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ALASKA:  PAST,  PRESENT  AND  FUTURE. 


"7  'b  i  fo  &  ' 

"When  Mr.  Seward  was  asked,  at  a  public  dinner  given 
him  on  his  retiring  to  private  life,  what  was  the  most  im¬ 
portant  act  of  his  official  life,  in  his  consideration,  he 
replied,  “The  purchase  of  Alaska”;  but  he  added,  “But 
it  may  take  two  generations  before  the  purchase  is  appre¬ 
ciated.” 

The  treaty  with  Bussia  for  the  purchase  was  made 
March  30th,  1867,  and  at  its  ratification  a  stormy  debate 
occurred  in  the  United  States  Senate.  On  that  occasion 


Charles  Sumner  delivered  one  of  his  finest  orations,  in 
defense  of  the  purchase.  As  he  unfolded  the  resources  of 
the  vast  and  distant  land,  and  presented  its  intimate  re¬ 
lations  to  our  Pacific  Coast  possessions,  patriotism  glowed 
with  a  warmer  enthusiasm.  Mr.  Sumner’s  eloquent  pre¬ 
sentation  of  facts  turned  the  doubters  into  supporters, 
and  the  treaty  was  ratified  on  May  28th,  and  on  October 
18th  Bussia  formally  turned  over  to  the  United  States  the 
possession  of  the  country. 


YUKON  RIVER  INDIANS  ON  THKIR  WAY  TO  CHURCH. 


v  ery  few  people,  unless  their  attention  has  been  par¬ 
ticularly  calls!  to  tie  tact,  have  any  idea  of  the  extent 


of  Alaska.  According  to  Professor  Guyot,  the  Island  of 
Attu,  in  Alaska,  is  as  far  west  of  San  Francisco  as  the 


coast  of  Maine  is  east  of  that  city,  so  that  the  geographical 
^centre  of  the  United  States,  east  and  west,  is  tha  city 
which  we  have  been  accustomed  to  consider  on  oar  ex¬ 
trema  western  boundary. 

Alaska  is  an  English  corruption  of  the  nitive  word, 
Al-ay-es-ka,”  which  means  “a  great  country  or  conti¬ 
nent,”  and  the  name  is  very  appropriate  for  the  country 
which  bears  it,  for  Alaska  has  an  extreme  length  north 
and  south  of  1,400  miles,  an  extreme  breadth  eist  and 
west  of  2,200  miles  ;  the  coast  line  measures  25,000  miles, 
|  and  the  country  covers  an  area  of  580,107  square  miles  :  an 
f  area  equal  to  that  of  all  the  United  States  east  of  ihe  Mis- 
t  sissippi  River  and  north  of  Alabama,  Georgia  and  North 
i:  Carolina. 

Tha  dividing  line  between  Alaska  and  Asia,  according 
to  the  Russian  treaty,  is  the  meridian  193°  West  Longitude. 

.  The  meridian  of  the  easternmost  point  of  Maine  is  in 
I  longitude  06°  52',  making  a  difference  of  127  degrees  of 
|  longitude. 

Alaska  was  acquired  by  Russia  by  right  of  discovery. 
Cn  July  18th,  1741,  Vitus  Behring,  the  celebrated  Russian 
explorer,  discovered  the  rocky  range  of  mountains,  the 
crowning  peak  of  which  is  Mount  St.  Elias,  which  towers 
to  the  height  of  19,500  feet,  the  highest  mountain  in  North 
America.  Subsequently,  and  during  the  same  voyage, 
Behring  visited  many  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  until  finally 
he  was  overtaken  by  death  on  the  one  which  bears  his 
name. 

In  1778  Captain  Cook  explored  the  Alaskan  coast,  and 
sailed  far  up  into  the  bay  now  known  as  Cook’s  Inlet,  in 
the  hope  that  it  would  prove  to  be  a  northern  passage 
homeward  to  Great  Britain.  Numerous  Russian  commer¬ 
cial  expeditions  visited  the  new  region,  and  in  1783  a 
trading  establishment  was  opened  on  the  Island  of  Kadiak. 
Similar  enterprises  followed  in  other  localities,  and  in  1799 
the  Russian- American  Fur  Company  was  organized  under 
the  sanction  of  the  Emperor  Paul,  by  a  consolidation  of 
all  the  companies  then  existing  in  the  territory.  This 
corporation  was  granted  the  exclusive  right  of  hunting 
and  fishing  in  the  American  dominions  of  the  Czar.  It 
established  a  line  of  forts  and  trading-posts  along  the 
coast  from  Norton  Sound,  southward,  with  occasional  sta¬ 
tions  further  inland  ;  and  after  Sitka  was  founded,  the 
headquarters  were  removed  from  Kadiak  to  that  place. 
The  country  was  ruled  by  the  company,  the  chief  director 
Ipf  w'hich  exercised  absolute  sway  throughout  the  colony 
until  1862,  when,  the  charter  having  expired,  the  Govern¬ 
ment  declined  to  renew  it,  in  consequence  of  the  abuses 
diich  hal  grown  up.  The  company,  however,  continued 
m  control  by  permission  of  the  home  authorities.  In 
1865-67  the  territory  was  explored  by  a  scientific  corps, 
sent  out  from  the  United  States  to  select  a  route  for  the 
Russo-American  telegraph  line,  a  project  which  was  after¬ 
ward  abandoned. 

The  negotiations  for  the  purchase  of  Alaska  by  the 
United  States  were  begun  in  1867,  and  the  price  agreed 
upon  was  $7,200,000  ;  and  when  Russia  gave  up  posses¬ 
ion,  Brigadier-general  Lovell  H.  Rousseau,  of  the  United 
States  Army,  who  had  been  appointed  commissioner  for 
that  purpose,  formatly  took  possession  of  the  territory  in 
’the  name  of  the  United  States,  on  October  18th,  1867, 
nd  raised  the  Stars  and  Stripes  in  Sitka. 

One  of  the  objections  urged  against  the  purchase  of 
l.this  country  was  on  account  of  the  belief  that  it  was,  out¬ 
ride  of  its  timber  and  fisheries,  a  worthless  bit  of  ground. 


And  it  is  singular  that  both  Secretary  Seward  and  Senator 
Sumner  overlooked  the  very  important  fact  that  the  Seal 
Islands  of  the  newly  acquired  country  were  worth  more 
than  all  the  other  islands  and  all  the  mainland  together. 
Nobody  kuows  yet  what  is  the  exact  value  of  all  the  tim¬ 
ber  and  minerals  and  fish  iu  Alaska.  But  this  much  is 
certain — the  two  little  islands  of  St.  George  and  St.  Paul, 
away  up  in  Behring  Sea,  afford  a  revenue  which  is  suffi¬ 
cient  to  make  the  purchase  of  Alaska  a  good  business  ope¬ 
ration,  no  matter  whether  we  ever  get  anything  else  out 
of  the  country  or  not.  The  Seal  Islands  are  leased  to 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  for  $55,000  per  year. 
The  tax  collected  on  each  fur  sealskin  shipped  from  the 
islands  is  $2.62i,  which,  on  100,000  skins,  the  greatest 
number  the  company  can  take,  by  law,  in  any  one  year, 
amounts  to  $262,500,  making,  along  with  the  rental,  a 
total  of  $317,500.  Charging  the  transaction  $7,500,000, 
which  more  nearly  represents  the  cost  of  Alaska,  including' 
all  expenses  attending  the  matter,  than  $7,200,000,  the 
actual  price  paid,  the  $317,500  yearly  income  from  the 
Seal  Islands  is  four  per  cent,  on  the  investment  and 
$17,500  profit.  Ead  this  return  been  dreamed  of  in  1867, 
there  would  have  been  far  less  questioning  whether  it  was 
wise  to  buy  the  country.  The  lease  of  the  company  now 
holding  the  S?al  Islands  was  for  twenty  years,  and  it  ex¬ 
pires  in  1887.  If  200,000  skins  may  easily  be  taken  every 
year,  the  Government  will  have  no  difficulty  in  making  a 
new  lease  to  the  present  company,  or  to  a  new  one,  which 
will  return  double  the  present  rental.  Then  Alaska,  more 
than  ever,  will  be  a  paying  property,  the  source  of  a 
steady,  legitimate  income. 

The  physical  configuration  of  Alaska  naturally  divides 
it  into  three  districts  :  the  Yukon,  extending  from  the 
Alaskan  range  of  mountains  to  the  Arctic  Ocean  ;  the 
Aleutian,  embracing  theAliaska  Peninsula  and  the  islands 
■west  of  the  155th  degree  of  longitude ;  and  the  Sitkan, 
including  southeastern  Alaska. 

Of  these,  tha  last  is  by  far  the  best  known.  Sitka,  or 
New  Archangel,  the  capital  of  ’  the  entire  territory,  is 
situated  in  this  district,  on  a  small  but  commodious 
harbor  on  Baranoff  Island.  It  was  founded  in  the  last 
century,  and  at  the  time  of  its  transfer  to  the  United 
States  was  little  better  than  a  collection  of  log  huts,  about 
a  hundred  in  number,  with  a  few  superior  buildings  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  Government  officers.  There  are  mossy 
Russian  ruins  there  now.  During  the  Russian  occupancy 
Sitka  was  full  of  life  and  gayety,  the  officials  and  their 
retinues,  and  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  constitut¬ 
ing  its  society.  The  Church  was  at  that  time  rich,  mag 
nificent  with  its  pictures,  its  gold-wrought  and  jeweled 
frames  and  hangings.  The  church  and  its  dressings  and 
ornaments  were  turned  over  to  our  country  with  the  rest 
of  the  territory,  but  the  most  of  the  valuables  have  been 
stolen  by  the  United  States  soldiers.  The  lowest  and 
worst  Russian  respects  the  Church.  It  is  not  so  with  our 
cosmopolitan  population.  There  were  also,  in  the  Rus¬ 
sian  time,  several  good  schools  and  a  seminary  at  Sitka. 
Also  several  shipyards,  with  ways  for  launching  vessels  of 
one  thousand  tons.  After  the  transfer  and  the  consequent 
removal  of  nearly  all  the  better  class  of  Russians,  civiliza¬ 
tion  sank  to  almost  native  rudeness,  without  one  saving 
hand.  Schools  ceased,  industries  failed,  and  the  principal 
aim  of  the  United  States  military  force  stationed  in  Sitka 
seemed  to  have  been  the  rapid  and  total  extinction  of 
good.  The  soldiers  introduced  to  the  natives  that  worst 
product  of  the  civilized  world,  bad  whisky,  which,  run¬ 
ning  riot  ever  since,  is  rapidly  reducing  a  once  rugged 
race  to  extinction.  At  present  Sitka  is  a  sort  of  deserted 
village,  holding  tenaciously  to  the  memory  of  busy  dayst 


but  leading  an  existence  of  such  invariable  dullness  that 
there  seems  scarcely  to  have  been  ever  any  life  or  gayety 
in  the  place.  Even  the  public  buildings,  "which  once  were 
bright  with  paint  and  the  scenes  of  movement  and  ac¬ 
tivity,  are  nearly  deserted  now,  and  stand  black  and 
ruinous  beside  the  harbor  shores,  and  the  “  Castle  ”  on 
the  high  hill  overlooking  Sitka  Bay  has  lost  its  windows 
with  its  tidiness,  and  the  winds  whistle  unmolested 
through  the  great  rooms  in  which  the  Russian  princess 
used  to  hold  her  court,  in  the  days  when  the  people  owed 
allegiance  to  the  Czar.  One  cannot  help  feeling  a  sort  of 
pity  for  the  place,  it  looks  so  lonely  ;  but  perhaps  if  it 
were  smarter  it  would  not  be  so  picturesque,  and  pictur- 
esqueness,  after  all,  is  what  the  majority  of  tourists  visit 
Alaska  for.  There  are  not  over  1,000  people  living  in 
Sitka  now,  Indians  and  all,  and  while  the  town  at  present 
is  the  Government  headquarters  of  the  Territory,  it  is  not 
unlikely  that  Juneau  will  in  time  rob  it  even  of  this  dis¬ 
tinction,  and  then  Sitka  indeed  wilb.be  left  to  the  elements. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  there  will  not  be  a  general  forsaking  of 
the  old  place,  for  it  is  the  most  picturesquely  situated 
town  in  Alaska,  and  has  had  a  romantic  history.  Its  first 
visitor  of  note  was  Alexander  Baranoff,  of  Russia,  who 
came  to  Sitka  and  captured  it  from  the  Indians  in  1793. 
Afterward  it  was  retaken  by  the  natives  and  then  recap¬ 
tured  by  Baranoff  in  1814.  From  that  year  to  1867,  when 
the  country  was  transferred  to  the  United  States,  Sitka 
was  theliome  of  Imperial  governors,  and  held  a  prominent 
position  as  a  shipping  station  and  the  seat  of  Russian 
power  in  America.  There  wa3  more  than  one  cruel  fight 
between  the  Indians  and  the  foreigners  during  the  Czar’s 
ownership,  but  by  the  time  Baranoff  retired,  old,  but 
vigorous  and  determined  as  ever,  there  was  not  much 
trouble,  and  a  considerable  number  of  Russians  had  mi¬ 
grated  there  and  formed  a  colony  of  respectable  size. 
T  ;ere  was  a  marked  distinction  then  between  the  com¬ 
moners  and  the  gentle  folk.  A  peasant  had  her  dress 
prescribed  for  her,  and  people  made  way  for  their  betters 
when  they  met  them,  and  dropped  a  courtesy  too.  In 
t  e  Castle  there  was  a  throne-room,  elaborately  decorated, 
and  in  the  centre  of  the  town  the  princess  had  a  garden 
made,  with  walks  and  flowers  and  a  cottage,  while  the 
men  frequented  a  club-house,  full  of  good  things  to  eat, 
which  still  flaunts  its  deserted  balcony  over  the  main 
street  of  Sitka.  When  the  Russians  went  away,  however, 
the  Castle  was  pillaged  by  the  Indians,  and  since  then  has 
fallen  more  and  more  to  decay  every  year.  The  garden, 
too,  is  negleoted  and  in  ruins,  and  the  once  hospitable 
club-house  is  the  dreary  home  of  those  who  are  too  poor 
to  have  any  other  abode. 

Sitka  has  an  excellent  harbor  and  a  pretty  location. 
The  bay  is  formed  by  two  long  arms  of  the  main  island, 
ending  in  the  peaks  of  Edgecumbe  and  Vestovia,  and  is 
protected  from  the  open  sea  by  a  group  of  islands  covered 
with  a  heavy  growth  of  timber.  Behind  the  town  are 
piled  up  mountains  with  steep  sides,  between  two  of 
which  flows  Indian  River,  working  its  way  through  a 
dense  mass  of  shrubbery,  and  crossed  by  rustic  bridges. 
Between  the  wharf  and  the  river,  a  distance  of  two  miles, 
runs  the  one  street  of  Sitka,  which  leads  past  the  ware¬ 
houses,  down  by  the  water  at  first,  and  then  by  the  side 
of  the  parade-ground  and  the  Government  buildings  and 
Russian  church.  Later  it  leaves  the  houses  and  follows 
the  crescent  curve  of  a  rooky  beaoh,  where  boats  are 
hauled  out,  from  which  an  extensive  view  is  had  of  Ves¬ 
tovia  and  the  intervening  islands.  Following  this  high¬ 
way,  Sitka,  seen  from  the  end  of  the  road,  appears  not 
unlike  a  fishing  village  of  distant  Maine,  for  one  sees  the 
nets  spread  out  to  dry  upon  the  beach,  and  the  houses 
ams  rising  irom  we 


all  have  the  weatherbeaten  look  so  noticeable  in  the  ciM 
tages  on  the  Eastern  coast. 

Sitka  had  long  been  a  Russian  mission  station.  On 
Juue  30th,  1793,  the  Empress  Catherine  issued  an  Impe¬ 
rial  order  that  missionaries  should  be  sent  to  her  American 
colonies.  In  accordance  with  this  order,  eleven  monks 
sailed  from  Ochotsk  for  Kadiak  Island,  in  charge  of  the 
Archimandrite  Joasaph.  In  1796,  Joasaph,  having  been 
made  a  bishop,  returned  to  Irkutsk  to  receive  consecra¬ 
tion  ;  but,  in  1799,  the  newly-made  bishop  and  all  the 
missionaries  but  one  were  drowned  by  shipwreck.  The 
solitary  survivor  remained  eleven  years  in  the  colonies 
before  an  assistant  was  sent  him.  The  first  church  was 
erected  at  Kadiak  in  1796.  On  December  5th,  1822,  three 
more  priests  arrived  safely. 

But  the  one  whose  influence  was  the  greatest  began  his 
labors  at  Unalashka  in  1823.  This  was  Innocentius  Ve- 
niaminoff.  In  1840  he  was  made  a  bishop,  and  subse¬ 
quently  advanced  from  one  position  to  another,  until  at 
last  he  became  the  Metropolitan  of  Moscow,  the  highest 
position  in  the  Greek  Church.  He  died  in  the  Spring  of 
1879,  mourned  by  a  whole  nation.  He  left  an  untarnished 
reputation,  and  was  possessed  of  the  true  missionary 
spirit. 

At  one  time  the  Russo-Greek  Church  had  seven  mis¬ 
sionary  districts  in  Alaska,  with  11  priests,  16  deacons, 
and  in  1869,  12,140  members.  The  first  school  was  estab¬ 
lished  on  the  Island  of  Kadiak,  by  Shelekoff,  in  1792.  The 
Russian  language,  religion,  and  arithmetic,  were  taught. 

A  few  years  later  a  school  was  started  in  Sitka.  In  1841 
an  ecclesiastical  school  was  begun  in  Sitka,  which,  in 
1845,  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  seminary.  In  1860  a 
colonial  school  was  opened,  which,  in  1862,  had  twenty- 
seven  students,  only  one  of  whom  was  a  native.  A  girls’ 
school  for  the  orphans  and  children  of  the  employes  of 
the  Fur  Company  had  been  established  in  1839.  A  school 
for  natives  was  established  on  Unalashka  Island  in  1825, 
and  another  school  was  established  on  Amilia  Island.  All  i 
these  schools  were  well  attended  by  eager  and  enthusiastic  ; 
pupils,  but  since  the  American  occupation  they  have  all  \ 
been  suspended. 

In  addition  to  the  priests  of  the  Greek  Church,  Russia  E 
provided  a  Lutheran  minister  for  the  Lutherans,  Swedes, 
Finlanders  and  Germans  in  the  employ  of  the  Fur  Com¬ 
pany.  The  first  one  came  in  1845  and  remained  till  1852. 
He  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Winteo,  who  remained 
till  1867,  when  his  support  being  withdrawn,  on  account 
of  the  transfer,  he  returned  to  Europe.  All  religious  in¬ 
fluences  ceased  when  Russia  departed,  and  for  ten  years 
the  Alaskans  were  allowed  to  live  and  die  without  any 
religious  instruction  or  care.  The  Gospel  went  out  and 
bad  whisky  came  in. 

The  United  States  Government  did  nothing.  Our  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  Christian  only  in  name — not  in  deed — and 
consequently  the  missionary  work  in  Alaska  was  left  to 
churches.  They  were  not  quick  in  responding,  and  it  was 
only  in  1877  that  the  first  missionary  was  sent  there.  It 
was  a  gathering  of  a  few  Christian  Indians  which  was  the 
beginning  of  missions  in  the  Territory. 

In  the  Spring  of  1876,  some  Tsimpsean  Indians  went 
from  Fort  Simpson  to  Fort  Wrangell  to  obtain  work. 
They  secured  a  Government  contract  to  cut  wood.  On 
Sundays,  it  was  their  custom  to  meet  for  worship.  They 
found  a  friend  and  protector  in  Captain  S.  P.  Jocelyn,  of 
the  Twenty-first  United  States  Infantry,  then  in  command 
at  that  station.  He  helped  them  to  secure  a  room  for 
their  services,  and  supplied  them  with  some  small  hymn- 
books  that  had  been  sent  by  the  American  Tract  Society. 

In  September,  1876,  the  Rev.  Thomas  Crosby  visited  Fort 


\. 


Wrangell,  and  with  the  assistance  of  Captain  Jocelyn,  he 
held  a  meeting  of  Indians  and  whites  to  take  measures 
to  secure  a  church  and  school  building.  At  this  meeting 
there  were  present  Indians  from  the  following  tribes  : 
Stickeen,  Cossiar,  Tarko,  Hydah, 

Tsimpsean,  Clawock,  and  Sitkan.  A 
considerable  subscription  was  made, 
in  money  and  blankets,  and  promises 
to  do  work. 

Bo  anxious  were  the  natives  to 
learn,  that  when  the  school  was 
opened,  it  was  attended  by  sixty  or 
seventy  adults.  Clah  was  the  name  of 
the  one  who  was  appointed  to  con¬ 
duct  the  services.  He  was  assisted 
on  [Sundays  by  two  Indians,  named 
Lewis  Ween  and  George  Pemberton. 

Three  times  each  Sunday  these  de¬ 
voted  men  preached  to  their  own 
people,  numbering  from  200  to  400 
people  at  each  service.  This  sub¬ 
jected  these  Tsimpseans  to  much 
ridicule  from  the  Americans,  and 
threats  of  violence  from  the  native 
sorcerers.  But  they  persevered,  and  the  meetings  in¬ 
creased  in  interest  and  numbers.  The  sight  of  unlettered 
Indians  singing,  praying,  and  preaching,  was  a  strange 
one.  Prayerless  white  men  were  reminded  of  their  early 


religious  training.  Many 
of  them  openly  joined  the 
band,  and  forty  natives  re¬ 
nounced  their  heathenism 
and  became  Christians. 

An  appeal  was  made  for 
a  regular  missionary.  The 
Indians  of  British  Colum¬ 
bia  were  supplied  with 
pastors,  but  the  Alaskans 
were  perishing  day  by 
day.  The  appeal  had  its 
effect.  The  Presbyterian 
Board  of  Home  Missions 
appointed  the  Bev.  Francis 
H.  Robinson  as  missionary 
to  Alaska,  at  its  meeting 
in  June,  1877,  but  he  ac¬ 
cepted  the  pastoral  charge 
of  a  church  in  California 
instead.  The  Rev.  Hr. 
Sheldon  Jackson  then  de¬ 
termined  that  it  was  his 
duty  to  go  thither,  and 
on  August  10th,  1877,  he 
and  Mrs.  A.  R.  McFarland 
reached  Fort  Wrangell  and  began  Presbyterian  missions  in 
Alaska.  Since  then  a  Presbyterian  church  has  been  built, 
and  the  McFarland  Industrial  Home  has  been  established 
at  Fort  Wraugell. 


The  town  of  Fort  Wrangell  is  on  Wrangell  Island,  about 
145  miles  east-southeast  of  Sitka.  It  is  a  post  village  and 
military  post. 

The  first  missionary  to  Sitka  was  the  Rev.  John  G. 

Brady  who  arrived  in  1878,  accom¬ 
panied  by  Miss  Fanny  E.  Kellogg.  In 
1879  the  Rev.  Eugene  S.  Willard  and  his 
wife  arrived  in  Sitka,  and  since  then 
the  Presbyterian  missions  in  Alaska 
have  been  systematically  prosecuted. 
In  Sitka  the  Sheldon  Jackson  Institute 
for  natives  has  been  successfully  es¬ 
tablished  and  maintained,  and  from 
this  place  and  the  McFarland  Industrial 
Home  at  Fort  Wrangell  as  centres,  the 
missionary  influences  go  out  to  the 
great  unexploi;ed  country  to  the  north. 

The  Aleutian  district  of  Alaska, 
which  is  just  north  of  the  Sitkan, 
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embraces  tlie  Alias- 
ka  Peninsula,  and 
the  chain  of  islands 
■which  are  really  the 
continuation  of  the 
peninsula.  Alaska 
is  the  great  island 
region  of  the  United 
States,  having  off 
its  southern  coast 
an  archipelago  rival¬ 
ling  the  better 
known  archipelagos 
of  the  Southern 
Pacific.  The  732 
miles  of  latitude 
from  the  western 
terminus  of  the 
Northern  Pacific 
Eailroad  at  the  head 
of  Puget  Sound,  in 
Washington  Terri¬ 
tory,  to  the  head  of 
Lynn  Channel,  con¬ 
tain  one  of  the 
most  remarkable 
stretches  of  island 
ocean  navigation  in 
the  world.  It  is 
remarkable  for  its 
bold  shores,  deep 
water,  numerous 
channels,  innumer¬ 
able  bays  and  har¬ 
bors,  abundance  of 
fuel  and  fresh 
water,  and  shelter 
from  the  swells  of 
the  o  o  e  a  n .  The 
great  mountainous 
islands  of  Vancou¬ 
ver,  Queen  Char¬ 
lotte,  Prince  of 
Wales,  Wrangell, 
Baranoff,  Chicha- 
goff,  and  o  t  h  e  r  s 
form  a  complete 
breakwater,  so  that 
the  traveler  can 
enjoy  an  ocean 
voyage  of  a  thou¬ 
sand  miles  without 
getting  out  to  sea 
and  without  seasick¬ 
ness,  the  trip  being 
made  through  chan¬ 
nels  between  the 
island  s  and  the 
mainland. 

The  labyrinth  of 
the  channels  around 
and  between  the 
islands,  that  are  in 
some  places  less 
than  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  wide,  and  yet 
too  deep  to  drop 
anohor  ;  the  mount- 
ains  rising  from  the 


•water’s  edge  from  1,000  to  8,000  feet,  and  covered  with 
dense  forests  of  evergreens  far  up  into  the  snow  that 
crowns  their  summits  ;  the  frequent  track  of  the  ava¬ 
lanche  from  mountain-top  to  water’s  edge  ;  the  beautiful 
cascades,  born  of  glaciers  or  the  overflows  of  high  inland 
lakes,  pouring  over  mountain  precipice  or  gliding  like 
a  silver  ribbon  down  their  sides  ;  the  gloomy  sea-fiords, 
cleaving  the  mountains  far  into  the  interior  ;  the  beau¬ 
tiful  kaleidoscopic  vistas  opening  up  among  the  innumer¬ 
able  islets ;  mountain-tops  domed,  peaked  and  sculp¬ 
tured  by  glaciers  ;  the  glaciers  themselves  sparkling  and 
glistening  in  the  sunlight,  dropping  down  ttlie  mountain 
heights  like  some  great  swollen  river  filled  with  driftwood 
and  ice  and  suddenly  arrested  in  its  flow — all  go  to  make 
up  a  scene  of  grandeur  and  beauty  that  cannot  be  placed 
upon  canvas  or  adequately  described  with  words.  When 
the  attractions  of  that  trip  are  better  known,  thousands 
will  make  a  pleasure  tour  along  the  coast  of  Alaska. 

The  southern  portion  of  this  great  archipelago  is  in 
Washington  Territory,  the  central  portion  in  British  Co¬ 
lumbia,  and  the  northern  portion  in  Alaska.  This  latter 
has  been  named  the  Alexander  Archipelago,  in  honor  of 
the  Cz  ir  of  Russia.  It  is  about  300  miles  north  and  south, 
and  75  miles  east  and  west,  containing  1,100  islands  that 
have  been  counted.  The  aggregate  area  of  these  islands  is 
14,142  square  miles.  Six  hundred  miles  to  the  westward 
is  the  Kadiak  group,  aggregating  5,676  square  miles  ;  then 
the  Sliumagin  group,  containing  1,031  square  miles  ;  and 
then  the  Aleutian  chain,  with  an  area  of  6,391  square  miles. 
To  the  northward  is  the  Pribvloff  (Seal  Islands)  group, 
containing,  with  the  other  islands  in  Behring  Sea,  3,963 
square  miles.  The  total  area  of  the  islands  of  Alaska  is 
31,205  square  miles,  which  would  make  a  State  as  large  as 
the  State  of  Maine. 

Tbe  Aleutian  district  is  largely  mountainous,  and  of 
volcanic  formation.  Between  the  mountains  and  the  sea, 
however,  are  many  natural  prairies,  with  a  rich  soil  of  ve¬ 
getable  mold  and  clay,  and  covered  with  perennial  wild 
grasses.  Dr.  Kellogg,  botanist  of  the  United  States  Ex¬ 
ploring  Expedition,  reported  that  Unalashka  abounded  in 
grasses,  with  a  climate  better  for  baying  than  the  coast  of 
Oregon  ;  that  the  cattle  were  remarkably  fat,  and  that 
milk  was  abundant ;  and  William  H.  Dale,  of  the  Smith¬ 
sonian  Institution,  predicted  that  the  Aleutian  district  will 
yet  furnish  California  with  its  best  butter  and  cheese. 

In  this  district  are  the  highest  mountain-peaks  in  the 
United  States.  The  Coast  range  of  California  and  the 
Rocky  Mountain  range  of  Colorada  and  Montana  unite  in 
Alaska  to  form  the  Alaskan  Mountains.  This  range,  in¬ 
stead  of  continuing  northward  to  the  Arctic  Ocean,  as  the 
old  atlases  represent,  turns  to  tbe  southwestward,  extends 
through  and  forms  tbe  Aliaska  Peninsula,  and  then  gradu¬ 
ally  sinks  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  leaving  only  tbe  highest 
peaks  visible  above  the  water.  These  peaks  form  the 
Aleutian  chain  of  islands.  These  islands  decrease  in  size, 
height  and  frequency  as  the  mountain  range  sinks  deeper 
into  the  ocean.  Unimak,  the  most  eastern  of  the  chain, 
has  a  magnificent  volcano,  Shishaldin,  9,000  feet  high  ; 
then  Unalashka,  5,691  feet  high  ;  next,  Alka,  4,852  feet ; 
then  Kyska,  3,700  feet ;  and  Attu,  the  most  western  of  the 
group,  3,084  feet  high.  In  the  Alaskan  range  are  Mount 
St.  Elias,  19,500  feet  high  ;  Mount  Cook,  16,000  feet ; 
Mount  Crillon,  15,900  feet  ;  Mount  Fairweather,  15,500 
feet,  and  others.  In  addition  to  the  Alaskan  range,  there 
are  the  Shaktolik  and  Ulukuk  Hills,  near  Norton  Sound  j 
the  Yukon  aud  Romanzofi  Hills,  north  of  the  Yukon  River  ; 
the  Kaiyuk  and  Nowekakat  Mountains,  east  and  south  of 
the  river,  and  a  low  range  of  hills  bordering  the  Arctic 
coast. 


Sixty-one  volcanoes  have  been  enumerated,  mainly  on 
the  Aliaska  Peninsula  and  A1  mtian  Islands,  which  Lava 
been  active  since  the  settlement  by  Europeans.  Of  these, 
but  ten  are  now  in  operation.  Tbe  volcanic  forces  are  ap¬ 
parently  decreasing.  Of  the  extinct  volcanoes,  tbe  largest 
one  is  Mount  Edgecumbe,  near  Sitka.  It  has  a  funnel- 
shaped  crater  2,000  feet  in  width  and  about  400  feet  deep. 
It  is  ou  the  southern  point  of  Kruzoff  Island,  and  has  an 
elevation  of  2,855  feet. 

The  Rev.  John  G.  Brady,  the  first  missionary  to  Sitka, 
gives  the  following  traditions  concerning  this  volcano  : 
“This  is  a  Mount  Olympus  for  the  natives.  They  say 
that  the  first  Indian  pair  lived  peaceably  for  a  long  time, 
and  were  blessed  with  children.  But  one  day  a  family 
jar  occurred.  The  husband  and  wife  grew  very  angry 
with  each  other.  For  this  the  man  was  changed  into  a 
wolf  and  tbe  woman  into  a  raven.  The  metamorphosed 
woman  flew  down  into  the  open  crator  of  Mount  Elge- 
cumbe,  and  is  now  holding  the  earth  on  her  wings. 
Whenever  there  is  thunder  and  lightning  around  ilia 
summit,  it  is  only  the  wolf  giving  vent  to  his  rage  while 
he  is  trying  to  pull  her  off  the  stump.  It  would  be  a 
great  calamity  if  she  should  lose  her  grip,  for  then  the 
earth  would  be  upset  and  all  who  live  upon  it  perish. 
So  whenever  it  thunders  the  Indians  take  stones  and 
pound  the  floors  of  their  houses  to  encourage  the  raven  to 
hold  to  the  stump. 

“Another  myth  is  that  a  being  who  is  half  dog  and 
half  Indian  lives  on  the  top.  He  comes  down  once  a  year 
near  tbe  harbor  to  catch  halibut.  He  covers  himself  with 
an  eagle’s  skin.  But  ou  his  first  attempt  to  fly  to  tbe 
crest  be  failed.  In  his  efforts  he  scratched  the  grooves 
and  deep  gullies  in  the  mountain-side.  After  repeated 
attempts,  he  got  so  that  he  could  fly,  and  now  he  feeds  on 
whales,  which  he  carries  to  his  home  in  the  crater.” 

On  the  Naas3  River,  just  across  from  Southern  Alaska, 
is  a  remarkable  lava  overflow  from  a  volcano  in  the  neigh¬ 
borhood.  The  Indian  tale  is  that  some  cruel  children, 
playing  at  the  mouth  of  a  small  stream,  were  catching  the 
salmon,  and,  cutting  their  backs  open,  put  stones  in  them 
and  then  let  them  go  again.  The  Good  Spirit,  being 
angry,  set  the  river  on  fire  and  burned  up  the  children, 
and  the  lava  plain  remains  as  the  memento. 

In  1878  a  new  crater  opened  in  the  volcano  on  Unimak 
Island,  which  had  been  extinct  for  many  years.  Tbe 
lava  flowed  out  slowly,  but  the  ashes  extended  over  a 
large  area  of  land  and  water.  The  eruption  made  a  great 
noise,  and  the  lava  and  ashes  caused  a  disappearance  of 
fish  from  the  waters  in  and  near  the  island  and  its  near 
neighbors. 

There  are  many  glaciers,  too,  in  this  region  of  Alaska. 
From  Buie  Iulet  to  Unimak  Pass  nearly  every  deep  gulch 
has  its  glacier,  some  of  which  are  vastly  greater  and 
grander  than  any  glacier  of  the  Alps.  Ou  Lynn  Channel 
is  a  glacier  computed  to  be  1,200  feet  thick  at  the  lower 
projection.  In  one  of  the  gulches  of  Mount  Fairweather 
is  a  glacier  that  extends  50  miles  to  tbe  sea,  when  it  ends 
abruptly  in  a  perpendicular  wall  of  ice  300  feet  high  and  8 
miles  broad.  Thirty-five  miles  above  Wrangell,  on  tbe 
Stickeen  Rivor,  between  two  mountains  3,000  feet  high, 
is  an  immense  glacier  40  miles  long,  and  at  its  base  4  to  5 
miles  across,  and  variously  estimated  from  500  to  1,000  feet 
high  or  deep.  Opposite  this  glacier,  just  across  tbe  river, 
are  large  boiling  springs.  Tbe  natives  regard  this  glacier 
as  a  personification  of  a  mighty  ice-god,  who  has  issued 
from  his  mountain  home  invested  with  a  power  befo:e 
which  all  Nature  bows  in  submission.  They  describe  him 
as  crashing  his  way  through  the  canon  till  its  glistening 
pinnacles  looked  upon  the  domain  of  the  river-gods,  and 


that  after  a  conflict  the  ice-god  conquered,  and  spanned 
the  river’s  breadth  so  completely  that  the  river-god  was 
forced  to  crawl  underneath.  The  Indians  then  sent  their 
medicine-man  to  learn  how  this  could  be  avoided.  The 
answer  came  that  if  a  noble  chief  and  fair  maiden  would 
offer  themselves  as  a  sacrifice  by  taking  passage  under 
the  long,  dark,  winding  ice  arch,  the  anger  of  the  ice-god 
would  be  appeased,  and  the  river  be  allowed  to  go  on  its 
way.  When  the  two  were  found  and  adorned,  their  arms 
bound  and  seated  in  a  canoe,  the  fatal  journey  was  made, 
and  the  ice  has  never  again  attempted  to  cross  the  river. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson  relates  another  tradition  which 
was  given  him  by  one  of  the  medicine-men.  “  Years  ago, 
a  tribe  that  resided  on  the  upper  waters  of  the  Stickeen 
River  wanted  to  come  down  and  see  the  great  salt  water. 
But  the  great  ice  mountain  of  the  Stickeen  at  that  time 
spanned  the  river,  and  barricaded  all  passing  up  or  down. 
The  water,  indeed,  ran  under  the  ice,  but  they  did  not 
know  whether  they  could  go  through  safely  with  their 
lanoes.  While  they  were  assembled  in  solemn  council, 
consulting  about  it,  two  old  men  of  the  tribe  offered  to 
attempt  the  passage.  They  said  :  ‘If  we  are  lost,  it  will 
only  shorten  our  lives  a  very  little ;  but  if  we  succeed, 
then  you  can  all  follow.’  They  chanted  their  death-song, 
and  disappeared  beneath  the  ice.  The  passage  was  made 
safely  and  their  people  followed.” 

Professor  John  Muir,  State  Geologist  of  California,  thus 
describes  a  large  glacier  near  Cape  Fanshaw  :  “  The  whole 
front  and  brow  of  this  majestic  glacier  is  dashed  and 
sculptured  into  a  maze  of  yawning  chasms  and  crevices, 
and  a  bewildering  variety  of  strange  architectural  forms, 
appalling  to  the  strongest  nerves,  but  novel  and  beautiful 
beyond  measure  ;  clusters  of  glittering  lance-tipped  spires, 
gables,  and  obelisks,  bold  outstanding  bastions,  and  plain 
mural  cliffs,  adorned  along  the  top  with  fretted  oornice 
and  battlement,  while  every  gorge  and  crevasse,  chasm 
and  hollow,  was  filled  with  light,  shimmering  and  pulsing 
in  pale-blue  tones,  ineffable  tenderness  and  loveliness. 
The  day  was  warm,  and  back  on  the  broad,  waving  bosom 
of  tin  glacier,  water  streams  were  outspread  in  a  compli¬ 
cated  network,  each  in  its  frictionless  channel  cut  down 
through  the  porous,  decaying  ice  of  the  surface,  into  the 
quick  and  living  blue,  and  flowing  with  a  grace  of  motion 
and  a  ring  and  gurgle,  and  flashing  of  light,  to  be  found 
only  on  the  crystal  hills  and  dales  of  a  glacier. 

“Along  the  sides  we  could  see  the  mighty  flood  grind¬ 
ing  against  the  granite  with  tremendous  pressure,  rounding 
the  outswelling  bosses,  deepening  and  smoothing  the  re¬ 
treating  hollows,  and  shaping  every  portion  of  the  mount¬ 
ain  walls  into  the  forms  they  were  meant  to  have,  when  in 
fullness  of  appointed  time  the  ice-tool  should  be  lilted 
and  set  aside  by  the  sun.  Every  feature  glowed  with 
intention,  reflecting  the  earth  plans  of  God.  Back  two  or 
three  miles  from  the  front  the  current  is  now  probably 
about  1,200  feet  deep  ;  but  when  we  examine  the  walls, 
the  grooved  and  rounded  features,  so  surely  glacial,  show 
that  in  the  earlier  days  of  the  ice  age  they  were  all  over¬ 
swept,  this  glacier  having  flowed  at  a  height  of  from  three 
to  four  thousand  feet  above  its  present  level.” 

There  are  altogether  some  600  glaciers  in  Alaska,  vary¬ 
ing  in  size,  but  in  nearly  every  case  having  dimensions 
far  greater  than  any  in  Switzerland.  Those  extending 
down  from  the  Fairweather  group  and  from  the  lesser 
heights  guarding  the  bay  on  the  north  and  south,  and 
which  drop  portions  of  their  immense  bulk  into  the  deep 
waters  of  the  inlet,  number  six  in  all.  The  largest  of  these 
is  the  Muir  Glacier,  explored  and  measured  first  by  John 
Muir,  who  was  guided  to  it  by  Indians.  It  is  fifty  miles 
or  more  in  length,  and  where  it  touches  the  bay  is  three 


miles  wide  and  has  a  solid  height  above  the  water  of  200/ 
feet,  with  pinnacles  of  spire-like  design  rising  50  and  100 
feet  above  the  more  solid  mass.  Underneath  the  immense 
cakes  and  blocks  of  snow  and  ice  constituting  the  glacier, 
which  are  piled  together  in  the  wildest  and  most  disorderly 
manner,  runs  a  living  stream  of  water,  coursing  through  its 
hidden  passage  with  a  rumble  as  of  a  thousand  carts. 
Escaping  from  the  ice  at  last,  the  river  boils  upward  from 
the  glacier  front,  then  mingles  with  the  waters  of  the  bay, 
and  flows  off  toward  the  outer  sea.  The  constant  wear  of 
this  sunless  stream,  acting  with  other  causes,  forces  par¬ 
ticles  of  the  glacier  to  break  away  from  the  main  body, 
and  as  they  fall  a  roar  like  the  sound  of  cannon  wakes  the 
echoes  of  the  place,  and  columns  of  water  leap  upward 
against  the  frozen  cliff,  until  it  is  drenched  with  spray. 
During  the  Summer  months,  when  there  is  more  general 
warmth,  the  glacier  is  eaten  away  for  a  distance  of  half  a 
mile,  but  later  in  the  season  the  ever-moving  mass  regains 
the  distance  lost  and  appears  in  the  springtime  again  as 
long  and  high  as  ever.  During  the  Summer  the  bay  is 
filled  with  the  fragments  that  have  fallen,  for  they  rise 
after  sinking  and  go  floating  away  like  icebergs  from  the 
Polar  Sea.  Many  of  them  measure  a  hundred  feet  in 
height,  and  appear  to  be  islands  of  richly  colored  ice  and 
snow.  Many  are  flat  and  square,  but  others  are  covered 
with  towers  and  castles,  and  have  deep  caves  within  them, 
filled  with  a  light-green  or  deep-blue  hue  so  peculiar  to 
bodies  of  thick  ice.  Sailing  among  these  bergs,  with  Fair- 
weather  on  the  one  side  and  the  glacier  on  the  other,  and 
feeling  the  chill  air  which  all  this  ice  creates,  one  may 
easily  imagine  himself  among  the  ever-frozen  barriers  of 
the  distant  North. 

In  addition  to  islands,  mountains  and  glaciers,  Alaska 
contains  numerous  hot  springs.  There  are  large  ones 
south  of  Sitka,  also  on  Perenosna  Bay,  on  Arnagat  Island 
and  Port  Moller.  On  Unimak  Island  is  a  lake  of  sulphur. 
Near  the  volcano  Pogrumnoi  are  hot  marshes.  Boiling 
springs  are  found  on  the  islands  Akhun,  Atka,  Unimak, 
Adakh,  Sitiguak  and  Kanaga.  These  latter  have  for  ages 
been  used  by  the  natives  for  cooking  food.  In  the  crater 
of  Gorcloi  is  a  vast  boiling,  steaming  mineral  spring, 
eighteen  miles  in  circumference.  A  lake,  strongly  im¬ 
pregnated  with  nitre,  is  found  on  Beaver  Island.  The 
thermal  springs  on  Unalashka  Island  hold  sulphur  in  solu¬ 
tion.  Noises  proceed  from  them  occasionally  like  the, 
booming  of  cannon.  The  natives  have  a  tradition  that 
long  ago  the  volcanoes  in  the  neighborhood  fought  with 
each  other,  and  Makushin  came  off  victor. 

The  Yukon  district  is  by  far  the  largest  of  the  three 
divisions  of  this  great  Territory,  and  it  contains  one  of  the 
largest  rivers  in  the  world.  The  Yukon  River  is  seventy 
miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths  and  intervening  deltas. 
At  some  points  along  its  lower  course  one  bank  cannot  be 
seen  from  the  other.  For  the  first  thousand  miles  it  is 
from  one  to  five  miles  wi  le,  and  in  some  places,  including 
islands,  it  is  twenty  miles  from  one  side  to  the  other. 
Navigable  for  1,800  miles,  it  is  computed  to  be  3,000  mile3 
long.  On  its  upper  waters,  within  the  Arctic  Circle,  is 
Fort  Yukon,  a  post  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company.  At  this 
far-distant  post,  where  tidings  from  the  outside  world  reach 
only  once  a  year,  is  a  Scotch  missionary.  The  British 
Church  looks  well  after  its  own  people. 

The  Yukon  River  rises  in  British  Columbia,  enters 
Alaska  near  the- Arctic  Circle,  and  flows  with  a  southwest 
trend  across  the  entire  width  of  the  Territory  into  Beliring 
Sea.  Its  current  varies  in  rapidity  from  three  to  6even 
miles  an  hour.  On  its  banks  live  thousands  who  know 
neither  its  source  nor  its  outlet,  and  yet  recognizing  its 
greatness,  proudly  call  themselves  the  “Men  of  Yukon.” 


I 


king’s  ISLAND,  BEHRING  SEA. 


MONUMENT  ERECTED  BY  AN  ALASKAN  GIRL  OYER  HER 


Next  to  the  Yukon  comes  the  Kuskoquim,  which  also 
flows  into  Behring  Sea.  It  has  been  explored  by  the  Rus¬ 
sians  some  600  miles  above  its  mouth,  and  is  a  very 
crooked  and  moderately  rapid  stream,  navigable  for  a 
considerable  distance.  Next  comes  the  Tananab  River, 
250  miles  long  ;  the  Stickeen  or  Francis,  250  miles  long  ; 
the  Nuskagak,  a  large,  shallow  stream  150  miles  long  ; 
the  Nowikakab,  112  miles  ;  the  Porcupine, 
the  Copper,  the  Fire  and  the  Chilcat.  All 
these  flow  into  Behring  Sea,  except  the 
Tananab,  Nowikakab  and  Porcupine,  which 
are  tributaries  of  the  Yukon.  The  only 
river  of  any  importance  flowing  into  the 
Arctic  Ocean  is  the  Colville,  for  a  long  time 
supposed  to  be  the  outlet  of  the  Yukon. 

The  mean  annual  temperature  of  the 
Yukon  district  of  Alaska  is  about  25°  Fah¬ 
renheit,  and  the  ground  remains  frozen  to 
within  about  two  or  three  feet  of  the  surface 
throughout  the  Summer.  In  Winter  the  ice 
on  the  Yukon  averages  about  five  feet  in 


thickness,  and  it  ha3  been 
known  to  reach  nine  feet  in 
thickness.  The  Summer  is 
short,  dry  and  hot.  May, 
June,  and  a  part  of  July, 
constitute  the  pleasant  sea¬ 
son,  then  the  rainy  weather 
begins  and  lasts  till  October. 
The  lowest  temperature  ever 
recorded  in  this  region  was 
70°  below  zero. 

In  the  Aleutian  district 
the  mean  annual  tempera¬ 
ture  ranges  from  36°  to  40°. 
In  a  series  of  observations 
at  Unalashka,  the  highest 
recorded  was  77°,  and  the 
lowest  0°.  The  average  an¬ 
nual  rainfall  is  about  40 
inches,  distributed  among 
150  rainy  days  in  the  year. 
January,  February  and  June 
are  the  pleasantest  months. 

The  climate  of  the  Sitkan 
district  is  still  warmer  and 
moister.  The  mean  annual 
temperature  is  44.07°  Fahr.. 
and  the  average  rainfall, 
from  60  to  90  inches.  The  town  of  Sitka  is  the  rainiest 
place  in  the  world  outside  of  the  Tropics.  The  number 
of  rainy  days  varies  from  190  to  285.  The  average  tem¬ 
perature  in  Winter  is  proportionately  much  higher  than 
that  in  Summer,  the  rain  making  that  season  unduly  cold. 
Ice  fit  for  consumption  rarely  ever  forms  in  Sitka. 

In  addition  to  the  sealskins,  Alaska  furnishes  about 


mother’s  grave. 


ALASKAN  WOMEN  FISHING  THROUGH  THE  ICE  IN  THE  KUYUK  RIVER 


Settlements  at  the  Mouth  of  the  Yukon  River. 


$100,000  worth  of  sea  otter  fur,  and  a  variety  of  land  fur 
animals,  including  several  varieties  of  the  fox,  mink, 
beaver,  marten,  lynx,  otter,  bear  and  wolverine.  There 
are  also  the  skins  of  the  whistler,  reindeer,  mountain  goat 
and  sheep,  ermine,  marmot,  muskrat  and  wolf.  The  fur 
product  amounts  to  $1,000,000  annually. 

During  the  last  two  years  .three  expeditions  to  Alaska 
have  conclusively  shown  that  Americans  who  possess  a 
mania  for  exploration  need  not  journey  to  Franz- Josef 
Land  or  Equatorial  Africa  in  order  to  satisfy  it.  Within 
their  own  domains  are  regions  easily  accessible,  but  as  yet 
uuvisited  by  white  men,  which  have  a  high  degree  of  geo¬ 
graphical  interest  and  perhaps  no  little  commercial  im¬ 
portance.  From  the  latest  of  these  expeditions  Lieutenant 
George  M.  Stoney  has  just  returned,  bringing  news  of 
fresh  discoveries,  and  the  account  of  a  voyage  of  400  miles 
up  a  great  river,  whose  existence,  prior  to  last  year,  was 
only  vaguely  suspected. 

Taking  these  recent  Alaskan  explorations  in  chrono¬ 
logical  order,  we  find  the  first  to  be  that  of  Lieutenant 
Frederick  Schwatka,  who  set  out  from  Vancouver  in  May, 
1883,  with  a  party  of  seven  persons  besides  himself.  Hav¬ 
ing  arrived  at  Sitka,  he  crossed  the  country  of  the  Chilcat 
Indians,  a  distance  of  about  140  miles,  to  the  mouth  of 
the  Perra  Pass,  and  through  this  defile,  which  was  covered 
with  snow  and  ice,  reached  the  opposite  flank  of  the  high 
mountain  chain,  and  soon  after  came  upon  the  upper 
waters  of  the  Yukon.  The  explorers  were  then  about  180 
miles  east  from  the  coast ;  and  on  the  borders  of  a  lake 
which  they  called  Lake  Lindermann  they  built  a  raft  for 
the  purpose  of  descending  the  river.  Threescore  Indians 
had  brought  their  food,  clothing,  and  other  supplies, 
through  Perra  Pass,  carrying  an  average  of  a  hundred 
pounds  each  on  their  backs.  These  provisions  being  placed 
on  the  raft,  the  Indians  were  sent  back  to  their  homes. 
The  raft  voyage  down  the  great  river  of  Alaska,  now 
through  deep  lakes  and  now  through  lagoons  or  marshes, 
continued  for  1,829  miles,  when  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
was  reached,  on  the  27th  of  August,  1883. 

Meanwhile  an  enterprise  even  more  interesting  had  been 
undartaken  by  Ensign  (now  Lieutenant)  Stoney  of  the 
Navy.  This  officer,  on  the  strength  of  reports  from  na¬ 
tives  that  a  great  river  debouched  at  Hotliam  Inlet,  was 
left  by  Captain  Healey,  of  the  revenue  cutter  Corwin,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  inlet,  in  July,  1883,  to  investigate  the 
facts.  With  two  men  and  a  dingey,  and  supplied  with  ten 
days’  provisions,  Ensign  Stoney  discovered  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  and  ascended  it  fifty  miles.  On  the  12th  of 
April,  1884,  he  set  out  from  San  Francisco  in  the  schooner 
IJnalaslika,  which  had  been  fitted  up  at  the  Mare  Island 
Yard  for  the  purpose  of  further  exploring  this  stream,  to 
which  had  been  given  the  name  of  Putnam  River,  in  honor 
of  the  young  officer  of  the  Rodgers  who  was  lost  on  the 
ice  near  the  Siberian  coast.  From  this  second  trip  he  has 
now  returned  to  San  Francisco. 

While  the  full  details  of  Lieutenant  Stoney’s  latest  dis¬ 
coveries  will  be  contained  in  his  report  to  Secretary  Chan¬ 
dler,  it  is  already  known  that  Putnam  River  is  three-fourths 
of  a  mile  wide  near  its  mouth,  and  half  a  mile  wide  for  a 
long  distance  up  the  stream.  Throughout  scores  of  miles 
it  has  a  depth  everywhere  of  not  less  than  two  fathoms, 
which  is  increased  in  some  parts  to  seven.  The  banks  are 
lined  with  birch,  alder,  pine  and  spruce,  and  some  of  the 
trees  are  a  foot  thick.  This  growth  of  timber  and  the 
presence  of  flowers  and  vegetation  not  hitherto  known  to 
exist  in  so  high  a  latitude,  have  made  the  complete  explo¬ 
ration  of  the  valley  of  Putnam  River  a  work  of  importance. 
The  announcement  of  the  results  disclosed  by  a  journey 
of  400  miles  up  the  stream  will  be  awaited  with  interest. 


The  little  trading-station  at  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon 
River,  in  Alaska,  is  the  most  northern  white  settlement  in 
United  States.  Situated  a  little  south  of  the  Arctic  Circle, 
on  the  east  shore  of  Behring  Sea,  it  is  exposed  to  the 
full  severity  of  an  Arctic  Winter.  St.  Michaels,  as  the 
place  is  called,  was  established  by  the  Russian  Fur  Com¬ 
pany  a  number  of  years  before  the  transfer  of  the  country 
to  the  United  States,  when  all  the  buildings  were  pur¬ 
chased  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  and  by  them 
made  into  headquarters  for  the  fur  district  of  the  great 
Yukon  River.  From  this  post,  traders,  mostly  white  men, 
are  sent  every  Spring  to  the  interior,  some  of  them  going 
over  two  thousand  miles  up  the  river.  The  following 
year  they  return,  bringing  down  the  results  of  twelve 
months’  trade  to  St.  MichaeL  for  shipmeut  to  San  Fran¬ 
cisco.  It  was  here  the  ill-fated  Jeannette  took  her  final  de¬ 
parture  from  the  last  evidence  of  civilization,  steaming  into 
the  Arctic  never  to  return.  She  left  behind  her  a  small- 
boat,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  only  remaining  relic  of  tko 
expedition.  Across  the  bay  the  Western  Fur  and  Trading 
Company  had  a  station,  also  entitled  St.  Michaels,  but 
which  is  now  abandoned,  owing  to  the  failure  of  the  com¬ 
pany  to  compete  successfully  with  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company.  During  the  Summer,  especially  when  the 
steamer  arrives  bringing  supplies  and  news  of  the  civilized 
world  for  the  preceding  year,  this  little  settlement  is 
thrown  into  a  great  state  of  excitement.  The  Fourth  of 
July  is  religiously  observed  both  by  white  and  Indian 
residents.  A  national  salute  is  fired  9t  noon  from  a  brace 
of  old  cannon,  relics  of  Russian  times,  and  a  dinner-party 
and  an  Indian  dance  are  among  the  amusements  for  the 
day.  But  when  Winter  shuts  in,  the  scene  is  changed. 
Everything  covered  by  snow  and  ice,  a  little  over  two 
hours  of  sunlight  daily,  and  the  thermometer  ranging 
between  twenty  and  forty  degrees  below  zero,  makes  life 
in  that  vicinity  not  quite  so  enjoyable.  Mr.  Lorenzo,  the 
agent  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  two  years  ago 
took  his  wife  up  as  a  bride,  and  Mrs.  Lorenzo  has  made 
his  hitherto  lonely  bachelor  quarters  into  a  pretty  little 
home.  Mrs.  Lorenzo  has  her  team  of  seven  splendid  dogs, 
and,  accompanied  by  an  Indian  servant,  make  frequent 
sledging  expeditions  of  fifteen  or  twenty  miles  along  the 
coast. 


King’s  Island,  Behring  Sea. 


King’s  Island,  situated  in  the  northern  part  of  Behring 
Sea,  about  thirty  miles  south-southwest  of  the  Diomedes, 
is  a  veritable  Arctic  Gibraltar.  Only  in  one  place,  where 
the  village  is  located,  is  a  landing  possible,  and  even  there 
it  is  frequently  dangerous.  The  island  is  half  a  mile  in 
length,  seven  hundred  feet  in  height,  nearly  surrounded 
by  inaccessible  precipices,  and  surmounted  by  a  broad 
plateau.  On  the  south  side,  four  hundred  feet  above  the 
sea,  fairly  well  protected  from  the  severe  winds  of  an 
Arctic  Winter,  a  settlement  of  two  hundred  Esquimaux 
has  sprung  into  existence.  Living  in  houses  built  of 
walrus-hide,  supported  against  the  cliff  by  poles  made 
from  driftwood,  these  natives  appear  during  the  short 
Summer  to  live  an  indolent,  happy  life.  In  Winter  they 
move  into  stone  huts,  partly  under  ground,  and  subsist  on 
the  walrus  and  seal  caught  and  cached  during  the  preced¬ 
ing  Summer.  Very  expert  in  the  use  of  the  “kvack,”  or 
skin  canoe,  a  native  will  come  off  to  the  ship  through  a 
heavy  surf,  safe  and  dry,  when  to  attempt  such  a  perform¬ 
ance  in  an  ordinary  lifeboat  would  result  disastrously  to 
all  concerned.  The  language  of  these  people  is  similar  to 
that  used  by  the  natives  of  Arctic  Alaska,  differing  only  in 
a  few  unimportant  expressions. 


Unalashka,  Aleutian  Islands,  Behbing  Sea. 

The  village  of  Unalashka  is  situated  on  the  shores  of 
a  pretty  little  land-locked  harbor  in  one  of  the  largest 
islands  of  the  Aleutian  chain.  It  is  the  centre  of  the  fur¬ 
trading  district  of  the  se  islands  and  the  headquarters  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  in  Alaska.  An  immense 
business  is  carried  on  in  furs,  more  especially  in  that  of 
the  sea-otter — the  most  valuable  fur  in  the  world.  The 
natives,  consisting  of  a  mixed  population  of  Russians  and 
Aleuts,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  subsist  almost 
entirely  by  hunting  and  fishing;  the  few  exceptions  to 
these  are  the  favored  and  trusted  men  who  are  employed 
by  the  company  as  laborers  and  servants,  the  old  chief  of 
the  settlement,  Buf,  holding  the  high  and  respected  posi¬ 
tion  of  captain  of  police,  and  it  is  only  right  to  state  that 
his  duties  are  faithfully  and  conscientiously  performed. 

Here,  as  elsewhere  in  the  Territory,  the  Alaska  Fur 
Company  have  advanced  the  status  of  the  native  from  that 
of  an  ignorant  savage  to  that  of  a  civilized  being.  Taking 
them  from  the  underground  huts,  or  “barabarahs,”  they 
have  been  placed  in  well-built,  substantial  frame  houses, 
each  family  being  allowed  two  rooms  and  a  small  out¬ 
house  adjoining  the  kitchen  and  living-room,  used  prin¬ 
cipally  for  storing  provisions.  Some  of  the  more  pros¬ 
perous  inhabitants  have  built  for  themselves  houses  of 
larger  dimensions,  better  furnished  than  many  of  those 
belonging  to  or  rented  by  the  laboring  classes  in  the 
States.  A  school,  in  which  both  Russian  and  English  are 
taught  to  the  children,  is  in  operation  during  the  Winter 
months.  Services  are  held  regularly  at  the  Russian-Greek 
Church  by  an  ordained  priest,  and  the  morals  of  the  parish 
are  supposed  to  be  attended  to  by  the  same  individual. 

The  sole  representative  of  the  United  States  Govern¬ 
ment  is  a  deputy  collector  of  customs,  whose  principal 
official  duty  consists  in  sending  his  servant  to  hoist  the 
American  flag  whenever  a  vessel  is  seen  entering  the  har¬ 
bor.  Socially,  however,  the  gentleman  in  question  is 
above  praise,  and  a  hearty  welcome  from  his  charming 
wife,  as  well  as  from  himself,  can  be  safely  guaranteed  to 
anv  stranger  visiting  tlii3  far  possession  of  Uncle  Sam, 

— - »«<♦»>« - 

THE  MUSIC  OF  “THE  ROSE  OF  SHARON.” 

The  first  thing  lo  be  noticed  in  this  oratorio  is  its  form, 
in  which  it  differs  from  all  other  specimens  of  this  class  of 
works.  Those  who  are  accustomed  to  accept  “The 
Messiah  ”  as  the  recognized  form  of  an  oratorio  will  be 
very  much  astonished,  and  perhaps  displeased,  at  the 
form  of  “  The  Rose  of  Sharon.”  Handel  makes  each  of 
his  solos  and  choruses  complete  in  itself,  so  that,  as  far  as 
the  music  is  concerned,  the  sequence  of  pieces  might  be 
altered  at  will ;  and,  in  fact,  this  was  done  in  the  case  of 
“The  Messiah”  at  one  of  the  concerts  of  the  Church 
Music  Association  in  New  York,  when  the  “Hallelujah 
Chorus”  was  removed  from  the  end  of  the  second  part, 
to  the  end  of  the  third  part.  In  the  “Rose  of  Sharon,” 
such  a  procedure  would  be  impossible,  for  the  music  pro¬ 
ceeds  without  break  from  the  beginning  of  each  of  the 
four  parts  to  the  end  of  the  part.  There  is  no  stop  any¬ 
where  in  a  scene,  for  when  the  voices  are  silent  the  orchestra 
continues,  frequently  completing  the  melodic  idea  left  un¬ 
finished  by  the  voices.  In  fact,  the  treatment  is  consist¬ 
ently  dramatic,  and  the  oratorio  is  composed  in  the 
outlines  of  a  grand  opera,  and  the  composer  subordinates 
everything  to  the  dramatic  expression.  Here,  indeed,  we 
have  but  an  advance  upon  the  plan  followed  by  Mendels¬ 
sohn  in  the  “Elijah,”  for  the  dramatic  element  in  that 
work  is  quite  strong.  The  scene  at  Mount  Carmel,  where 


Elijah  and  the  Priests  of  Baal  confront  each  other  ant'll 
build  their  altars  ;  the  scene  with  the  Youth,  and  the  prayer 
of  Elijah  for  rain,  ending  with  the  great  rain  chorus,  and 
the  scene  between  Queen  Jezebel ,  Ahab  and  Elijah ,  are  all 
truly  dramatic,  and  each  one  of  these  might  be  illustrated 
with  scenery  and  action. 

Another  evidence  of  Mr.  Mackenzie’s  sympathy  witli 
modern  rather  than  traditional  methods,  is  found  in  his 
employment  of  representative  themes,  called  by  Wagner 
Leitmotioe.  In  the  very  beginning  of  the  Prologue,  a 
theme  is  employed  representing  the  words,  “  My  love  is 
strong  as  death,”  which  appears  frequently.  Another  is 
always  associated  with  the  exclamation  of  the  Sulamite, 

“  My  beloved  is  mine,  and  I  am  his.”  Another  is  used 
for  the  Villagers  of  Sulam,  another  for  Solomon ,  and 
others.  These  melodic  phrases,  appearing  now  in  the 
voice  parts,  and  now  in  the  orchestra,  bind  the  whole  work 
together,  and  preserve  a  unity  from  beginning  to  end. 

In  distributing  the  voices  of  his  characters,  Mr.  Mac¬ 
kenzie  makes  the  Sulamite  a  soprano  ;  the  Beloved  a  tenor  ; 
Solomon  a  baritone  ;  the  Elder  a  bass  ;  and  the  First 
Woman  a  contralto.  All  the  soloists  are  well  provided 
with  music  ;  the  largest  share  of  work  falling  naturally  to 
the  soprano.  The  contralto  airs  are  specially  effective  ;  \ 

while  those  for  the  tenor,  baritone,  and  bass,  are  all  more  \ 

or  less  important  and  graceful.  A  feature  of  the  oratorio,  l 

indeed,  is  the  admirable  balance  preserved  by  the  com-  ♦ 

poser  in  dealing  with  the  great  divisions  of  his  executive  f 

force.  Although  the  solo  vocalists  have  much  to  do,  the  3 

task  of  the  chorus  and  orchestra  is  scarcely  less  weighty  * 

or  less  prominent.  It  may  even  be  that  the  choristers  en-  \ 

gaged  will  complain  of  too  heavy  a  burden. 

The  Prologue,  suggesting  the  parabolic  character  of  the  ; 
drama  is  given  to  a  contralto  solo.  It  is  declamatory  in  \ 
character,  but  short.  The  opening  of  Part  First  is  a  pas¬ 
toral  chorus,  in  which  what  may  be  called  the  “vineyard  \ 

theme  ”  appears,  which  runs  through  the  succeeding  solo  ■ 

of  the  Beloved  and  the  Sulamite' s  answer,  together  with  i- 

the  duet  between  these  two.  The  pastoral -chorus  is  re-  f 

peated,  and  the  music  runs  without  break  into  the  orches-  : 

tral  movement,  entitled  “Spring  Morning  on  Lebanon.”  j 

This  ends  scene  first.  The  second  scene  is  called  “  In  the 
Vineyards,”  and  is  devoted  to  Solomon's  entry.  Here  the  i 
musU  makes  a  decided  change  in  character,  the  exclama-  | 
tion3  of  the  people,  the  solos  of  Solomon ,  and  the  broadly  ■ 
polyphonic  chorus  of  people,  “  God  Save  the  King,”  all  ! 
being  in  happy  accordance  with  the  text.  The  musical  ■, 
figure  accompanying  Solomon  is  in  military  march  style.  j 
It  is  frequently  heard  in  various  forms  and  keys.  This 
scene  is  intensely  dramatic.  Solomon's  two  fine  songs, 
the  Sulamite' s  rejection  of  his  suit,  the  ejaculations  of  the 
princes  and  nobles  in  Solomon's  train,  and  the  per¬ 
suasions  of  the  Elder ,  are  all  different  in  their  charac¬ 
teristics,  but  all  very  appropriate.  The  scene  ends  with 
a  repetition  of  the  chorus,  “God  Save  the  King.” 

The  Sulamite  has  now  been  carried  to  Jerusalem  by  her 
royal  lover,  and  the  first  scene  of  Part  Second  opens  in 
Solomon's  palace.  The  Sulamite  is  alone,  and  she  sings  a 
touchingly  beautiful  solo,  voicing  her  unfailing  trust  in 
God,  the  words  of  which  are  Psalm  xxiii.  1  -4.  The  women 
of  the  palace  endeavor  to  persuade  the  Sulamite  to  receive 
the  King’3  advanc  s,  an  1  she  reiterates  her  affection  for 
her  village  lover.  The  leading  motive  representing  the 
Beloved  appears  frequently,  and  the  entreaties  of  the 
Women  are  also  accompanied  by  a  representative  theme. 
The  commingling  of  these  two  themes  is  very  artistically 
accomplished  ;  and  when  the  Women  sneei’ingly  bid  the 
Sulamite  return  to  her  village  shepherd,  we  hear  in  the 
orchestral  part  snatches  of  the  pastoral  chorus  of  the  first 
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Greely.  Tho  Neptune,  the  vessel  which  took  the 
party,  met  with  heavy  gales  and  a  rough  sea,  and 
fiv,e  days  after  starting  encountered  the  first  field 
icq.  These,  though  not  large,  were  heavy  aud  solid. 
The  little  ship  fore  id  her  way  through  the  field, 
and  ou  the  17th  of  July  reached  Godbavn. 
There  a  quantity  of  supplies  for  the  Greely 
party  was  taken  on  board,  and  ou  the  20  th 
the  Neptune  resumed  her  dreary  voyage  northward. 
Two  day3  afterward  they  were  again  encompassed 
.with  field  ice,  rain  and  sleet  increasing  their  dis¬ 
comfort.  The  weather  cleared,  however,  suffi¬ 
ciently  at  noon  to  enable  the  captain  to  ascertain 
his  position,  which  was  found  to  be  latitude  73 
deg.  4  min.  north,  and  longtitude  63  deg.  19  min. 
west.  At  night  a  blinding  snow  stofm  came  on, 
and  the  Neptune  was  tied  up  to  the  ice  field,  being 
unable  to  force  her  way  through  the  ice,  which  had 
become  firmer  and  more  closely  packed.  Iu  the 
morning  the  work  of  forcing  the  vessel  to  the  north¬ 
ward  through  the  ice  was  resumed,  and  they  were 
able  to  make  fair  progress.  On  the  23d  the  little  ship 
was  completely  boset,  beiug  unable  to  move  in  any 
direction,  but  at  midnight  a  strong  north  wind 
freed  the  vessel  and  they  made  their  way  to  latitude 
75  degrees  north,  and  longitude  GO  degrees  west, 
when  they  were  again  beset,  drifting  helplessly 
with’ the  tides  within  plain  view  of  Cape  York,  with 
its  numerous  glaciers  and  crimson  cliffs  of  Beverly. 
On  tho  28th  a  favorable  gale  blow  and  the  Noptune 
made  fair  progress,  passing  Westenholm  Island  at 
eight  o’clock,  iu  the  morning  and  Cary  Islands 
about  seven  in  the  evening. 

OFF  LITTLETON  ISLAND. 

At  half-past  three  on  the  morning  of  tho  29th, 
Littleton  Island  was  passed.  Half  an  hour  later 
the  further  progress  of  the  Neptune  was  most 
effectually  checked  by  an  unbroken  barrier  of  ice 
from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  thick,  extending  from 
Cape  Inglefiold  on  the  west,  across  the  Sound  to 
Rosse  Bay  aud  to  the  northern  horizon.  The  ship’s 
head  was  turned  to  the  southward  and  Pandora 
Harbor  was  made  for.  There  they  anchored  for  a 
week  and  rode  out  a  succession  of  southwesterly 
gales,  losing  one  anchor  and  two  heavy  haw¬ 
ser's.  G>ing  ashore.  Sir  Allen  Young’s  record 
ot  the  Pandora  was  found  near  the  water’s 
edge,  whore  it  had  been  washed  down 
from  the  cairn  upon  the  summit  of.  a  low 
point  of  rocks.  Game  was  found  in  abundance. 
Arctic  hares,  eider  ducks,  auks  aud  several  varie¬ 
ties  of  ducks  were  brought  in  by  tho  hunting 
parties.  Enough  to  supply  all  hands  for  two  weeks 
was  shot  and  proved  an  acceptable  change  trom  tho 
ordinary  ship’s  diet.  ’On  Monday  morning,  August 
7,  the  voyage  was  resumed.  The  ship  soon  fell  in 
with  heavy  ice  and  at  night  they  were  compelled  to 
stop  aud  tie  up  to  an  icefioe  off  the  northern  xioint 
of  Baclie  Island. 

NIPPED  BY  THE  PACK. 

On  the  morning  of  the  9th  the  ship  was  com¬ 
pletely  beset,  movement  in  any  direction  being  im¬ 
possible.  Victoria  Hoad  was  visible  twelve  miles 
off.  Toward  night  the  larger  fields  closed  in  more 
rapidly,  rendering  their  position  extremely  peril¬ 
ous.  The  ship  was  raised  bodily  three  feet,  aud 
the  creaking  of  timbers  aud  the  grinding  of  the  ice 
as  it  pressed  upon  her  sides  were  ominous  sounds. 
Had  it  not  been  for  the  smaller  and  softer  ice  im¬ 
mediately  around  them,  and  which,  crushed  by  the 
solid  fields  as  they  closed  in,  formed  a  cushion,  so 
to  speak,  underneath  the  hull,  the  strong  ship 
would  doubtless  have  been  crushed.  On  the  next 
day  the  ship  drifted  a  short  distance  northward,  aud 
reached  the  highest  point  attained,  79  deg.  20  min. 
They  were  then  twelve  miles  from  Cape  Hawkes  and 
seventeen  from  Cape  Prescott,  tho  intervening  ice  be¬ 
ing  impassable  by  even  an  unencumbered  man.  The 
season,  however,  was  still  young,  and  all  ou  board 
were  sanguine  that  a  northerly  wind  would  soon 
start  the  ice  and  that  Discovery  Harbor  might  yet 
be  reached.  On  tbo  11th  tho  ice  closed  in  more 
firmly,  piling  the  broken  fragments  as  high  as  the 
bulwarks.  On  the  12th  the  wind  subsided  and  the 
ship  was  once  more  on  an  even  keel,  but  still  three 
feet  above  the  proper  level.  At  midnight  a  geutlo 
cracking  of  the  young  ice  attracted  attention 
and  the  water  began  to  trickle  through.  At 
seven  o’clock  a  slight  opening  was.  ob¬ 
served  between  the  large  fields  which  hud 
field  the  Neptune  so  fast,  and  with  great 
exertion  the  ship  was  forced  into  open  water  to  the 
southward.  So  ereat  a  power  was  found  necessary 
to  force  her  way  that  the  boiler  was  overstrained 
and  sprang  aleak.  This  unfortunate  result  very 
naturally  added  to  the  anxiety  of  those  on  board. 
Ou  the  15tfi  of  August  open  water  was  reached  aud 
the  Neptune  stood  across  the  sound  to  the  eastern 
shore.  They  found  no  opening  and  concluded  to 
secure  an  auefiorage  from  which  to  watch  the 
movements  of  tiie  ice,  so  that  they  might  be  pre¬ 
pared  to  take  advantage  of  the  first  opportunity  to 
reach  Cape  Hawkes,  ac  least,  where  Mr.  Beebe  had 
determined  to  establish  a  depot  aud  leave  the 
whaleboat  specified  by  Lieutenant  Greely,  which 
coilld  be  removed  and  taken  further  north  should 
opportunity  oconr. 

IN  PAYER  HARBOR. 

On  the  18th  of  August  a  comfortable  anchorage 
Wa->  found  In  Payer  Harbor,  between  Cape  Sabine 
aud  Brevoort  Island,  where  the  Alert  aud  Discovery 
remained  for  a  few  days  In  1875.  Iu  a  cairn  ou  tho 
summit  of  Brevoort  Island  Captain  Nares’  record 
was  found,  and  on  a  long  low  Island  noar  to  and 
du-'  west  from  Brevoort  Island  was  found  a  Bmall 
depot  of  provisions  left  by  tho  Discovery.  The 
depot  contained  oue  barrel  ot  canned  beef, 
two  tins  of  bacon,  forty  pounds  each;  oue 
barrel  containing  100  pounus  ot  dog  biscuit, 
two  bairels  of  biscuit,  all  in  good  condition; 
a  quantity  of  chocolate,  tea  and  sugar,  wicks, 
tobacco,  salt,  steariue,  onion  powder  aud  matches, 
uii  in  fairly  good  condition.  Three  small  casks  that 
bad  contained  rum  and  high  wines  were  separated 
from  the  other  packages,  broken  and  their  conteiiti 


nearer  Lady  Franklin  Bay,  where  the  United  States 
circumpolar  station  is  located,  than  a  distance  of 
100  miles,  which  is  quite  a  serious  distance  in 
Arctic  regions.  In  a  communication  dated  August 
15,  1881,  Lieutenant  Greely  stated  that  iu  his  opin¬ 
ion  a  retreat  southward  from  Lady  Franklin  Bay  to 
Cape  Sabine  would  be  perfectly  practicable  iu  case 
no  vessel  could  reach  them  in  1882  or  1883. 


A  SECOND  FAILURE. 


THE  RELIEF  SHIP  PROTEUS  NIPPED  AND  SUNE 
IN  smith’s  SOUND. 

Lieutenant  E.  A.  Garlington,  of  the  Seventh  cav¬ 
alry,  wai  selected  by  the  government  to  command 
the  second  party  to  go  .to  the  relief  of  the  Greely 
expedition.  Ou  the  29th  of  last  June  he  sailed  from 
St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  on  the  steamship  Pro¬ 
teus,  the  same  vessel  that  carried  Greely 
and  his  men  to  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  The 
United  States  steamship  Yantic  accompanied 
the  Proteus  as  a  supply  ship  and  base.  Godhavn 
Harbor  was  entered  on  Jupr  7,  coal  bunkers  were 
filled,  stores  for  the  Greely  party  were  taken  on 
board,  preparations  were  made  to  form  depots,  and 
everything  was  got  iu  oraer  for  the  voyage.  The 
Yantic  arrived  on  July  12.  Two  days  later  twenty- 
one  Esquimaux  dogs  were  taken  on  board,  and 
ou  July  10  tho  Proteus  sailed,  leaving  the 
Yantic  in  port.  For  two  days  the  strong 
ship  forced  ner  way  to  the  north  .through 
a  thick  ice  floe,  on  which  were  many  pools  of 
brackish  water.  On  the  third  day  the  Proteus  was 
stopped  by  an  impenetrable  ice  pack;  backing  her 
astern,  the  ship  was  moored  to  tne  fioe.  A  lead  to 
the  west  was,  however,  discovered,  and  on  the  21st 
Southeast  Carey  Island  was  reached,  the  caohe  of 
tho  Nares  expedition  beiug  plainly  in  sight  on  the 
southwest  end  of  tho  island.  Lieutenant  Garlington 
lauded  aud  found  the  greater  part  of  the  stores  iu 
■good  condition.  He  took  a  copy  of  all  the  records 
ho  found,  leaving  in  turn  a  copy  of  his  own.  Next 
day  Cape  York  was  rounded,  aiid  the  ship  entered 
Pandora  Harbor.  The  weather  was  delightfully 
warm,  tho  hills  were  covered  with  verdure,  aud  the 
cliffs  overlooking  the  harbor  were  covered  with 
birus. 

PASSING  LITTLETON  ISLAND. 

Pushing  on,  Littleton  Island  was  passed,  tho  coal 
pile  being  plainly  visible  aud  ^apparently  undis¬ 
turbed.  With  tho  stiongest  telescope  on  board  no 
ice  was  visible  to  tho  northward  from  the  crow’s 
nest.  Payer  Harbor  was  entered  the  same  after¬ 
noon  and  tho  cache  of  the  expedition  of  the  pre¬ 
vious  year  was  examiued.  Everything  was  in 
good  condition  except  the  boat,  which  had 
evidently  been  clawed  by  bears.  In  the  even¬ 
ing  the  voyage  was  resumed  and  Cape  Sabine 
was  rounded,  the  Proteus  threading  her  way 
through  an  open  lane  of  water.  When  within  four 
miles  of  Cape  Albert  the  ship’s  way  was  barred  by 
a  tuick  icepack  which  extended  across  the  sound. 
Seeing. open  water  GOO  yards  to  the  northward  of  the 
pack,  tho  Captain  thought  the  snip  could  be  ram¬ 
med  through.  Half  the  distance  whs  accomplished 
iu  this  way,  hut  then  the  ramming  proved  to  be 
ineffectual,  as  the  fragments  of  ice  about  the  ship 
hid  become  ground  up  so  fine  that  when  she 
backed  out  it  would  fill  up  the  space  immediately 
in  trout  of  the  new  fracture  in  the  ice;  and  as  the 
ship  advanced  to  rum  it  acted  as  a  cushion, 
which  reduced  her  momentum  to  such  an  extefit 
that  she  could  not  force  her  way  through. 
At  midnight  further  efforts  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  were  abandoned,  aud  a  lead  was 
found  more  to  the  oastward,  in  which  the  ship 
made  fair  progress  until  two  A.  M.  on  tho  23d, 
when  she  was  jammed,  and  unable  to  move  in  any 
direction  within  200  yards  of  open  water.  The 
blocs  lasted  only  for  three  hours,  the  ice  in  front 
separating,  aud  tue  Protem  steamed  through  the 
open  water  until  within  four  miles  of  Cape  Albert. 

NIPPED  AND  FOUNDERING. 

On  tho  same  aftornoon  the  ship  was  brought  to  a 
standstill,  lying  due  east  ami  west.  Tho  ice  in 
front  an’d  along  the  track  she  was  following  began 
to  show  signs  of  enormous  pressure.  A  nip  was 
imminent.  The  Neptune  had  been  beset  iD  nearly 
tho  same  position  the  previous  year;  but  had 
withstood  the  straiuj,  rising  three  feet,  get¬ 
ting  through  without  darnige.  The  pressure 
against  the  sides  of  the  Proteus  increased,  the 
heavy  ice  (from  five  to  seven  feet  thick)  broke  aud 
rafted  up  on  tho  iloe  almidship*  and  astern.  But 
still  there  were  no  sigris  of  giving  way.  Meanwhile 
Lieutenant  Garlingtoq’s  men  were  getting  the 
stores  on  deck  in  readiness  for  an  emergency. 
All  at  once  there  was  a  loud  crash.  The  ice 
had  forced  its  way  through  the  ship’s  side  into 
the  starboard  coal  bunker.  The  deck  planks  began 
to  rise  and  the  seams  to  open  out.  All  the 
stores  ou  deck  and  (hose  near  at  hand  in  the 
hold  wore  now  thrown  ou  to  the  ice  and  two  boats 
were  also  lowered  onto  tho  fioe.  These  were  the 
starboard  whale  boat  aud  the  dingy.  Tho  port 
whale  boat  was  jammed  aud  resisted  all  efforts  to 
move  it.  The  ship  now  bogau  to  settle.  The  cry  was 
raised,  “She  is  sitiking  All  hands  left  her,  but 
as  she  settled  only  a  few  inches  there  seemed  to  be 
no  immediate  danger.  Making  a  great  effort,  the 
enlisted  men,  assisted  by  members  of  tho  crew 
of  the  Proteus,  got  tho  port  whale  boat  clear. 
The  instruments  aud  records  were  got  on  tho  floe. 
At  a  quarter  past  seyeu  in  tho  evoniug  the  ship 
sank.  Cape  Sabine  bearing  N.  N.  W.  W.,  distant 
six  miles.  The  efforts  of  the  party  were  then 
directed  to  saving  the  stores  aud  preparing  for  the 
retreat,  which  all  hands,  after  many  penis,  suc¬ 
ceeded  eventually  in  making  good. 

STORES  pOB  GREELY. 

Lieutenant  Garlington  left  the  following  stores  of 
clothing  for  the  Greely  party  iu  a  oache  on  the 
rocks  in  Payer  Harbor:— Blouses,  trousers,  llaunol 
shirts,  woollen  aud  rubber  blankets,  stockings, 
mits,  buffalo  overcoats;  fur  caps,  flannel  drawers 
and  undershirts,  all  jwrapped  up  in  rubber 
blankets,  covered  with  a  tent  fly  and  weighted 
down  with  rocks.  This  supply  of  clothing  was 
sufficient  for  twenty-fiv^nen  for  six  months.  Near 
this  cache  a  new  topsaijpind  two  bolts  of  new  can- 


considered  advice  is  given  as  to  the  choice  of  a  win¬ 
ter  harbor,  the  use  of  the  n  ode  of  boat  expeditions 
aud  the  chances  of  obtaining  food  supplies  on 
Grinnell  Laud. 

THE  THETIS. 

The  Thetis  is  the  ffag  ship  of  the  expedition.  She 
was,  until  purchased  by  the  government,  a  Dundee 
steam  .whaler.  She  i9  of  great  strength,  an  excellent 
sea  bout,  and  capitally  adapted  for  the  present  voy¬ 
age.  Like  all  vessels  constructed  for  the  whaling 
business,  she  is  no  beauty,  but  what  she  lacks 
in  symmetry  of  shape  she  makes  up  in  sea¬ 
worthiness  and  solidity.  She  is  of  about 
600  tonB  burden,  181  feet  long,  29  feet  beam, 
aud  her  depth  of  hold  is  21  feet.  Her  engines 
are  of  98  nominal  horse  power  and  under 
favorable  circumstances  can  steam  from  six  to 
eight  knots  an  hour.  She  was  built  two  years  ago 
and  the  price  paid  for  her  was  $140,000.  On  Feb¬ 
ruary  29  she  sailed  from  Dundee  for  New  York, 
under  tho  command  of  Lieutenaut  L.  L.  Beamy,  of 
the  Unitod  States  Navy.  She  experienced  heavy 
gales  on  the  voyage  aud  was  driven  far  to  tho 
northward.  Iu  latitude  4G  deg.  20  min.  north 
aud  longitude  47  deg.  14  min.  west  a  field  of 
ice  was  encountered  twenty-five  miles  wide. 
The  Thetis  was  rammed  through  it.  The  hatches 
were  battened  down  for  twenty  days,  big  seas 
sweeping  her  decks  fore  aud  aft.  The  ship  was  noi. 

n  the  slightest  degree  injured  by  sea  r  ice,  the 
only  mishaps  which  occurred  beiug  the  smashing 
of  a  whaleboat  aud  the  washing  away  of  oue  of  the 
sidelights.  Tho  Thetis  was  admitted  to  be  the 
stanchest  aud  most  .serviceable  vessel  in  the 
Dundee  whaling  fleet.  She  was  inspected  in 
behalf  of  the  government  by  Lieutenant 
Commander  F.  E.  Chadwick,  naval  attache 
of  the  American  Legation  at  London,  assisted  by 
Mr.  Leigh  Smith, 4he  well  known  Arctic  explorer. 
Since  her  arrival  at  this  port  ou  March  22  she  has 
boon  thoroughly  overhauled  at  the  Brooklyn  Navy 
Yard.  New  decks  have  been  put  iu  and  extra  diag¬ 
onal  and  athwart  ship  braces  have  been  fitted.  Tire 
detail  of  officers  for  tho  Thetis  is  as  follows: — 

Commander  W.  S.  Schley4  commander;  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Uriel  Sebroe,  executive;  Lieutenant  E.  H. 
Taunt,  navigator;  Lieutenaut  O.  C.  Lemly,  Ensign 
C.  H.  HaVlow,  Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  E,  H. 
Green  and  Chief  Engineer  George  W.  Melville. 

THE  BEAR. 

.  The  steamer  Bear  was  a  steam  sealer  hailing  from 
Dundee,  where  she  was  built  boiuo  uiuo  years  ago. 
She  is  of  648  tons  burden,  heavily  timbered  and 
strongly  bolted.  She  is,  if  possible,  uglier  to  look 
at  than  the  Thetis,  but  is  doubtless  a  strong  aud 
serviceable  craft.  A  year  ago  she  was  fitted  at 
Greenock  with  a  new  steel  boiler,  and  her  engines, 
of  llu  horse  power,  are  in  good  condition.  She  luis 
three  masts,  is  bark  rigged  aud  can  steam  about 
eight  knots  an  hour  iu  smooth  water.  She  too  has 
been  thoroughly  overhauled  aud  refitted. 

The  detail  for  the  Bear  is  as  follows: — Lieutenant 
W.  H.  Emory,  commander;  Lieutenant  J.  H.  Crosby, 
executive;  Lieutenant  Johu  It.  Colwell,  navigator; 
Lieutenaut  N.  B.  Usher,  Ensign  L.  K.  Reynolds, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  H.  E.  Ames  and  Chief 
Engineer  John  Lowe. 

The  Boar  will  leave  this  port  on  April  24  and  the 
Thetis  will  suil  ten  days  later. 

The  steam  launches,  one  for  each  vessel,  are  pro¬ 
vided  with  a  combination  joint  on  the  screw  sharts 
so  as  to  raise  the  screws  from  the  water  in  case  of 
danger  from  ice.  The  condenser  for  making  fresh 
water  for  drinking  purposes  and  f<?r  the  feeding  of 
the  boilers  is  a  pipe  ruuniug  along  the  bottom  of 
tho  boat  parallel  with  the  keel.  For  the  other  boats 
sled  runners  have  been  made  so  as  to  bo  attached 
and  detached  at  any  time,  aud  for  some  of  the 
boats  the  runners  will  be  attached  permanently*. 

THE  ALEUT 

The  Alert,  the  gift  of  the  British  government,  has 
already  gaiued  fame  as  the  advance  ship  of  the 
Nares  expedition  of  1875.  She  was  built  originally 
in  the  Pembroke  dock  yard  in  1856  and  was  then 
classed  as  a  five  gun  steam  sloop  of  war.  Tho 
Alert  may  be  fairly  classed  as  one  of  the  strongest 
vessels  afloat,  and  is  thus  admirably  suited  for  the 
arduous  task  on  which  she  has  been  and  will  be  again 
employed.  She  is  a  double-skin  wooden  vessel 
of  1,270  tons  displacement  aud  381  horse  power.  In 
1875  she  was  thoroughly  rebuilt  at  Portsmouth, 
and  specially  strengthened  for  Arctic  service,  under 
the  direction  of  Admiral  Sir  Leopold  McClintock, 
for  the  expedition  commanded  by  Sir  George 
Nares. 

After  her  return  in  1878  sfle  was  again  com¬ 
missioned  for  surveying  service,  and  was  paid  off 
iu  the  autumn  of  1S82  at  Sheerness.  She  has. had 
new  rigging  and  now  spars,  and  a  new  rudder  fitted 
for  shipping  and  unshipping,  which  was  neces¬ 
sary  for  Arctic  work.  She  has  beon  strongly 
protected  at  the  bow  with  iron  plates  going 
entirely  round  the  stem  and  eight  feet  aft,  and  new 
groenheart  plauks  have  been  put  in  where  tho 
worst  chafing  had  occurred  on  her  previous  expe¬ 
dition.  In  all  other  respects  such  changes  have 
been  made  as  to  bring  her  as  nearly  as  possible  to 
her  previous  condition  as  fitted  in  1875. 

Captain  Chadwick,  naval  attache  of  the  United 
States  Legation,  has  had  the  direction  of  tho  work, 
willed;  under  tho  supervision  of  Captain ' Good¬ 
rich,  with  the  advice  aud  assistance  of 
Cuptain  Parr,  has  been  effected  with  great 
promptitude  and  despatch.  Throughout  the  Ad¬ 
miralty  have  rendered  all  the  aid  thoy  possibly 
could,  while  Sir  Loopold  McCliutook,  Sir  George 
Nares  Sir  Allen  Young  aud  Leigh  Smith  have 
placed  their  experience  at  the  disposal  of  the  new 
expedition. 

The  detail  for  the  Alert  has  not  yet  boen  com¬ 
pleted.  She  will  be  in  command  ot'  Commander 
Coffin.  On  account-of  hdr  size  she  will  be  used  as  a 
supply  snip  and  will  follow  iu  the  wake  of  tho 
other  vessels  so  as  to  be  of  service  in  case  of  need. 


WORK  AT  THE  STATIONS. 


INSTRUCTIONS  OF  THE  POLAR  CONGRESS  TO 
THE  COMMANDERS  OF  THE  COLONIES. 

At  the  suggestion  of  Count  Wilczek  the  Polar 
Congress  resolved  to  publish  a  special  journal,  tho 
Bulletin  de  la  Commission  Polaric  Internationale,  This 
publication  was  to  record  the  work  of  the  ex- 
•oditions  aud  to  Inform  the  scientific  world 
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IMPQLAR  STATIONS. 

Ilonies  Established  in  the  Arctic  Circle,  According 
tions  of  the  Polar  Conference. 
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grocs  south  latitude  aud  about  eleven  hundred 
miles  to  the  eastward  of  Cape  lioru.  These  south¬ 
ern  stations  were  to  perform  the  same  work  in  the 
way  of  scientific  observation  as  their  friends  at 
the  north.  They  were  to  note  carefully  all  the 
phenomena,  in  order  that  they  might  bo  able  to  com¬ 
pare  their  results  with  those  of  the  Arctic  stations. 
The  gentlemen  in  charge  of  the  observatories  at 
Melbourne  and  Cape  Town  were  also  instructed  to 
make  a  series  of  observations  in  couucctiou  with  the 
researches  of  the  French  aud  Herman  expeditious. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  thut  fifteen  expeditious  were 
arrangoil  for  to  carry  out  the  plans  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Polar  Commission.  Arrangements  were  also 
made  for  the  taking  of  magnetic  and  meteorological 
observations  at  a  number  of  permanent  observa¬ 
tories  on  the  1st  aud  15th  of  each  month;  the  same 
work  was  also  provided  for  on  many  ships  of  war 
bolongiug  to  various  countries,  and  the  officers  of 
several  merchaut  vessels  were  also  enlisted  in  the 
cause  of  science. 


THE  GREELY  COLONY. 


at  St.  Petersburg  to  complete  the  arrangements.  It 
was  decided  that  the  observations  at  all  the  circum¬ 
polar  stations  should  be  begun  as  soon  after 
August  1,  1882,  as  possible,  and  that  they  should 
be  continued  until  September  in  tbe  following 
year.  It  was  announced  at  this  meeting  that 
France,  England  and  Germany  would  also  take 
part  in  the  work.  The  stations  were  finally  re¬ 
solved  upon  as  follows: — The  United  States  in 
Lady  Franklin  Bay,  in  Smith’s  Sound  and  also  at 
Point  Barrow;  Denmark  at  Godthaab :  Germany  in 
Cumberland  Sound,  on  the 'west side  of  Davis  Strait; 
England  at  Fort  Rue,  in  the  heart  of  tlio  Hudson 
Bay  territory,  near  the  Great  Slave  Lake;  Russia  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Lena  and  at  Moller’s  Bay,  Nova 
Zombla:  Holland  at  Dickson's  Havn;  Norway  at 
Bosekop,  in  tho  Alten  Fjord;  Sweden  at  Spitz- 
bergen;  Austria  at  Jau  Mayen  Island,  fa¬ 
mous  for  its  fog  and  ico.  Tho  Finnish 
Landdag  equipped  a  meteorological  station  at 
bod.mkyla ;  a  branch  station  was  also  established 
in  Labrador.  France  selected  a  station  near  Cape 
Horn,  aud  Germany  also  ventured  iuto  tho 
Antarctic  regions  by  sending  a  party  to 
oue  of  the  island*  of  South  Georgia,  in  01  do* 


AN  AMERICAN  POLAR  STATION  ESTABLISH  ED  IN 
LADY  FRANKLIN  BAY. 

In  June,  18S1,  preparations  having  been  made  for 
the  United  States  Arctic  colony,  the  following 
named  ollicers  and  enlisted  xucu  were  assigned  to 
duty  as  the  expeditionary  force  to  Lady  Frankliu 
Bay : — 

First  Lieutenant  A.  W.  Greely,  Fifth  cavalry,  act¬ 
ing  signal  officer  aud  assistant. 

Second  Lieutenant  Frederick  F.  Bislingbury, 
Eleventh  infantry,  acting  signal  officer. 

Second  Lieutenant  James  li.  Lockwood,  Twenty- 
third  infantry,  acting  sigual  officer. 

Sergeant  Edward  Israel,  Sigual  Corps,  United 
States  Army. 

sergeant  Winfield  S.  Jewell,  Signal  Corps,  United 
States  Army. 

sorgeaut  George  W.  Rice,  Signal  Corps,  United 
States  Army. 

Sergeant  David  C.  Ralston,  Signal  Corps,  United 
States  Army. 

Sorgeaut  Hampden  3.  Gardiner,  Sigual  Corps, 
United  States  Army. 

Sergeant  William  H.  Cross,  General  service. 
United  States  Army. 

Sergeant  David  L.  Braiuard,  Company  L,  Second 
cavalry. 

Sergeant  David  Linn,  Company  C,  Second  cavalry. 

Corporal  Daniel  C.  Starr,  company  F,  Second 
cavalry. 

Corporal  Paul  Grimm,  Company  H,  Elovonth  in- 
•  fan  try.  • 

Corporal  Nicholas  Salor,  Company  H,  Second 
cavalry. 

Corporal  Joseph  Elison,  Company  E,  Tenth  in¬ 
fantry. 

Private  Charles  B.  Henry,  Company  E,  Fifth 
cavalry. 

Private  Maurice  Connell,  Company  B,  Third 
cavalry. 

Private  Jacob  Bender,  Company  F,  Ninth  in¬ 
fantry. 

Private  Francis  Long,  Cojnpt.ny  F,  Ninth  infantry. 

Private  William  Whistler,  Company  F,  Ninth  in¬ 
fantry. 

Private  Henry  Bierderbick,  Company  G,  Seven¬ 
teenth  iufuutry. 

Private  Julius  Fredericks,  Company  L,  Second 
cavalry. 

Private  Jamo9  Ryan,  Company  H,  Second  cavalry. 

Private  William  A.  Ellis,  Company  C,  Second 
cavalry. 

Octave  Pavy,  M.  D.,  as  is  mentioned.  elsewhere, 
was  taken  on  board  at  Disco,  Greenland,  to  fill  the 
position  of  acting  assistant  surgeon  with  the  ex¬ 
peditionary  force. 

Corporal  Starr  and  Private  Ryan  were  relieved 
aud  returned  in  the  Proteus. 

In  addition  to  the  men  mentioned  above,  Jans 
Edward,  an  Esquimau,  aud  Frederick  Thorley 
GhrlstiaDsen,  a  half-breed,  both  of  whom  were  en¬ 
gaged  at  Proven,  accompanied  the  expedition.  The 
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solid  maiu  pack,  extending  right  across  tho 
cfiaunel  and  appearing  to  bo  at  least  twenty  feat 
thick.  The  Proteus  had  then  reached  the  south¬ 
west  part  ot  Lady  Franklin  Bay  aud  was  within  ten 
miles  of  her  destination.  For  seven  days  the  vessel 
was  moored  to  the  ice,  and  Lieutenant  Greely 
almost  despaired  of  attaining  his  object.  But  tha 
ice  moved  to  tho  eastward  and  the  ship  was  forced 
at  full  speed  until  Discovery  Harbor  was  reached, 
and  there  Lieutenant  Greely  determined  to  locate 
his  camp. 

ESTABLISHING  THE  STATION. 

The  anchor  was  dropped  and  the  work  of  unload¬ 
ing  tne  stores  began.  Tho  carpenters  sot  to  work 
at  building  the  house  aud  all  progressed  merrily. 
On  the  same  day  they  arrivod  fourteen  musk  oxen 
were  killed,  aud  they  averaged  when  dressed  fully 
three  hundred  pounds  each.  Stores  of  provisions 
sufficient  to  last  the  party  for  fully  two  years  wero 
landed.  Tho  house  erected  had  double  frames  aud 
measured  sixty-one  feet  by  twenty-one  feet,  in  ad- 
ditiou  to  the  stores  and  supplies  about  one  hundred 
and  lorty  tons  of  coal  were  landed  at  the  station, 
which  was  christened  Fort  Conger,  in  Honor  of  Sen¬ 
ator  Conger,  of  Michigan,  who  had  boon  instru¬ 
mental  in  passing  the  bill  through  Congress  which 
authorized  the  expedition. 

Dr.  Octavo  Pavy,  the  surgeon  of  the  expedition, 
has  quite  a  remarkable  history.  Ho  was  born  in 
Havre,  France,  and  after  a  liberal  aud  scientific 
education  took  part  in  an  Arctic  expedition  sent 
out  by  Franco.  He  spent  several  years  among  tha 
Esquimaux  in  Lady  Frankliu  Bay  and  Grinnell 
Land.  Afterward  he  l’crmod  one  of  the  members  of 
tho  Uowgate  expedition,  aud  when  this  failed  Dr 
Pavy  remained  at  DIbco  and  afterward  joined  tha 
Greely  party. 

The  Proteus  left  the  party  on  August  18  and  ar¬ 
rived  safely  at  St.  Johns,  N.  F„  after  a  voyage  in 
which  no  disturbing  luci dent  occurred. 

DISQUIETING  IlUMOltS. 

Since  August,  1881,  nothing  definite  has  been 
heard  from  tne  Greely  party.  Rumors,  it  is  true, 
have  reached  us  from  various  sources,  but  as  they 
have  all  been  traced  to  the  Esquimaux  it  is  need¬ 
less  to  say  tuat  little  or  no  reliance  should  be  placed 
on  them.  A  few  months  ago  Baron  Nordenskjbld, 
in  a  despatch  from  Thucsi*,  stated  that  Dr.  Nath- 
or9t's  party  had  heard  from  some  Esquimaux 
near.Caoe  York  that  two  members  ot  the  expedition 
to  Lady  Frankliu  Bay  had  died,  while  tho  others 
had  returned  to  Lit'.lctou  Island.  A  Copenhagen 
paper  subsequently  stated,  on  the  authority  of  its 
Upemavik  correspoudout,  that  Lieuteuant  Greely 
had  been  murdered  by  hia  mutinous  crew.  This 
statement  was  made  on  tho  authority  of  Hans 
Hendrik,  the  Esquimau  who  accompanied  Dr, 
Nathorst  10  Cape  York,  aud  who,  it  is  said,  got  it 
from  some  Esquimau  whom  he  met  in  that 
locality.  This  statement  seems  incredible  on  tha 
face  of  it,  as  it  is  almost  certaiu  that  Dr, 
Nathorst  would  have  heard  of  it  as  well 
as  Hendrik,  and  if  so  it  is  sate  to  presume  that 
ho  would  have  mentioned  it.  The  rumor  taut  tne 
expedition  has  readied  Littleton  lsl  ind  seems  far 
more  probable,  aud  with  the  experience  of  the 
party  in  higu  latitudes  aud  their  skill  in  shooting 
ami  fishing  it  is  uot  too  iuucu  to  presumo,  that  they 
might  winter  on  Littleton  Island  in  safety.  Tha 
Soiiwatlcd  search  party  availed  tfiemselvws  of  the 
resources  of  "fie  .:ouutry,  aud  in  tnoir  prolonged 
stay  uorth  demanded  for  susteuauce  ou  llio  game 
they  shot  and  tlie  fisU  they  caught.  That  Greely's 
position  hat?  been  one  of  grave  danger  is  recognized 
by  geographical  authorities  both  in  this  country 
and  abroad. 

SUPPLIES  FOR  GREELY. 


THE  NEPTUNE  S  STRKNUOjS  BUT  VAIN  EFFORTS 
TO  RELIEVE  THE  COLONY. 

Iu  June,  1382,  Mr.  W.  M.  Beobo  took  command  of 
a  party  which  sailed  from  St.  Johns,  N,  F„  on  tha 
8th  of  July,  1882,  to  taka  ^supplies  to  Lieuteuant 
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_emaius  of  an  Esquimaux  skin  boatlor  oorniak, 
utterly  destroyed,  the  frame  broken  And  bearing 
in. irks  of  the  teeth  of  Borne  large  animal,  while  the 
Femnunts  of  skiu  remaining  fastened  to  the  keel 
Lore  similar  evidences  of  having  beou  destroyed  by 
Lears.  The  cache  was  robuilt  and  made  as  secure 
as  possible,  marked  by  two  oars  found  with  the 
dopor,  placed  upright  on  the  rocks  and  a  rocord  of 
the  Neptune  was  p.acod  in  the  cache.  A  descrip¬ 
tion  of  t.iis  depot  and  its  position  was  afterward 
left  with  the  depot  established  on  Cape  Sabine. 

FAILURE  TO  GET  NORTH. 

On  the  morning  of  the  23d,  as  t lie  ice  brokon  by 
tbo  southwest  winds  whicn  had  blown  with  con¬ 
siderable  torce  for  two  days  seemed  passing 
steadily  down,  the  Neptune  moved  out  from  her 
anchorage.  The  western  shore  was  found  to  be 
blocked  above  Cape  Sabine.  Standing  to  the  east¬ 
ward  comparatively  open  water  was  found  in  mid 
channel,  through  which  the  ship  pissed  until  a 
point  nearly  due  east  from  Ca^io  Prescott  was 
reached.  There  heavy  unbroken  ice  extending  as 
far  north  as  the  eye  could  reach  and  stretching 
from  shore  to  shore  'was  encouutered.  Mr.  lieobu. 
w  nen  he  found  his  passage  block  'd,  turned  all  his 
attention  to  efforts  to  •land  supplies  and  whale 
boats  as  far  north  as  possible.  Lest  it  should  bo 
found  impossible  to  reach  land  with  the  boats  a 
large  sled  was  made,  capable  of  holding  the  boats 
and  stores,  which  might  be  hauled  ashore,  turn¬ 
ing  again  to  the  westward,  and  wnon  progress  to  the 
northward  had  been  checked,  the  Neptune  stood 
along  the  unbroken  edge  of  solid.ice  and  was  ap¬ 
proaching  Cape  Sabine  without  having  found  even 
a  crack  in  the  pack.  The  entrance  to  Payer  Harbor 
was  also  blockaded.  It  then  became  necessary  to 
liud  an  anchorage,  as  the  southwest  wind  was  in¬ 
creasing  in  tore--.  The  ship  was  therefore  headed 
for  Li ttlotou  Island,  but  the  captain,  thinking  the 
small  harbor  there  unsafe,  continued  down  to  Pan¬ 
dora  ILubor.  There  the  party  found  many  signs  of 
approaching  winter.  The  vegetatiou.  bright  uud 
green  when  the  party  left  it,  was  faded  and  brown. 
Tue  flowers  had  disappeared,  the  ducks  had  flown 
to  the  southward  and  the  summits  cf  Cape  Iteurioli 
and  Crystal  Palace  Cliffs  were  covered  witu 
snow.  It  was  evident  tliat  tho  object  of  the 
expedition  could  not  be  achieved.  All  that  re- 
mu.'ned  to  be  done  was  to  leave  a  cache  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  tho  boats  at  Littleton  Island.  On  the 
J28.li  of  August  the  Neptune  was  anchored  off  Little¬ 
ton  Island,  ami  on  tho  following  moruir.g,  the  wind 
having  subsided  sufficiently  to  admit  the  lauding 
of  a  small  bout,  Mr.  lie.  be  went  ashore  to  select  a 
place  for  the  cache.  Upon  Capo  Ohlseu  he  obseived 
a  hunting  party  of  Etah  Esquimaux,  consisting  of 
s.x  men  and  three  women,  who  desired  to  go  ou 
board  the  Neptune. 

ESTABLISHING  CACHES. 

Mr.  Beebe  regarded  it  unwise  to  land  stores  on 
Li i Melon  Island  while  the  nutivos  remained  in  the 
vicinity,  and,  judging  that  a  lauding  might  be 
made  ou  the  northern  end  of  tho  island  without 
their  knowledge,  the  Neptune  stood  across  the 
channel,  and  at  one  o’clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
glut  lauded  and  established  a  cache  upon  Capo 
babine,  the  northernmost  land  attained  by  the 
relict  party.  The  stores  uud  whaleboat  wore  placed 
in  a  sheltered  spot,  well  secured  and  covered  by  a 
tarpaulin.  A  tripod  made  of  scantling,  with  an  oar 
atiucued,  to  which  pieces  of  canvas  woro  well 
nailed,  was  placed  upon  a  promiueut  point,  show¬ 
ing  well  irom  the  northward,  and  becurely  apehorod 
■with  rocks.  In  a  cairn  beneath  wits  placed  a  record 
giving  the  bearing-  of  the  cache. 

The  cache  on  Littleton  Isluud  was  next  estab¬ 
lished.  As  the  natives  still  remained  on  Gape 
Dills,  n  tho  stores  were  landed  in  a  cove  at  the 
north  end  of  tho  island,  so  well  concealed  as  to  be 
invisible  Horn  any  point  a  few  yards’  distance  and 
covered  with  a  taruauliu  securely  anchored  down 
with  rocks.  Copies  of  tho  record,  with  minute 
directions  for  finding  the  stores,  were  placed  as 
di  ected  iu  Lieutenant  Greely's  letter,  of  tue  Pl‘B* 
cod  lug  year — two  in  the  coal  at  tho  southern  end 
of  the  isiand  and  one  iu  Captain  Nures  .  on 

the  Buni'nit  of  the  southwest  part  ot  tho  island. 
(V.  a  last  resort  tho  remaining  whaleboat  was  placed 
on  Cane  Isabella,  its  location  being  marked  by 
l  tripot!  showing  well  to  the  nbrtlrword.  Mr. 

'  Be.  be  then  called  a  consultation  and  all  were 
unanimously  ot  opinion  that  further  delay  was 
both  useless  and  dangerous,  and  that  everything 
bud  been  done  to  carry  out  General  Kazan  s  orders, 
ami  that  the  (safety  of  the  ship  and  the  lives  of  all 
On  hoard  demanded  an  immediate  departure. 

THE  HOMEWARD  VOYAGE. 

The  voyage  homeward  wus  thou  resolved  upon. 
The  ship's  urow  was  pointed  to  tho  southward  ou 
the  5i.li  of  September,  and  attor  a  short  stay  at  God- 
li.ivu,  whero  tho  Neptune  was  repaired  and  refitted, 
and 'where  tho  stores,  dogs,  dog  rood  and  lumber  in¬ 
tended  for  Lieutenant  Greely  were  left  in  readiness 
tor  the  expedition  of  the  following  year  the  ship 
sailed  lor  St.  Johns,  N.  F.,  reaching  that  port  ou 
September  24.  Mr.  Beebe  wrote  a  very  lute cost¬ 
ing  report  of  his  expedition  to  the  Chief  Signal 
Officer,  and  from  this  report  the  above  resume  ot  the 
vovuge  hits  been  compiled. 

it  will  be  soon  that  the  Neptune  did  not  couio 


abine  a 

_  _  _  loutained  fif¬ 

teen  Bleeping  bags,  60l|i  pounds  of  hard  broad,  a 
quantity  of  bacon,  70U  .bases  of  canned  meats,  veg¬ 
etables  and  fruits;  a  box  of  gunpowder,  a  can  of 
mutches,  a  tin  pot  and  (l  quantity  of  clothing. 

In  a  conspicuous  cairn  on  the  top  of  Brevoort 
Island,  built  for  the  Nares  expedition.  Lieutenant 
Garlin°tou  deposited  a  definite  description  of  the 
locality  or  the  caches  o.!  clothing  and  provisions. 

THE  PRESENT  EXPEDITION. 


!e^Ksu  its  Ulev! 

decided  that  it  would  be  advii 
behind  the  buildings  and  all 
rial  belonging  to  the  expeditions  that 


also 


HOW  TO  REACH  THE  PARTY — THE  SHIPS  AND 
EQUIPMENTS  DESCRIBED. 

The  British  government  presented  us  with  tho 
good  thip  Alert,  and  we  have  also  to  thank  several 
distinguished  British  officers  for  their  sug¬ 
gestions  as  to  the  best  means  to  be  pursued 
by  tho  present  expedition  to  attain  their  end. 

In  a  valuable  document  addressed  to  our 
Minister  at  London,  Mr.  Lowell,  Captain 
Sir  G.  S.  Nares,  Major  H.  W.  Feilden  and  Captain 
Albert  11.  Markham  embodied  their  views  on  the 
subject.  These  gentlemen,  who  are  well  known 
Arctic  authorities,  recommended  that  tho  two 
main  relief  ships  should  arrive  at  Upernavik  about 
the  first  week  in  July,  and  in  tho  event  of  no  tid¬ 
ies  of  Greely's  safety  being  forthcoming 
ut°  the  Danish  settlements  they  should  pro¬ 
ceed  nor  inward  in  company.  If  no  tidings  or 
traces  of  the  missing  party  are  foitheounug 
at  ilie  entrance  to  Smith's  Sound  further  plans 
must  bo  organized  to  prosecute  the  search  through 
Kuunedy  Cuauuel,  even,  it  necessary,  to  Discovery- 
Bay.  Proceeding  to  consider  the  course  of  action 
thut  would  probably  have  boon  pursued  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Ureely  up  to  the  present  date,  tubing  as 
tneir  guide  that  officer’s  own  letters  to  General 
liazeu  from  Discovery  Bay  iu  August,  1881,  they 

miFirst— That  whenever  Grefely  decided  to  retreat 
from  his  station  his  plans  would  be  based  on  tho 
supposition  that  a  depot  had  been  placed  at  or 
near  Capo  Hawks;  that  a  large  supply  of  stores 
would  have  been  cached  at  or  near  Cape  Sabine, 
and  that  a  relief  party  would  winter  ut  Lifeboat 
Govo  in  the  winter  of  1883-4,  even  if  the  relief  ship 
had  turned  south  in  the  autumn  ot  1883. 

Second — Examining  tho  records  ot  the  unsuccess¬ 
ful  relief  expeditious  ot  1882  and  1883,  tho  writers 
state  as  evident  that  there  has  beou  no  depot  of 
provisions,  stores  or  boats  established  anywhere 
north  of  Cape  Sabine  since  the  lauding  of  the 
Greely-  party  in  1881.  Iberefoie  they  conclude 
that,  while  retreating  along  tho  east  coast  ot  Griu- 
nell  Laud  to  Smith’s  Souud,  their  only  moans  ot  sub¬ 
sistence  until  reaching  Cape  Sabine  would  be  the 
supplies  brought  away  with  them  from  tho  station, 
tin-  game  shot  or  the  fisli'caught  on  tho  journey  and 
the  depots  left  behind  by  tho  British  expedition  of 

1877uVd _ Tracing  the  probable  course  of  Lieutenant 

Greely,  should  ho  have  decided  to  start  southward  in 
July  1883,  they  point  out  that  frequent  and  accessi¬ 
ble  points  along  the  routes  likely  to  be  chosen  depots 
ot  provisions  and  boats  existed,  which,  added  to 
tho  husbanded  store*  of  the  expedition,  would  ou- 
ablo  the  party  to  hold  out  during  the  past  winter, 
should  tuey  have  succeeded  in  reaching  Littleton 

^ Fourth— U,  on  the  other  hand.  Lieutenant  Greely 
and  his  party,  owing  to  contingencies,  such  as 
sickness  may  have  determined  to  c ounce  the  ar¬ 
rival  or  a  relief  ship  at  Discovery  Bay  in  the  tall 
of  1883  and  have  lemaiued  there  rather  than  risk 
a  boat'  journey,  thou  the  position  of  tho  party, 
though  precarious,  is  not  hopeless. 

I'lfiJi _ Should  the  present  search  expedition  not 

fall  *  in  with  tho  Greely  party  by  the  time  Cape 
Sabine  is  reached,  the  men  are  either  in  Discovery 
Bay  or  have  met  with  misfortune  in  their  attempts 
to  retreat  southward.  In  this  case  tho  depot  ship 
sbo.il  i  move  into  Payer  Harbor,  the  other  ship 
should  take  advantage  ot  any  favorable  movement 
in  the  ice,  keeping  to  the  laud  water,  always  care¬ 
fully  avoiding  the  main  pack  and  proceed  north¬ 
ward.  Patience  and  skill  would  iu  the  end  be  re¬ 
warded,  and  it  may  reasonably  bo  hoped  that  an  op¬ 
portunity  of  gaining  Discovery'  Bay  will  offer 
1  iso  If  during  tjio  navigable  season  of  1884. 

Lastly — Details  as  to  routes  are  giveu  and  tho  use 
of  the  heliograph  strongly  recommended  as  a  means 
of  communication  between  tho  ships.  Tho  extreme 
o mo  ia  then  considered  of  the  advance  ship  being 
unable  to  reach  Disoovery  Bay  or  to  find  Groely  s 
party  along  tho  coast  of  Griunell  Laud ;  its  fate 
must  be  a-certaiued.  In  that  case  the  depot  ship 
should  go  into  winter  quarters  not  later  than 
September  1.  ready  to  start  sledge  parties  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  spring  of  18So  along  the  shore  of 


ave 
ate- 
might 

be  available  for  tho  use  of  future  scientific  ob¬ 
servers;  and  it  was  suggested  that  the  officers  in 
command  of  each  party  should  be  instructed  to 
this  effect,  and  that  every  possible  precaution 

and  safeguard  agaiust  injury  to  the  material  left 
behind  should  be  taken.  The  Polar  Commission 
in  its  instructions  to  tho  commanders  of  tue 
various  expeditions  divided  the  observations 
to  be  made  into  two  classes — the  volun¬ 
tary  and  the  obligatory.  The  obligatory 
class  was  divided  into  four  branches— meteoiology, 
magnetism,  aurora  and' astronomy.  The  voluntary 
observations,  tho  taking  ot  which — though  not  ab¬ 
solutely  insisted  on,  were  warmly  advocated— in¬ 
cluded  almost  every  phase  of  natural  science,  such 
as  temperature  of  the  soil,  snow  and  ice,  above  and 
below  the  surlace;  evaporatiou,  terrestrial  mag¬ 
netism,  galvanic  earth  currents,  auroral  phenom¬ 
ena,  hydrographical,  spectroscoplcal  and  pen¬ 
dulum  observations;  atmospheric  electricity; 
inquiries  into  the  growth,  motion  and  struc¬ 
ture  of  ice;  the  physical  properties  of  sea  water, 
as  well  as  a  uumbor  of  other  valuable  and  interest¬ 
ing  investigations.  It  was  suggested  also  that 
sauip'es  oi;  air  and  water  should  be  procured  for 
analysis,  and  that  collection  should  he  made  in 
the  departments  of  zoology,  geology  and  botany. 

Tho  maguotic  and  meteorological  observations,  be¬ 
ing  of  the  greatest  importance,  wer 3  insisted  upun 
and  the  other  branches  of  inquiry  which,  oi  course, 
would  depend  ou  various  circumstances,  were  left 
to  tho  discretion  of  the  members  of  the  expedition. 

Under  thesei  circumstances  it  ia  not  too  niucu  to 
expect  the  '  most  valuable  results  in  the 
way  of  meteorological  observations  from  these  of  Germantow 
Polar  stations.  The  information  we  already 
possess  concerning  Arctic  and  Antarctic 
phenomena  are  necessarily  scant  and  in¬ 

complete.  What  •  wo  do  know,  however, 
creates  an  ardent  desire  for  further  eulightonuieu t. 

Tho  phenomena  are  very  complicated,  and  the 
observer  of  the  three  elements,  declination,  lucliua- 
is  confronted,  with  grave  diffi- 
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tion  and  intensity,  is  confronted,  with  gi-ave  diffi¬ 
culties  arsing  from  the  coldness  of  the 
ternpet  aturo.  Not  only  this,  but  u  the 
language  of  a  recent  scientific  writer,  ‘the  feeble¬ 
ness  of  the  horizontal'  intensity  of  terrestrial 
ma"uetism,  as  well  us  the  frequent  and  great  per¬ 
turbations  which  in  those  regions  make  such  ob¬ 
servations  very  troublesome  and  delicate.  No  less 
than  thirty-two  readings  of  the  dipping  needle 
are  required  for  a  single  determination  of  the  dip, 
besides  a  number  of  supplementary  readings  on 
other  instruments. 

REPORTS  FROM  THE  STATIONS. 

Detailed  reports  sent  home  by  Herr  Sophns  Trom- 
holt  from  the  Finnish  station  at  Sodaukyu  are 
startling  in  the  novelties  they  contain.  Ho  experi¬ 
mented  almost  ou  a  gigantic  scale  with  the  aurora 
borealis.  By  means  of  an  arrangement  ot 
batteries  and  wires  along  the  face  uud  up  the 
summit  of  a  hill  1,000  -feet  high  he  was 
able  to  produce  an  artificial  aurora  differing  in  no 
rosuect  in  appearance  and  spectroscopic  analysis 
from  the  genuine  article.  He  was  unable,  how¬ 
ever,  to  obtain  any  photograph,  even  by  using 
the  most  sousitive  dry  plates.  Thus,  biilliaut  as 
the  northern  lights  are,  the  actual  amount  of  light 
contained  iu  them  is  exceedingly  slender. 

The  Austrian  Polar  expedition,  which  returned 
last  August  from  Jan  Mayen  Laud  after  an  absence 
of  sixteen  moutha,  was  quite  successful.  The  obser¬ 
vations  were  perfect,  their  fcollections  rich  and 

their  photographs  numerous. 

The  English  contingent  at  Fort  Rae  did  good 
work,  too.  The  spectroscopic  observations  were 
very  satisfactory.  ..  . 

From  the  latest  news  regarding  the  Swedish  sta¬ 
tion  at  Spitzbergen  it  is  gleaned  that  the  results 
have  been  good.  . 

The  Danish  expedition  was  oaught  in  the  ice  in 
the  Kara  Bea,  and  their  operations  were  thus  de- 
la  v  eel  fo^  a  year.  . 

The  Russian  contingent  were  so  late  in  reaching 
their  station  on  the  Lana  that  they  dreaded  to 
spend  another  year  there.  .  _ 

With  the  exception  of  the  Danish  expedition, 
stations  were  established,  in  accordance  with  the 
plan  devised  by  the  International  Polar  Commis¬ 
sion,  all  round  the  Polar  area,  ready  to  begin  tho 
actual  work  of  observation  on  August  1,  1882. 


THE  POINT  BARROW  PARTY. 


SCIENTIFIC  WORK  OF  THE  SECOND  AMERICAN 
ARCTIC  COLONY. 

The  station  at  Point  Barrow  is  at  the  most 
northern  part  of  Alaska,  in  latitude  71  deg.  27  min. 
north  and  longitude  156  deg.  15  min.  west. 
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Griunell  Lind,  auu  with  those  of  advance  _  I  oouBisted  of  First  Lieutenant 

complete  the  search  of  tL  •  whole  coast  Hue.  WeUjJ.no 
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1L  21,  18S4.— TRIPLE  SHEET. 


|  of  the  Eighth  infantry;  one  acting 
surgeon,  three  enlisted  men  and  live 
lnploy6s.  The  expedition  sailed  from  San 
Ion  July  18,  1881,  and  reached  thp  station 
Ibor  8  following.  The  Golden  Fleece,  the 
loll  conveyed  the  party  to  Point  Barrow, 
■  her  voyage  back  on  September  16. 
ly,  under  the  energetic  direction  of  Lieu- 
le,  began  their  work  of  erecting  their 
1  securing  their  instruments  and  stores, 
ler  during  all  September  was  wet  and 
B  and  the  work  of  building  was 
a  under  much  difficulty.  But 
lily  forming  ice  on  the  lako 
I  showed  there  was  little  time  to  be 
|e  3d  of  October  the  building  was  ready 
lion  and  the  whole  party  moved  in.  A 
jof  storms  of  suow  and  sleet  set  in  and 
Jkc  end  of  October,  making  it  very  un- 
1*  the  party.  Alter  the  party  had  moved 
Building  the  inside  work  was  completed. 
T logical  instruments  were  placed  and 
1  vations  in  that  department  wore  com- 
Ido  threo  magnetic  instruments  wore 

I  wooden  piers.  The  season  being  toe 
Id,  the  members  of  the  expedition 
|h,  of  their  spare  time  to  the  collection 

II  and  zoologicd.1  specimens.  The 
■ork  was  very  trying  during  the 
1  weather,  for  delicate  instruments 
■manipulated  and  read  in  tempora¬ 
lly  as  minus  45  degrees.  At  such 
Tf  course  almost  impossible  to  touch 
■he  bare  hand.  From  the  1st  of  Decein- 
lthe  1st  of  August,  1882,  over  ninety 
[dings  of  the  magnetic  instruments 
lkeu  and  recorded.  A  corresponding 
Iteorologicll  work  was  carried  on  at 

I  RETURN  Cg  THE  PASTY. 

Iltae  aud  fiarty,  after  a  stay,  of  two 
Id  last  OcjKber  on  the  schooner  Leo, 
^rrow.  lie  brought  his  men  back  in 
sickifiss  worthy  of  note  having 
'  the  \jhole  time,  His  magnetic  in- 
i-^ead  ■burly  from  August  1.  1882,  to 
six  thousand  auroral  obser- 
f  Hi3  report  is  still  in  course  of 


rrr  GO  HOME. 


BRINKS  HER  HUSBAND'S  MONEY 

|r  be  used  to  pay  her  fine. 

1  woman  stood  with  bowed  head  be- 
[rman  at  Jefferson  Market  yesterday. 
homa3,  of  No.  215  Yarick  street.  A 
with  an  assortment  of  groceries  was 
|her  side. 

woman  in  Spring  street,”  said 
:  the  Prince  street  police.  “Sho  was 
.1  abusive,  and  so  I  arrested  her.  I 
l^at  she  would  be  safer  in  the  station 
ha  street  in  the  condition  she  was 

I  you  to  say  to  the  officer’s  charge?” 
Bor  man. 

Laised  her  head  and  looked  steadily 
[although  her  face  was  red  aud  she 
latly.  ”1  can  say  nothing,”  she  re- 
|  myself,  aud  I  must  bear  the  con- 

is  true,”  said  His  Honor,  *'it  is 
fl  should  fine  you  $5.” 

Jico6pted  her  punishment  without  a 
■>y  the  policeman,  was  walking  toward 
|jn  a  man  having  the  appearance  of  a 
mechanic  arose  in  the  audience  aud 
llth  a  pretty,  flaxen  haired  little  girl. 
■iy  her  fine,"  he  said  to  Mr.  Morgan, 
I  direction  of  Mrs.  Thomas.  The  wo- 
Ithu  sound  of  his  voice  and  hid  lier 
lids. 

lot  pay  it,”  she  said. 

|it  you  at  home,”  replied  her  lins- 
Ikiuitly. 

1st  not  pay  it.”  she  insisted.  "Don  t 
Tey  ou  me.  Use  it  at  home.  Buy  a 

pea  for  baby  with  it." 

Jama,  come  home,”  pleaded  the  little 
Jjaud  said  nothing,  but  laid  a  crisp 
jfrgin’s  desk. 

■the  money  I  will  not  go  home  with 
T>mas  declared.  Then  she  handed  the 
[ries  to  her  husband.  “Take  these 
Vith  you,”  she  said.  “You  will  fluff 
y  the  basket  for  the  children.  1  am 

■took  the  money  and  wrote  out  a  dis- 
|ie  wouiau  declared  shefyvould  not  go 
Etta  girl  began  to  cry  and  tne  hus- 
■nbarrassed. 

lour  ohildren,  Madam,”  said  Mr.  Mor- 
Iman’s  stern  face  softened  a  little  at 
|Her  husband  took  her  by  oue  uand 
l;irl  by  the  other,  aud  betweon  them 
ijwly  out  of  court. 


IT'  DID  NOT  WORK. 


■killed  on  the  track. 


Failure  of  a  Scheme  to  Boy¬ 
cott  the  Herald. 


WEAKNESS  OF  THE  NEWSDEALERS’  UNION. 


Men  Who  Disobey  Their 
Own  Mandate. 


Go  to  the  Herald  Stands  and  Carriers 
for  Your  Heralds. 


J'on  in  which  were  seated  Michael 
Edward  Donnelly,  while  crossing  the 
Third  avenue  railroad  at  Sixty-fourth 
[Brooklyn,  was  struck  by  the  motor 
It  an  early  hour  yesterday  morning. 
K  wore  thrown  out  aud  sustained  se- 
I  Drains  and  contusions.  Tne  Horses 
Id  the  wagon  demolished.  The  men, 
lauded  by  Ambulance  burgeon  Ayres, 
[their  Homes  at  Fort  Hamilton. 


CAN  GROWING  BETTER. 


most  important  temperance  move. 
1  day,”  said  Mr.  Beecher  yesterday, 
lie  Citizens'  Excise  League  of  Brook- 
Tarrying  out  of  the  work  of  which  a 
Jt  taken  tip  in  Plymouth  Church.  “All 
■he  city  are  represun  ted  J~  •*  lv” 


The  self-constituted  leaders  of  the  so  called  News¬ 
dealers’  Union  adopted  a  new  scheme  yesterday, 
with  the  vain  hope  in  their  minds  that  they  would 
deprive  a  large  portion  of  the  readers  of  the 
Herald  of  their  favorite  Sunday  paper.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  cause  which  led  to  this  aotion  was  doubtless 
thoir  own  failure  to  compel  the  people  of  New 
York  to  pay  three  cents  for  the  Herald. 
While  the  Newsdealers’  Union,  which  really 
means  the  “Central  Council,”  consisting  of 
half  a  dozen  men,  were  very  loud  in  their  meet¬ 
ings  in  censuring  the  course  of  the  Heeald  and  pro¬ 
claiming  their  own  determination  not  to  sell  the 
paper  for  less  than  three  centB,  nor  to  permit  any 
of  their  members  to  do  it,  it  has  been  a  well  under¬ 
stood  fact  for  a  long  time  among  them  that  cus¬ 
tomers  who  refused  to  pay  throe  cents  could  have 
the  Herald  served  at  their  bombs  for  two  and  one- 
half  cents,  and  if  they  rebellod  against  that  they 
could  have  it  for  the  regular  price— two  cents. 

One  or  two  of  these  self-constituted  leaders  of 
the  Newsdealers*  Union  appeared  before  the  various 
trade  and  labor. unions  some  time  ago  and  pleaded 
for  recognition  by  those  bodies  as  a  labor  organiza¬ 
tion.  Their  purpose  in  seeking  this  affiliation  was 
declared  to  be  to  get  the  workingmen  of  New  York 
to  boycott  the  Hebald.  The  labor  unions,  however, 
being  composed  of  men  accustomed  to  lair  deal¬ 
ing,  inquired  by  what  process  of  reasoning  the 
Newsdealers’  Union  considered  themselves  working¬ 
men.  The  spokesman  replied  that  they  got  up  in 
the  morning  and  went  for  their  papers,  put  thorn 
on  their  stands  and  served  customers.  This,  they 
believed,  constituted  them  laboring  meu.  They 
were  next  asked  to  explain  how  they  could  con¬ 
scientiously  claim  to  be  a  union,  and  they  replied 
again  that  they  had  uuiled  to  protect  themselves 
against  the  “gross  monopoly”  that  the  Heeald  was 
building  up  in  the  newspaper  business  in  the  city. 
It  was  urged  on  the  newsdealers’  attention  that  the 
Heeald  delivery,  instead  of  beiDg  a  monopoly, 
offered  to  servo  any  newsdealer  with  any  papers  ho 
desired  at  the  same  price  that  ho  could  purchase 
them  for  at  the  publication  offices,  making  no 
charge  for  the  transportation.  The  attention  of 
the  newsmen  was  called  to  the  fact  that  they  were 
in  no  sense  a  labor  union;  tnat,  granting  they  were 
laboring  men  or  tradesmen,  they  were  not  a  union, 
because  one  would  undersell  another  instead  of 
protecting  the  whole.  The  matter  ended  by  the 
trade  unions  declining  to  recoguise  them.  Aud 
tfius  the  “Central  Council”  of  the  Newsdealers' 
Union  found  themselves  obliged  to  rely  on  tneir 
own  efforts  to  “destroy  the  circulation  of  the 
Herald,*’  which  they  admitted  was  their  main 
purpose. 

They  porsisted  in  telling  their  customers  that 
the  circulation  of  the  Heeald  was  steadily  declin¬ 
ing;  that  it  had  never  been  100,000,  and  that 
since  the  “order"  of  the  “Central  Union”  was  Issued 
the  circulation  had  gone  down  to  80,000.  then  to 
70,000  and  had  made  another  fall  to  60,000,  and  it 
was  only  a  question  of  time  with  them  and  they 
hoped  within  six  months  to  wind  it  up  altogether. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  eoine  of  the  small  dealers, 
who  had  been  dragooned  into  tnia  movement 
by  their  more  unscrupulous  neighbors,  believed 
that  the  circulation  of  the  Hebald  was  de¬ 
clining.  But  the  “Central  Council,"  who  took  pains 
to  serve  all  their  own  customers,  while  advising 
their  dupes  not  to  do  so,  knew  better.  They  were 
not  ignorant  of  the  fact  that  the  circulation  was 
steadily  increasing.  The  publication  during  the 
past  few  days  of  the  exact  daily  circulation  of  the 
Heeald  was  a  blow  so  fatal  to  these  false  reports 
which  no  amount  of  argument  on- the  part  of  the 
“Central  Council”  could  ward  off  or  resist  it.  They 
thcrfflflpq^fcjcldodnipon  wha&.thoy  doubtless  con 


said,  in  speaking  of  this  new  idea,  that  he  had  be¬ 
come  pretty  disgusted  with  what  he  called  “the 
humbug”  carried  on  by  the  “Central  Council.” 

“I  joined  the  union,”  he  said,  "when  it  was  first 
started,  because  I  was  told  it  was  to  be  a  union  of 
the  entire  city  newsdealers  for  benevolent  and  pro¬ 
tective  purposes,  and  that  it  would  be  conducted 
in  a  common  sense  way.  But  I  find  that  it  has 
no  ben^'olent  purpose  at  all,  but,  on  the  contrary, 
the  union  is  so  bunglingly  managed  as  to  create  a 
feeling  of  utter  contempt  in  the  minds  of  many  of 
its  lumbers.  I  agreed  to  sell  the  Hebald  at  three 
cents  only.  I  stuck  to  my  word.  In  a  few  weeks, 
however,  I  saw  a  truck  driven  within  a  block  or  two 
of  me  aud  a  Hebald  stand  was  put  down.  I  was 
told  by  the  ‘Central  Council'  that  I  need  not 
trouble  about  that;  that  in  a  few  days  the  Hebald 
stands  would  be  driven  from  the  streets,  aud 
that  I  would  he  assisted  in  every  possiblo 
way.  The  next  day  the  Hebald  staud  opened  for 
business,  and  1  ,  soon  discovered  that  my  business 
was  declining.  I  reported  this  fact  to  the  ‘Central 
Council,'  who  again  assured  me  that  I  was  all  right. 
Tney  supplied  me  with  a  considerable  quantity  of 
printed  matter,  which  I  was  to  give  to  my  custom¬ 
ers.  I  did  so,  and  drove  more  of  my  customers 
away  to  the  Hebald  staud.  I  protested  again,  and 
the  Council  sent  boys  down  to  the  rival  stand 
to  sell  Heralds  at  one  cent.  Now,” 
said  the  dealer,  somewhat  sadly,  “while 
the  ‘Central  Council,’  with  my  contribu¬ 
tions  and  those  of  others,  might  be  able  to 
do  that  sort  of  thing  I  could  not  afford  it,  because 
the  paper  costs  me  more  than  a  cent,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  commission  I  have  to  pay  for  tli*  delivery 
to  me.  I  requested  them  to  call  off  their  boys  and  I 
would  fight  the  Hebald  stand  myself.  And  now  by 
this  latest  move  of  tbe  Council  I  have  lost  several 
customers  to-day  because  of  it.  I  have  obeyed  the 
order  of  the  Council  and  have  had  no  Heralds 
for  sale.  The  consequence  is  that  most  of  my  cus¬ 
tomers  have  gone  to  the  Hebald  stand,  and  many 
of  them,,  being  disappointed,  assured  me  I  was 
acting  like  a  damned  rool.  And  I  believe  they're 
right.” 

MANAGER  WILLIAMS’  VIEWS. 

Mr.  George  F.  Williams,  the  manager  of  the 
Hebald  newspaper  delivery  system,  was  found  by 
a  Herald  reporter  in  his  office  at  No.  54  Beckman 
street  yesterday  afternoon. 

“So  the  eighty.per-centors  have  been  boycotting 
the  Herald  to-day?” 

■  “Oh,  yes.  A  lot  of  meu  who  style  themselves  the 
Central  Council  issued  a  manifesto  calling  on  their 
followers  to  abandon  the  sale  of  to-day's  Hebald, 
aud  they  wero  obeyed  to  the  extent  of  6,000  copies.” 

“All  of  the  dealers,  tneu,  did  not  obey  the  mani. 
festo?” 

“Nearly  all  who  still  persist  in  demanding  thr9B 
cents  obeyed,  but,  as  I  toll  you,  their  action  only 
extondod  to  cutting  off  5,000  of  the  Herald’s  circu- 
latioij.  Why,  the  leaders  themselves  did  not 
wholly  boycott  the  Hebald,  for  after  issuing  thoir 
manifesto  they  purchased  enough  copies  to  satisfy 
their  Own  customers.  In  fact,  they  broke  thoir  own 
agreement.” 

“And  5,000  readers  of  the  Hebald  were  deprived 
of  their  paper?” 

“Exactly.  But  the  dealers  in  charge  cf  Herald 
news  stands  on  finding  their  supplies  exhausted 
asked  for  and  received  more,  all  of  which  were  soon 
sold.  Our  dealers  are  delighted  at  the  result,  for 
they  have  secured  a  largo  number  of  uew  customers 
who  are  disgusted  at  the  action  of  the  old  news¬ 
dealers.  It  was  a  desperate  effort  to  cripple  the 
circulation  of  the  Hebald,  but  it  did  not  nor  will 
not  succeed.  If  those  men  persist  in  abandoning 
the  sale  of  the  Hebald  they  will  drive 
a  large  volume  of  business  to  our 
stands  and  carrier  routes.  The  public 
will  not  readily  submit  to  such  dictation  and  will 
go  to  our  dealers.  I  look  for  largely  increased  sales 
hereafter.  Headers  of  tlie  Hebald  need  not  go 
without  thoir  paper  when  wo  have  so  many  stands 
in  operation.  The  boycott  placard  says  tho  Herald 
is  endeavoring  to  drive  out  other  newspapers  by 
unfair  competition.  Now,  tho  fact  is,  the  news¬ 
dealers  declared  they  would  not  sell  tho  Herald  at 
its  published  price.  Tho  Herald  therefore  started 
stands  and  carrier  routes  to  supply  the  public,  and, 
in  a  spirit  of  fair  play,  gavo  its  neighbors  tho  ad¬ 
vantage  of  its  system  free  of  all  oxpouse.  What 
could  be  fairer  or  more  generous  than  that?” 

“And  the  other  newspapers  appreciate  that  fact?’* 

“Nearly  all  of  them.  I  am  constantly  asked  for 
help  when  a  crisis  occurs,  and  always  respond. 
The  fact  is,  the  union  dealers  are  reckoning  with¬ 
out  their  host.  The  time  is  not  far  distant  whoa 
the  New  York  newspapers  will  haye  to  combine, 
and  so  control  tho  handling  and  sale  of  their  edi¬ 
tions.  This  boycotting  business  will  precipitate 
that  movement,  aud  tho  Central  Council  will  fiud 
itself  Bhorn  of  all  power  to  do  evil.” 
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Tlie  Expedition  to  tlie  Relict  ot 
the  Gieeiy  Party.  * 


PROSPECTS  FOlt  ITS  SUCCESS. 


Map'  Showing  the  Route  to  Lady  Franld.ii 

Tracks  ot  Former  Exploil 


IIow  tile  Arctic  Colony  Was  Estab¬ 
lished  in  the  Icy  North. 


SCIENCE  NEAR  THE  POLE. 


Circumpolar  Stations  anti  the  Valuable  Work 
They  Have  Done. 


TWO  FORMER 'FAILURES 


Fruitless  Efforts  to  Succor  Greely — Loss 

of  the  Proteus. 


OBSKUVATIONS  AT  POINT  BAllUOW. 


In  a  few  days  there  will  sail  from  this  port  an 
expedition  to  the  icy  North  which  will  carry  with 
it  tUe  good  wishes  of  both  America  and  Europe. 

It  goes  on  an  errand  of  rescue,  and  that  it  maybe 

successful  in  its  merciful  mission  will  be  the 
heartfelt  hope  and  prayer  of  thousands.  The  ex¬ 
pedition  has  been  fitted  out  with  every  appliance 
that  science  and  seamanship,  backed  up  by  long 
years  of  experience,  can  suggest,  and  every  precau¬ 
tion  that  human  ingenuity  can  take  bas  been  made 
use  of  in  preparing  the  fleet  to  cope  with  the  in¬ 
evitable  perils  of  the  Polar  seas.  Three  Btout 
ehips— the  Boar,  the  Thetis  and  the  Alert- 
have  been  chosen  for  the  voyage.  They  are 

ships  that  ere  this  have  battled  with  the 
ice,  and  have  behaved  admirably  in  tempestuous 
eeas.  Tbo  Bear,  as  a  Dundee  steam  whaler,  has 
seen  some  arduous  service  in  the  Arctic  whaling 
grounds,  has  been  nipped  more  than  once  in  the 
ice  pack  and  has  weathered  many  a  heavy  gale. 
The  Thetis  is  equally  well  Jitted  for  the  expedition, 
and  the  Alert,  as  the  flagship  of  Captain  Nares  in 
the  Polar  search  of  1875-G,  proved  most  effectually 
Ler  enormous  strength  and  stability.  Tho  Alert 
has  been  very  generously  presented  to  the  Cuited 
States  by  the  British  government,  and,  stahch  in 
hull  and  sound  in  spars  and  rigging,  will  no  doubt 
render  as  good  anaccounfof  herself  under  theStars 
and  Stripes  of  America  as  she  did  when  flying  the 
English  fli'g- 

The  party  that  these  ships  are  to  sail  in  search 
of  ib  one  of  two  expeditious  sent  out  by  the  United 
6tates  to  form  an  international  polar  station.  It 
consisted  of  twenty-four  officers  and  men  chosen 
from  different  branchos  of  tbo  United  States  Armv 
and  was  commanded  by  Lieutenant  Adolphus  W. 
Greely.  On  August  12.  1*81,  tho  party  was  landed 
safely  at  Lady  Franklin  Bay.  Tlie  orders  ot  tlio 
United  States  government  to  the  commander  of 
the  expedition  were  that  he  should  not  only  make 
a  series  of  scientific  observations,  but  that  he 
should  explore  as  large  an  area  of  the  Polar  re¬ 
gion  as  ho  should  find  practicable.  Lie  was 

to  remain  until  last  fall,  when  it  was 

arranged  that  a  relief  ship  should  bo  sent 

for  him.  Two  vessels,  tho  Proteus  and  tbo 

Yautic,  accordingly,  were  despatched  to  bring 
Lieutenant  Greely  and  his  comrades  home,  but,  as 
our  readers  will  remember,  thoProtous,  which  was 
the  advance  ship,  was  nipped  and  crushed  in  tho 
Ice  and  all  hands  on  board  had  a  nurrow  escape 
from  death.  Such,  in  a  few  words,  is  tho  story  of 
the  eveuts  which  havo  led  to  tho  fitting  out  of  tho 
present  relief  expedition. 

POLAIl  EXPLORATION. 

The  mysterious  legion  of  tlie  North  Polo  seems 
always  to  have  had  a  weird  fascination  for  ex¬ 
plorers.  Many  havo  been  tlio  expeditions,  led  by 
gallant  men,  which  have  loft  portv'HJ^Hght 
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DALL’S  ALASKA. 

THREE  years  ago  —  June  20,  1867  — 
President  Johnson  proclaimed  the  rati¬ 
fication  of  the  treaty  by  which,  for  a  golden 
consideration,  which  seemed  large  save  to 
Secretary  Seward  and  Senator  Sumner, 
Alaska  was  ceded  to  the  United  States  by 
Russia.  At  that  time  all  knowledge  of  that 
region  of  furs  and  freezes  seemed  to  be 
limited  to  the  above-named  persons,  and 
their  rose-tinted  descriptions  were  as  apoc¬ 
ryphal  as  the  red  snow  of  the  Arctic.  Alas¬ 
ka  was  a  terra  incognita,  and  it  was  not  con¬ 
sidered  disgraceful  to  be  ignorant  of  its 
offskis  and  ’ lovskys ,  and  its  whole  system  of 
dislocating  nomenclature,  and  no  one  was 
able  to  form  an  intelligent  opinion  whether 
Russia  or  America  had  made  the  best  bar¬ 
gain.  There  was  a  little  diplomatic  ver¬ 
biage  about  raising  the  flag  of  our  country 
on  the  outermost  regions  of  the  far  North¬ 
west,  the  growth  of  the  nation,  and  the 
spread  of  civil  freedom.  Then  came  in 
natural  sequence  place-hunting  and  govern¬ 
mental  “job-work.”  By  this  time  we  began 
to  realize  that  we  had  made  an  acquisition, 
and  that  it  should  be  looked  alter.  Whym- 
per’s  volume,  pertaining  to  Alaska  and  other 
localities,  appeared  in  a  handsome  reprint, 
but  it  was  written  from  an  English  point  of 
view,  and  was  far  from  accurate  ;  rivers  ran 
in  wrong  directions  and  emptied  themselves 
in  unknown  waters,  and  all  the  descriptions 
were  too  vague  to  be  valuable.  But  igno¬ 
rance  in  regard  to  Alaska  is  now  a  literary, 
geographical,  and  national  sin.  In  the  ele¬ 
gant  volume  by  William  H.  Dall,  just 
published  by  Lee  and  Shepard,  of  Boston,  is 
a  complete  encyclopaedia  of  information 
pertaining  to  the  history,  inhabitants,  and 
resources  of  that  country.  Mr.  Dall  was 
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Director  of  the  Scientific  Corps  of  the  late 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Expedition,  and 
not  only  had  in  his  travels  through  Alaska 
remarkable  facilities  for  obtaining  correct 
ideas,  but  had  the  disposition  and  ability  to 
avail  himself  of  these  facilities.  In  many 
respects  he  is  a  model  explorer,  and  this 
volume  is  evidence  of  his  painstaking  la¬ 
bors. 


In  a  purely  business  light,  the  grand  pro¬ 
ject  of  the  Western  Union  Telegraph  Com¬ 
pany  to  establish  telegraphic  communica¬ 
tions  with  the  uttermost  parts  of  the  earth, 
was  a  failure,  for  after  an  expenditure  of 
about  three  million  dollars,  and  while  in  the. 
midst  of  their  labors,  they  learned  of  the 
success  of  the  Atlantic  cable,  at  a  cost  that 
rendered  competition  impossible ;  but  the 
nation  reaps  the  results  of  the  expedition  in 
the  vast  amount  of  knowledge  thus  obtained 
of  the  character  of  the  country,  and  which, 
but  for  this  expedition  would  have  been 
long  in  creeping  into  notice. 


WOLASATUX’  BARRABORA  IN  WlNTER. 


Incidental  to  the  purchase  of  Alaska,  Mr. 
Dall  gives  a  story,  without  attesting  to  its 
truthfulness,  that  a  company  of  citizens  ap¬ 
plied  to  Mr.  Seward  to  assist  them  in  pur¬ 
chasing  the  country  to  carry  on  a  fish,  fur, 
and  timber  trade,  and  that  he,  finding  Rus¬ 
sia  willing  to  sell,  secured  the  territory,  not 
for  the  private  company,  but  for  the  nation. 

Mr.  Dali’s  work  is  crowded  with  facts, 
and  as  they  have  regard  to  a  new  territory, 
they  possess  a  peculiar  interest.  He  seems 
to  have  been  a  careful  observer,  a  diligent, 
persistent  worker,  and  while  he  has  availed 
himself  of  all  the  hitherto  published  books 
and  documents  on  Alaska  (many  of  them 
inaccessible  to  the  public),  he  has  trusted  to 
no  second-hand  information  where  it  was 
possible  to  acquire  the  same  or  better  by 
personal  investigation.  It  would  be  difficult 
in  these  times,  when  “  Societies  for  the  Dif¬ 
fusion  of  Knowledge  ”  seem  to  have  out¬ 
lived  their  usefulness,  to  find  a  volume 
ot  this  size  —  627  royal  octavo  pages  — 
■which  contains  so  much  that  is  absolutely 
new  ;  and  Dali’s  pencil  has  kept  pace  with 
his  pen,  and  his  book  is  profusely  illustrated 
with  pictures  of  Alaskan  scenery,  of  natives, 
of  customs,  & c.  &c. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
this  volume  arc  where  the  author  (Part  I.) 
gives  the  journal  of  his  own  voyage  and 
travels,  and  (Part  III.),  where  lie* describes 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  resources  and  capa¬ 
bilities  of  the  country.  Part  II.  is  not  less 


valuable,  but  is  mainly  historical  and  cliro- 
noloo-ical.  He  seems  to  have  left  nothing 
unthought  of  that  could  in  any  way  interest 
or  instruct  the  reader,  and  a  very  thorough 
Index  renders  it  easy  to  turn  to  any  name 
or  topic.  An  Index  of  seventeen  double- 
column  pages  may  be  considered  satisfac¬ 
torily  full.  The  general  impression  con¬ 
veyed  by  the  book  is  favorable  to  the 
country,  and  the  details  and.  statistics  of 
investigations  into  the  material  resouices 
are  very  encouraging,  so  that  the  reader 
is  satisfied  that  furs,  fish,  timber,  minerals, 
etc.,  etc.,  are  to  be  added  to  the  solitary  ice- 
crop  which  politicians  at  one  tune  would 
have  us  believe  was  the  only  marketable 
commodity  Alaska  afforded.  ,  e 

To  the  general  reader,  the  description  oi 
the  Yukon  River  and  the  territory  through 
which  it  flows  will  prove  very  interesting, 
and  will  convey  a  fine  idea  of  the  real  im¬ 
portance  of  Mr  Seward’,  purchase.  The 
Yukon  River  is  of  a  size  which  will  astonish 

our  people 


Tort  Yukon,  in  June,  1867. 


generally, 
and  its  trib¬ 
utaries  are 
important 
streams.  Of 
this  mighty 
river  Mr. 
Dali  says :  — 

“  The  total 
length  of  the 


all  its  windings,  at  about  2  000  miles  of 
h  three  fourths  are  navigable  for um 
Tiers  In  some  places  on  the  Lot 
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ich  the  Obi,  Lena,  Saskatchewan,  auu 
izie  are  the  most  prominent  raombe'ST, 

The  five  pictures  on  this  ®s°book,  and 
iturday  are  from  Mr.  Hal  ,  To 
„  laro-est  represents  Foit  Yukon.  t00  ;ow 

1  '  tbi  "  nost  Mr.  Dali  travelled  six  hun-  est;mate  if  we 

J  miles  in  twenty-seven  days  take  in  all 

-ed  and  thir  y  ..  and  he  modestly  the  curves  of 
i  a  bidanu,  or  ?  ,  pardonable  pride  the  channel, 

jnfesses  to  havin0  ‘ 1  reach  Tort  which  I  have 
i  being  the  first  Amer  time  0f  his  not  done ;  so 

iukon  from  the  sea.  At  tl  c  let0  wo  may  safe- 
ibit,  it  needed  onl)  a  stocK  ._  lyestimatethe 

t.  The  buildings  are  thus  descr  total  length  of 

the  Yukon, 


mouth  to 
Lake  Kenni- 
cott  is  about 
1,800  miles. 
This  may  he 
too  low  an 


“The  present  buildings  consist  of  a  large 
house,  containing  six  rooms,  for  the  com- 
mander;  a  block  of  three  houses,  of  one  room 
each,  for  the  workmen ;  a  large  storehouse ,  a  | 
kitchen  •  and  four  block-houses,  or  bastions  ■ 
pierced  for  musketry,  at  the  corners  of  the  pro¬ 
posed  stockade.  Outside  of  the  fort  is  a  small 
house  of  two  rooms,  belonging  to  Antoine 
Houle,  the  interpreter.  1 

“  All  the  houses  were  strongly  built,  rooted 
with  sheets  of  spruce  bark  pinned  and  fastened 
down  by  long  poles.  The  sides  were  plastered 
with  a  white  mortar  made  from  shell-marl,  ob¬ 
tainable  in  the  vicinity.  Most  of  the  window's 
were  of  parchment,  but  those  of  the  command¬ 
er’s  house  were  of  glass.  The  latter  was  pro¬ 
vided  with  good  plank  floors,  and  the  doors  and 
sashes  were  painted  red  with  ochre,  lhe  yam 
was  free  from  dirt,  and  the  houses,  with  their 
white  walls  and  red  trimmings,  made  a  very 
favorable  comparison  with  any  of  those  in  tne 
Russian  posts.” 

This  description  will  apply  to  the  better 
class  of  houses  in  Alaska,  such  as  were  then 
occupied  by  government  officials.  A  well- 
built  Indian  winter-house  is  represented  by 
the  picture  of  VVolasatux’  barrabora  (Rus¬ 
sian  for  the  Innuit  winter-houses).  A  de¬ 
scription  of  the  dwelling  of  the  great  Innuit 
family  of  Indians  will  give  a  good  insight 
into  a  mode  of  living  which  hitherto  has 
been  unknown  to  American  citizens .  In 
speaking  of  an  Innuit  village,  Mr.  Dali 
I  says:  — 

“  It  comprises  half  a  dozen  houses  and  a 
dance-house,  built  in  the  native  fashion  ;  that  is 
to  say,  half  underground,  with  the  entrance 


“  Look  not  for  ukali,  old  woman. 

Long  since  the  cache  was  emptied,  and  the  crow  does 
not  light  on  the  ridge-pole  ! 

Long  since  my  husband  departed.  Why  does  he  wait 
in  the  mountains  ! 

Ahmi,  Ah  ml,  sleep,  little  one,  softly. 

“  Where  is  my  own  ? 

Does  he  lie  starving  on  the  hillside  ?  Why  does  he 
linger  ? 

Comes  he  not  soon,  I  will  seek  him  among  the  moun¬ 
tains. 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  sleep. 

“  The  crow  has  come,  laughing. 

Ilis  beak  is  red,  his  eyes  glisten,  the  false  one  ! 

‘Thanks  for  a  good  meal  to  Kuskokala  the  shaman. 

On  the  sharp  mountain  quietly  lies  your  husband.’ 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not  ! 

“  ‘  Twenty  deer’s  tongues  tied  to  the  pack  on  his  shoul- 
ders  ; 

Not  a  tongue  in  his  mouth  to  call  to  his  wife  with. 

Wolves,  foxes,  and  ravens  are  tearing  and  fighting  for 
morsels. 

Tough  and  hard  are  the  sinews  ;  not  so  the  child  in 
your  bosom.’ 

Ahmi,  Ahmi,  sleep,  little  one,  wake  not ! 

“  Over  the  mountain  slowly  staggers  the  hunter. 

Two  bucks’  thighs  on  his  shoulders,  with  bladders  of 
fat  betweeen  them. 

Twenty  deers’  tongues  in  his  belt.  Go,  gather  wood, 
old  woman  ! 

Off  flew  the  crow,  —  liar,  cheat,  and  deceiver  1 

Wake,  little  sleeper,  wake,  and  call  to  your  father  ! 

“  lie  brings  you  bnckfat,  marrow,  and  venison  fresh 
from  the  mountain. 

Tired  and  worn,  he  has  carved  a  toy  of  the  deer’s  horn, 

While  he  was  sitting  and  waiting  loDg  for  the  deer  on 
the  hillside. 

Wake,  and  see  the  crow,  hiding  himself  from  the  arrow  ! 

Wake,  little  one,  wake,  for  here  is  your  father  !•” 

One  of  the  prominent  mountains  of 
Alaska  is  on  Plover  Bay,  and  is  called 
Mount  Kennicott  in  honor  of  the  natural¬ 
ist  whose  name  will  always  he  honorably 
associated  with  Alaskan  explorations.  The 
mountain  stands  at  the  head  of  one  of  the 
finest  harbors  on  the  coast,  a  harbor  that 
must  hereafter  be  a  rendezvous  for  ships  of 
all  nations.  Robert  Kennicott  died  in  that 
far-off  region  alone.  “His  remains  were 
found  where  he  fell ;  struck  down  by  dis¬ 
ease  of  the  heart,  aggravated  by  exposure, 
privation,  and  anxiety.  He  was  one  who 
made  enemies  as  well  as  friends,  but  even 
enemies  could  not  but  respect  the  purity  of 
motive,  the  open-handed  generosity,  the 
consideration,  almost  too  great,  for  his 
subordinates,  and  the  untiring  energy  and 
lively  spirits  which  were  the  prominent 
characteristics  of  the  man.  On  the  sad 
anniversary  of  his  death  we  erected,  on  the 
nearest  hillock  not  swept  by  the  spring 
freshets,  a  cross,  which  was  hewn  out  by  the 
blacksmith  Paspilkoff,  and  which  upheld  a 
tablet  with  the  following  inscription  :  — 

In  Memory  of 
ROBERT  KENNICOTT, 

NATURALIST, 

who  died  near  this  place) 

May  1S66,  aged  thirty. 

On  asking  Paspilkoff  what  he  wanted  for 
his  labor  in  hewing  out  the  arms  of  the 
cross,  he  replied,  ‘  We  Russians  take  noth¬ 
ing  for  what  we  may  do  for  the  dead  ;  we 
do  not  know  when  it  may  be  our  turn.’  ” 
May  we  not  learn  from  the  Russians  ? 

We  commend  the  chapters  on  the  fish¬ 
eries  and  fur  trade  of  Alaska  to  those  in¬ 
credulous  Thomases  who  are  fain  to  believe 
that  Alaska  is  worthless.  Mr.  Dali’s  sta¬ 
tistics  are  wonderfully  suggestive  of  great 
things  in  store  for  the  mercantile  and  com¬ 
mercial  interests  of  the  country,  and  as  he 
makes  no  random  statements,  he  is  to  be 
relied  upon. 

“  In  short,”  as  Mr.  Micawber  was  wont 
to  express  it,  Dali’s  “  Alaska  and  its  Re¬ 
sources”  is  a  book  to  be  purchased  and  read. 
It  is  thorough,  satisfactory,  comprehensive; 

*  I.  e.  the  warm  principle  of  the  sunlight,  which  thev 
regard  as  a  personal  spit 


A  Sllgm.  uiuoi  ..... 

Emperor  Napoleon  desired  the  French  nation  to 
make  use  of  at  the  plebiscite  were  not  “10  U,” 
but  “OUI”! _ 

It ’s  set  for  Twenty  Minutes.  —  A  good 
story  is  told  of  an  English  .judge  visiting  a  penal 
institution,  and  being  practically  disposed,  the 
learned  judge  philanthropicallv  trusted  himself  on 
the  treadmill,  desiring  the  warder  to  set  it  in  mo¬ 
tion.  The  machine  was  accordingly  adjusted,  and 
his  lordship  began  to  lift  his  feet.  In  a  few  min¬ 
utes,  however,  the  new  hand  had  had  quite  enough 
of  it,  and  called  to  be  released,  but  this  was  not  so 
easy.  “  Please,  my  lord,’’  said  the  man,  “  you 
can't  get  off.  It ’s  set  for  twenty  minutes;  that ’s 
the  shortest  time  we  can  make  it  go.”  So  the 
judge  was  in  durance  until  his  “  term  ”  expired. 

Last  month  in  an  English  court  a  legal  matter 
was  proposed  to  stand  over  till  the  1st  of  .June, 
when  some  one  exclaimed  in  horror,  “  Why,  that ’s 
the  Derby!”  Calmly  and  majestically  the  re¬ 
sponse  came:  “  The  court  knows  nothing  of  the 
Derby  Day  —  but  make  it  the  2d  of  June.”  This 
reminds  one  of  the  scene  between  Paterfamilias 
and  Young  Hopeful  reading  the  paper.  “I  am 
surprised,  Charles,”  says  the  former,  “  that  you 
should  cnemi rape  such  a  brutal  snort  as  fichtinv. 


more  or  less  so,  and  the  roof  furnished  with  a 
square  opening  in  the  centre,  for  the  escape  of 
smoke  and  admission  of  light.  They  are  built 
of  spruce  logs,  without  nails  or  pins,  and  are 
usually  about  twelve  or  fifteen  feet  square. 
The  entrance  is  a  small  hole,  through  which 
one  must  enter  on  hands  and  knees,  and  is  usu¬ 
ally  furnished  with  a  bear  or  deer  skin  or  a 
piece  of  matting  to  exclude  the  air.  Outside  of 
this  entrance  is  a  passage-way,  hardly  larger, 
which  opens  under  a  small  shed,  at  the  surface 
of  the  ground,  to  protect  it  from  the  weather. 

“  They  are  about  eight  feet  high  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  but  the  eaves  are  rarely  more  than  three  or 
four  feet  above  the  ground.  The  floor  is 
divided  by  two  logs  into  three  areas  of  nearly 
equal  size,  the  entrance  being  at  the  end  of  the 
middle  one.  This  portion  of  the  floor  is  always 
the  native  earth,  usually  hardened  by  constant 
passing  over  it.  In  the  middle,  under  the  aper¬ 
ture  in  the  roof,  the  fire  is  built,  and  here  are 
sometimes  placed  a  few  stones.  On  either  side 
the  portion  separated  by  the  logs  before  men¬ 
tioned  is  occupied  as  a  place  to  sit  and  work  in 
during  the  day,  and  as  a  sleeping-place  during 
the  night.  The  earth  is  usually  covered  with 
straw,  or  spruce  branches  when  obtainable,  and 

over  this  is 
laid  a  mat 
woven  out 
of  grass. 
Sometimes 
the  space  is 
raised,  or  a 
platform  is 
built  of 
boards,  or 
logs  hewn 
flat  on  one 
side.  This 
is  a  work 
of  such  la¬ 
bor,  howev¬ 
er,  that  it 
is  seldom 
resorted  to. 
The  beds, 
which  gen¬ 
erally  con¬ 
sist  of  a 
blanket  of 

Mount  Kenxicott,  Plover  Bat.  rabtM-skins 

sewed  together,  are  rolled  up  and  put  out  of 
the  way  during  the  day.  Almost  all  sorts  of 
work  are  done  in  the  houses  after  the  cold 
weather  sets  in.” 


The  account  of  the  Indian  tribes  and 
their  habits  and  superstitions  is  very  inter¬ 
esting,  and  makes  an  important  portion  of 
the  volume.  The  portrait  of  Tohonidola  is 
doubtless  a  fair  sample  of  the  better  class  of 
Indians.  Each  tribe  has  its  peculiarities, 
but  all  have  the  same  general  character¬ 
istics.  The  mode  of  burial  in  practice  by 
the  Ingalik  tribe  is  given  on  this  page. 
Mr.  Dali  says :  — 

“  The  usual  fashion  is  to  place  the  body, 
doubled  up,  on  its  side,  in  a  box  of  plank  hewed 
out  of  spruce  logs  and  about  four  feet  long  ;  this 
is  elevated  several  feet  above  the  ground  on  four 
posts,  which  project  above  the  coffin  or  box. 
The  sides  are  often  painted  with  red  chalk,  in 
figures  of  fur  animals,  birds,  and  fishes.  Ac¬ 
cording  to  the  wealth  of  the  dead  man,  a  num¬ 
ber  of  articles  which  belonged  to  him  are  attached 


Ingalik  Grave. 
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PETROPAULOVSKI  HARBOR,  AVATCHA  BAY,  KAMTCHATKA. 


Glimpses  of  Kamtchatka, 


BY  MARY  MAYNE. 


Kamtchatka  is  generally  regarded  as  a 
bleak  and  desolate  country,  barren  of  pleas¬ 
ant  scenery,  and  exhibiting  little  but  sterile 
cliffs,  moss-covered  rocks,  and  snow-bound 
coasts.  The  summer  visitor  is  therefore  as¬ 
tonished  and  delighted  when  entering  Avatcha 
Bay,  upon  whose  northern  shore  the  capital, 
Petropaulovski,  lies,  through  the  fog — which 
perchance  is  suddenly  lifted — there  is  dis¬ 
closed  a  scene  of  wild,  luxuriant  beauty.  The 
long,  high  cliffs  gleaming  in  the  brilliant  sun¬ 
light  are  crowned  with  beautiful  green  slopes 
and  dotted  with  verdant  foliage,  through 
which  little  rivulets  slowly  trickle;  patches  of 
flowers  peer  out  of  sheltered  nooks  ;  myriads 
of  birds  circle  about  the  rocky  summits  and 
crowd  the  coves  of  overhanging  precipices, 
while  hundreds  of  lazy  seals  are  basking  in 
the  warmth  of  the  sun. 

Avatcha  Bay  is  a  beautiful  sheet  of  water 
about  nine  miles  in  width,  although  at  the 
narrowest  point  of  its  entrance  it  is  only  a 
mile  and  a  half  wide.  It  is  bordered  on  its 
northern  side  by  a  range  of  hills ;  but  in  ap¬ 
proaching  the  shore  there  are  no  indications 
of  human  habitations  until,  the  course  of  the 
vessel  changing  and  rounding  a  steep  prom¬ 
ontory,  the  low  log-houses  of  Petropaulovski 
suddenly  appear,  built  upon  the  side  of  a  tiny 
harbor  and  sheltered  by  the  encircling  cliffs. 
A  valley  opens  back  of  the  town,  disclosing  in 
the  distance,  on  a  clear  day,  the  lofty  cones  of 


Avatchinska,  Villenchinska,  and  other  vol 


canic  mountains.  ,  r 

Petropaulovski,  although  the  chief  town  ot 
Kamtchatka,  and  the  principal  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  station,  contains  only  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants.  Formerly  it  was  muc 
larger.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 
pgAouiiai  jfpic 


this  little  settlement  was  dragged  into  the  con-  I 
test,  the  population  was  about  one  thousand. 
The  houses  are  mostly  thatched  with  bark  or 
straw,  only  those  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  being  roofed  with  shingles. 
There  is  a  quaint,  though  rather 
dilapidated  little  church,  near 
which,  in  a  sort  of  shed,  wholly 
detached  from  the  main  building, 
is  a  chime  of  seven  or  eight  bells. 

Russians  residing  in  Petropaulov¬ 
ski,  isolated  though  they  are,  con¬ 
trive  to  make  themselves  very  com¬ 
fortable,  and  English  and  other 
foreigners  engaged  in  the  fur  trade 
often  become  much  attached  to 
their  Kamtchatdal  home.  The 
name  of  the  town  is  derived  from 
two  vessels,  St.  Peter  and  St.  Paul, 
which  were  built  at  Okhotsk,  in 
the  year  1739,  for  the  use  of  Cap¬ 
tain  Behring  in  his  explorations. 

An  iron  monument  erected  to  the 
memory  of  Behring  is  of  interest  to 
visitors. 

The  peninsula  of  Eastern  Si¬ 
beria,  which  lies  between  the  Sea 
of  Okhotsk  and  Behring  Sea,  bears 
a  tangled  name  of  divers  spellings, 
of  which,  perhaps,  Kamtchatka  is  most  fa¬ 
vored.  Throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  of 
eight  hundred  miles  there  stretches  a  range 
of  mountains  having  no  general  name,  but 
divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  and  spring¬ 
ing  from  which  are  many  remarkable  vol¬ 
canoes,  both  extinct  and  active.  The  snowy 
summit  of  Avatchinska,  a  magnificent  peak 
11,000  feet  in  height,  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  landscape  at  Petropaulovski,  and  scarcely 
1  less  conspicuous  are  Villenchinska,  Korat- 
skoi,  and  Boselskoi. 

But  rivalling  all  in  height,  beauty,  and  sym- 
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vessel  changing  and  rounding  a  steep  prom¬ 
ontory,  the  low  log-houses  of  Petropaulovski 
suddenly  appear,  built  upon  the  side  of  a  tiny 
harbor  and  sheltered  by  the  encircling  cliffs. 
A  valley  opens  back  of  the  town,  disclosing  in 
the  distance,  on  a  clear  day,  the  lofty'-  cones  of 

Avatchinska,  Villenchinska,  and  other  vol¬ 
canic  mountains. 

Petropaulovski,  although  the  chief  town  ot 
Kamtchatka,  and  the  principal  Russian  mili¬ 
tary  station,  contains  only  three  or  four  hun¬ 
dred  inhabitants.  Formerly  it  was  much 
larger.  At  the  time  of  the  Crimean  war,  when 


this  little  settlement  was  dragged  into  the  con¬ 
test,  the  population  was  about  one  thousand. 
The  houses  are  mostly  thatched  with  bark  or 
straw,  only  those  belonging  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  officials  being  roofed  with  shingles. 
There  is  a  quaint,  though  rather 


THE  CHURCH,  MELKOVA. 

ot  which,  perhaps,  Kamtchatka  is  most  fa¬ 
vored.  Throughout  nearly  its  whole  length  of 
eight  hundred  miles  there  stretches  a  range 
of  mountains  having  no  general  name,  but 
divided  into  two  distinct  branches,  and  spring¬ 
ing  from  which  are  many  remarkable  vol¬ 
canoes,  both  extinct  and  active.  The  snowy 
summit  of  Avatchinska,  a  magnificent  peak 
11,000  feet  in  height,  is  a  prominent  feature  in 
the  landscape  at  Petropaulovski,  and  scarcely  i 
less  conspicuous  are  Villenchinska,  Korat- 
skoi,  and  Boselskoi. 

But  rivalling  all  in  height,  beauty,  and  sym- 
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metry  is  Kloochefskoia,  one  of  the 
grandest  volcanoes  in  the  world. 
)  Although  it  has  never  been  ascend¬ 
ed,  its  estimated  height  of  16,500  feet 
is  probably  not  exaggerated.  It  is 
an  isolated  peak,  yet  in  close  prox¬ 
imity  to  others  scarcely  inferior  in 
altitude;  but  its  regular,  cone-like 
|  form,  “  its  crown  of  smoke  by  day, 
and  its  beacon  of  flame  by  night,” 
distinguish  it  above  its  companions. 
Notwithstanding  Kloochefskoia  is 
almost  constantly  in  activity,  the  lit¬ 
tle  village  of  Kloochay  lies  in  an 
open  plain  at  its  very  base  on  the 
bank  of  the  Kamtchatka  River,  in  a 
spot  of  wild  and  picturesque  beauty. 
The  winter  snow  is  frequently  cov¬ 
ered  with  ashes  for  many  miles 
around  Kloochay,  and  there  are  tra¬ 
ditions  of  fearful  eruptions  which 
have  terrified  though  not  destroyed 
the  little  village.  But  the  present 
inhabitants  seem  to  associate  no 
danger  with  the  dense  wreaths  of 
smoke  that  float  from  its  summit, 
nor  with  the  low  thunderings  that 
often  break  upon  the  midnight  air. 
They  live  comfortably  and  at  ease, 
while  yet  holding  in  reverence  the  monarch 
mountain  which  stands  the  grand  central  fig¬ 
ure  in  a  view  of  surpassing  beauty.  The  fa¬ 
miliar  sight  may  arouse  no  emotion  in  their 
breasts,  yet  all  the  same  the  rosy  hues  of 

morning  tinge  its  lofty  crater  while  yet  dark¬ 
ness  rests  upon  the  valley  below,  and  purple 
shadows  linger  around  its  summit  long  after 
the  sun  has  disappeared,  imparting  lovely 
shades  to  its  snowy  sides;  now  fleecy  clouds 
lightly  encircle  the  huge  cone,  and  again  it  is 
enveloped  in  volumes  of  black 
smoke ;  or  gray  mists  gather  in 
heavy  masses,  rolling  hither  and 
thither  upon  its  lofty  crest.  And 
in  all  its  varying  moods  Kloochef¬ 
skoia  is  magnificently  grand. 

The  climate  of  Central  and  South¬ 
ern  Kamtchatka  is  comparatively 
mild,  the  severity  of  Arctic  cold  be¬ 
ing  experienced  only  in  the  ex¬ 
treme  north.  The  winter  is  long, 
but  in  summer  vegetation  assumes 
an  almost  tropical  freshness  and 
luxuriance.  Especially  is  this  no¬ 
ticeable  in  the  valley  of  the  Kam- 
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tchatka  River,  which  is  the  most 
fertile  portion  of  the  peninsula. 
This  river,  the  largest  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  rises  in  the  central  range  of 
mountains,  and  flows  north  for 
1  about  three  hundred  miles,  empty¬ 

ing  into  Behring  Sea.  The  short 
i  summer  covers  its  banks  with  waving  wild 
grass  and  myriads  of  flowers,  while  flourish¬ 
ing  gardens  and  fields  of  grain  are  seen  in 
all  the  villages. 

Northern  Kamtchatka,  where  the  nine 
months’  winter  gives  a  severe  climate,  is  main¬ 
ly  inhabited  by  the  Koraks,  a  wild,  wander¬ 
ing  tribe,  who  with  their  herds  of  reindeer 
:  occupy  the  desolate  steppes  lying  east  of  Pen- 
jinsk  Gulf.  Upon  their  reindeer  they  depend 
for  food,  clothing,  tent-coverings,  and  means 
of  transportation.  Their  wealth  consists  in 
their  herds;  and  as  the  deer  will  in  a  short 
time  paw  up  the  snow  and  eat  all  the  moss 
beneath  within  a  mile  or  two  of  any  encamp¬ 
ment,  the  Koraks  must  lead  a  wandering  life 
and  move  frequently  to  fresh  moss-steppes,  or 
theii  reindeer  will  starve  and  they  themselves 
be  left  without  the  means  of  livelihood.  A 
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herd  of  deer  in  Kamtchatka  sometimes  num¬ 
bers  several  thousands,  and  the  care  of  them 
is  almost  the  only  occupation  of  the  Koraks. 
They  watch  them  day  and  night,  patiently  en¬ 
during  long  vigils  in  cold  and  darkness  to 
protect  them  against  the  attacks  of  their  fierce 
enemy — the  wolf.  The  Koraks  have  some 
superstition  which  makes  them  refuse  to  part 
with  a  living  reindeer,  although  they  will  not 
hesitate  to  kill  one  and  sell  it  for  a  mere  trifle. 

These  northern  tribes  live  in  fur  tents  and 
are  clothed  in  fur — needful  protection  where 
the  mercury  sometimes  falls  to  30°,  40°,  or 
even  50°  below  zero.  But  it  is  said  that  this 
extreme  cold  is  by  no  means  as  unendurable 
as  it  might  seem,  excepting  when  accompanied 
with  wind ;  that  if  one  will  eat  plenty  of  fat 
food  and  avoid  over-fatigue,  he  can  bear  a 
very  low  degree  of  temperature  without  suffer¬ 
ing  or  danger.  One  traveller  relates  that  he 
saw  natives  of  Eastern  Siberia,  when  the 
thermometer  was  40°  below  zero,  clad  only  in 

a  shirt  and  a  sheep-skin  coat,  standing  quietly 
in  the  street  talking  and  laughing  as  if  it  were 
a  pleasant  summer  day  and  they  were  enjoy- 
I  ing  the  balmy  air. 

The  wealth  of  vegetation  that  summer  brings 
1  in  Southern  Kamtchatka  is  truly  marvellous, 
i  W  ith  the  melting  of  the  snow  a  rich  verdure 
;  overspreads  the  soil ;  vegetables  grow  as  if  by 
magic,  grass  springs  up  to  a  height  of  several 
feet,  violets,  lilies,  bluebells,  dense  tangles  of 
delicate  wild  roses,  and  a  profusion  of  other 
flowers  brighten  the  landscape.  Berries  of 
all  kinds  abound  in  the  woods.  The  whole 
country  swarms  with  animal  life;  not  only 
reindeer,  dogs,  sheep,  bears,  and  wolves  roam 
over  the  mountains,  but  every  river  and  little 
marshy  lake  is  alive  with  ducks,  geese,  and 
swans.  Salmon  is  the  great  staple  article  of 
food.  Every  summer  an  immense  quantity  of 
this  kind  of  fish,  seeking  Northern  rivers  in 
which  to  spawn,  are  captured  by  the  natives. 

Salmon  are  usually  dried  by  the  sun  and 
j  a^r  beneath  rough  sheds.  The  drying-sheds 
!  shown  in  the  illustration  are  at  Gunal,  a  little 
village  on  the  Bolcherask  River,  containing 
less  than  a  hundred  inhabitants,  who  are, 
however,  enterprising  enough  to  do  a  thriving 
business  in  the  way  of  drying  fish.  At  Mel- 
kova,  nearly  three  hundred  miles  from  the 
mouth  of  the  Kamtchatka  River,  the  stream 
is  staked  across,  as  shown  in  the  engraving, 
and  the  salmon  pass  into  weirs,  from  which 
escape  is  impossible.  Melkova  is  the  largest 
native  village  in  Kamtchatka,  and  contains  a 
orettv  church. 

The  Kamtchaldals  are  not  very  expert  boat-  j 
men,  and  the  only  water-craft  they  use  are 
somewhat  unwieldy  canoes  dug  out  of  logs. 
These  they  often  lash  together  for  greater 
safety,  and  even  then  rarely  venture  far  from 
shore. 

When  the  fishing  season  is  over  the  people 
prepare  for  hunting  sable,  otter,  foxes,  and 
other  fur-bearing  animals;  for  Kamtchatdal 
furs  are  of  the  finest  quality,  and  command  a 
high  price  in  European  markets.  Govern¬ 
ment  taxes  are  always  collected  in  furs.  Every 
person  subject  to  taxation  is  required  to  fur¬ 
nish  a  sable-skin  or  one  of  equal  value;  and 
the  collector  selects  as  many  of  the  best  thus 
brought  together  as  will  pay  the  tax  assessed 
upon  the  community,  taking  them  at  about 
half  their  market  value.  Thus  the  finest  furs 
Jafljjnto  the  possession  of  the  Russian  Govern- 


A  well-to-do  Kamtchatdal,  arrayed  in  his 
winter  costume,  looks  somewhat  like  a  huge 
bundle  of  furs;  yet  in  his  apparel  he  has,  per¬ 
haps,  as  much  of  an  eye  to  tasteful  ornamen¬ 
tation  as  is  consistent  with  the  protection  he 
requires.  The  outer  garment  is  a  double  fur, 
shirt-like  coat,  made  of  the  thickest,  softest 
reindeer-skin,  and  reaching  to  the  knees. 
This  is  of  different  colors — the  deer-skin  vary¬ 
ing  from  white  to  dark  brown— and  is  often 
ornamented  at  the  bottom  with  a  band  of  silk 
embroidery  and  a  wide  border  of  glossy  bea¬ 
ver  or  other  fur,  a  trimming  which  is  also 
added  to  the  neck  and  sleeves.  A  hood,  lined 
with  soft  dog  or  wolf  skin,  is  attached  to  the 
neck,  to  be  worn  over  the  head,  and  a  square 
flap,  under  the  chin,  is  used  to  protect  the 
nose.  The  coat  is  called  a  “  kookhlanka.” 
The  “torbassa”  are  long  fur  boots,  which  are 
worn  over  heavy  socks  of  reindeer  or  wolf  skin, 
the  fur  being  next  the  foot.  Fur  trousers,  a 
fur  bonnet  to  be  worn  under  the  hood,  fur 
mittens,  and  an  ornamental  but  very  useful 
tippet  made  of  the  tails  of  squirrels  or  foxes, 
completes  a  costume  which  defies  the  most  in¬ 
tense  cold. 

Except  in  northern  sections  where  reindeer 
are  used,  the  winter  travel  of  the  Kamtchat- 
dals  is  accomplished  entirely  upon  dog- 
sledges.  The  natives  are  exceedingly  skilful 
in  the  training  of  their  dogs,  which  in  appear¬ 
ance  are  not  unlike  half-domesticated  Arctic 
wolves.  Perhaps  there  is  no  more  hardy, 
long-enduring  creature  in  the  world  than  the 
Siberian  dog.  Capable  of  travelling  long  dis¬ 
tances  in  the  severest  cold,  and  with  very  lit¬ 
tle  food,  he  is  of  inestimable  value  to  his  mas¬ 
ter.  The  sledges  are  from  five  to  ten  feet  in 
length,  light  but  strong,  and  the  dogs  will 
travel  from  four  to  eight  miles  an  hour.  Often 
a  dozen  or  more  are  harnessed  to  a  sledge, 
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and  they  are  controlled  entirely  by  the  voice 
and  a  trained  leader.  No  whip  is  used,  only 
a  thick,  sharp-pointed  stick,  which  is  thrust 
through  the  heavy  snow  in  front  of  one  of  the 
sledge-runners,  as  a  sort  of  brake,  to  check 
the  speed  of  the  dogs. 

Travel  in  summer  over  some  parts  of  the 
Kamtchatdal  peninsula,  is,  strange  to  say,  al¬ 
most  impossible  on  account  of  the  immense 
moss-steppes.  These  steppes  are  often  covered 
to  a  depth  of  two  feet  with  a  dense,  luxurious 
growth  of  soft,  spongy  moss,  saturated  with 
water,  into  which  the  foot  sinks  as  into  a  great 
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wet  sponge.  Travelling  in  such  circumstances  | 

is  immediately  exhausting  to  man  or  animal, 
and  cannot  be  long  continued. 

Kamtchatka  was  discovered  and  conquered 
by  the  Russians  towards  the  end  of  the  seven¬ 
teenth  century ;  and  the  natives  have,  in  the 
main,  adopted  the  religion  and  customs  of  their 
conquerors.  The  Kamtchatdal  language  is  one 
of  the  most  curious  of  all  strange  tongues,  but 
the  people  are  not  confined  to  it,  as  a  majority 
also  speak  Russian. 

The  Kamtchatdals  are  a  strong,  hardy  race, 
capable  of  great  exposure  and  endurance ; 
affectionate  in  their  families,  honest  and  peace¬ 
able.  Some  of  the  isolated  northern  tribes 
are  treacherous  and  cruel ;  but  the  genuine 
Kamtchatdal  is  invariably  hospitable  and 
kind-hearted. 

In  every  village  may  be  found  the  small 
Greek  church,  which  is,  however,  conspicu¬ 
ous  by  contrasting  strangely  with  the  rude 
log-houses  in  the  midst  of  which  it  stands.  It 
is  usually  built  of  hewn  logs,  and  painted  a 
deep  brick  red,  with  a  green  sheet-iron  roof 
surmounted  by  a  gaudily-ornamented  dome 
and  a  glittering  cross.  A  priest  visits  every 
village,  however  small,  at  least  once  a  year, 
large  settlements  having  a  permanent  priest. 
The  members  of  the  priesthood  are  by  no 
means  irreproachable  in  character ;  yet  they 
wield  great  influence  over  the  natives,  who 

are  very  strict  in  the  observance  of  all  reli¬ 
gious  forms— regarding,  as  they  do,  forms  and 
ceremonies  the  essential  part  of  Christianity . 

The  Koraks  and  other  tribes  in  the  north  of 
Kamtchatka  are  devotees  of  a  religion  known 
as  “Shamanism,”  a  corrupted  form  of  Budd¬ 
hism,  which  with  them  consists  chiefly  in  the 
worship  of  evil  spirits,  who  are  supposed  to  be 
embodied  in  certain  mysterious  manifestations 
of  nature — such  as  storms  and  eclipses,  or  epi¬ 
demics  and  contagious  diseases.  Ignorant 
and  superstitious,  they  look  with  terror  upon 
the  wild  phenomena  of  nature,  which  in  their 
Northern  home  are  often  startling,  and  endeav¬ 
or  by  gifts  to  propitiate  the  evil  spirits  through 
whose  agency  they 

believe  them  to _ 

be  produced.  So 
deeply  rooted  are 
their  religious 
phantasms,  and  so 
blindly  are  they 
under  the  domin¬ 
ion  of  frenzied 
priests  and  mere 
physical  laws,  that 
even  the  combined 
influences  of  edu¬ 
cation  and  Chris¬ 
tianity  work  but 
slowly  on  their 
minds. 


PETROPAIJLOVSKI. 

Accounts  from  Eye- Witnesses 
of  the  Battle. 

Residing  at  Esquimalt  is  Mr.  W.  H. 
Saunders,  who  was  steward  to  Admiral 
Price  at  the  storming  of  Petropaulovski, 
and  in  whose  arms  the  admiral  died,  after 
receiving  the  fatal  (self-inflicted)  shot. 
Mr.  Saunders  has  kindly  supplied  The 
Colonist  with  the  following: 

A  FEW  REMARKS  RELATIVE  TO  THE  BATTLE 
OF  PETROPAULOVSKI. 

When  H.  M.  S.  Virago  arrived  at 
Callao  with  the  proclamation  that  war 
had  been  declared  betweeu  England  and 
Russia  the  two  Russian  war  ships,  Aurora 
and  Diana,  had  only  left  port  that  morn- 
•  ing.  Every  one  on  board  the  flagship 
President  was  surprised  that  the  English 
1  and  French  admirals  did  not  proceed  im¬ 
mediately  to  sea  to  endeavor  to  capture 
,  them.  The  French  admiral’s  ship  was 
(  called  the  La  Forte.  There  was  only  one 
Russian  war  ship  at  Petropaulovski  dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement,  the  Aurora.  The 
Russian  war  ship  Diana  was  destroyed  by 
a  tidal  wave,  en  route  to  Japan,  and  all 
hands  lost.  It  was  just  as  H.  M.  S. Virago 
was  about  to  take  the  two  flagships  in  tow 
that  Admiral  Ince  came  down  from  the 
mizentop,  where  he  had  been  taking  ob¬ 
servations,  relative  to  placing  the  allied 
fleet  in  position.  During  the  engagement 
some  altercation  took  place  with  Captain 
Burridge  and  the  admiral,  of  what  nature 
it  was  impossible  to  ascertain.  The  ad¬ 
miral  then  left  the  quarter-deck  and  came 
down  the  main  ladder  on  the  main  deck, 
which  was  cleared  for  action.  He  spoke 
to  me,  asking  what  I  intended  to  do  dur¬ 
ing  the  engagement.  I  replied  I  was  go¬ 
ing  to  assist  Mr.  Hall,  the  paymaster,  in 
carrying  away  any  wounded  to  the  cock¬ 
pit.  He  shook  me  by  the  hand  saying, 
“Take  care  of  yourself  during  the  action;” 
he  then  proceeded  to  the  quarter  galley, 
and  in  about  five  minutes  I  heard  the 
report  of  a  pistol.  I  immediately  went 
aft,  when  he  fell  into  my  arms.  I  sat  | 
down  and  took  his  head  in  my  lap.  When 
Capt.  Burridge  and  the  officers  came  below 
they  inquired  how  the  supposed  accident 
had  occurred.  I  informed  them  to  the 
best  of  my  belief  that  the  admiral  had 
accidentally  shot  himself  when  loading 
his  pistol;  but  immediately  on  his  re-  1 
[  covering  consciousness  the  first  expression 
|  he  used  was,  “I  hope  the  Almighty  will 
forgive  me  for  committing  such  a  rash 
act.”  That  remark  entirely  set  aside  my 
version  of  the  affair.  Before  his  death  he 
gave  the  command  of  the  English  fleet  to 
Sir  Frederick  Nicholson,  senior  officer  on 
the  station,  and  captain  of  H.  M.  S. 
Pique,  which  ship  was  not  in  action,  hav¬ 
ing  been  moored  off  out  of  range  of  the 
enemy’s  guns.  The  crew  of  the  Pique 
partly  manned  the  President,  and  the  re¬ 
mainder  were  lauded  with  the  President’s 
men  to  storm  the  forts.  Admiral  Price 
was  buried  the  next  day  before  the  allied 
fleets  engaged  the  town. 


The  second  year  1  was  steward  to  Ad¬ 
miral  Bruce,  and  accompanied  him  in  the 
President  again  to  Petropaulovski,  which 
place  was  found  evacuated.  During  our 
stay  here  a  marine,  belonging  to  H.M.S. 
Dido,  was  tried  by  court  martial  for  run¬ 
ning  First  Lieutenant  Piggott  through 
with  his  bayonet  and  killing  him.  The 
sentence  of  the  court,  after  three  days’ 
trial,  was  death.  H.  M.  S.  Dido  went 
into  the  roads  the  following  morning  and 
hanged  him  at  the  foreyardarm  and 
buried  him  outside  at  sea.  With  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  other  portions  of  your  descrip¬ 
tion  of  the  affair,  as  far  as  I  can  recollect, 
it  is  perfectly  correct. 

W.  H.  H.  Saunders, 

Late  admiral’s  steward  in  the  Pacific, 
from  1853  to  1858. 

[Illustrated  (Loudon)  News,  Sept  ,  1854.] 

THE  ATTACK  ON  PETROPAULOVSKI. 

Extract  from  a  letter  received  from  an 
officer  of  one  of  Her  Majesty’s  ships  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  late  attack  on  the  Russian 
settlement  of  Petropaulovski,  in  Kama- 
ehatka; 

September  9,  1854.  i 

We  arrived  off-  Petropaulovski,  Katns- 
chatka,  on  the  23th  August,  after  a  very 
tedious  passage  from  Honolulu.  We  were 
becalmed  very  frequently,  and  the  rain 
poured  down  without  ceasing  for  eight  or 
ten  days.  Our  squadron  comprised  H. 
M.  S.  President,  Pique  and  Virago,  the 
French  flagships  La  Forte,  L’Eurydice 
and  Obligado,  the  whole  forming  a  very 
imposing  force.  All  the  ships  were  paint¬ 
ed  entirely  black,  to  render  their  strength 
more^Joubtful  to  the  Russians. 

On  making  the  highland  of  lvamschatka 
our  excitement  was  very  great,  having, 
little  or  no  idea  of  the  position  and 
strength  of  the  batteries  we  were  about 
to  attack.  About  2  p.  m.  on  the  28th 
Admiral  Price  and  the  secretary  went  on 
board  the  Virago  and  proceeded  to  Awats- 
ka  bay  to  reconnoitre.  We  were  kept  iu 
suspense  until  about  midnight,  when  the 
admiral  returned  and  we  then  got  but  a 
faint  notion  of  the  strength  of  our  ene¬ 
my.  On  the  following  morning  all  the 
squadron  made  their  way  to  Awatska  bay, 
the  approach  to  which  is  very  grand —  1 
high  mountains  (volcanoes)  appearing  on 
either  side,  covered  with  snow  and  look- 
;  ing  magnificent  amongst  the  clouds.  On 
one  side  of  the  bay,  on  a  hill  about  700  or 
800  feet  high,  we  perceived  a  lighthouse, 
in  front  of  which  and  commanding  the 
entrance  is  a  large  gun,  which,  as  we 
neared  the  land  was  fired  to  give  the  alarm 
to  the  batteries  and  town  situated  out  of 
sight  of  the  entrance  and  about  eight 
miles  up  the  bay .  We  passed  this  point 
point  in  great  style,  the  President  (with 
the  admiral’s  flag  flying)  leading  the  way.  ' 
We  anchored  out  of  gun-shot  of  the  bat¬ 
teries  which  were  all  manned  and  ready 
to  receive  us. 

The  admiral  then  ordered  the  Virago  to  i 
proceed  towards  a  battery  of  five  guns, 
and  have  some  long-range  fire  (about  2000 
yards)  at  it.  The  battery  opened  fire  at 
once,  and  I  think  the  Virago’s  guns  did 
not  do  much  execution  on  this  day.  After 
opening  the  ball,  she  took  up  her  position 
amongst  the  squadron.  I  am  afraid  I  can 


convey  but  a  very  vague  idea  of  the 
strength  and  admirable  position  of  Petro¬ 
paulovski.  The  Russians  have  certainly 
done  their  best  to  render  it  impregnable, 
and  they  have,  in  our  operations  against 
them,  proved  good  soldiers  and  brave 
men.  Awatska  bay,  in  which  this  hornets 
nest  is  situated,  is  of  great  magnitude, 
large  enough  to  enable  fifty  sail  to  ma¬ 
noeuvre  in  it  with  ease  and  safety.  The 
place  is  situated  at  the  base  of  a  mountain 
about  12,000  or  14,005  feet  high,  a  volca¬ 
no  covered  entirely  with  snow}  we  had 
the  pleasure  of  witnessing  it  in  action 
which  was  'worth  seeing.  The  town  lies 
in  a  hollow  and  another  huge  moun¬ 
tain  is  behind  it.  The  shape 

of  the  harbor  is  something  like  a 
horse-shoe  and  at  the  entrance  to  the 
port,  on  one  side  is  a  battery  of  three 
heavy  guns,  and  a  little  further  in  to- 
wards  the  town  is  another  long  battery  of 
eleven  guns,  well  built,  with  embrasures; 
and  from  its  peculiar  position,  on  a  spit 
of  land,  running  nearly  across  the  harbor, 
rendered  it  very  formidable,  as  behind  it  • 
lay  the  Russian  frigate  Aurora  and  cor-  I 
vette  Dwina,  with  their  broadsides  facing  j 
!  the  entrance  to  the  harbor.  We  called 
j  this  lot  “The  snake  in  the  grass.” 

There  appeared  to  be  at  anchor  when 
we  arrived,  in  addition  to  the  two  ships 
above  named,  two  merchant — one  bearing 
Hamburg  and  the  other  American  colors. 
Opposite  these  two  batteries,  and  cn  the 
other  side  i3  a  circular  battery  of  five 
guns  (heavy  ones,  too),  which  commands 
the  entrance  entirely  around  the  hill  on 
which  this  battery  is  placed,  and  in  a 
hollow  is  a  battery  of  seven  guns  com¬ 
manding  the  bay;  and  a  little  further  on, 
on  the  same  side  as  the  hill,  is  a  low  bat¬ 
tery  of  fivo  brass  guns,  which  also  com¬ 
mands  the  bay.  In  addition  to  thesij 
there  are  three  other  batteries  in  and 
about  the  town,  making  a  total  of  eight 
batteries  and  the  citadel,  the  whole 
mounting  probably  fifty  guns.  On  the 
29th,  the  day  after  our  arrival,  an  unfor¬ 
tunate  and  awful  calamity  occurred, 
which  for  a  time  stupefied  every  one  in  the 
squadron,  our  beloved  old  Admiral 
Price  fell  mortally  wounded,  sad  to  relate, 
from  a  pistol  bullet  fired  by  his  own  hand. 
As  early  as  G  a.  ro.  he  was  on  deck,  and 
even  ascended  the  rigging  of  the  Presi¬ 
dent  as  high  as  the  maintop,  to  obtain  a 
better  view  of  the  onemy’s  position.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  forenoon  he  visited  the  French 
admiral  and  returned  to  his  own  ship 
quite  cheerful.  We  were  all  getting  un¬ 
der  way  to  commence  operations,  when 
the  admiral  went  below  and  passed  into 
the  quarter-galley.  At  that  minute  the 
report  of  a  pistol  was  heard  by  all  on 
board  of  the  President,  and  it  was  soon 
known  that  the  poor  old  admiral  had  shot 
himself.  This  was  about  10:30  a.  m. 
The  medical  officers  were  immediately 
with  him,  and  as  soon  as  the  poor  old 
gentleman  recovered  from  the  shock  of 
his  wound  he  became  quite  calm  and  com¬ 
posed — much  more  so  than  all  who  were 
with  him — and  spoke  in  the  most  kindly 
terms  of  his  officers  and  men.  The  Pique 
was  moving  to  open  fire  when  this  dis¬ 
tressing  event  took  place.  She  was  sig- 


nailed  to  anchor,  and  her  captain  (Sir  1 .  l3j 
Nicholson)  went  on  the  board  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  Soon  after  the  Irench  admiral 
(who  is  a  very  aged  and  infirm  officer)  ar¬ 
rived  with  his  surgeon.  He  was  greatly 
overcome,  I  am  told;  was  so  agitated  as  to 
i  be  obliged  to  leave  the  cabin  to  compose 
himself.  Admiral  Price  desired  Sir  F. 
Nicholson  to  take  charge  of  Her  Majesty’s 
ships  and  to  follow  out  the  previously  ar¬ 
ranged  measures  for  taking  the  place, 
expressing  himself  confident  of  success. 
The  chaplain  of  the  President  was  with  the 
admiral  in  his  last  moments.  On  this  sad 
day  of  course,  nothing  was  done;  but  on 
the  next  operations  commenced  in  real 
earnest,  the  battery  called  the  “Snake  in 
the  Grass.”  fell  to  all  of  us,  as  also  the 
little  battery  and  the  circular  one,  all  of 
these  facing  the  harbor.  The  ships  en¬ 
gaged  on  this  day  were — President,  La 
Forte,  Pique  and  Virago.  The  little  bat¬ 
tery  was  3oon  silenced,  and  a  party  of  our 
marines  and  seamen  landed  and  Bpiked 
the  guns.  The  ships'  guns  effectually 
silenced  those  of  the  circular  battery  for 
that  day,  and  we  all  turned  our  attention 
to  the  “Snake,”  which  proved  a  very  | 
troublesome  and  ugly  customer;  a  rapid 
shower  of  shell  and  shot  soon  cleared  it, 
and  then  we  piped  to  dinner.  After  din¬ 
ner  we  had  another  go  at  our  friend,  who 
opened  fire  on  La  Forte  with  great  pre¬ 
cision,  and  several  shot-holes  in  her  hull 
I  attest  the  accuracy  of  her  aim.  La  Forte 
had  one  man  killed  this  day.  President  | 
soon  came  within  range  and  between  her 
and  La  Forte  the  battery  was  soon  com¬ 
pletely  done  up.  To  show  the  perseverance 
of  the  Russians,  there  was  a  sentinel 
whom  all  our  shots  could  not  drive  away. 
He  appeared  to  walk  his  post  quite  uncon¬ 
cerned  and  there  he  stuck  throughout  ; 
luckily  for  him,  I  believe  he  received  no 
injury.  The  Virago,  on  steaming  out 
received  a  shot  in  her  “counter,  which 
damaged  the  ship  but  wounded  no  one. 
We  slowly  hauled  out  of  range  towards  , 
j  evening,  satisfied  with  our  first  attempt,  j 
I  On  the  2d  of  September  the  body  of  our 
1  lamented  admiral  (Price)  was  put  on 
board  the  Virago  and' conveyed  to  an  un¬ 
frequented  part  of  the  bay  and  there  con¬ 
signed  to  the  earth.  The  officers  of  the 
President  only,  attended  the  funeral.  The 
place  of  burial  is  marked  at  present  with 
the  letters  “D.  P.,”  cut  on  a  tree  by  the 
admiral’s  servant.  After  some  debate  be¬ 
tween  Sir  F.  Nicholson  and  the  French 
admiral  it  was  resolved  to  attempt  the 
place  again  on  the  4th  of  September  by 
landing  a  party  of  seamen  and  marines 
from  the  French  and  English  ships.  They 
were  to  be  guided  by  two  Americans  ac¬ 
quainted  with  the  place,  who  had  been 
fallen  in  with  by  the  party  who  went  to 
bury  the  admiral  and  brought  on  board 
the  President  to  afford  information  about 
the  place.  On  Sunday,  3d  September,  all 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  landing — 
the  men  ail  properly  equipped  and  in¬ 
structed  as  to  what  was  before  them  the 
next  day.  All  were  confident  of  the  suc¬ 
cess  of  their  hazardous  expedition.  At 
1:30  on  Monday  morning  the  hands  were 
called,  the  intention  being  to  make  the 
I  attack  at  daybreak.  After  a  breakfast 


preparations  wore  made  to  go  on  board 
the  Virago.  The  landing  party  sent  to 
her  amounted  to  nearly  900,  of  whom  halt 
were  French.  They  were  all  we’l  armed 
and  ready  for  anything.  A  vast  number 
of  officers  accompanied  the  party.  By 
o’clock  all  were  on  board  the  Virago. 
Taking  in  tow  La  Forte  and  the  Presi¬ 
dent  she  steamed  in  towards  the  batteries. 
The  plan  of  attack  was,  that  the  President 
should  engage  a  battery  of  7  guns,  called 
the  “Saddle  battery,”  and  La  Forte  to  do 
the  Bame  with  a  battery  of  5  guns,  cal  ed 
the  “Gorge,”  the  Virago  to  effect  the  de¬ 
barkation  of  the  landing  party.  lhe 
President  was  first  dropped  by  the  steam¬ 
er  about  600  yards  from  the  Saddle  bat¬ 
tery.  At  first  her  firing  was  not  very 
good,  but  after  a  little  practice,  she  got 
the  correct  range,  and  her  guns  soon 
cleared  the  battery,  doing  great  injury  to 
the  guns  therein.  Again  one  Russian 
alone  stuck  by  the  battery  and  he  kept  us 
on  the  alert  as  we  thought  he  might  point 
one  of  the  guns  and  fire  when  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  offered.  It  was  amusing  to  see 
him  dodge  behind  the  eart'nwoiks  when  a 
gun  was  fired,  and  then  stand  up  and  ob¬ 
serve  our  movements  with  a  telescope.  In 


the  early  part  of  this  engagement  serious 
damage  was  done  to  the  President,  a  shot 
entering  a  port  on  the  main  deck  kule 
two  of  a  gun’s  crew  and  wounded  all  the 
rest  The  ship  was  in  close  quarters  with 
the  battery,  and  had  a  benefit,  several 
shots  entered  her  side  on  the  lower  deck, 
and  one  passed  through  a  chest  belonging 

to  a  junior  officer  of  the  ship,  leaving, 

strange  to  say,  his  clothes  uninjured, 
which  remains  in  the  same  state  and  af¬ 
fords  a  source  of  amusement  to  him  and 
his  messmates.  La  Forte  silenced  her 
battery  without  sustaining  any  loss  of  life; 
and  as  soon  as  this  was  done  the  lauding 
party  was  disembarked.  Sad  to  relate 
their  subsequent  proceedings  led  to  the 
most  fatal  consequences.  It  had  been  ar¬ 
ranged  that  the  party  was  to  form  in  mili¬ 
tary  array  on  the  beach  before  proceeding 
into  the  bush.  Instead  of  this,  immed¬ 
iately  on  landing,  each  division  took  their 
own  course,  and  instead  of  entering  t  e 
town  together  by  a  road  found  themselves 
ascending  a  hill  at  the  back  of  the  town, 
amongst  tangled  and  thick  brushwood,  in 
which  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  an 
enemy  from  a  friend.  In  the  severe  and 
random  firing  which  was  kept  up,  there  is 
little  doubt  but  many  French  and  English 
‘met  their  deaths  without  Russian  inter¬ 
ference  Our  loss  was  most  serious  and  1 
believe’  the  French  lost  quite  as  many 
men  as  we  did,  and  more  officers.  Cap¬ 
tain  Parker,  of  the  marines,  under  whose 
management  the  party  landed,  but  whose 

arrangements  were  not  attended  to,  was 

shot  dead  soon  after  landing.  Two  lieu¬ 
tenants  of  the  President  received  severe 
wounds.  After  an  ineffectual  struggle 
against  their  unseen  enemy  a  retreat  was 
sounded.  All  the  party  had  to  descend 
a  high  hill.  From  the  ships  our 
men  appeared  to  be  falling  down 
one  side  of  the  hill  as  if  shot 
some  head-long,  some  rolling,  and  all  in 
the  greatest  confusion.  When  the  land- 
i  r»  rr  r»»  rt.v  returned  on  board,  w'hich  they 
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did  by  10:45  a  ip.,  the  ships  hauled  out  of 
the  range  of  the  batteries  to  attend  to 
the  wounded  and  repair  damages.  The 
melancholy  result  of  this  attempt  is  as 
follows,  as  regards  the  English  ships: 

H.  M.  S.  Pique — Lieut.  A.  Bland, 
Mate  G.  Robinson,  Midshipman  L. 
Chichester,  Lieut.  McCullum,  R.  N., 
i  slightly  wounded;  Lieut.  Clements.  R.N. , 

!  severely  wounded;  8  seamen  and  4 
j  marines  killed;  5  seamen  and  2  marines  j 
dangerously  wounded;  5  seamen  and  5 
marines  severely  wounded;  4  seamen  and 
1  marine  slightly  wounded;  total  killed 
and  wounded,  30. 

H.  M.  S.  President  — Capt.  Parker,  ; 

R.  N.,  killed;  Lieuts.  Howard  and  G. 
Palmer,  R.  N.,  severely  wounded;  Lieut. 

VV.  G.  Morgan,  slightly  wounded;  5  sea¬ 
men  and  5  marines  killed;  2  seamen  dan¬ 
gerously  wounded;  15  seamen  and  11 
marines  severely  wounded;  4  seamen  and 
4  marines  slightly  wounded;  total  killed 
and  wounded,  50. 

H.  M.  S.  Virago — Mr.  Whitelock’s 
boats,  1  seaman  and  2  marines  killed ;  3  ; 

marines  dangerous'y  wounded ;  1  seaman 
and  3  marines  severely  wounded;-  7  sea¬ 
men  and  1  marine  slightly  wounded; 
total  killed  and  wounded,  18.  Total  Eng¬ 
lish  killed  and  wounded,  107.  Since  this 
day  we  have  made  no  further  attempts  on 
the  town. 

It  is  doubtless  a  very  strong  place,  and 
will  at  any  time  afford  hot  work  for  our 
t;  ships.  Our  disappointment  has  been  great 
as  we  have  come  upwards  of  7,000  miles 
from  Valparaiso  to  obtain  what  may  be 
almost  termed  a  repulse.  We  left  Petro- 

paulovski  on  the  morning  of  the  6th,  and 
about  two  hours  after  getting  outside  had 
the  good  fortune  to  discover  two  strange 
sail  in  sight,  one  a  schooner  and  the  other 
a  large  ship.  The  last  we  took  for  the 
Pallas  or  Biana,  Russian  frigates.  The 
Virago  was  dispatched  after  the  smaller 
'  craft?  She  turned  out  to  be  a  Russian 
merchant  vessel,  bound  to  Petropaulovski 
1  with  provisions,  etc.  The  President  be 
ing  the  fastest  sailor  of  the  squadron, 
went  in  chase  of  the  larger  vessel.  The 
i  weather  was  thick  and  the  Russian  tried 
to  escape;  hut  after  a  few  hours,  and 
owing  to  the  skilful  manoeuvring  of  Capt. 
Burridge,  the  Present  was  close  alongside. 
The  stranger  proved  to  be  the  Sitka  of 
700  tons,  carrying  ten  guns,  one  of  the 
ships  of  the  Russian  American  company, 
last  from  a  place  called  Agan,  in  the  sea 
Okhotsk  hound  to  Petropaulovski  with 
the  winter  store  of  provisions,  ammuni¬ 
tions,  etc.,  for  the  garrison.  She 
had  on  board  a  colonel  and  other 
Russian  officers  with  twenty-three 
Russians,  passengers  to  Petropaulovski; 
also  her  crew,  28  in  number,  who  are  with 
us  now.  They  appear  good-tempered 
fellows.  Their  mates  are  very  intelligent 
men.  None  of  the  crew  are  Russians, 
but  Germans,  Swedes  and  Dutch.  We 
have  also  a  little  fellow  of  14,  a  midship¬ 
man,  as  prisoner.  They  are  all  well  treat¬ 
ed  and  allowed  to  do  just  as  they  please, 
we  are  now  going  ten  knots  in  a  gale  o 
wind,  with  the  Virago  in  tow.  A  prize 
crew  is  on  board  the  Sitka.  I  f«ar  the 
prize  money  will  be  but  small.  We  junior 
officers  might  get  about  103.  each. 


Until  another  admiral’s  flag  is  hoisted 
on  the  station  we  shall  be  under  the  or¬ 
ders  of  Captain  Frederick,  of  the  Amphi- 
tre,  who  becomes  a  commodore  of  the 
first  class  pro  tem.  We  find  it  hard  times 
in  the  messing  line — nothing  to  drink  and 
less  to  eat,  and  no  fresh  meat  since  the 
middle  of  July.  The  French  squadron 
are  going  to  San  Francisco,  while  our 
ships  go  to  Vancouver  island  to  complete 
our  water,  which  is  running  so  short  that 
six  pints  havo  to  suffice  each  of  us  for 
breakfast,  dinner,  tea  and  washing. 

P.  S. — I  send  you  a  sketch  of  the  fleet 
and  batteries. 
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BY  HORACE  GREELEY. 


NEW-YORK,  WEDNESDAY,  OCT.  17. 


DECENT  GEOGRAPHICAL  DISCOVERIES. 

The  discoveries  which  have  heen  made  in 
Alaska  this  year  are  ot  real  geographical  import¬ 
ance.  Officers  ot  the  Army  and  of  the  Navy  of 
the  United  States  have  had  an  equal  share  in 
them.  Lieutenant  Schwatka  has  made  a  journey 
of  2,800  miles  inland  and  followed  the  Yukon 
seaward  on  a  raft,  demonstrating  it  to  he  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  the  Continent.  Ensign  Stoney 
has  discovered  another  large  river,  the  existence 
of  which  had  not  even  been  suspected.  It  is 
deep  and  wide,  with  a  strong  current,  and  its 
hanks  are  lined  with  forests  and  rank  vegeta¬ 
tion.  The  account  which  is  given  of  this  Arctic 
valley  is  most  surprising.  Its  outlet  is  Hotham 
Inlet,  one  of  the  innermost  indentations  of 
Kotzebue  Sound,  and  its  course  is  northerly, 
lying  entirely  within  the  Arctic  Circle.  Yet  the 
heat  during  the  summer  is  represented  to  he  in¬ 
tense,  the  natives  being  scantily  clad,  and  the 
jungles  of  undergrowth  and  the  luxuriance  of 
vegetation  suggesting  low  rather  than  high  lati¬ 
tudes.  Ensign  Stoney  ascended  this  valley  only 
fifty  miles,  but  he  was  informed  by  the  natives 
that  it  was  at  least  half  a  mile  wide  300  miles 
further  north,  and  that  by  making  a  short  port¬ 
age  at  its  headwaters  he  could  reach  another 
river  flowing  into  the  Polar  Sea.  It  is  probable 
that  this  second  river  is  the  mysterious  Colville, 
which  has  never  heen  traced  southward  from  its 
mouth,  and  that  both  streams  have  their  sources 
in  the  northern  range  of  Alaskan  mountains. 

The  conditions  of  temperature  and  vegetation 
in  the  interior  of  Northern  Alaska  are  apparently 
more  favorable  than  those  of  any  other  section 
of  the  Arctic  zone.  Baron  Nordenskjold  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  a  plateau  in  mid-Greenland^ where 
the  temperature  would  he  moderate  and  the 
climate  equable,  hut  the  further  he  penetrated  | 
into  the  interior,  the  higher  were  the  mountains 
and  the  more  intense  was  the  cold.  In  Alaska 


there  are  ranges  of  mountams-the  ^  “  Aluw  ’ 
brse  of  the  taekhone  of  the  Cent 
furnish  a  watershed  for  great  nvws  nu » 
through  fertile  valleys.  The  explanation  is  that 
the  country  hundreds  of  miles  inland  gets  at,, 


through 


benefit  of  tlio  warm  cun<  ^merican  shore, 
Bohrmg  Strait  and  hwgffi,,  of 
precisely  as  Nmway  prohtsWtlre  P 
the  Gulf  Stream.  The  existence  of  «  ^ 

as  Ensign  Stoney  has  deso- 

corresponding  to  those  o  h  ^  Ws 

late,  regions  where  Su  .oh  ^  Mcal  SUr- 
men  perished  is,  howeve  ^  o{  trees  in 

prise.  It  is  probaide  tl  t  than  has  been 

Alaska  runs  several  degiees  nigne  ion  is 

generally  supposed,  and  that  t  e 0f  the 

coast  and  tlio  interior  on  a  large  scale. 


EXPLORATION  OF  ALASKA. 


a.  Tr«~fr.IfrsSt“isrA?sr,‘ 

“ss^Sfessar  E""“" 


official  documents  will  be  read 


The  following 

with  int^eAS‘QUAETEIiS  dkft.  of  the  Columbia,} 
Vancouver  Barracks,  Nov.  2,  1881.  ) 

» »« /“““t  *&%& 

SS  °i  Sr  CM 

the  war  department  the  territory  of  Alaska  as  shall 

such  examination  of  me  ternxory  bical  feat- 

determiue  its  topogr&p  ,.  t  the  extent  and 

“TMhSS‘h»  «™?S0«W  K'eSorVi, 

»“”rrS5  sal  assfi 

private  enterprise  «  d  tlie  government  take  the 

Utmnr  ■»“  ««'- 

,n  ri!SSt,t?to‘S|di  iwS?to11i««S<"n  fully  tie 
are  quite  ll*®ly  .  t  between  the  whites  and  natives. 

SKSS& JSJ  wBS 

“Ee  being  assigned  to  this  department  I  have 
given  this  stibject°  much  attention,  and  if  Alaska 
were  like  other  territories  in  my  command  there 
would  he  no  difficulty  iu  having  it  thoroughly  recon- 
noitered  hut  its  remoteness  renders  it  uecessarj  to 
ask  special  authority  and  a  small  appropriation  for 

thlam  fully  'convinced  that  a  small,  well  organized 
and  equipped  force,  under  competent  and  expert- 
eSocd  officers,  would  render  most  valuable  service 
that  country  during  the  next  two  years  and 


tsssss  ffia 1 

pr o pr i a t mils '  and  thafthe  honorable  secretary  of 
wfvr^  be  authorised,  to  expend  that  HUin  in  explora 

X  «q“f Ab;-,TX  ^SXS« 

ti»  Columbia.  ■  'l-i  1  MILES, 

servant,  Brig.  Gen.  Commanding. 


in  that  country  during  me  next  iwo 
nish  the  government  valuable  information,  unpor- 
taut  not  only  in  a  military  sense,  hut  beneficial  to 
the  commercial  interests  of  the  Pacific  coast  and  of 
interest  and  value  to  the  scientific  world. 

I  have  under  my  present  command  ^^J^somiel 


Headquarters  Dept,  of  the  Columbia,  1 
Vancouver  Burracks,  Oct.  26,  18bl.  ) 

To  General  Nelson  A.  Mile,.  Commanding  f 

the  Columbia,  Vancouver  Barrack :s  W.  T, 

Accordance  with  instructions  of  the  25th  instant,  i 
have  the  honor  to  herewith  submit  estimate  of  to®* 
for  a  two  years'  exploration  of  the  territory  of  Alas¬ 
ka  in  the  military  department  of  the  Columbia. 

There  wHl  he  needed  a  suitable  light  draught  yes- 
sel  and  river  boats,  with  subsidiary  small  boats,  for 
transporting  the  personnel  and  supplies  for  the  e 

P  For  PS’ the  expenses  of  pilots  engineers  fire- 
men  and  other  employes  in  transportation,  $50°0 
There  will  be  needed  a  corps  ot  scientists,  com 
prising  a  geologist  to  report  upon  the  geology,  min¬ 
eralogy  and  mining  industry,  present  and  Prospec*- 
ive  of  the  territory;  a  botanist  to  report  upon  thfe 
sub  tecta  peculiar  to  such  a  department, 
and  especially  the  subject  of  timber  as  a 
future  P  industry ;  a  topographical  engineer, 
who  may  be  furnished  from  the  engineer 
corps-  a  ’meteorologist,  who  maybe  a  U.  b.  signal 
officer-  also  an  icthyologist,  whose  oepartment, gen¬ 
erally  included  in  that  of  others  on  explorations  m 
the  t  emperate  zones,  has  become  ot  primary  impor¬ 
tance  owing  to  the  vast  and  important  fisheries 
known  to  elist  in  Alaska;  a  zoologist  especially 
skilled  iu  a  knowledge  of  the  fur-bearmg  ammals-- 
au  industry  already  largely  opened  m  thiB  locality. 
The  peculiar  position  of  Alaska  with  respect 
two  hemispheres  would  at  once  indicate  it  »s  a“  '  ' 
teresting  field  for  an  ethnologist,  and  such  »  scion 
tist  should  be  attached  to  the  expedition  if  possible. 

The  scientists  who  would  thus  accompany,  ind  - 
pendent  of  army  pay,  could  be  obtained,  1  think,  for 

^IUs  possible* fmme  o?  the  above  Ranches  may  be 

quartermaster)  etc.,  can  bo  detailed  from  the  army. 
All  the  other  labor  can  be  from  the  troops  of  the  de- 
nartment  All  those  detailed  from  the  army,  either 
officers  or  men,  I  would  recommend  betaken  wholly 
f volunteers  for  that  service,  the  same  as  upon 
arctic  expeditions  in  general,  even  though  the  coun- 
try  parSe  more  of  the  characteristics  of  the  tern- 

PeThe  necessary  scientific  apparatus  implements, 

etc  used  by  this  corps,  which  could  not  be  turn 

isb'ed  by  scientific  institutions  under  the  direction 
of  the  government,  as  the  Smithsonian,  Hydrogiaph- 
ic  office?Naval  Observatory,  etc.,  etc  would  be  am- 
ply  provided.  I  believe,  by  the  sum  of  ($3060)  three 

thThea8num0of&  would  be  needed  for  tbe  pur¬ 
chase  of  provisions, trading  material,  etc.,  for  the  , 
employment  of  native  guides,  pilots,  hunters,  mter- 
nretera  and  native  methods  of  transportation. 

P  pr.vi'sions  and  subsistence  for  the  party  could  be 
furnished  from  the  commissary  department  of  the 
United  States  army,  the  same  as  upon  any  other 

P  Building  material  and  utensils,  camping  outfits 

lffid^hereto/wov^ffi^i^neede^h'aud  'a^fair  estimate 
shows  that  two  thousand  dollars  would  cover  this 


I  have  uuaer  my  preseuv  - - — 

and  much  of  the  requisite  material  forthe  organiza¬ 
tion  of  such  a  force,  and  recommend  its  employment 
I  with  the  above  named  objects  in  view.  I  would  in¬ 
vite  attention  to  the  inclosed  estimate  of  the  proba¬ 
ble  cost  of  such  au  expedition,  equipped  for  two 
years’  service.  This  estimate  has  been  prepared  by 
Bieut.  Frederick  Scbwatka,  8d  cavalry,  an  officer 
highly  distinguished  and  experienced  in  such  ser¬ 
vice.  It  will  be  observed  that  the  aggregate  amount 
is'fixed  at  $68,001),  yet  the  real  cost  is  only  $38,000,  as 
i  the  necessary  means  of  transportation  would  still 
remain  the  property  of  the  United  States,  valuable 
and  useful  after  the  work  were  accomplished.  Ihe 
above  sum  is  au  insignificant  one  when  compared 
with  the  expeditions  iu  other  territories  for  like  ser¬ 
vice  and  the  results  that  might  reasonably  be  ex¬ 
pected.  As  the  results  of  this  enterprise  would  pri- 
I  murily  be  of  value  to  the  military  branch  of  the 
I  public  service,  but  would  nevertheless  benefit  other 


P  A  contingent  fund  of  eight  thousand  dollars  would 
leave  an  ample  reserve  for  unforeseen  expenses, 
much  of  whTch ,  I  anticipate,  would  be  covered  back 

'ICr^tb  fubmHe8a Statement  of  the  fore- 

g°ina8m!XgPeenereaT,^ Trf 

servant,  [Signed) D.C. 

Cost  of  ocean  steamer,  etc . $')s’nno 

Pav  of  civilian  scientists . . . .  » 

Utensils,  apparatus,  etc.,  for  scientific  corps  g  ^ 
(contingent)  ...••••••• .  5’o0o 

Con'tffigentTqu'artennatiter's  supplies •  j  ”  '  £°°° 

Piiots1)3  engineers,  firemen  and  other  em- 
ployes 


Total. 


.$68,000 


Our  Unknown  Iilver. 

Although  Alaska  has  been  part  of  our  na¬ 
tional  domain  for  fifteen  years,  intelligent 
citizens  know  as  little  of  its  natural  features 
as  they  do  of  those  of  the  most  distant 
planet.  The  despatch  announcing  that 
Lieutenant  Schwatka  had  to  travel 
nearly  three  thousand  miles  to  reach 
the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  lliver, 
which  stream  lies  entirely  within  the 
boundaries  of  our  polar  possessions, 
and  that  in  descending  the  river  on  a 
raft  the  distance  covered  was  nearly  two 
thousand  miles,  shows  that  the  Mississippi 
may  be  compelled  to  relinquish  its  laurels. 
What  the  great  stream  may  be  worth  to  the 
country  will  not  be  known  until  Schwatka’s 
report  is  published.  The  commercial 
defect  of  the  Yukon  is  that  the  stream  is 
in  a  latitude  too  high  for  business  purposes; 
but  if  Senator  Blair  can  be  persuaded  to 
amend  his  famous  resolution  to  thaw  out 
the  frozen  North  by  substituting  the  Yukon 
for  Hudson’s  Bay  as  the  water  into  which  to 
force  the  Gulf  Stream,  Alaska  might  get  up 
an  unparalleled  real  estate  boom. 

EXPLORING  ALASKA,  t 


Details  of  Lieutenant  Schwatka’s 
Journey  on  a  Raft. 


NAMING  LAKES  AND  RIVERS 


Three  Thousand  Miles  of  Perilous  Travel  in 
an  Unknown  Country. 


San  Francisco,  Oct.  12,  1883. 

No  sooner  liad  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  assumed 
command  of  the  department  of  the  Columbia,  in 
July,  1881,  than  he  began  to  look  forward  to  a  mil¬ 
itary  examination  and  topographical  exploration 
of  Alaska.  Rumors  had  been  current  for  years 
that  this  section  was  rich  in  mineral  wealth,  and 
that  its  vast  forests  were  unequalled.  General 
Miles  therefore  sought  an  appropriation  from  the 
last  Congress,  but  the  bill  was  buried.  Despite 
this  obstacle,  however,  last  spring  Lieutenant 
Schwataa  was  detailed  to  make  an  exami¬ 
nation  of  the  country,  commencing  if  pos¬ 
sible  at  the  head  waters  of  the  Yukon  and 
following  that  stream  to  its  mouth.  Schwatka 
left  Vancouver  in  May,  with  Assistant  Surgeon 
George  F.  Nilson,  C.  A.  Homan,  topographical  as¬ 
sistant;  four  enlisted  men  and  an  interpreter.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  Sitka,  he  made  his  wTay  across  to  the 
country  of  the  Chilcot  Indians,  130  miles  distant, 
where  he  employed  sixty-live  natives  to  carry  his 
provisions  across  the  Dabadee  (or  Kutusk)  Moun¬ 
tains.  Among  those  Indians  were  two  who  proved 
to  be  of  great  worth  during  the  trip — Billy  Dickin¬ 
son,  who  was  a  good  English  and  Chilcot  interpreter, 
and  Iudianne,  who  was  of  great  service  on  the  Lower 
Yukon.  Some  six  thousand  live  hundred  pounds 
were  “packed”  across  the  mountains  by  less  than 
sixty-live  Indians. 


HUMAN  PACK  MULES. - t*-  ’ 

The  pass  in  the  mountains  was  named  after  the 
secretary  of  the  French  Geographical  Society,  M. 
Perra.  “Perra  Pass”  is  covered  with  snow  and  ice 
most  of  the  year,  and  when  Schwatka’s  party  went 
through  the  trail  (if  such  it  could  bo  called)  it  was 
one  sheet  of  snow  and  ice.  Leaving  Chilcot  June 
7,  the  party  went  through  this  pass,  forty  miles  in 
length,  at  a  slow  pace.  The  whites  report  that  it 
was  almost  impossible  to  retain  their  footing  as 
they  wended  their  way  around  the  sides  of  the 
steep  mountains.  A  misstep  would  have  sent  the 
unfortunate  one  some  eight  to  twelve  hundred 
feet  in  the  canyons  below;  but  notwithstanding 
that  the  whites  were  so  cautious  their  Indian  allies 
went  along  with  apparent  ease — boys  not  yet  eight¬ 
een  years  of  age  carrying  sixty-five  pounds,  and 
adults  from  one  hundred  to  one  hundred  and  thirty 
pounds.  The  path  was  oft-times  so  narrow;  that  the 


packs  on  the  natives’  backs  scraped  the  inner  edge 
of  the  mountain  side  clear  of  snow,  or  left  the  im¬ 
pression  of  the  box  as  it  scraped  along  the  ice.  Xhe 
Indians,  without  exception,  carried  their  en¬ 
tire  load  by  a  band  around  the  forehead  and 
never  attempted  to  steady  the  load  or  allow  its 
weight  to  fall  upon  the  shoulders.  The  whites  say 
it  excelled  anything  in  tne  packing  line  that  ever 
came  under  their  ohservation. 


THE  HEAD  WATERS  OF  THE  YUKON. 

After  reaching  the  opposite  side  of  the  moun¬ 
tains  the  attention  of  the  party  was  attracted  to  a 
low  gurgling  sound  as  ot  running  water.  Probing 
through  the  snow  and  ice,  they  found  it  to  be 
water,  and  what  afterward  proved  to  be  the  head 
waters  of  the  Yukon.  Following  the  meanderings 
of  the  stream  (which  was  less  than  forty  yards  wide 
at  that  place),  the  party  t  ame  to  a  lake,  some  seven 
miles  long  and  averaging  about  one  mile  in 
width.  At  this  spot  most  of  the  natives  were 
dismissed  and  sent  back  to  their  homes,  and  he 
remainder  of  the  party  set  about  constructing  a 
raft.  The  timber  at  this  place  was  not  the  most 
tempting  for  this  kind  of  naval  architecture,  but  a 
small  and  stanch  raft  was  constructed  on  which 
the  party  commenced  their  long  and  perilous 
journey.  The  lake  (Lake  Lindermann,  named  after 
Dr.  Lindermann,  of  the  Berlin  Geographical 
Society)  safely  passed,  the  river  took  a  well  de¬ 
fined  course  for  three-fourths  of  a  mile  and 
emptied  into  a  much  larger  and  more  beautiful 
lake,  about  twenty  miles  iu  length,  and  averaging 
aoont  one  mile  in  width.  ®  6 

BENNETT  LAKE  AND  FLYNN  RIVER. 

This  lake  was  deprived  of  its  unpronounceable  Ind¬ 
ian  name  and  nut  down  on  the  chart  as  Lake  Bennett 
named  in  honor  of  the  proprietor  of  the  Herald’ 
Xhe  explorers  say  it  is  one  ot'  the  finest  lakes  they 
ever  beheld.  About  midway  of  this  lake  on  the 
western  side,  a  river  ot  ruoro  than  ordinary  pre¬ 
tensions  flows  into  it.  There  being  no  civilized  ! 
name  attached  to  it,  and  it  being  one  of  the 
great  tributaries  of  the  Yukon,  it  was  put  1 
down  on  the  chart  as  Flynn  River  in 

honor  of  a  New  York  journalist.  While  on 

Lake  Bennett,  the  raft  was  driven  ashore  by  a  high 
wind.  Here  more  desirable  timber  was  found,  and 
a  large  raft,  sixty  feet  by  eighteen  feet,  was  built 
with  three  large  logs  as  the  basis  of  the  structure 
lengthwise.  In  this  new  raft  the  journey  was  con¬ 
tinued.  Passing  out  of  the  north  end  of  Lake 
Bennett  a  series  of  small  lakes  and  chutes  j 
were  encountered  for  several  miles,  when 
suddenly  the  raft  shot  into  a  lake  some 
forty  miles  in  length  and  about  ten  in  width 
This  was  cal.ed  Lake  Marsh,  after  Professor  Marsh" 
of  the  Smithsonian  Institution.  The  course  all 
this  time  had  beeu  northeasterly,  varying  of 
course,  with  the  meanderings  of  the  lakes  or  river 
Passing  through  Lake  Marsh  the  Yukon  again  as¬ 
sumed  its  proportions  us  a  river  for  six  miles 
when  Lake  Xah-Co  was  encountered.  This  lake  is 
about  thirty  miles  in  lengt  and  about  five  in 
width.  After  leaving  this  lake  the  river  was  unin¬ 
terrupted  for  the  navigation  of  the  raft  for  fortv 
miles,  -when  a  canyon,  or  gorge  in  the  mountains 
seemed  to  forbid  the  party  from  proceeding  fur- 


.  — PASSED, 

f  he  river  narrowed  down  at  the  upper  end  of  tho 
gorge,  and  all  that  the  explorers  could  sea  in  the 
chasm  was  a  mass  of  frothy,  soapy-looking  water 
being  dashed  hither  and  thither  in  its  swift  de 
scent,  only  to  be  caught  up  again  and  throw  n  high 
against  the  pigged  sides  ot  an  almost  perpendicular 
wall.  A  log  was  detached  from  the  raft  rnd  sent 
through  as  a  pilot  or  avant  courier,  and  as  the  party 
watched  it  tumbling  and  pitching  against  the  rocks 
on  either  hand,  now  hidden  beneath  the  foam  and 
then  bumping  and  thumping  itself  against  the 
sides  of  the  canyon,  it  made  them  think 
twice  before  risking  their  craft  to  such 

u u propitious  elements.  The  canyon  was  foLr 
rn.les  in  length,  and  the  provisions  were  taken 


from  the'  raft  and  a  portage  made.  But  once  on  the  i 
otu“  aid.*  with  no  raft  or  timber  to  build  a  new 
one  it  was  concluded  that  the  party  ml^lit  as  well 
have  no  provisions.  Finally  Schwatka  and  a  party 
shoved  the  raft  from  its  moorings  and  were  soon 
fn  the  seethinc  torrent.  The  ralt  was  well  braced, 

Lad  that  no  doubt  led  to  ils  successlul  passage  for 
it  was  not  the  seamanship  or  its  management  that 
prevented  it  from  being  ground  into  lnntdmg  wood. 
After  gathering  the  provisions  together  and  rest- 
another  start  was  made,  and  the  Yukon 
for  fifty  miles  further  down  offered  no  serious  ob¬ 
struction  though  an  occasional  sandbar  or  stioot- 
ine  rapid  gave  the  party  enough  to  do  to  make 
them  relish  the  exciting  incidents  of  the  trip.  A. 
uassa  e  of  ninety-four  miles  troni  Lake  iali-Co 
brought  the  explorers  into  another  large  lake  which 
the  natives  call  Lake  Lahraish,  and  which  is  about 
thirty-live  miles  long  and  averaging  four  in  width. 
This  was  the  last  of  the  great  lakes,  and  from  here 
on  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  the  river  would  at 
times  assume  the  proportions  of  a  respectaole 
river  then  spread  out  into  marshes  and 
lagoons,  and  again  confine  itself  to  some 
narrow  passages  through  mountains  or  hills. 
Strange  as  it  may  seeui  there  was  but  one  kind  of 
fish  to  he  found  in  all  these  lakes  or  the  rivers  or 
creeks  emptying  therein.  The  mountaineer  can 
hardlv  realize  that  no  trout  or  salmon  Lrout  or  the 
white' lake  fish  of  this  extreme  Northwestern  coast 
was  to  bo  fouud  in  these  waters. 

THE  ONLY  KIND  OF  FISH  CAUGHT. 

The  grayling  was  the  only  fish  caught  by  the 
party  up  to  this  time,  and  the  reputed  elk  and 
moo°e  ox  were  nowhere  to  be  seen.  In  fact  this  por- 
tion  of  the  country  seemed  devoid  of  all  animated 
life  except  an  occasional  grouse  or  pheasant.  Ho  who 
has’ read  Baron  Von  Wrangell’s  expedition  of  1822-24 
will  remember  the  thrilling  descriptions  given  of 
bnee  elks  being  driven  by  natives  into  pens  and 
there  slaughtered  by  the  hundreds  in  the  fall  of 
the  year  to  suonly  the  natives  with  their  winter 
food  The  fisherman  had  in  his  mind's  eye  con¬ 
ceived  it  to  bo  a  paradise,  where  mountain  trout 
would  swim  asbore  and  fasten  themselves  on  his 
hook  and  the  dreaded  worm,  so  often  used  for  bait, 
would  be  dispensed  with.  The  miner  h  .d  be¬ 
lieved  it  to  be  a  region  abounding  in  precious 
metals  and  was  loth  to  give  up  the  ghost  un¬ 
til  ho  had  heard  from  this  unknown 
region  But  tiiis  party  found  none  of 
the  poetry  depicted  in  the  imagination 
of  the  above  classes.  Uovernment  provender  and 
plenty  of  manual  labor  was  the  regular  routine  of 
the  day.  The  party  proceeded  some  six  hundred 
and  thirty  miles  from  the  last  named  lake  before 

reaching  Fort  Selkirk,  having  travelled  over  eight 

hundred miles  on  their  raft.  From  Fort  Selk irk  to 
Fort  Keliance  is  about  four  hundred  miles  further, 
and  from  Reliance  to  Fort  Yukon  about  throe  hun¬ 
dred  miles. 

COME  FROM  ABOVE. 

At  Fort  Yukon  the  jiarty  met  the  steamer  of  the 
Alaska  Fur  Company'  ou  her  trip  up  the  river  for 
the  last  load  of  furs  of  the  season,  it  was  near  this 
place  that  the  raft  one  day  shot  out  from  a  canyon 
and  came  near  being  wrecked  upon  the  beach, 
where  a  miner  stood  at  work.  Amazed  at  the 
strange  apparition  he  cried  out,  “Good  God!  where 
did  you  come  from?” 

“From  above,”  sang  out  some  one  on  the  ralt, 
and  the  miner  inadvertently  turned  his  eyes  toward 
heayen  to  see  if  there  was  going  to  ba  a  shower  of 

rafts  and  explorers.  From  Fort  ^  party 

iourney  o/over  eigh- 

tonography  of  the  country,  in  case  the  government 

is  ever  interested  sufficiently  to  se&d wealth 
thither  to  find  out  its  true  resources  and  wealth. 

TAKING  A  SCHOONEB. 

At  old  Fort  Adams  the  party  bade  farewell  to  the 
raft  that  had  carried  them  safely  thus  far,  and 
chartered  a  schooner  to  take  them  o  the  iPOuU  of 
tlm  Yukon,  hoping  they  might  sight  a  passing 
whaler  and  .  thus4”  return  to  civilization  before 
winter  set  in.  Leaving  Chilean  jniv  15 

Time  the  party  reached  Fort  Selkiik  July 
and  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  Fiyer  August 
07  and  arrived  at  St.  Michael’s  on  the  28th  ot  the 
month .  .They  were  delayed  here  for  thirteen 

days  when,  providentially,  the  Leo  came  in/witdl 
lieutenant  Ray’s  party  on  board.  Picking  the  ex¬ 
plorers  up,  they  made  Ounalaska  m  five  days,  and, 
after  waiting  seven  days  at  that  point,  again 
steamed  out  of  port  and  arrived  here  the  Oth  mst. 

"  Lieutenant  Scliwatka  now  claims  t0  ^aTe 

the  longest  raft  journey  on  record,  and  has  Placed 

the  Yukon  River  for  3,000  miles  f«>w  its 
1  500  ot  which  he  considers  navigable,  should  the 
country  ever  demand  any  great  amount  of  ship¬ 
ping  tlieroon. 

r  ubi 
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Great  Eivers  ia  Alaska. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka,  of  Arctic  fame, 
who  with  hi3  party  was  picked  up  by  L:eu- 
tenant  Ray  at  St.  Miohael’s,  saps  that  he  and 
|  his  men  descended  the  Yukon  R.ver,  in 
Alaska,  1829  miles.  Signal  Service  Officer 
Leavitt,  who  has  been  stationed  at  St.  Mi¬ 
chael’s,  says  he  ascended  the  Yukon  to  Fort 
|  Selkirk,  2000  miles  from  its  mouth.  He  de- 
|  scribes  the  river  as  being  one  of  the  largest 
in  the  world,  discharging  fifty  per  cant, 
more  water  than  the  Mississippi  and  as  be- 
1  ing  at  places  seven  miles  in  breadth.  Mr. 

|  Robert  Campbell,  of  the  Hudaon’s  Bay 
Company,  declares  that  this  river  is  naviga¬ 
ble  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  for  3000 
miles.  This  river  rises  in  British  America, 
runs  generally  westward,  and  empties  into 
Behring’s  Sea.  It  outs  through  the  Rocky 
Mountains  by  a  narrow,  deep  and  very  swift 
channel,  without  falls  or  obstruction,  and 
amidst  scenery  of  surpassing  grandeur. 
The  Yukon  has  five  mouths,  the  intervening 
delta  being  seventy  miles  in  breadth.  Ac 
some  points  along  its  lower  course  it  is  so 
wide  that  one  bank  cannot  be  seen  from  the 
other.  For  the  first  thousand  miles  it  is 
from  one  to  five  miles  in  width,  and  in  some 
places,  including  islands,  it  is  twenty  miles 
from  from  main  bank  to  main  bank. 

Lieutenant  Story,  who  went  upon  the  last 
trip  of  the  revenue  steamer  Thomas  Corwin 
for  the  purpose  of  distributing  among  the 
Tohukchee  Indians  of  Alaska  the  $5000 
worth  of  presents  given  by  the  Gjvernment 
in  recognition  of  the  fact  that  they  afforded 
shelter  and  food  to  the  officers  and  crew  of 
the  steamer  Rogers,  burned  ia  1881,  reports 
the  discovery  of  an  immense  river  hither¬ 
to  unknown  to  geographers.  The  river  had 

been  vaguely  spoken  of  by  Indians  to  former 
exp’orers,  and  Lieut.  Story  being  compelled 
to  await  the  return  trip  of  the  Corwin  deter¬ 
mined  to  see  if  it  existed.  Accompanied  by 
f  one  attendant  and  an  interpreter,  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  inland  from  Holham  Iulet  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  until  he  sfciuck  what  he 
believed  to  be  the  mysterious  river.  He 
traced  it  to  its  mouth,  where  he  saw  such 
huge  pieces  of  floating  timber  as  to  satisfy 
him  that  the  stream  must  bo  of  immense 
size.  He  retraced  his  steps  for  a  distant  of 
fifty  miles,  where  he  eaoouatered  natives, 

|  from  whom  he  learned  that  to  reach  the  head 


waters  of  the  stream  would  take  Eeveral 
months.  Tno  Indians  told  him  they  had 
come  down  the  river  a  distance  of  1500  miles 
to  meet  a  fur-trader,  and  that  it  went  up 
higher  than  that.  Having  no  time  to  go 
further  Lieut.  Story  returned.  It  is  his 
opinion,  as  stated  by  those  on  the  Corwin, 
from  whom  this  information  was  obtained, 
that  the  discovery  of  this  river  accounts  for 
the  large  quantities  of  floating  timber  in 
the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  has  popularly  been 
supposed  to  come  down  the  Y ukon  River. 
The  Indians  stated  that  the  river  in  some 
places  is  twenty  miles  wide.  It  lies  within 
the  Arctic  circle,  but  ia  August,  when  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Story  was  there,  he  found  flowers 
and  vegetation  not  hitherto  discovered  in  so 
high  a  latitude.  He  has  forwarded  his  re¬ 
port  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Navy  and  hopes 
to  be  permitted  to  go  back  to  continue  his 
explorations. 


FOREST  AND  STREAM. 

\  _  _ _ 

[Dec.  20,  1888. 
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DOWN  THE  YUKON  ON  A  RAFT. 

RY  LIEUT.  FRED’K  SCHWATKA,  U.  S.  ARMY. 

Part  I.— Introductory. 

rF'HE  story  which  follows  is  a  small  painting  of  the  au- 
_L  thor’s  recent  expedition  in  the  far-off  territory  of  Alas¬ 
ka.  The  picture  is  tinged  with  the  hues  of  hunting  adven¬ 
ture,  but  unless  time  and  musquitoes  are  considered  legiti¬ 
mate  killings,  our  score,  as  will  be  seen,  was  rather  small. 

The  party,  seven  in  number,  left  Portland,  Oregon,  in  the 
latter  part  of  May,  1883,  on  one  of  the  regular  monthly  line 
of  steamers  that  ply  between  this  port  and  those  in  the  south¬ 
western  part  of  Alaska.  Stopping  at  Astoria,  near  the  mouth 
of  the  Columbia,  a  large  salmon  cannery  was  visited,  and  as 
;  our  vessel  was  loading  material  from  it  for  another  in  Alas¬ 
ka,  we  were  kindly  received  and  “showed  around.”  The 
salmon  are  caught  mostly  by  gill  nets  (the  size  of  the  meshes 
regulated  by  State  law),  stretched  across  bars,  bottoms  and 
shoals  that  experience  has  shown  to  be  the  best,  and  these 
nets  are  examined  mornings  and  evenings.  The  salmon,  once 
worth  from  two  to  live  cents  apiece  at  the  canneries,  now 
bring  ten  and  fifteen  times  the  latter 1  amount  without  a  cor¬ 
responding  increase  in  the  value  of  the  canned  fish  in  the 
English  markets  (for  these  marts  consume  the  greater  share 
of  the  dozen  million  cans  annually  produced  on  this  river 
alone).  This  shows  what  immense  profits  were  formerly 
made. 

When  the  boats  have  brought  the  salmon  to  the  canneries 
and  the  two  interested  parties  checked  off  the  number,  they 
pass  into  the  great  barn  of  a  building,  and  are  placed  under 
a  morgue-like  hydraulic  apparatus  to  keep  them  cool  until 
cleaned  by  Chinamen.  Then  they  pass  to  the  cutting  ma¬ 
chine.  '  his  is  a  series  of  knives  that  at  one  revolution 
divide  the  fish  into  a  dozen  sections,  one  of  which  may  be 
eaten  by  European  royalty,  another  by  the  gentle  American 
backwoodsman,  and  another — especially  if  there  be  any  fault 
in  its  canning  process — may  be  used  to  supply  our  great  and 
numerous  army.  Chinamen  hustle  these  sub-salmon  into  two- 
pound  cans,  with  a  certain  amount  of  salt,  and  they  then  go 
through  a  boiling  and  steaming  process.  It  requires  a  couple 
of  sober  men  and  a  half  a  dozen  well  regulated  clocks  to  do 
this  part  of  the  business  properly.  The  cans  are  then  headed 
and  solder  themselves  as  they  roll  down  to  the  place  where 


they; are  tested  and  labeled  with  a  modest  American  label, 
that  gives  an  exact  portrait  of  the  particular  fish  in  that  can. 
Two  dozen  (48  lbs.)  cans  in  a  box  make  a  “case,”  the  unit  of 
commerce  and  market  reports.  More  than  half  a  million 
cases  were  shipped  last  year  from  the  Columbia  alone.  The 
cannery  men  are  mostly  Chinese,  the  fishermen  largely  from 
the  Mediterranean,  a  jolly  lot  of  drink-destroyers  that  would 
pawn  ten  yards  of  blue  ribbon  for  four  fingers  of  “Cayuse 
claret"  (to  use  the  Oregon  vernacular),  rather  than  for  a  bed 
or  a  supper. 

I  can  remember  nearly  thirty  years  ago  when  the  Chinook 
Indians  fished  these  waters  with  spears  and  canoes,  a  night 
scene  with  the  lighted  torches  in  the  bows  forming  a  beau¬ 
tiful  sight.  To  the  utilitarian,  however,  whose  comprehen¬ 
sive  sight  does  not  extend  beyond  the  circumference  of  a 
dollar,  the  present  pictures  arc  much  the  prettier  in  their 
gold  frames.  These  salmon,  while  running  up  a  river  to 
spawn,  will  not  rise  to  a  fly  nor  even  descend  to  a  bait,  and 
a  story  was  once  current  in  these  parts  that  many  years  ago 
when  this  fertile  country  was  in  dispute,  parties  were  sent 
out  by  the  respective  governments  to  see  if  it  was  really 
worth  anything  more  than  spitting  on  their  hands  and  shak¬ 
ing  their  fists  at  each  other.  Sir  Anonymous  Somebody,  K. 
C.  B.,  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain,  visited  it  and  investi¬ 
gated  it  thoroughly  with  a  hook  and  line — having  heard  of 
the  famous  salmon  of  these  regions — and  because  they  would 
not  bite  as  they  did  in  the  Shannon,  he  is  said  to  have  re¬ 
ported  that  it  wasn’t  worth  an  obstruction  placed  across  a 
river  to  raise  its  waters.  Lewis  and  Clarke  represented  our 
government,  I  believe,  and  as  they  were  here  only  two  years 
and  a  half,  and  therefore  had  no  time  to  spare  fishing,  in 
order  to  read  the  instructions  prepared  for  them  at  the  seat 
of  government,  the  salmon  question  did  not  enter  into  our 
consideration;  and  Oregon  is  to-day  a  prospective  star  of  the 
first  magnitude  in  the  constellation  of  the  American  Union. 
It  is  not  strictly  correct  that  these  running  salmon  will  not 
bite  or  rise  to  a  fly.  Where  they  meet  a  serious  obstruction 
to  their  spawning  migration,  as  a  perpendicular  fall  too  high 
for  them  to  leap,  they  will  not  turn  back  to  seek  a  better 
channel  but  persist  in  their  attempts  to  ascend  until  the  late¬ 
ness  of  the  season  drives  them  back  to  sea.  At  these  places 
salmon  fishing  with  a  rod  and  line  is  not  wholly  unprofitable, 
and  during  the  last  year  or  two  several  fishermen  caught 
these  speckled  athletes  at  the  Willamette  Falls  on  the  main 
tributary  of  the  Columbia.  So  persistent  were  they  in  their 
leapiugs  at  this  cataract,  and  so  numerous,  that  boats 
anchored  out  below  the  falls  have  been  known  to  catch  them 
in  varying  quantities,  according  to  the  size  of  the  craft  and 
the  person  that  told  the  story. 

Leaving  Astoria  behind  we  plunged  out  into  the  broad 
Pacific,  and  most  of  the  passenger  now  took  advantage  of 
this  time  to  get  the  rest  that  had  been  denied  them  in  the 
hurry  of  the  preparation  for  the  •  voyage.  At  least  we  had 
their  word  for  it  as  explanations  for  absence  from  meals. 
Rounding  Cape  Flattery,  a  few  hours  wras  spent  in  Necah 
Bay,  lightering  a  few  tons  of  freight  ashore  in  Indian  canoes, 
while  the  weary  passengers  came  crawling  from  their  rooms, 
pale  with  refreshment.  The  voyage  through  the  Strait  of 
Juan  de  Fi  ca,  if  the  day  be  clear,  is  very  picturesque.  On 
the  north  is  the  high  rolling  pine-covered  hill-land  of  Van¬ 
couver’s  Island,  with  here  and  there  a  pretty  open  prairie 
showing  a  white  hamlet  or  two,  and  on  our  own  country’s 
side  is  a  duplication  of  the  shore,  backed  by  the  snow-covered 
peaks  of  the  Olympian  range.  Mt.  Olympus,  the  highest  of 
the  group,  has  never  been  ascended  by  white  men,  1  under¬ 
stand,  and  its  impenetrable  girdle  of  dense  timber  makes  it 
an  undertaking  of  no  small  magnitude  to  even  reach  its  foot. 
The  Indians  are  said  to  avoid  the  mountains,  with  religious 
determination  believing  they  are  the  abode  of  spooks,  demons, 
ghosts  and  hobgoblins  in  general.  Ahead,  Mt.  Baker  of  the 
Cascade  range,  15,000  feet  high,  breaks  in  on  the  scene. 

We  arrived  at  Victoria  in  the  forenoon  of  the  Queen’s 
birthday,  and  every  one  of  the  bristling  poles  was  flaunting 
bunting  from  its  peak,  and  below  every  one  was  making  hil¬ 
arity  the  duty  of  the  day.  Not  a  pilot  was  to  be  had  for  all 
the  inducements  that  could  be  given,  all  of  them  joining  in 
the  general  joy,  although  the  Victoria  (such  was  our  ves¬ 
sel’s  name)  was  blowing  her  whistle  hoarse  for  three  or  four 
hours  to  bring  them  out  aud  pilot  us  in.  Well  along  into  the 
afternoon  a  small  boat  put  out  having  on  board  a  pilot  so 


kell  acquainted  with  the  Victoria  bars  that  he  had  evidently 
been  able  to  find  all  of  them  that  day.  There  was  no  time 
for  temperance  lectures,  however,  and  the  Captain  undei- 
stauding  the  channel  well  (with  the  pilot  on  the  bridge  to 
save  insurance)  the  vessel’s  head  was  swung  around,  and  the 
two  Victorias  approached  each  other.  Despite  the  fact  that, 
icording  to  our  pilot,  the  buoys  were  all  displaced,  and  even 
the  granite  channel  itself  had  changed  during  the  last  few 
hours,  we  managed  to  get  to  a  dock. 

Victoria,  almost  a  dead  city  of  5,000  or  6,000  inhabitants 
since  the  Fraser  River  and  adjacent  mines  have  died  out,  is 
now  reviving  under  the  prospects  of  the  Canadian  Pacific 
Railway.  It  has  the  finest  drives  of  any  city  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  and  is  rivalled  by  but  few  on  the  Atlantic  slope.  Back  in 
the  adjacent  country  the  hunting  has  been  good  for  many 
years,  and  even  now,  bear,  deer  and  other  large  game  are  to 
be  found  in  readily  accessible  districts.  There  was  no  time 
for  hunting,  however,  and  our  next  journey  was  to  Port 
Townsend,  the  custom-house  port  of  Puget  Sound,  where  we 
cleared,  and  were  soon  on  our  way  for  Alaska  in  dead  earnest. 

From  Olympia,  at  the  head  of  Puget  Sound,  to  Chilkat  in 
Alaska  Territory,  a  distance  of  over  1,000  miles  of  coastline, 
the  most  fragile  river  steamer  could  run,  so  well  is  the 
j  passage  protected  by  outlying  islands.  It  is  known  as  the 
“inland  passage”  to  Alaska,  and  is  really  more  like  steaming 
on  a  large  river,  with  openings  here  and  there  to  the  great 
ocean,  than  any  open  water  navigation.  In  many  places  the 
channel  is  not  more  than  BOO  to  400  yards  wide,  and  at  one 
place  in  the  passage  separating;  Vancouvers  Island  from  the 
mainland  it  is  proposed  to  bridge  the  water,  to  allow  the 
Canadian  Pacific  Railway  to  have  its  western  terminus  in 
Victoria,  the  metropolis  of  British  Columbia.  These  inland 
passages  are  picturesque  beyond  description,  and  although 
somewhat  monotonous  in  their  constantly  recurring  scenes  of 
the  same  character,  however  grand,  there  is  no  doubt  that 
when  the  Pacific  coast  becomes  more  thickly  settled  they 
will  be  great  traveling  resorts,  their  exemption  from  sea-sick¬ 
ness  being  oue  of  the  strongest  recommendations  to  the  tourist 
of  the  average  stomach.  .  . 

The  shores  of  these  salt-water  rivers  are  precipitous  and 
rugged,  and  covered  to  the  snow  limit  with  dense  forests  of 
spruce  and  pine.  Here  and  there  avalanches  from  their  tops 
have  hewn  great  winrows  though  this  timber  from  the  very 
clouds  to  the  water’s  edge,  and  the  lighter  green  foliage  of 
these  places  forms  a  strange  and  beautiful  contrast  with  the 
sombre  colors  of  the  older  trees.  From  the  lakes  high  up 
on  the  hills  of  snow  come  down  many  a  pretty  cascade  and 
waterfall,  that  gives  a  pleasant  relief  to  the  everlasting 
irreen  of  the  mountain  sides.  As  one  reaches  further  north, 
these  snowbanks  on  the  top  grade  off  into  glaciers,  and  in 
many  places  the  ice  accumulations  are  so  great  that  the  re¬ 
sulting  glaciers  reach  far  down  to  the  water  line,  giving  off 
diminutive  icebergs  that  often  reach  above  the  ocean  steamei  s 
deck,  and  add  another  novelty  to  the  tourist  of  temperate 
climes  whose  ice  knowledge  has  been  confined  to  skating 
ponds ’and  mint  juleps.  It  is  almost  impossible  to  plod 
through  this  thicket  of  timber,  not  only  on  account  of  its 
thickness  but  also  the  marshy,  boggy  morass  that  it  covers 
even  on  the  sides  of  the  steepest  lulls.  Once  on  the  top,  how¬ 
ever  an  occasional  opening  is  found,  where  only  the  mossy 
bog  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in  walking,  and  here  one  is 
likely  to  find  deer,  bear  or  mountain  goats,  if  tlieie  be  any 
in  the  country.  Sawing  hickory  cord  wood  at  fifty  cents  a 
cord  and  investing  the  proceeds  in  venison  is  a  much  less 
laborious  method  of  procuring  deer  meat  than  to  hunt  it  in 
the  mountains  of  Alaska  and  British  Columbia.  Winged 
srame  is  not  scarce,  but  for  wood  birds  as  grouse,  quail  and 
soon  we  have  said  enough  in  describing  their  country. 


0° 

Or 


Ducks  and  geese  are 


much  easier  to  get  in  the  numerous  pas¬ 


sages  and  are  sufficiently  abundant  to  tempt  sportsmen,  or 
if  the’  tourist  be  a  sportsman,  to  break  the  monotony  of  his 

1  On  the  29th  of  Mav  the  Victoria  crossed  Dixon  Entrance, 
Uni  rlividin0'  channel*  between  British  Columbia  and  Alas- 
tafa Taler?.  »m>  we  felt  that  our  labors  had  really  com- 
j  That  same  forenoon  we  entered  Boeade  Quadra 
St  in  order  to  leave  freight  for  the  Cape  Fox  Salmon  Can- 
r  an  infant  industry  of  that  year.  This  place  was  pic- 
JieV  •’  iif.lv  situated  in  one  of  the  many  thousand  picturesque 
turesq  ^  sea  putting  into  Alaska  from  the  Pacific  Ocean, 
alw?f  which  are  merely  canals  or  fjords  cut  through  steep 
i  ft  mountains  and  clothed  with  dark  green  verdure  of  the 
VI  'Van  snruce  and  cedar  clear  to  their  tops,  not  unlike  tlw* 


ords  of  Norway  as  depicted.  Mr.  Ward,  of  Portland, 
egon,  was  the  superintendent,  and  had  some  forty  or  fifty 
Tsimpsean,  Cape  Fox  and  Tongas  Indians  about  him.  En¬ 
gaging  him  in  conversation  I  found  that  game  was  very 
plentiful  in  his  locality,  consisting  mostly  of  mountain 
sheep,  blacktailed  deer  and  brown  and  black  bear,  despite 
the  fact  that  the  extremely  rugged  and  mountainous  char¬ 
acter  of  the  country,  with  its  dense,  compact  growth  of 
timber  would  make  ’  it,  at  first  sight,  appear  otherwise  in 
every  sense.  Not  a  great  many  days  before  we.  arrived  he 
and  a  hired  Indian  at  the  cannery  had  taken  their  guns,  his 
being  a  double-barreled  shotgun  loaded  with  buck  or  ball, 
and  "the  Indian’s  an  old  Hudson  Bay  musket,  and  had  clam¬ 
bered  up  the  narrow  valley  of  the  little  creek  that  here  flows 
into  the  inlet  from  the  mountain  snows  yet  visible  in  great 
banks  on  their  tops,  and  during  the  day  had  seen  eight  black 
bears,  securing  three  with  even  their  imperfect  weapons  for 
such  gajne.  This  particular  valley  and  its  adjacent  hills  he 
said  was  alive  with  this  sort  of  game,  and  now  that  he  had 
a  fine  rifle  he  hoped  to  he  able  to  do  good  execution. 

There  is  another  tort  of  bear  in  this  general  vicinity  called 
the  brown  bear,  nearly  as  large  and  very  closely  resembling 
the  grizzly.  A  curious  fact  is  that  the  brown  and  black 
bears  never  inhabit  the  same  valleys  or  mountains,  so  the 
Indians  here  say,  although  these  vicinities  of  each  may  be 
mingled  in  a  general  locality  like  the  black  and  white  squares 
in  a  checkerboard,  but  each  staying  in  his  own  color.  The 
particular  valleys  and  other  special  localities  held  by  the 
brown  bears  are  sacred  spots  to  the  Indians,  who  know  all  of 
them  with  unerring  accuracy,  and  they  cannot  be  induced  to 
visit  or  hunt  in  them  under  any  circumstances.  They  say 
they  are  unusually  savage,  and  while  the  Indians  have  the 
reputation  of  being  brave  when  bravery  is  needed,  they  are 
not  very  prone  to  display  it  simply  for  that  purpose,  and 
accordinly,  the  brown  bear  with  nothing  but  his  robe  as  a 
reward,  is  not  much  of  an  inducement  for  them  to  seek. 
They  call  them  in  their  own  language  “the  crazy  bear,” 
from  his  ungovernable  ferocity.  I  afterward  found  this  dread 
of  the  brown  bear  to  be  co  extensive  with  the  Alaskan  Ter¬ 
ritory  wherever  Indians  could  be  found. 

Wrangell  was  reached  on  the  30th,  and  it  is  the  seediest 
looking  town  in  the  whole  territory  of  the  United  States. 
Such  it  seemed  to  be  from  the  steamer,  and  when  I  visited 
the  rickety  mass  of  broken-down  buildings  I  was  surprised 

to  see  so  much  business  going  on,  there,  being  four  or  five 
fair-sized  backwoods  stores.  The  principal  display  was  of 
dog-skin  rugs  covering  the  floors,  the  animals  not  yet  dead. 
Wrangell  is  the  principal  depot  for  miners  for  the  Cassiar 
mines  on  the  Stickeen  River,  which  comes  in  near  here. 
Stickeen  Indian  curiosities  were  quite  numerous,  and  some 
of  them  were  elaborate,  especially  their  war  knives,  which 
looked  formidable  enough  to  kill  an  elephant,  although  I 
doubt  if  they  have  ever  been  used  iu  anything  more  thrilling 
than  slicing  salmon.  One  splendid  piece  of  savage  work¬ 
manship  was  a  carved  ladle  from  the  horns  of  a  mountain 
goat,  for  which  the  possessor  had  been  offered  $60,  and  this 
cup  showed  in  its  wholesale  capacity  for  fluids  that  the 
mouth  of  the  Stickeen  Indian  and  Stickeen  River  must  be 
nearly  the  same  size. 

In  order  to  reach  Sitka,  the  “inland  passage’  must  be 
abandoned,  or  the  route  he  very  roundabout;  and  no  soonei 
had  we  reached  the  swells  of  the  broad  Pacific  than  the  pas¬ 
sengers  commenced  seeking  rest.  Sitka  lias  been  synonymous 
with  Alaska  to  the  greater  majority  of  the  people  of  the 
United  States  so  long,  and  so  many  have  described  this  one 
point  so  often,  that  any  person  who  has  traveled  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  miles  in  Alaska  proper  can  afford  to  drop  it  as  written 
to  death.  Killisnoo  is  another  steamboat  port  in  Alaska, 
and  here  is  a  large  codfish  drying  and  packing  establishment 
that  is  owned  by  the  Northwest  Trading  Company,  most  or 
their  capital  being  invested  in  cod,  salmon  and  whale  fish¬ 
eries,  instead  of  fur-trading,  which  has  been  overdone  until 
furs  are  getting  scarce.  This  policy  of  fisheries,  it  is  reason¬ 
ably  supposed,  will  give  a  needed  rest  to  the  fur  interest  ,  by 
withdrawing  the  Indian  hunters  as  employes  in  the. canneries, 
etc.  Such  has  been  the  result  in  a  number  of  frontier  mining 
districts,  where  the  more  energetic  Indians  found  lucrative 
employment  in  various  capacities,  and  when  the  mines  had 
“played  out,”  to  use  a  miner’s  phrase,  the  fur-hearing  ani¬ 
mals  were  found  to  have  increased  considerably. 

At  Killisnoo  I  saw  many  Indians  with  their  faces  black¬ 
ened  with  tar  and  pitch.  Tu  a  very  few  cases  this  is  a  part 


of  the  fashion  for 


for  dead  relatives,  but  in  a 


r  greater  majority  of  the  eases  it  is  simply  to  protect  the  face 
from  violent  sunburn,  and  the  eyes  from  the  dazzling  reflec¬ 
tions  while  fishing  on  the  water.  It  does  not  increase  their 
beauty  in  the  least,  especially  when  it  is  about  half  peeled 
off,  but  as  they  haven't  much  beauty  to  mar,  it  should  hardly  ; 
be  counted  against  them. 

On  the  2d  of  June  we  arrived  at  Pyramid  Harbor,  in  the 
Chilkat  Inlet,  this  being  the  point  where  I  should  disembark 
for  my  contemplated  inland  trip  to  the  head  of  the  Yukon, 
using  Indians  as  packers  for  my  effects  across  the  40  or  50 
mile  portage  that  intervened.  There  are  two  canneries  in 
this  inlet,  and  the  salmon  “run”  was  expected  to  commence 
every  day.  I  unloaded  my  effects  at  the  cannery  of  the 
Northwest  Trading  Company  on  the  west  side,  and  for 
many  kind  efforts  in  procuring  Indians  for  my  trip,  I  am  in¬ 
debted  to  its  superintendent,  Mr.  Spuhn,  who  placed  me  un¬ 
der  many  other  obligations  as  well.  Indians  could  be  had  in 
profusion  at  a  dollar  a  day,  or  a  dollar  and  a  half  with  a 
canoe  if  I  wanted  it.  1  wanted  them  for  a  month  or  so,  and 
some  few  were  hired,  but  to  cross  the  mountain  portage  to 
the  lake  on  the  head  of  the  great  Yukon  they  had  charged 
$8  and  $10  each,  and  did  not  care  to  lower  their  prices,  for 
so  rich  a  man  as  Uncle  Sam.  In  vain  did  Mr.  Spuhn  argue 
that  it  was  a  wholesale  transaction  that  would  require  60  or 
70  of  them,  that  T  was  twin  brother  of  the  Great  Father,  that 
another  twin  brother  was  to  be  made  governor  of  Alaska, 
and  so  forth,  and  so  on.  They  remained  inexorable,  and 
right  here  I  will  say  in  advance  that  I  had  more  respect  for 
them  for  it  after  I  too  had  traveled  tin;  trail  and  saw  the  ter¬ 
rible  thoroughfare  that,  would  have  tempted  a  mule  to  com¬ 
mit  suicide. 

Chilkat  is  particularly  rugged  and  capped  with  glaciers, 
with  a  few  open  places  on  the  steep,  heavily  timbered  moun¬ 
tain  sides.  In  these  open  spots  bears  are  frequently  seen  i 
picking  berries  and  grubbing  for  roots.  Tt  was  no  unusual  l 
occurrence  for  a  number  of  'us,  armed  with  telescopes  and  ; 
field  glasses,  to  sit  down  on  the  eordwood  piles  or  lounge  . 
around  on  anything  that  would  give  us  resting  room,  and 
watch  the  movements  of  bruin.  It  was  a  sort  of  bear  gar¬ 
den  on  a  grand  scale.  These  “bare”  spots  were  2,000  to  : 
2,500  feet  above  the  sea  level,  and,  while  we  no  doubt  looked  - 
like  a  hive  of  ants  to  bruin  himself,  his  movements  could  be  i 
watched  closely  with  the  help  of  a  fine  glass.  The  usual  t 
time  for  these  displays  was  during  the  clear,  quiet  evenings, 
when,  it  seems,  his  bcaTship  is  most  prone  to  feed.  One 
evening  an  Indian,  stimulated  no  doubt  by  the  large  number 
of  spectators  that  he  would  have  for  an  audience,  de¬ 
termined  to  kill  bruin  with  all  the  necesssary  dis¬ 
play  incidental  to  a  true  theatrical  performance,  and 
with  an  old  smooth-bore  musket  started  up  the  side  of  the 
hill.  He  was  gone  nearly  an  hour,  the  bear  having  prom¬ 
enaded  backward  and  forward  in  his  limited  space  during 
all  this  time,  when  the  Indian  was  seen  on  a  little  break  not, 
far  from  bruin,  crawling  directly  for  him.  A  true,  genuine 
bear  hunt,  with  the  spectators  occupying  private  boxes,  dress 
circle  and  pit  (or  rather,  salmon  boxes,  corclwood  and  the 
;  ground),  was  a  genuine  novelty,  and  I  think  a  good  score  of 
:  glasses  followed  the  Indian  and  the  bear  in  all  their  move- 
;  ments.  The  Indian  got  within  thirty  or  forty  yards  of  the 
bear,  as  we  estimated  from  our  standpoint,  and  when  it 
looked  to  all  as  if  both  were  in  full  sight  of  each  other,  the 
Indian  suddenly  halted,  stretched  his  neck  up  in  the  air, 
turned  around  and  ran  backward  in  the  bush,  and  we  never 
saw  him  again  until  the  next  morning,  when  he  reported 
that  he  had  seen  nothing  of  the  bear.  After  the  Indian  dis¬ 
appeared  the  bear,  a  good-sized  specimen  of  the  black  variety, 
“nosed  around”  for  a  while  and  then  suddenly  vacated,  hav¬ 
ing  evidently  gotten  “wind”  of  his  antagonist.  The  whole 
thing  seemed  to  be  a  grand  farce,  in  which  no  fault  could 
be  found,  at  least,  with  the  scenery  and  settings. 

On  the  fourth  of  the  month,  some  fishermen  in  the  inlet 
brought  in  a  sting  ray  that  measured  five  feet  six  inches  in 
length  by  four  feet  four  inches  in  width.  They  told  me  it 
was  nothing  unusual  to  catch  these  fellows  in  these  waters. 

Here,  too,  I  found  the  Indians  blackening  their  faces  until 
they  looked  like  a  lot  of  darkey  minstrels,  to  keep  the  suu 
from  blistering  their  faces,  and  I  could  not  help  but  think 
that  the  prospects  for  a  blonde  white  man  were  not  very  en¬ 
couraging. 

Indians  were  very  hard  to  procure  in  sufficient  numbers  to 
transport  my  party  across  the  portage  in  one  body,  requiring 
some  fifty  to  sixty,  as  one  of  the  principal  chiefs  had  died 
I  at  the  head  of  the  inlet  and  all  of  the  tribe  wanted  to  attend 


his  obsequies  wjfen  he  would  be  burnt  on  a  funeral  pyre,  l 
was  sent  an  invitation  to  be  present  as  a  means  of  delaying 
me,  but  as  the  ceremonies  threatened  to  be  a  week  loug  I 
declined  with  thanks,  and  when  they  saw  I  was  obdurate  I 
many  decided  to  forego  their  pleasure  (for  it  is  one  grand  free  * 

lunch  during  the  time)  and  promised  to  be  on  hand  to  help 
me  along  at  $9  per  help. 

These  Chilkats  once  owned  slaves  iu  large  numbers,  and  I 
am  not  quite  sure  that  the  practice  has  been  wholly  abolished 
yet,  despite  the  belief  of  many  that  it  is,  and  certain  amend¬ 
ments  to  our  constitution.  However,  many  of  the  unneces¬ 
sary  cruelties  and  barbarities  of  the  institution  that  they 
formerly  practiced  have  disappeared,  they  knowing  our  op¬ 
position  to  the  system,  and  willing  to  forego  these  for  the 
more  palpable  benefits  of  work  and  labors  conducted  sub  roaa. 
Mr.  Spuhn  told  me  that  these  Indians  used  to  celebrate  im¬ 
portant  events  by  killing  slaves  in  the  most  horrible  manners; 
tying  them  in  sacks  and  stamping  them  to  death  while  sing¬ 
ing  a  death  chant,  tying  them  to  a  huge  boulder  at  low  water¬ 
mark  and  then  singing  and  dancing  on  the  bank  as  the  tide 
came  in  and  drowned  the  poor  wretch ;  and  other  methods 
too  horrible  and  disgusting  to  relate.  Missionary  effort  lias 
done  much  to  abate  this,  and  industries  springing  up  in  their 
midst  and  overshadowing  their  actions  and  conduct  while 
giving  them  healthy  labor  at  fair  compensation,  will  throttle 
it  even  to  details. 

On  the  evening  of  the  6th  of  June,  twenty  Chilkoot  In¬ 
dians  from  Chilkoot  Inlet,  an  arm  of  Lynn  Channel,  parallel 
to  Chilkat  Inlet,  and  both  joining  about  ten  or  fifteen  miles 
from  their  villages,  came  over  and  informed  me  that  they 
were  ready  to  go  with  me  as  packers.  These,  with  my  forty 
or  fifty  Chilkats,  made  me  feel  safe  in  designating  the  mor¬ 
row  as  the  time  to  start. 


•  la  ■  t,  |  fn,»  vvrtK*  cvl  V  V.  1  lUl  U  (J6  U  / «' 

OF  course  there  was  the  usual  confusion  and  delay  iu  get¬ 
ting  away  on  the  7th  with  such  a  large  party;  but  at 
nearly  UlVolock  the  little  steam  launch  Louise,  of  the  Trad¬ 
ing  Company,  with  my  effects  on  its  deck  and  one  large  boat 
and  nine  or  ten  canoes  in  tow,  steamed  away  from  the  can¬ 
nery,  down  the  Chilkat  Inlet,  then  turned  northward  up  the 
Chilkoot  again  until  the  Mission  was  reached,  which,  in  a 
straight  line,  is  only  three  miles  from  the  cannery.  Across 
this  narrow  peninsula  a  party  of  us  walked  to  meet  the 
launch  at  Chilkoot.  Everywhere  the  flowers  were  in  bloom. 
Dandelions  as  big  as  a  large  aster,  cowslips  twice  the  usual 
size,  grass  with  stalks  five  feet  long,  and  many  other  things 
in  proportion,  made  it  hard  to  believe  that  we  were  in 
Alaska,  the  United  States’  Arctic  colony.  The  dense  swarms 
of  mosquitoes  added  to  the  impression  that  we  were  in  the 
tropics,  until  a  glance  at  the  mountain  tops  revealed  glaciers 
and  snowbanks  enough  to  satisfy  any  Arctic  explorer.  At 
Chilkoot  four  or  five  canoes  were  added  to  our  already  long 
string,  and  we  continued  up  the  inlet. 

The  route  which  I  had  picked  out  is  known  as  the  Chil¬ 
koot  trail,  and  is  one  of  three  or  four  passes  leading  from 
the  inland  passages  of  this  part  of  the  country  to  the  various 
sources  of  theAukon;  another  trail  close  by  being  by  the 
Chilkat,  but  requiring  ten  or  fifteen  days’  portage  instead  of 
three  to  five,  as  would  the  Chilkoot.  The  Chilkat  trail  is 
now  nearly  abandoned,  but  formerly  was  much  used,  the 
Chilkat  being  the  larger  band  of  the  two  and  the  Chilkoots, 
then  prohibiting  all  Indians  but  their  own  tribe  from  using 
their  route.  This  piece  of  selfishness  has  now  been  given  up. 
The  inducements  for  using  these  trails  was  the  large  trade 
with  the  interior  Tah-Keesh  or  “Stick”  Indians,  who  were 
prevented  by  both  tribes  from  coming  to  the  coast  to  trade, 
but  even  this  blockade  is  now  raised.  Arriving  at  Chilkat  I 
found,  as  I  had  expected  from  previous  reports,  that  the  ir¬ 
repressible  American  mining  pioneer,  driven  from  the 
densely  populated  districts  of  Washington  Territory  and 
British  Columbia  with  a  family  to  every  square  township, 
had  found  his  way  into  these  parts  and  had  crossed  the  Chil¬ 
koot  trail  looking  for  gold,  although  I  could  find  no  one  that 
was  any  the  wiser  for  their  excursions  as  far  as  the  “lay  of 
the  country”  was  concerned.  They  had  as  the  Indians  had 
before  them,  reported  the  country  aud  its  mountain  ranges 
and  streams  as  hard  to  traverse,  and  supplied  with  a  very 
scanty  population  of  dejected  Indians  to  help  one  through. 
\Y  hen  it  became  known  among  the  various  people,  white  and 
native,  that  I  intended  to  build  a  raft  and  try  my  chances  on 


it  down  the  great  river  to  where  canoes  or  hoa -  a 

found  to  transport  my  whole  party,  1  ^as,  \°°T '..ddecTin- 
cross  between  an  idiot  and  a  lunatic,  and  when 
suit  to  injury  by  hoping  to  do  it  that  summer,  c  ,  .  \  » 
mistaking  the  looks  that  I  was  considered  a  fitte  j 
a  commission  of  lunacy  than  I  was  tor  a  commissi 

Some  of  the  arguments  they  used  did  look  a  little 
ling  to  a  person  who  had  never  ridden  a dozen  y  ai  . 
of  these  primitive  craft,  and  I  acknowledge  that  licit  a  little 
dubious  myself  as  to  the  complete  success  of  my  plan,  u 
j  was  represented  in  glowing  language  that  there  was  no  end 
1  to  the  lakes  that  I  had  to  cross,  one  of  which  was  said  to  be 
over  a  hundred  miles  long.  The  prospect  foi  paddling 
across  these  did  not  look  inviting.  The  method  hy  which  1 
did  finally  overcome  them,  that  is  by  sailing,  n^010^1 
to  mv  opponents.  There  were  also  many  miles  ot  boiling 
rapids  that  I  would  have  to  shoot  with  my  ratt,  and  lt  woa  d 
reouire  a  corps  of  coroners  to  collect  my  party  after  each  if 
iTanted  an  Fnquest.  Unless  I  built  a  new  raft  after  each  of 
these  obstructions  it  seemed  hard  to  comprehend  how  I 
would  get  along,  and  this  would  necessitate  more  work  than 
Spin-  a  week  or  two  to  build  boats  from  whip-sawed 
lumber° a  species  of  labor  for  which  I  was  not  prepared  in 
any  way.  Indian  opinion  strengthened  that  ot  the  whites., 
so  that  I  was  left  completely  alone  to  fight  my  battle&'  e 
\  were  willing  enough  to  work,  however,  as  long  as  they  got 
'  good  wages!  reserving  the  right  inherent  m  savage  lalxn  ot 
discharging  themselves  whenever  they  felt  like  it.  these, 
IndiansSof°all  others  carry  the  principle  about  as s  tar  as  any 
I  have  ever  known.  At  any  time  that  it  suits  their  feelings 


,  n  tome  way  aUle  to  be  gotten  rid  of.  Tl.e  cost  mounted  in 
those  revocations  may  be  charged  up  to  the  opposite  sldu 
An  army  officer  in  Alaska  gave  an  amusing  incident  w  hue 
laSitkan  Indian  had  wasted  several  charges  ot  powder  and 
shot  tiwim  to  bag  a  band  of  decoy  ducks,  and  when  Ins  mis¬ 
take  was* discovered,  with  an  as  urance  that  would  have 

commanded  enough  salary  as  lightning-rod  agent  to  buy  a 

powder  mill  and  shot  tower,  coolly  demanded  damages  horn 
the  owner  of  the  decoys  sufficient  to  reimburse  lus  wastage. 

While  we  have  been  led  astray  chatting  about  othei  ma  es 
,be  little  steam  launch  with  its  long  string  of  canoes  ted  one 
behind  the  other  has  been  puffing  northward  up  the  ^lltaxjt 
Inlet  Of  course  the  connecting  ropes  near  the  little  launch 
had  fearful  strains  on  them,  and  several  breakings  took  place 
which  seemed  to  be  a  real  amusement  to  the  Indians  until 
the  master  of  the  lauuch  commenced  running  on  a  halt  mile 
mile  or  so  before  he  would  wait  for  them,  and  the  laboi 
necessary  to  paddle  up  alongside  soon  ceased  to  be  amuse¬ 
ment  in  fact  some  four  or  five  of  the  more  sportive  canoes 
were 'left  to  paddle  and  sail  up  the  inlet  to  the  point  of  dis- 
I  embarking.  Leaving  the  Chilkoot  we  the  1  ^ 

Inlet  still  steaming  square  to  the  north.  Ibis  inlet  is  ot  the 
same’ general  character  as  the  inland  passages  in  his  part  ot 
Aiaskf .  a  river-like  passage  in  between  high  lulls  covered 
with  pine  and  spruce  to  the  top,  capped  with  bate  giam  ( 
mountains  covered  in  gulches  with  snow  and  glaciers  which 
furnish  water  for  innumerable  waterfalls  and  mountain 
streams  Sixteen  miles  from  the  Chilkoot  Mission  we  came 
iipaq  0f  the  Dayay  Inlet  and  mouth  of  the  Dayay 
l?lver  “r°  our  ellecV  were  hurriedly  thrown  into  the 
I  -anoes  and  lightered  ashore,  and  the  steam  launch  puffed 
awav  out  of  sight  and  our  explorations  were  commenced. 

Wr.  > -tracked”  the  canoes  about  a  mile  above  the  swampy 
\  rmul  flats  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  before  we  went  into 
1  and  spent  the  rest  of  the  evening  assorting  the  packs 

1  mo  one  hundred-pound  bundles,  to  be  assigned  the  different 
'  Vkm-s  or  in  less  weights  for  the  few  hoys  who  had  eagerly 
l  Pii limited  a  load,  some  twelve  in  number.  Here  was  also 

*  r!  a  camp  of  Tahk-heesh  or  “Stick”  Indians,  who  were 
'  here  hunting  bear,  the  black  variety  of  which  they  say 
°Ve  erv  numerous  along  this  river,  an  asservatio*  that  the 
arfmber  of  tracks  constantly  met  with  made  good.  One  or 
nU  big  brawny  fellows  were  secured  as  packers  at  tbe 

*  lpventh  hour,  and  another  with  a  summer  cut  on  his  hair 
bired  at  reduced  wages  to  simply  go  along  and  to  make 

Mmself  useful  if  any  one  of  the  large  party  should  be  taken 
•V. j-  He  amassed  a  large  Indian  fortune  from  private 


sources  by  lerrymg  the  white  men  across  the  rushing  Dayay 
at  the  numerous  places  it  had  to’  he  crossed  in  its  winding 
from  bluff  to  bluff.  It  had  been  a  splendid  day,  with  light 
southern  wind,  and  as  the  evening  shades  fell  from  a  dozen 
quarters  on  the  hillsides,  amid  the  fir  and  spruce  could  be 
heard  the  hooting  of  the  blue  grouse,  a  familiar  sound  to 
those  who  have  hunted  the  woods  of  Oregon  or  Washington 
Through  the  day  a  solitary  cock  could  be  heard  now  and 
then,  but  in  the  quiet  evenings  one  would  think  that  li«  had 
run  across  an  assemblage  of  owls.  ,  „  xl 

On  the  8th  we  started  up  the  Dayay,  hy  tar  the  grealei 
majority  of  our  effects  being  placed  in  canoes  and  these 
were  “tracked”  along  Indian  fashion,  pulling  with  thongs 
and  pushing  with  stiff  poles,  and  crossing  backward  and  foi- 
ward  according  to  which  bank  was  the  best  for  the  purpose. 
All  of  the  stores  could  have  gone  into  the  canoes  as  well  as 
not  hut  those  provided  with  these  crafts  strenuously  ob¬ 
jected  to  the  loads  of  those  who  had  none;  and  the  latter 
were  forced  to  carry  their  burdens  on  their  shoulders  the 
whole  ten  miles  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation— a  ten  miles 
that  was  nearly  doubled  for  them  hy  their  being  forced  from 
one  mountain  side  to  another  in  following*  the  meandeniigs 
of  the  streams,  unless  they  plunged  boldly  in  up  to  their 
very  middle  and  forded  them  at  the  imminent  penl  ot  then 
lives  and  more  valuable  loads— for  their  comrades  even  re¬ 
fused  them  the  little  favor  of  ferriage.  When  1  saw  this 
ungenerous  conduct  of  the  Chilkats  towaid  each  other,  I  was 
uot  at  all  sorry  that  I  had  brought  along  some  extra  help;  for 
I  fouud  them  as  slow  in  assistance  to  a  sick  companion  as  to 
any  other,  unless  they  received  a  Shy  lock  s  share  of  the  com¬ 
pensation.  Despite  all  this  inherent  meanness  in  then 
character,  they  have  the  incongruous  trait  of  a  keen  sense  ot 
the  ridiculous,  and  withal  are  a  merry-hearted,  laughing 
face  of  people.  Any  ludicorus  mishap  that  occurs  to  a  com¬ 
panion,  if  he  makes  a  noticeably  poor  shot,  slips  up  m  the 
water,  tumbles  off  a  log,  and  so  on,  is  at  once  greeted  with  a 
prolonged  shout  so  suddenly  sent  up  that  it  is  hard  to  dis¬ 
tinguish  the  originator,  although  only  one  or  two  may  have 
seen  the  mishap  and  there  be  a  couple  of  hundred  voices 
combined  to  make  the  noise,  it  stops  as  suddenly,  aud  one 
is  forced  to  think  that  it  must  have  required  a  great  deal  ot 
exercise  to  acquire  such  perfection.  One  who  has  ever  heaid 


J* 


the  midnight  serenade  of  a  lot  of  Indian  dogs  on  cleai,  cool 

moonlight  nights,  or  the  bowlings  of  a  cordon  of  contralto 
coyotes,  he  will  see  much  resemblance  m  this  Clnlct 
and  may  think  it  is  borrowed  from  one  or  the  other 

The  Dayay  is  a  very  rapid  stream,  from  lhirty  to  seventy 
five  yards  in  width,  and  often  breaking  ^toseveralbeds 
within  the  limits  allowed  it  hy  the  steep  moun  am  banks  that 
determine  its  valley,  which  is  from  tbree-tourths  ot^rmle  to 
-i  mile  wide  containing  great  bars,  and  banks  of  boulders, 
sand  and  coarse  gravel,  with  here  and  there  groves  ot  poplars 
forty  to  fifty  feet  high,  hedged  in  by  small  birch  and  willow. 
There  are  very  few  places  where  it  can  he  forded,  owing  to 

its  swiftness  and  slippery  rock  bottoms,  whiK  ^ese 

icy  cold  fresh  from  the  glaciers  on  the  mountain  tops  I liese 
became  more  marked  as  we  ascended  the  aad  “^t  ™ 
one  on  the  western  side  seemed  through  the  fog  that  it  con 
densed  ou  its  side  to  last  from  about  the  m°uth  of  the  Dayay 
(if  not  before),  clear  past  tlie  point  where  we  left  tlit im  ei 
twelve  or  fifteen  miles  further  on,  and  then  HP 

a  western  tributary  of  the  Dayay  until  it  was  lost-  in  t^  clouds 
that  its  cold  sides  kept  wrapped  round  them.  1  : >™“et  1  it 
after  Prof  Baird,  of  Washington,  a  name  familiar  to  the 
readers  of  Forest  and  Stream.  Like  all  streams  fed  by 
Glaciers  especially  if  they  cut  through  calcareous  lock,  the 
waters  of  the  Dayay  aud  its  converging  tributaries  were 
noticeably  white  aud  chalky.  Dr.  Wilson  and  .  J 
of  the  party,  fished  a  long  distance  up  and  do\\  n  the  rivei  , 
but  could  not  get  a  “rise”  or  a  “bite”  to  either  fly  or  bait,  al¬ 
though  the  Indians  catch  trout  in  their  peculiarly  consti  ucted 
fish  weirs.  At  least  some  were  offered  us  tor  sale,  winch 
they  said  had  been  caught  in  this  way  1  heir 
clivitics  may  be  due  to  the  glacier  water,  or  the  fact  that  at 
this  season  of  the  year  salmon  roe  is  their  principal  io°drf 
they  find  it  in  abundance  when  these  fish  commence  ninnm  ^ 
The  first  day’s  march  up  the  river  brought  us  to  ^l  ll  h;v 
a  mile  or  so  of  the  head  of  canoe  navigation,  a  point  we 
avoided  as  being  destitute  of  wood  for  camping  puip  s  ,,  • 

our  Indians  informed  us.  i  irn.m^lves  with 

That  evening  our  perfumed  allies  amused  them sel  .  i 
a  social  gambling  game  not  niappropriatel^  ca 
although  the  philological  deduction  may  be  incorrect 
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g fitting  or  kneeling  clown,  with  an  equal  amount  of  material 
’’  for  missionary  work  directly  opposite  them,  separated  by  a 
narrow  Wall  street  three  or  four  feet  wide.  Each  one  gam¬ 
bles  (as  far  as  property,  gain  or  loss,  is  concerned)  directly 
with  his  vis-d-vis,  although  the  particular  loss  or  gain  is 
regulated  by  the  rules  of  the  game  played  by  the  party  as  a 
whole.  That  is,  each  row  is  pitted  against  the  other,  and 
when  the  game  is  decided  oue  whole  row  loses  and  the  other 
gains,  but  gains  only  that  put  up  by  his  opposite  fellow. 
The  “lay-out”  in  this  game  consists  of  the  bed  of  sand  or 
soft  earth  on  which  they  sit  a  hi  Tare.  There  are  two 
small  cylinders  of  polished  bone,  about  the  size  of  small 
pen  knives,  and  ten  or  a  dozen  sticks  five  or  six  inches  long 
cut  from  some  neighboring  willow  brush.  One  of  the  ivory 
cylinders  has  a  black  ring  or  two  cut  around  it  and  the  other 
is  plain.  The  point  of  the  game  Is  to  guess  which  is  the 
white  oue,  called  “the  king,”  after  one  of  the  men  in  a  row 
has  changed  it  backward  and  forward  in  his  hands  under  an 
apron  or  at  his  back  or  in  any  hidden  way.  During  all  this 
legerdemain,  so  deep  and  incomprehensible  as  to  almost  rank 
it  with  that  brain-bursting  game  of  faro,  which  requires 
such  intricate  formulas  to  play  it  properly,  the  savages  on 
both  sides  are  singiug  a  low  not  unmusical 

“Oh! Oh! Oh! 

Oh!  Ker-shoo,  ker-shoo,” 

Until  one  of  the  opposite  side,  inspired  by  some  revelation, 
thinks  he  has  detected  the  whereabouts  of  the  “king,”  and 
makes  a  sudden  guess  which,  if  successful,  counts  his  side 
one  of  the  tally  sticks  of  willow.  This  is  kept  up  until  one 
side  gets  all  the  willow,  when  the  other  side  loses.*  These 
orgies  were  often  kept  up  until  way  past  midnight,  several 
dens  running  at  a  time,  while  the  amount  of  property,  pres¬ 
ent  and  prospective,  that  changed  hands,  would  be  immense. 
The  opposite  parly  would  often  dictate  what  the  other  should 
pledge;  if  he  desired  live  stock,  his  cap  was  requested;  if  real 
estate,  even  the  shirt  on  his  back  was  demanded;  if  movable 
property,  one  of  the  worm-eaten  salmon  he  brought  along 
for  food  was  staked,  and  so  on  through  the  list.  To  cap  the 
climax,  they  constructed  caps  of  birch  bark,  on  which  were 
rudely  engraved  sketches  of  such  character,  that  they  would 
have  to  be  sent  by  express. 

On  the  9th  we  made  an  annoyingly  short  journey  of  three  or 
four  miles,  allot'  the  Indians  now  packing  like  mules;  and 
anticipating  that  this  was  a  sample  of  all  the  packing  days 
across  the  portage,  I  felt  that  “dangers  disappear  as  you  ap¬ 
proach  them,  ”  and  also  that  I  was  being  cheated  out  of  a  day  or 
two  in  time,  if  not  in  money.  1  had  to  change  my  mind, 
however,  Before  I  was  fairly  on  the  head  of  the  Yukon. 
Trout  were  seen  at  our  new  camp  on  the  Dayay,  but  could 
not  be  caught.  In  the  dense  fir  forests  some  of  our  Indians 
spent  a  great  deal  of  their  time  (and  this  probably  accounted 
for  the  short  march  of  the  day)  in  cutting  long  lithe  fir  poles 
i which  they  cached  away,  intending  to  obtain,  as  they  re¬ 
turned,  and  use  as  the  handles  for  salmon  spears. 

The  next  day,  the  10th,  our  real  genuine  labor  commenced, 
the  trail  leading  us  up  the  Dayay  Valley  to  its  very  head 
until  the  mountain  pass  of  the  coast  range  loomed  up  directly 
ahead  of  us  over  four  thousand  feet  above  the  sea  level.  The 
day’s  travel  was  not  much  over  ten  miles,  but  as  the  narrow 
mountain  valley  forced  us  up  and  over  the  most  abominable 
ridges  for  walking,  I  think  it  was  more  than  equal  to  treble 
the  amount  on  an  ordinary  road.  We  consumed  the  time 
from  7:30  in  the  morning  till  7  in  the  afternoon,  half  of  the 
time  being  spent  in  resting  from  the  labors  of  the  other  half. 
I  noticed  that  an  Indian  in  getting  over  a  log  on  his  trail 
never  stepped  upon  it,  but  always  over  it,  and  in  crossing  a  log 
over  a  stream  pointed  the  toes  of  both  feet  in  the  same  direc¬ 
tion — to  the  right — although  otherwise  walking  naturally  in 
crossing  it.  Grouse  were  hooting  and  small  birds  twittering 
in  the  woods  through  the  warm  pleasant  day,  and  we  wished 
many  a  time  that  we  had  some  of  the  polar  theorists  of 
Alaska’s  climate  with  us  to  give  them  a  chance  to  change 
their  minds.  Nearing  camp,  however,  we  passed  over  three 
or  four  hundred  yards  of  snow,  and  except  looking  back 
along  the  densely  wooded  valley  the  seene  was  somewhat  of 
an  Arctic  character.  We  got  into  camp  about  “as  tired  as 
tired  could  be,”  as  the  children  would  say,  and  I  was  think¬ 
ing  how  much  more  exhausted  the  Indians  must  be  after  car¬ 
rying  a  hundred  pounds  each  over  a  trail  (one  fellow  carried 
a  hundred  and  twenty-seven;  and  a  boy  not  over  twelve  or 
thirteen  carried  sixty-five).  Just  then  it  was  reported  to  us 
that  a  large  mountain  goat  could  be  seen  near  the  edge  of  a 
glacier  on  the  western  mountain  side,  some  2,500  to  3,000 

*See  Mr.  Schultz's  description  of  gambling  among  the  Blackfeet 
Indians,  page  362  of  this  volume. 


feet  above  us.  If  that  goat  had  been  on  the  top  of  Mount 
St.  Elias,  I  imagined  he  need  not  feel  safer  if  our  allies 
felt  any  way  near  as  completely  fagged  out  as  we  did,  but 
such  was  not  the  case.  The  identity  of  the  game  had  uot 
been  classed  as  certain  more  than  five  minutes  before  one  of 
the  “Stick”  Indians  that  had  carried  about  a  hundred  and 
fifteen  pounds  over  the  trail,  and  the  only  one  having  his 
gun  with  him  (a  flint-lock,  smooth-bore  Hudson  Bay  mus¬ 
ket),  started  in  pursuit  and  soon  was  seen  across  the  valley, 
making  his  way  up  the  steep  snowbanks  until  he  looked  like 
an  ant  crawling  over  a  white  wall.  The  goat  in  the  mean¬ 
time,  having  walked  around  once  or  twice  to  show  that  he 
really  was  a  goat,  remained  as  immovable  as  if  he  had  been 
placed  there  solely  for  statuary  purposes.  The  “Stick,”  in 
his  maneuvers,  had  gotten  three  or  four  hundred  feet  above 
the  goat,  and  1  believe  would  have  bagged  him,  if  it  had  not 
been  for  a  little  black  mongrel  cur  that  had  followed  him  up 
and  evidently  frightened  the  game,  which  came  trotting 
down  the  mountain  flank.  The  Indian  followed  him  like  a 
chamois,  stopping  only  when  the  goat  would  stop.  The 
animal,  after  running  on  a  level  for  some  time,  changed  his 
course  and  came  bolting  straight  for  camp,  within  four  or 
five  hundred  yards  of  which  he  ran,  getting  every  one  excited, 
one  Indian  borrowing  the  Doctor’s  carbine  cartridges  and 
grabbing  up  my  Winchester,  another  with  a  Springfield  rifle 
and  a  box  of  revolver  cartridges,  put  out  after  him,  but  none 
of  them  ahead  of  the  indefatigable  “Stick”  (except  the  goat). 
Two*  or  three  wild  shots  from  camp  and  the  game  started  up 
the  eastern  mountain  side,  as  if  he  wanted  promotion,  the 
“Stick”  sticking  to  him  about  three  hundred  yards  behind, 
like  a  hero.  On  they  went,  until  the  goat  was  fully  as  high 
as  he  had  been  on  the  opposite  side,  when  the  ‘  'Stick”  and 
the  other  Indians  gave  up  the  chase.  A  big  Chilkoot  brought 
back  my  rifle,  with  the  wrong  cartridges  jammed  into  the 
feed  magazine,  chamber  and  muzzle.  If  I  had  been  starving 
I  do  not  believe  I  would  have  wanted  that  chase  for  all  the 
goat  meat  in  Brooklyn. 

Early  on  the  morning  of  the  11th  my  packers  commenced 
stringing  out  to  ascend  the  snowy  pass  that  frowned  down 
on  us  at  an  angle  of  not  less  than  sixty  degrees.  How  these 
small  Indians,  not  averaging  over  140  pounds,  could  carry 
100  pounds  up  such  a  precipitous  mountain  side  was  marvel¬ 
lous  beyond  measure.  In  many  places  the  ascent  seemed 
almost  perpendicular,  the  Indians  crawling  up  on  their  hands 
and  knees  and  using  the  stunted  spruce  and  juniper  roots  to 
assist  them  along.  In  other  places  along  the  snow  banks 
probably  covering  glacial  ice,  the  unloaded  packers  had  to 
go  forward  and  prepare  the  trail  so  that  footholds  could  be 
had  in  places  where  a  misstep  would  have  sent  them  many 
hundred  feet  down,  and  where  those  packers  having  boxes 
often  scraped  them  on  the  ice,  so  steep  was  the  incline.  One 
or  two  hundred  feet  was  climbed  at  a  time,  and  then  a  rest 
for  a  few  moments  alternated  until  by  10  o’clock  we 
stood  in  the  little  gully  of  snow  that  the  Indians  said  was 
the  top.  for  by  this  time  we  were  in  a  dense  fog  which 
drifted  along  and  hid  everything  from  view,  although  it  had 
been  as  clear  as  crystal  when  we  started.  From  the  summit 
we  descended  quite  rapidly  for  a  few  hundred  yards,  which 
brought  us  on  a  small  lake  two  or  three  hundred  yards 
across,  with  not  only  ice  upon  it  but  the  ice  deeply  covered 
with  snow.  This  little  lake  was  discharging  its* waters  to 
the  northward  and  was  therefore  one  of  the  sources  of  the 
Ymkou.  From  here  the  walk  was  still  on  the  snow  for  four 
or  five  miles,  and  some  of  the  packers  put  on  their  snowshoes 
to  keep  from  sinking  in  the  softer  places.  Where  the  basin 
contracted  to  a  narrow  gorge  w?e  could  hear  the  water 
under  us  as  we  traveled  on  the  snow,  and  a  little  further  on 
these  snow-bridges  had  caved  in,  showing  their  abutments  to 
be  twenty-five  and  thirty  feet  thick. 

At  about  five  in  the  afternoon  we  caught  a  glimpse  of  the 
lake  at  the  \  ukon’s  head,  where  the  Indians,  acting  as 
packers,  would  deposit  our  effects  and  return,  and  at  seven 
we  landed  our  weary  selves  on  its  picturesque  bauks,  thank¬ 
ful  that  the  worst  was  over.  What  was  my  surprise  when 
the  packers  came  straggling  in  to  have  them  sling  their  packs 
before  me  to  show  that  all  was  right,  demand  their  money, 
coolly  remarking  that  they  would  return  that  night,  some  of 
them  even  to  the  head  of  canoe  navigation  on  the  Dayay.  I 
Avas  glad  enough  to  get.  rid  of  them  and  to  be  left  alone  with 
my  own  party  and  the  Indians  that  were  to  go  through  with 
me,  so  that  we  could  construct  our  raft  and  commence  that 
journey  which  is  more  in  keeping  with  my  title  than  this 
hasty  preamble  has  been. 


f  OOIvING  out  upon  Lake'  Lindeman  a  most  beautiful 
A1P>ne-like  sheet  of  water  was  presented  to  our  view, 
while  at  our  feet  came  in  a  mountain  creek  entirely  too  swift 
and  powerful  to  wade  with  safety,  and  over  which  a  green 
willow  tree  was  supposed  to  do  duty  as  a  foot-log.  My  first 
attempt  to  pass  over  it  sunk  it  down  into  the  rushing  waters 
until  1  wished  I  had  gotten  off  and  swam.  A  ramble 
among-  the  woods  next  day  to  inspect  for  raft  timber  showed 
a  number  of  bear,  caribou  and  other  game  tracks,  but  noth¬ 
ing  could  be  seen  of  the  representatives  themselves.  A  few 
gulls  and  terns  were  seen  on  the  lake,  and  a  small  flock  of 
pretty  harlequin  ducks  gave  us  a  long  but  unsuccessful  shot. 
The  interior  lakes  gave  Roth,  the  cook,  a  couple  of  green¬ 
winged  teal,  duck  and  drake,  as  a  reward  for  a  late  evening 
stroll— for  it  must  be  remembered  we  were  close  enough 
bordering  into  the  Arctic  regions  to  prevent  perfect  darkness 
even  at  midnight,  when  coarse  print  could  be  read. 

Two  of  the  Tahk-lieesh  or  “Stick”  Indians  who  bad  come 
with  us  had  stored  away  in  this  vicinity  a  couple  of  the 
most  dilapidated  looking  craft  that  ever  were  seen  and  a 
traveler  called  upon  to  stretch  his  conscience  and  call 
“canoes.”  The  only  thing  that  ever  kept  them  afloat  was 
the  possible  reason,  as  the  Irishman  said,  “That  for  every 
hole  where  the  water  could  come  in  there  was  half  a  dozen 
where  it  could  run  out.”  The  canoes,  called  by  most  of  the 
white  people  “cottonwood  ’  canoes,  are  really,  I  believe, 
made  from  a  sort  of  poplar,  and  as  the  trees  are  not  very 
large,  the  material  “runs  out,”  so  to  speak,  along  the  waist, 
where  a  greater  amount  is  required  to  reach  around,  and 
this  deficiency  is  made  up  by  substituting  strips  tacked  or 
sewed  on  as  gunwales  and  the  crevices  amply  chinked  with 
gum.  At  bow  and  stern  some  rude  attempt  is  made  to  warp 
them  into  canoe  lines,  and  this  necessitates  a  number  of 
cracks,  all  smeared  with  gum.  The  thin  bottom  is  a  perfect 
gridiron  of  slits,  all  kept  closed  with  gum,  and  the  propor- 
tiou  of  the  gum  increases  with  the  canoe’s  age.  These 
were  the  fragile  craft  that  were  brought  to  me 
with  a  tender  to  transport  my  effects  (nearly  three 
tons)  the  length  of  the  lake,  about  ten  miles,  and 
they  had  the  assurance  to  offer  to  do  it  in  two  days. 

I  gave  them  a  couple  of  loads  of  material  that  could  be  lost 
without  damage,  weighing  300  to  400  pounds,  and  as  at  that 
time  I  did  not  know  the  length  of  the  lake  I  thought  I 
would  await  their  return  before  further  progress.  A  southern 
gale  setting  in  shortly  after  their  departure,  with  runuing 
waves  on  the  lake  a  foot  or  two  high,  was  too  terrible  a  storm 
for  the  little  craft,  and  we  never  saw  anything  of  them  or 
their  owners  until  three  days  later,  when  the  men  came 
creeping  back  overland — the  gale  still  raging — to  explain 
matters  that  required  no  explanation.  In  the  meafltime  the 
best  logs  available,  rather  small  ones  of  stunted  spruce  and 
contorted  pine,  had  been  floated  down  the  little  stream  and 
tracked  up  and  down  along  the  shores  of  the  lake  and  a  raft 
made  from  them  of  the  rather  formidable  looking  dimensions 
of  fifteen  by  thirty  feet.  The  lashings  used  on  the  loads  of 
the  Indian  packers  were  put  to  duty  in  binding  the  logs  to¬ 
gether,  but  the  greatest  reliance  was  placed  in  wooden  pins 
uniting  them  through  auger  holes  bored  in  both.  A  deck 
was  made  on  the  corduroy  plan  of  light  seasoned  pine  poles, 
and  high  enough  to  prevent  wetting  the  effects  in  ordinary 
sized  waves,  while  a  pole  was  rigged  with  a  wall  tent  for  a 
sail,  and  an  oar  bow  and  stern  with  which  to  do  the  steering. 

The  evening  of  the  14th  of  June  the  craft  was  completed, 
when  we  found  that,  as  a  number  of  us  had  surmised,  it  -was 
not  of  sufficient  buoyancy  to  hold  all  the  effects  and  the 
whole  party  of  whites  and  natives.  The  next  day  only  three 
white  men,  picked  with  reference  to  weight  as  anything  else, 
were  placed  in  charge,  about  half  the  stores  were  put  on  the 
deck,  the  raft  swung  into  the  current  of  the  stream  to  float 
her  outvinto  the  lake,  and,  as  the  rude  sail  was  spread,  the 
primitive  craft  commenced  a  journey  that  measured  over 
1,300  miles  before  lie  rough  ribs  of  knots  and  bark  were  laid 
to  rest  on  the  great  river,  nearly  500  miles  of  whose  secrets 
were  given  up  to  geographical  science  through  the  medium  of 
her  staunch  and  trusty  bones.  As  she  slowly  obeyed  her 
motive  power,  the  wind  began  blowing  harder  and'harder, 
until  the  craft  was  pitching  like  a  vessel  laboring  in  an  ocean 
storm;  but  despite  this  the  middle  of  the  afternoon  saw  her 
journey  across  the  lake  completed,  and  this  without  any 
'damage  to  her  load.  The  men  had  had  a  hard  time  of  it, 
however,  and  had  been  compelled  to  take  in  their  sail,  for 
when  this  was  lashed  down  over  the  stores  there  was  enou°h 
surface  presented  to  drive  them  along  at  a  good  round  ga?t 
especially  when  near  the  bold,  rockv  shores,  where  all  their 


vigilance  and  muscle  were  needed  to  keep  from  being  dashed 
to  pieces  in  the  breakers.  They  had  started  with  half  a  dozen 
stout  poles,  but  in  poling  through  the  rocks  occasionally  one 
would  cramp  between  a  couple  of  submerged  stones  and  be 
wrested  from  their  hands  before  it  could  be  extiicated  as  the 

raft  swept  by.  .  ,  _  , 

The  rest  of  the  personnel,  white  and  native,  scrambled  oyer 
the  mountain  spurs  on  the  east  side  of  the  lake,  wading 
through  bog  and  tangled  underbrush,  then  up  steep  slippery 
granite  rocks  on  to  the  ridge  tops  bristling  with  fallen  tim¬ 
ber,  the  one  common  suffering  being  from  the  mosquitoes. 
The  rest  of  the  stores  not  taken  on  the  raft  found  their  way 
slowly  along  by  means  of  the  two  Valenciennes  canoes,  pre- 
[ yiously  described,  in  khe  hands  of  our  own  Indians.  We 

found  that,  Lake  Lindeman  was  drained  by  a  small  river  from 
50  to  60  or  75  yards  wide,  and  but  little  over  a  mile  long.  It 
was  for  the  whole  length  a  perfect  repetition  of  rapids, 
shoals,  cascades,  boulders,  bars  and  drift  timber.  Right  in 
the  center  of  it  the  worst  cascade  was  split  by  a  huge  project¬ 
ing  boulder,  just  at  a  sudden  bend  of  the  stream,  and  either 
channel  was  barely  large  enough  to  allow  the  raft  to  pass  if 
it  came  end  on,  otherwise  it  would  be  sure  to  jamb.  Through 
this  narrow  chute  the  raft  was  “shot,”  June  16,  and  although 
our  predictions  were  verified  at  the  cascade,  a  few  minutes’ 
energetic  work  pried  it  off,  with  the  loss  of  a  side-log  or 
two,  and  all  wTere  glad  to  see  it  touted  alongside  the  gravelly 
beach  on  the  new  lake,  with  so  little  damage  done,  and 
where  we  at  once  commenced  enlarging  its  dimensions  on  a 
scale  commensurate  with  our  entire  load,  personnel  and 
materiel. 

One  of  the  delights  of  raft  making  is  standing  a  greater 
part  of  the  day  in  ice  water  just  off  the  mountain  tops,  and  in 
strange  contrast  with  this  annoyance  was  the  mosquitoes’  buz¬ 
zing  around  the  head  while  the  feet  were  freezing.  A  number 
of  larger  logs  were  secured  and  built  into  the  raft  on  a  plan  of 
fifteen  by  forty,  but  really  sixteen  by  forty-two,  taking  into 
account  the  projections  beyond  the  pins  from  which  the 
measurements  were  made.  These  dimensions  were  never 
afterward  changed.  Two  decks  were  now  made  separated 
by  a  central  space,  where  two  cumbersome  oars  being  rigged 
it  was  possible  to  row  the  ponderous  craft  at  the  rate  of 
nearly  a  mile  an  hour,  and  these  side  oars  were  often  after¬ 
ward  used  to  reach  a  camping  place  on  the  beach  of  a  lake 
when  the  wind  had  failed  us  or  set  in  ahead.  The  bow  and 
stern  steering  oSrs  were  still  retained,  and  we  thus  had  sur¬ 
plus  oars  for  either  service,  if  one  should  break,  by  borrow¬ 
ing  from  the  other,  for  the  two  services  were-never  employed 
j  at  once.  There  was  only  one  fault  with  the  new  construc¬ 
tion  and  that  was  that  none  of  the  logs  extended  the  whole 
length  of  the  raft,  and  it  seemed  lo  be  nearer  two  rafts 
slightly  dovetailed  in  the  center  so  as  to  unite  them  than  one 
of  solid  build. 

One  of  the  Tahk-heesh  Indians  that  visited  us  on  this  por-  j 
tage  between  the  two  lakes  stammered  like  a  horse-fiddle,  j 
and  I  note  it  as  the  only  case  of  that  great  family  with  an  j 
impediment  in  their  speech.  The  impediment  in  their  hon¬ 
esty  usually  absorbs  all  others. 

The  new  lake  on  which  we  found  ourselves,  and  which 
was  about  thirty  miles  long,  I  called  Lake  Bennett,  after  that 
friend  of  geographical  research  who  had  done  more  for  its 
extension  than  any  living  American  not  actually  undergoing 
the  hardships  of  the  explorers  themselves.  To  its  right  were 
the  same  old  blue-ice  glaciers,  but  in  pretty  relief  were  the 
red  rocks  sticking  through  them.  Similarly  colored  rocks 
on  the  lake’s  beach  and  near  by  showing  iron  as  their  color¬ 
ing  matter,  I  named  them  the  “Iron-Capped  Mountains.” 

On  the  morning  of  the  19th  of  June  the  naval  constructors 
reported  that  their  work  was  done,  and  the  raft  was 
immediately  put  in  commission,  the  load  put  on,  bow  and 
stern  line  cast  loose  and,  after  rowing  for  two  or  three  j 
hundred  yards  to  get  past  the  mud  flats  deposited  by  the 
stream,  the  old  wall  tent  was  spread  from  its  ridge  pole 
lashed  to  the  top  of  the  rude  mast,  and  the  journey  resumed. 
The  scenery  along  Lake  Bennett  is  very  much  like  the  narrow 
inland  passages  of  Alaska  visited  by  tourists,  except  that 
there  is  considerably  less  timber  on  the  hills.  There  was  a 
fair  wind  in  our  favor  as  we  started,  but  accompanied  with 
a  disagreeable  rain  which  made  things  very  unpleasant,  as 
we  had  no  sign  of  a  cover  on  our  open  boat.  Under  this 
wind  we  made  about  a  mile  and  a  half  an  hour,  and  as  it 
kept  increasing  we  dashed  along  at  the  dizzy  gait  of  two  to 
two  and  a  half  miles  an  hour. 

This  increasing  wind,  however,  also  had  its  defects,  for  on 
Iona:,  unprotected  stretches  of  the  lake  the  water  was  swell- 


ing  into~waves  that  gave  us  no  little  apprehension  for  our 
vessel,  not  that  she  would  strike  a  leak  or  a  rock,  but  in  her 
ambitious  explorations  might  spread  herself  over  the  lake 
and  her  contents  over  its  bottom.  By  3  in  the  afternoon  the 
waves  were  dashing  high  over  the  stern,  and,  having  no  logs 
ruu  clear  through,  she  was  working  in  the  center  like  an 
accordeon,  and  with  as  much  distraction  to  her  occupants. 
Still  it  was  too  important  to  take  advantage  of  every  possible 
breath  of  wind  in  the  right  direction ;  and  we  held  her  nose 
to  the  north  until  about  5  in  the  afternoon,  when  a  perfect 
hurricane  was  howling,  the  waves  sweeping  the  rowing 
space  so  that  no  one  could  stand,  let  alone  sit  down  here  to 
work  at  the  oars,  and  as  a  few  of  the  faithful  pins  com¬ 
menced  snapping  we  headed  her  for  the  shore  at  as  sharp  an 
angle  as  it  was  possible  to  make,  running  before  the  wind, 
or  about  two  points  of  the  compass.  This  soon  brought  us 
to  a  rough,  rocky  beach  strewn  with  boulders,  along  the 
water’s  edge  and  the  waves  dashing  over  them  in  a  boiling 
sheet  of  water  that  looked  threatening  enough;  but  a  line 
was  soon  gotten  ashore,  and  while  two  or  three  kept  the 
raft  off  with  poles,  the  remainder  of  the  party  tracked 


her  back  about  half  a  miio  tn 
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I  called  Richards’s  Rock,  after  Vice-Admiral  Richards  of  the 
Roval  Navy.  The  country  was  becoming  a  little  more  open 
as  we  neared  the  northern  end  of  the  lake,  and,,  indeed, 
more  picturesque  in  its  relief  from  the  everlasting  >o  < 
nature  of  the  mountain  scenery.  At  5  in  the  afternoon  t 
northern  end  or  outlet  of  the  lake  was  reached,  and  as  we 
entered  a  river  100  to  200  yards  wide  and  started  forward  at 
a  speed  of  three  or  four  miles  an  hour— and  which  reallj 
seemed  ten  times  as  fast  as  lake  traveling  siuce  we  weie  so 
much  nearer  the  shore,  where  we  could  see  our  relative  mo- 
tion  much  plainer — our  spirits  ascended  and  the  whole  on  - 
liant  prospects  when  we  should  be  rid  of  the  lakes  weie  joj - 
ously  discussed  and  not  ended  when  we  grounded  and  ian 
up  on  a  mud  flat  that  took  us  two  hours  of  hard  work, 
standing  waist  deep  in  ice  water,  to  get  off. 

This  short  stretch  of  the  river,  nearly  two  miles  long,  is 
called  by  the  natives  “the  place  where  the  caribou  cross, 
and  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  these  animals— the  wood¬ 
land  reindeer— pass  over  this  part  of  the  river  in  large  num¬ 
bers  in  their  migrations  to  their  different  feeding  grounds 
that  the  seasons  open  and  close.  Unfortunately  for  us  it  was 
not  at  this  time  of  the  year,  although  a  dejected  rahk-hecsn 
camp  not  far  away  of  two  families  had  an  archaeological  ham 
of  reindeer  hanging  in  front  of  their  brush  tent,  which  we 
did  not  care  to  buy.  The  numerous  tracks  confirmed  the 
Indian  stories,  however,  and  as  I  looked  at  our  skeleton 
-fteoio  and  chewed  on  the  Government  bacon,  1  wished  sin- 
cerely  that  June  was  one  of  their  months  of  migration,  and 
the  21st  or  22d  about  the  time  of  their  maximum  strength. 
The  very  few  Indians  living  in  this  part  of  the  country ^ 
Tahk-heesh — subsist  mostly  on  these  animals  and  mounta 
goats,  and  even  an  occasional  moose  wandeiing 
district,  while  black  bear  form  no  immaterial  part  of  their 
commissary.  You  would  expect  to  find  such  followers  ot 
the  chase  the  very  hardiest  of  all  Indians,  conformable  to  the 
same  rule  in  other  countries,  that  places  the  £  . 

the  fisher,  but  this  is  not  so  along  this  great  r^er,  whme 
appears  that  the  further  down  the  Indian  gets,  and  the  moie 
lie  subsists  entirely  on  fish,  the  hardier,  the  more  loLust,  the 
more  demanding  and  impudent  he  becomes.  At  P  J 
our  raft  off  of  the  soft  mud  flat  we  spread  our  sail  for  the 
beach  of  the  little  lake  and  went  into  camp  after  having  been 
on  the  water  (or  in  it)  for  over  thirteen  hours. 

The  country  was  now  decidedly  opening,  and  it  vr&a 
evident  that  we  were  getting  out  of  the  mountains,  J 

flat  level  places  were  appearing,  the  hills  we^c  less  s 
the  snow  was  melting  from  tlieir  tops.  Pie  >  itll 

blossoms  were  found  along  the  banks  of  the  b  >  . 

many  wild  onions  with  which  we  stuffed  the  w.o  g 
grouse  that  we  killed,  and  altogether  a  gellcrJ  kJ  °ut. 
verdure  for  the  better.  There  were  even  a  number  of  i hen 
matic  grasshoppers  that  feebly  jumped  alo  ^ . 

Alpine  air,  as  if  to  tempt  us  to  go  fishing,  and  m  tact  every 
thing  that  we  needed  for  that  recreation  was  to  be  1  ad  exc< ept 
the  fish .  A  number  of  lines  put  out  over  night1  cwaidec  l  u i 
with  a  large  salmon  trout,  being  the  first  fish  we  had  caug 
on  the  trip. 


The  new  lake  now  turned 

dependence,  the  eastern  stretch  ot  ten  or 

SSeUm  t“t?oor0or°flv^  »o  baffling  was  the  wind 
Of  course  these  protracted  delays  gave  us  many  chances  for 

"ambles  Ground  V  country. 

Everywhere  we  came  in  contact  with  the  grous 
regions  all  of  them  with  broods,  and  while  the  little  chic  • 
went  scurrving  through  the  tall  grass  to  hunt  a  hiding  place, 
Se  old  S  walked  along  in  front  of  the  intruder  often  but 
i  few  feet  seemingly  devoid  of  fear,  and  probably  nevei 
L^ng  heard  a  S  tired.  The  temptation  to  kill  them  was 
grJat  after  having  been  so  long  without  fired. .  meat, 
a  subsistence  the  appetite  loudly  demands  i  f 
rough  out-of-door  life  of  an  explorer.  A  mess  ot 
them  ruthlessly  destroved  by  our  Indians  wno  had  no 
fears  of  the  game  law,  no  sportsman’s  qualms  of  conscience 
or  compassion  of  any  sort,  lowered  our  desire  to  the  zero  of 
the  scale  for  they  were  tougher  than  leather  and  as  tasteless 
as  shavings;  and  after  that  first  mess  we  were  willing  to  allow 
them  all  the  rights  guaranteed  by  the  Constitution  to  a  lug  ler 
grade  of  animals.  Quite  a  number  of  marmots  were  seen  b> 
i  our  Indians,  and  their  holes  dotted  the  hillsides..  The  I 
'dians  catch  them  for  fur  and  food  (in  tact,  everything  1  tying 
is  used  for  the  latter  purpose)  by  means  ot  running  nooses 
put  over  their  holes,  choking  the  little  animal  as  he  tries  to 
make  his  exit  from  home.  A  finely-split  crow  quill,  l unn  ng 
the  whole  length  of  the  rib  of  the  feather,  is  used  for  the 
noose  proper,  and  the  instant  this  is  sprung  it  closes  by  its 
own  flexibility.  The  rest  is  a  sinew  string  tied  to  a  bush 
near  the  hole.  Nearly  all  the  blankets  of  this  tribe  of ^In¬ 
dians  are  made  from  these  marmot  skins,  and  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  light  for  their  warmth.  Much  ot  the  warmth, 
however,  is  lost  by  the  ventilated  condition  in  which  they 
maintain  them,  as  it  costs  labor  to  mend  them,  but  nothing 
to  sit  around  and  shiver.  The  few  Tahk-heesh  that  had 
been  near  us  at  Caribou  Crossing  suddenly  disappeared  the 


night  after  we  camped  on 


the  little  lake,  and  as  our  gum 
canoe,  that  we  towed  along  the  raft  and  used  for  emergen¬ 
cies  faded  from  view  at  the  same  eclipse,  we  were  forced  to 
associate  the  two  events  together  and  chronicle  these  fellows 
as  inclined  to  appropriations.  It  was  a  very  fortunate  cir¬ 
cumstance  that  we  were  not  worried  for  the  use  ot  one  after¬ 
ward  until  we  could  purchase  a  substitute,  although  we 
hardly  thought  such  a  thing  possible  at  the  time,  so  much 
had  we  used  the  one  that  ran  away  with  our  friends. 

The  23d  of  June  we  got  across  the  little  lake,  the  wind  dy- 
ino-  down  as  we  went  through  its  short  draining  river,  having 
made  only  three  miles.  The  next  day,  the  24tli,  the  wind 
seemed  to  keep  swinging  around  in  a  circle,  and  although  we 
made  five  miles,  I  think  we  made  as  many  landings,  so  often 
did  the  wind  die  out  or  set  in  ahead.  On  both  sides  of  these 
lakes  could  be  seen  a  series  of  terraces  rising  one  above  the 
other  and  evidently  the  ancient  beaches  of  the  lakes  when 
their  outlets  were  closed  much  higher  than  at  present,  and 
when,  probably,  great  bodies  of  ice  on  their  surface  plowed 
up  the  beach  into  these  terraces.  The  next  day,  the  25tli,  it 
was  the  same  tight  with  a  baffling  wind  from  6:30  in  the 
morning  until  9  at  night,  but  we  managed  to  make  twelve 
miles,  and  better  than  all,  got  on  our  old  course  pointing 
northward.  I 

At  one  of  our  stoppages  our  Indians  amused  themselves 
wasting  government  matches  that  they  had  never  seen  in  such 
profusion  before,  and  in  a  little  while  succeeded  in  getting 
some  dried  dead  spruce  tree  on  fire,  and  these  communieat- 
in°-  to  the  living  ones  above  them,  soon  sent  up  great  billows 
of  dense  resinous  smoke  that  must  have  been  visible  for  miles. 

-  and  which  lasted  for  a  number  of  minutes  after  we  had  gotten 
r  away.  Before  camping  that  evening  we  could  see  a  very  dis-/ 
tinct  smoke,  apparently  six  or  seven  miles  ahead,  but  really 
— - . . . 

Fourth  Paper. 

We  left  our  raft  alongside  the  beach  of  Lake  ,Tahk'-o  m, 
the  last  article,  and  leaving  it  there  lor  a  short  while  < •  •  _ 
along  its  shores  showed  a  great  number  ot  well-  , 
logs  that  strongly  resembled  telegraph  poles,  ant 
have  been  sold  for  those  necessary  nuisances  in  a  ci  - 
country  had  they  been  there.  They  were  finally  mat  ^ 
to  be  tiie  logs  used  by  Indians  in  railing  down  the  s  u<  ’ 
and  well  trimmed  by  constant  attrition  on  the  rocky  beat 
1  while  held  there  by  storms.  Most  of  those  were  observe! 
the  northern  shores  of  the  lakes  where  the  current,  sligti  i 
it  is,  coupled  with  the  prevailing  south  wind,  naturally  drill*  \ 


t|jem.  i  afterward  ascertained  that  rafting  was  quite  a 
usual  thing  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  that  we 
were  uot  pioneers  in  this  rude  art  by  any  manner  of  means, 
although  we  had  thought  so  from  the  direful  prognostica¬ 
tions  they  were  continually  making  as  to  our  probable  suc¬ 
cess  with  our  own.  The  “cottonwood”  canoes  already 
referred  to  are  very  scarce  craft,  there  probably  not  existing 
over  ten  or  twelve  the  whole  length  of  the  river  to  old  Fort 
Selkirk,  and  many  of  their  journeys  up  the  stream  are  per¬ 
formed  by  the  natives  on  foot,  carrying  their  limited  neces¬ 
sities  on  their  backs,  and  when  they  return  a  small  raft  of 
two  to  six  or  eight  logs  is  made  and  they  float  down  with 
the  current  in  the  streams  and  pole  and  sail  across  the  lakes. 
Comparing  their  logs  with  telegraph  poles  gives  one  a  good 
idea  of  the  usual  size  of  the  timber  of  these  districts.  The 
scarcity  of  good  wooden  canoes  also  is  explained  by  this 
smallness  of  their  size;  while  hircli  bark  canoes  are  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  river  until  old  Fort  Selkirk  is  reached. 

This  same  Lake  Talik-o,  or  certainly  one  very  near  to  it, 
had  been  reached  by  a  Mr.  Byrnes  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Fokest  and  Stream  are  probably  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  this  great  corporation,  about  the  end  of 


our  civil  war,  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  uniting  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  and  western  continents  by  a  telegraph  line 
running  by  way  of  Behring  Straits,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  preliminary  surveys,  and  even  a  vast  amount  of  the  work 
had  been  completed  when  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  Yukon  River  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  old  Fort  Yukon  (then  a 
flourishing  Hudson  Bay  post)  some  one  thousand  miles  from 
the  mouth  in  their  interest,  although  it  had  previously  been 
explored  by  the  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  trading  companies. 

Mr.  Byrnes,  a  practical  miner  from  the  Caribou  mines  of 
British  Columbia,  crossed  the  Tah-co  Pass,  already  cited, 
got  on  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Yukon  and  descended  it 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  which  I  am  writing.  Here  it 
appears  he  was  recalled  by  a  courier  sent  on  his  trail  and 
despatched  by  the  telegraph  company,  who  were  now 
mournfully  assisting  in  the  jubilee  of  the  cable's  success, 
and  he  retraced  his  steps  over  the  river  and  lakes  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  occupation. 

Whether  he  ever  furnished  a  map  of  this  journey,  so  that 
it  could  be  called  an  exploration,  I  do  not  know,  but  from 
the  books  founded  in  part  on  that  trip  I  should  say  not,  con¬ 
sidering  their  gieat  error.  One  of  these  already  noticed  by 
its  title  said  in  a  mournful  way  that,  had  Mr.  Byrnes  con¬ 
tinued  his  trip  ,  only  a  day  and  a  half  further  in  the  light 
birch  bark  canoes  of  the  country,  he  would  have  reached  old 
Fort  Selkirk,  and  thus  completed  the  exploration  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon.  II  ad  he  reached  Selkirk,  he  would  have  had  that  credit  had 
he  recorded  it,  however  rough  his  notes  may  have  been, but  he 
would  never  have  done  so  in  the  light  birch  bark  canoes  of  the 
country,  for  they  do  not  exist,  as  already  stated,  and  as  to  doing 
it  in  a  day  and  a  half,  our  measurements  from  this  point  to 
Selkirk  show  nearly  450  miles,  and  observations  show  that 
the  Indians  seldom  exceed  about  six  hours  in  their  cramped 
canoes,  and  would  have  to  go  at  (he  rate  of  a  little  over  a 
minute  and  a  half  for  each  mile.  At  this  canoe  gait  along 
the  whole  river,  across  Behring  Sea  and  up  the  Amoor,  the 
telegraph  company  need  not  have  completed  their  line  along 
this  part,  but  just  turned  their  dispatches  over  to  these 
couriers  and  they  would  have  only  been  a  few  hours  behind 
the  lightning,  if  it  would  have  been  worked  as  slow  as  it  is 

now  in  the  interest  of  the  public.  .  0  . 

We  passed  out  of  Talik-o  Lake,  some  eighteen  miles  long,  aPnirI  8Ill!T  JT?aN  suoipsod  ppumn  .tpqj  aauanput  oj  Anjd 
(forty-live  by  one  authority,  who  never  saw  it)  a  little  after  2|[n^  Pa!M  9  Ml  aA,:-°  spna;  l8A9l  JBfl  no  axnsodxa  pun  uotjtpuoo 
in  the  afternoon,  and  entered  the  first  considerable  length  ofr9^08*  ,lJ9TN  ajaMAV  Ajppadsa  qpiori  aqj  oj  pauBaj  AjqBtJBA 
river  that  we  had  yet  met  on  the  trip,  abount  nine  miles-11-  8aa'P  anl^  PaT!  aoru<^3  lP!ins  atB  AaAV  aMl  AM  A.tjunoa  siqj 
long,  and  quit  it  at  5,  which  was  quite  an  improvement  inf°  stlotuBdiuoa  jubjsuoo  a.taAv  00s*  pjnoo  3av  uoijbajbs  .mo 
our  lake  gait  even  at  the  fastest.  When  on  the  lakes  a  high[*99Cl  P Btl  TlaPlAV  Pin:  ‘imraapurj  aMT!T  41 a l  aAA  aanls  SniMO[q 
tree  near  the  beach  projected  against  the  distant  hill  would1991!  tpIflAi  spurn  uiaqjnos  juBjsnoa  pomp  aqj, 
go  creeping  along  its  outline  like  an  application  for  a  “si2  \  .  •sjsijuoj  ajnjnj 

months”  leave,  and  then  suddenly  entering  a  swift  ofitlet10!  as'iP1jUBd  b  sb  dn  ppq  ion  si  AaqBA  u0MnA  8MJ  ‘sjaiaajs 
they  would  go  buzzing  along  like  an  officer  taking  advan-‘0>lun<b>  PnT?  S"°P  Pt!lu  jdaaxa  ajtq  ubo  JBqj  SuiqjA.ioAa  put? 
tage  of  the  leave.  On  the  right  hand  hank  we  saw  a  tolerable 890’!nbs0UI  pnusjButf  ‘saUl  ..aBioq,,  MUM  'aJU  m  poppsip 

well  built  “Stick”  Indian  house  about  four  miles  from  the - 

entrance.  Near  it  in  the  water  was  a  swamped  Indian  canoe," 
and  one  of  our  natives  bailed  it  out,  and  in  a  manner  as 
novel  as  it  was  effectual.  Grasping  it  one  side  and  near  the 
center,  a  rocking  motion,  fore  and  aft,  was  kept  up,  the 
bailer  waiting  until  the  recurrent  wave  was  just  striking  the 
particular  end  that  he  tipped  down,  and  as  this  was  repeated 
the  canoe  'was  slowly  lifted  until  it  stood  at  his  waist,  with 
not  enough  water  in  it  to  sink  an  ovstercan.  and  in  a  ’sDace 


of  time  not  much  greater  than  it  lias  taken  to  relate  it.  This 
house  was  desersed,  but  evidently  for  only  a  while,  as  a 
great  deal  of  their  material  of  the  chase  and  fisheries  were 
still  to  be  seen  hanging  inside  on  the  rafters.  There  were 
also  a  great  number  of  dried  salmon  in  the  house,  one  of  the 
staples  that  now  commence  appearing  on  this  part  of  the 
river,  nearly  2,000  miles  from  its  muuth.  This  salmon,  when 
dried  before  putrefaction  sets  in,  is  bearable  in  its  eating 
qualities,  ranking  somewhere  between  Limburger  cheese  and 
walrus  hide,  and  collecting  some  of  it  occasionally  from 
Indians  as  we  floated  by,  we  would  use  it  as  a  lunch  in 
homeopathic  quantities,  until  some  of  us  got  so  that 
really  imagined  we  liked  it. 

Floating  down  the  river  and  coming  near  any  of  the  low 
points  we  were  at  once  visited  by  myriads  of  small  black 
gnats,  whose  pressing  questions  were  very  pointed,  and 
which  formed  a  handsome  addition  to  the  mosquitoes  that 
did  not  diminish  in  the  least  as  we  descended  the  river. 
The  only  protection  from  them  was  in  being  well  out  from 
land  and  a  good  wind  blowing,  or  when  forced  to  camp  on 
shore  a  heavy  smoke  would  often  reduce  them  to  a  bearable 
minimum.  When  we  camped  that  evening  on  the  new  lake 
the  signal  smoke  of  the  Tahk-lieesh  Indians  was  still  burn¬ 
ing  ahead  of  us  some  six  or  seven  miles,  which  showed  how 
much  wc  had  been  mistaken  in  estimating  the  distance  to  it~ 
the  day  before.  A  tree  has  something  definite  in  its  size, 
even  a  butte  or  a  mountain  peak  has  something  tangible 
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made  its  appearance,  and  that  was  the  biilliant  Venus. 

Lake  Marsh  was  the  first  water  that  we  could  trust  in 
which  to  take  a  bath,  and  even  then— and  for  that  fact  the 
whole  length  of  the  river — it  was  only  on  still,  warnr 
that  one  could  do  so.  Below  old  Fort  Selkirk 
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on  which  a  person  can  base  a  calculation  for  distance,  even 
a  cloud  has  a  form  which  can  be  grasped  by  au  average 
mind,  but  when  one  comes  down  to  smoke  I  think  the  maxi¬ 
mum  of  indefiniteness  has  been  reached,  especially  when 
one  wants  to  estimate  how  far  away  it  may  be.  1  had  no¬ 
ticed  this  often  before  when  on  the  plains  where  it  is  still 
worse  than  in  a  hilly  country,  where  one  can  at  least  say 
that  it  is  beyond  the  hill  back  of  which  it  rises,  but  when 
looking  down  a  river  valley  often  no  such  guides  are  to  be 
had.  I  remember  when  traveling  through  the  sand  hills  of 
Western  Nebraska  that  a  smoke  that  was  estimated  to  be  ten 
0.1  fifteen  and  possibly  twenty  miles  away  took  two  days’ 
long  traveling  in  an  army  ambulance  to  reach  the  blackened 
district  where  it  had  been. 

The  shores  of  the  new  lake — which  I  named  Lake  Marsh 
iter  a  well-known  scientist  of  our  country — was  composed 
jf  clay  stones,  jumbled  together  in  a  rocky  confusion,  and 


glacier 


them,  i  afterward  ascertained  that  ratting  was  quite  a 
usual  thing  along  the  headwaters  of  the  Yukon,  and  that  we 
were  not  pioneers  in  this  rude  art  by  any  manner  or  means, 
although  we  had  thought  so  from  the  direful  prognostica¬ 
tions  they  were  continually  making  as  to  our  probable  suc¬ 
cess  with  our  own.  The  “cottonwood  canoes  already 
referred  to  are  very  scarce  craft,  there  probably  not  existing 
over  ten  or  twelve  the  whole  length  of  the  river  to  old  bort 
Selkirk,  and  many  of  their  journeys,  up  the  stream  are  pei- 
fortned  by  the  natives  on  foot,  carrying  tlu  ir  limited  neces¬ 
sities  on  their  backs,  and  when  they  return  a  small  rat t  of 
two  to  six  or  eight  logs  is  made  and  they  float  down  with 
the  current  in  the  streams  and  pole  and  sail  across  the  lakes. 
Comparing  their  logs  with  telegraph  poles  gives  one  a  good 
idea  of  the  usual  size  of  the  timber  of  these  districts.  1  he 
scarcity  of  good  wooden  canoes  also  is  explained  by  this 
smallness  of  their  size;  while  birch  bark  canoes  are  unknown 
in  this  part  of  the  river  until  old  Fort  Selkirk  is  reached. 

This  same  Lake  Talik-o,  or  certainly  one  very  neai  to  it, 
had  been  reached  by  a  Mr.  Byrnes  in  the  employ  of  the 
Western  Union  Telegraph  Company.  Many  of  the  readers 
of  the  Forest  and  Stream  are  probably  not  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  this  great  corporation,  about  the  end  of 
our  civil  war,  conceived  the  grand  idea  of  uniting  civiliza¬ 
tion  in  the  eastern  and  western  continents  by  a  telegraph  line 
running  by  way  of  Behring  Straits,  and  that  a  great  deal  of 
the  preliminary  surveys,  and  even  a  vast  amount  of  the  work 
had  been  completed  when  the  success  of  the  Atlantic  cable 
put  a  stop  to  the  project.  The  Yukon  River  had  been  ex¬ 
amined  from  its  mouth  as  far  as  old  Fort  \  ukon  (then  a 
flourishing  Hudson  Bay  post)  some  one  thousand  miles  fiom 
the  mouth  in  their  interest,  although  it  had  previously  been 
explored  by  the  Russian  and  Hudson  Bay  trading  companies. 
Mr.  Byrnes,  a  practical  miner  from  the  Caribou  mines  of 
British  Columbia,  crossed  the  Tah-co  Pass,  already  cited, 
o-ot  on  to  one  of  the  sources  of  the  Yukon  and  descended  it 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  lake  of  which  I  am  writing.  Here  it 
appears  lie  was  recalled  by  a  courier  sent  on  his  trail  ana 
despatched  by  the  telegraph  company,  who  were  now  I 
mournfully  assisting'  in  the  jubilee  of  the  cable  s  success, 
and  he  retraced  his  “steps  over  the  river  and  lakes  and  re¬ 
turned  to  his  former  occupation. 

Whether  he  ever  fuinishcd  a  map  ox  this  journey,  so  that 
it  could  be  called  an  exploration,  I  do  not  know,  but  tiom 
the  books  founded  in  part  on  that  trip  I  should  say  not,  con¬ 
sidering  their  gieat  error.  One  of  these  already  noticed  by 
its  title  said  in  a  mournful  way  that,  had  Mr.  Byrnes  con¬ 
tinued  his  trip  only  a  day  and  a  half  further  m  the  light 
birch  bark  canoes  of  the  country,  he  would  have  reached  old 
Fort  Selkirk,  and  thus  completed  the  exploration  ot  the  l  u- 
kon.  Had  he  reached  Selkirk,  he  would  have  had  that  credit  had 
he  recorded  it,  however  rough  his  notes  may  have  been,  but  lie 
would  never  have  done  so  in  the  light  birch  bark  canoes  of  the 
country  for  they  do  not  exist,  as  already  stated,  and  as  to  doing 
it  in  a  day  and  a  half,  our  measurements  from  this  point  to 
Selkirk  show  nearly  450  miles,  and  observations  show  that 
the  Indians  seldom  exceed  about  six  hours  in  their  cramped 
canoes  and  would  have  to  go  at  the  rate  of  a  little  over  a 
minute  and  a  half  for  each  mile.  At  this  canoe  gait  along 
the  whole  river,  across  Behring  Sea  and  up  the  Amoor,  the 
telegraph  company  need  not  have  completed  tlieii  line  alon^> 
this0  part,  but  just  turned  their  dispatches  over  to  these 
couriers  and  they  would  have  only  been  a  few  hours  behind 
the  lightning,  if  it  would  have  been  worked  as  slow  as  it  is 
now  in  the  interest  of  the  public. 

We  passed  out  of  Talik-o  Lake,  some  eighteen  miles  long, 
(forty-five  by  one  authority,  who  never  saw  it)  a  little  after  2 
iu  the  afternoon,  and  entered  the  first  considerable  length  of 
river  that  we  had  yet  met  on  the  trip,  abount  nine  miles 
Ion-'  and  quit  it  at  5,  which  was  quite  an  improvement  in 
ouiAake  "ait  even  at  the  fastest.  When  on  the  lakes  a  high 
tree  near°the  beach  projected  against  the  distant  bill  would 
to  creeping  along  its  outline  like  an  application  for  a  “six 
months”  leave,  and  then  suddenly  entering  a  swift  outlet 
they  would  go  buzzing  along  like  an  officer  taking  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  leave.  On  the  right  hand  bank  we  saw  a  tolerable 
well  built  “Stick”  Indian  house  about  four  miles  from  tiie 
entrance.  Near  it  in  the  water  was  a  swamped  Indian  canoe, 
and  one  of  our  natives  bailed  it  out,  and  in  a  manner  as 
novel  as  it  was  effectual.  Grasping  it  one  side  and  near  the 
center,  a  rocking  motion,  fore  and  aft,  was  kept  up,  the 
bailer  waiting  until  the  recurrent  wave  was  just  striking  the 
particular  end  that  he  tipped  down,  and  as  this  was  repeated 
the  canoe  was  slowly  lifted  until  it  stood  at  his  waist,  with 
not  enough  water  in  it  to  sink  an  ovster  can.  and  in  a  SDace 


streams  had  brought  down,  and  which  was  distin- 
ruishable  by  its  whiter  color  and  impalpable  character  of  its 
mgredients,  nearly  filled  the  new  lake,  at  least  for  wide  strips 
along  the  shores  where  it  had  been  beaten  up  by  the  storms. 
The  raft  stuck  several  times,  although  drawing  a  little  less 
chan  two  feet  of  water,  at  distances  from  the  shore  of  from 
fifty  to  a  hundred  yards,  and  the  onty  alternative  was  to 
wade  ashore  in  our  rubber  boots  and  tie  the  raft  by  a  long 
line  whenever  we  wanted  to  camp.  One  night,  an  inshore 
wind  of  no  light  character  coming  up,  our  raft,  while  un¬ 
loaded,  was  gradually  lifted  by  the  high  waves  coming  in, 
and  brought  a  few  inches  further  each  time,  until  a  number 
of  yards  had  been  made. 

the  next  morning  when  loaded,  the  work  to  pry  it  off  is 
easier  to  conceive  than  to  describe,  but  it  taught  us  a  lesson 
that  we  took  to  heart,  and  thereafter  a  friendly  prod  or  two 
was  generally  given  at  the  ends  of  the  cumbersome  craft  to 
keep  it  afloat  as  the  load  weighted  it  down.  When  the  wind 
was  blowing  vigorously  from  some  quarter — and  it  was  only 
-when  it  was  blowing  that  wTe  could  set  sail  and  make  any 
progress — these  shallow  mud  banks  would  tinge  the  water 
over  them  with  a  dirty  color  that  was  in  strong  contrast  with 
the  blue  water  over  the  deeper  portion,  and  by  watching  this 
demarcation  line  closely  when  under  sail,  the  most  favorable 
points  could  be  made  out  to  reach  the  bank  for  camping 
purposes. 

Going  into  camp  on  the  lakes  was  generally  quite  an  easy 

affair.  Sailing  until  O  la  -  ' 

wind  was  fair,  it  was  still  light  enough  to  see  from  the  ratt 
where  a  probable  camping  place  would  be,  and  when  we  got 
close  into  the  shore,  if  it  did  not  suit  us  we  would  keep  aloug 
near  by  until  we  found  one  that  did.  There  was  always 
plenty  of  wood,  and,  of  course,  water,  almost  everywhere, 
so  about  all  that  was  needed  was  a  dry  place  large  enough 
to  pitch  a  couple  of  tents  for  the  white  people  and  a  tent  fly 
for  the  Indians,  but  simple  as  the  latter  seemed,  it  was  very 
often  quite  difficult  to  obtain.  It  was  really  seldom  that  wi 
found  places  where  tent-pins  could  be  driven  in  the  ground, 
and  when  rocks  large  enough  to  do  duty  as  pins,  or  fallen 
timber  or  brush  for  the  same  could  not  be  had,  we  generally 
put  the  tent  under  us,  spread  our  blankets  thereon,  crawled 
in  and  sticking  our  nose  in  the  air  (not  from  pride,  but  be¬ 
cause  we  had  to),  we  went  to  sleep— when  the  mosquitoes 
would  let  us.  The  greatest  comfort  in  pitching  the  tent  was 
in  keeping  out  the  mosquitoes,  for  then  we  could  spread  our 
bars  witirsome  show  of  success,  although  the  constantly  re¬ 
curring  light  rains  made  us  often  regret  that  we  had  made  a 
bivouac,  not  particularly  on  account  of  the  slight  wettings 
we  °'ot  but  for  the  constant  fear  that  it  was  going  to  be 
really  niucli  worse  than  it  ever  occurred.  I  defy  any  person 
to  sleep  out  with  only  a  blanket  or  two  over  them,  and  have 
a  great  cloud  sprinkle  a  drop  or  two  of  rain  in  their  face  and 
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not  imagine  that  the  deluge  was  coming  next.  I  have  tried 
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it  foi  ten  or  twelve  years,  and  have  not  got  over  the  feeling 
vet  If,  after  camping,  a  storm  threatened,  a  couple  of 
skids  fore  and  aft  were  placed  under  the  beached  logs  to 
‘prevent  breaking  it  off.  Both  ends  of  the  raft  were,  of  course 
secured  by  ropes.  When  the  wind  set  in  from  ahead  we  of 
course,  rowed  ashore  to  the  nearest  point  so  as  to  lose  as  little 


.as  possible  of  our  gaining.  The  baggage  on  the  raft,  like 
that  in  an  army  wagon  or  of  a  pack-train,  in  a  few  days  so  as- 


tnai  111  ail  army  wttgun  ui  — . —  .  , 

sorted  itself  that  the  part  necessary  for  the  night  s  camping 
was  always  the  most  handy,  and  but  a  few  minutes  was 
required  after  landing  until  the  evening  meal  was  ready.  _ 

So  important  was  it  to  make  the  entire  length  of  the  river 
.(over  2,000  miles)  within  the  short  time  encompassed  be¬ 
tween  the  date  we  had  started  and  the  probable  date  ot  de¬ 
parture  of  the  last  vessel  from  St.  Michae  s  near  the  mouth 
of  the  river,  for  civilization,  that  but  little  time  was  left  ioi 
rambles  through  the  country,  and  much  as  I  desired  to  take 
a  hunt  inland,  and  most  of  all  make  an  inspection  of  the 
nature,  of  the  country,  I  felt  over  my  shoulders  the  constant 
fear  that  by  so  doing  I  might  be  compromising  our  chances 
of  getting  out  of  the  country  before  winter  would  effectu¬ 
ally  veto  it.  Therefore,  from  the  very  start  it  was  one  con¬ 
stant  fight  against  time  to  avoid  such  an  unwished  tor  con¬ 
tingency,  and  the  readers  of  the  Forest  and  Stream  must 
expect  only  such  incidents  as  would  arise  fiom  starting 
early  going  all  day,  camping  late  at  night  and  renewing 
this  programme  from  day  to  day.  On  the  28th  of  June  a 
o-ood1  fair  breeze  on  Lake  Marsh,  continuing  past  sunset 

fwhich  it  seldom  did),  we  kept  on  °ur  "g  ^ 

rnidnie-ht  before  it  died  out  with  us.  So  blight  was  it  at 
midnight  tl  a?  type  the  size  of  Forest  and  Stream  could 
Ssily  be  read,  and  but  one  star  in  the  blue  unclouded  sky 
made  its  appearance,  and  that  was  the  biilliant  \  earns. 

Lake  Marsh  was  the  first  water  that  we  could  trust  in 
which  to  take  a  bath,  and  even  then-and  for  that  fact  tfi 
whole  lcn"th  of  the  river— it  was  only  on  still,  warm,  sun  y 
Oa)s  that  om  could  do  so.  Below  old  Fort  Selkirk  on  the 


i  rr,  white  ts o  called  on  account  of  its  muddy 

srnmmms 

?  CSn  ««  oveS  wia,  any  comfort.  One  mnoyance  m  baft- 

S£bS  SfisHS 

f  eymrr8  c"omp&,  d&ffi To"  a  w«k and I  aUhc  moment 
of  inliiction  it  was  hard  to  comprehend  that  you  were  nor 

DOWN  THE  YUKON  ON  A  RAFT. 

BY  XiIEUT.  FRED’K  SCHWATKA,  U.  8.  ARMY. 

Fifth  Paper. 

AT  Marsh  a  few  miserable  “Stick”  Indians  put  in  an 
appearance,  and  not  a  single  solitary  curiosity  could  be 
obtained  of  them.  A  rough-looking  pair  of  shell  eayings 
that  a  small  boy  had  lie  instantly  refused  for  the  great  finan¬ 
cial  consideration  of  a  jack-knife  from  one  of  the  party,  who 
supposed  them  to  be  purely  local  in  character.  Another 
trinket  was  added  to  the  jack  knife,  and  still  refused,  and 
additions  kept  on  to  the  original  offer,  until  just  to  see  if 
there  was  any  limit  to  their  acquisitiveness,  the  last  offer 
stood  at  a  double-barreled  shotgun  with  a  thousand  rounds 
of  ammunition,  a  gold  watch,  two  sacks  of  flour  and  a  camp 
stove,  and  in  refusing  this  the  boy  generously  added  the  in-  i 
formation  that  its  value  was  based  on  the  fact  that  it  had 
been  received  from  the  Chilkats,  who  had  gotten  it  from 
the  white  traders.  It  had  probably  been  made  in  Connecti¬ 
cut.  A  few  scraggy,  half-starved  dogs  nearly  completed 
the  outfit,  the  greater  part  of  their  composition  being  unmiti¬ 
gated  belligerency,  two  of  them  fighting  until  they  were  so 
exhausted  that  they  had  to  lean  up  against  each  other  to  rest. 
A  dirty  group  of  assorted  sizes  of  children  finished  out  the 
picture  of  one  of  the  most  dejected  races  of  people  on  the 
face  of  the  earth.  They  visited  their  fishliues  at  the  mouth 
of  the  incoming  river  at  the  head  of  Lake  Marsh,  and 
caught  enough  to  keep  body  and  soul  together  after  a  fashion. 

This  manner  of  fishing  of  theirs  is  quite  common  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  and  at  the  mouth  of  a  number  of 
streams,  or  where  the  main  stream  debouches  into  a  lake, 
their  long  willow  poles  driven  into  the  mud  far  enough  to 
prevent  washing  away,  are  often  seen  sticking  up,  swinging 
backward  and  forward  by  the  force  of  the  current,  and  on 
closer  examination  they  reveal  a  sinew  line  tied  to  them 
about  or  a  little  above  the  water  line.  They  occasionally 
did  us  good  service  as  buoys,  indicating  the  mud  flats  which 
we  could  thereby  avoid,  but  the  number  of  fish  that  we  ever 
saw  taken  off  of  them  was  not  alarming.  The  greatest  num¬ 
ber  are  usually  secured  by  means  of  their  double-pronged 

fish-spear,  which  is  such  a  common  fishing  instrument 
among  nearly  all  the  nations  of  sub-arctic  America,  and  even 
further  south  and  north,  and  which  I  represent  in  the  engrav¬ 
ing. 

The  bent  arms  are  made  of  very  elastic  wood  or  of  the 
horn  of  mountain  goat,  musk-ox,  or  some  such  material,  and 
armed  at  their  free  ends  with  re-entering  sharpened  spikes 
of  metal,  the  long  pole  to  which  the  bent  arms  are  attached 
having  a  third  spike,  complete  the  triangle  of  barbs  which 
receive  the  fish  when  speared  from  overhead,  8  in  the 
figure  being  a  salmon’s  back  as  the  harpoon  is  applied.  I 
never  noticed  the  Tahk-lieesh  or  “Sticks,”  with  any  nets, 
although  they  could  easily  have  had  them,  so  slight  were  my 
investigations  in  this  respect.  Among  my  trading  material 
to  pay  lor  services,  fish  hooks  were  eagerly  sought  for  by  all 
of  the  Indians,  until  after  White  River  was  passed,  and  then 
the  Yukon  becomes  too  muddy  for  any  kind  of  fishing  de¬ 
pending  on  the  fish's  eyesight.  Lines  they  are  not  so  eager 
to  obtain,  their  common  ones  of  sinew  evidently  subserving 
all  their  purposes. 

No  good  bows  or  arrows  were  seen  among  them,  their  only 
weapons  being  the  stereotype  Hudson  Bay  flintlock  smooth¬ 
bore  musket,  the  only  kind  of  gun  throwing  a  ball  that  this 
great  trading  company  has  ever  issued  since  they  have  come 


into  existence.  They  also  sell  a  cheap  variety  ot  double- 
barreled  percussion-cap  shotgun  which  the  natives  buy,  and 
loading  them  with  ball  find  them  superior  to  the  first  named 
instrument  of  destruction  (to  powder).  Singular  as  it  may 
appear,  these  natives,  like  the  Esquimaux  I  found  around 
the  northern  part  of  Hudson’s  Bay,  prefer  the  flintlock  to 
the  percussion-cap,  probably  for  the  reason  that  the  latter 
depends  on  three  articles  of  trade — caps,  powder  and  lead- 
while  the  former  depends  on  but  iwto  of  these,  and  the 
chances  of  being  short  of  ammunition,  often  many  weeks 
journey  away  from  these  supplies,  are  thereby  lessened. 
These  old  muskets  are  tolerably  good  at  forty  to  fifty  yards, 
and  are  even  reasonably  dangerous  at  two  and  three  times 
that  distance,  and  in  all  their  huntings  they  manage  by  that 
tact  peculiar  to  savages  to  get  within  this  distance  of  moose, 
black  bear  and  caribou,  and  thereby  to  have  a  pretty  fair 
subsistence  the  year  round,  with  a  summer  diet  of  salmon 
and  a  few  berries  and  roots.  Some  few  of  them  had  old 
horse  (mustang)  pistols,  flintlock  and  smoothbore,  that  I 
could  hardly  imagine  the  use  to  which  they  could  possibly 
put  them  unless  it  would  be  to  present  to  their  enemies  on 
the  verge  of  a  war,  or  to  give  to  the  mother  of  their  in¬ 
tended  bride  as  one  of  the  gifts  usual  to  savages  under  such 
circumstances. 

This  Camp  15  was  on  a  soft  boggy  shore  covered  with 
reeds,  where  a  tent  could  not  be  pitched  and  blankets 
could  not  be  spread  and  with  the  raft  way  out  in  the  lake 
through  soft  white  mud.  I  think  that  the  whole  combina¬ 
tion,  taken  together  and  mixed  with  the  inevitable  mosquitoes 
and  a  few  rain  showers,  made  about  as  disagreeable  a  predica¬ 
ment  as  could  be  well  imagined,  and  shows  in  a  small  way 
some  of  the  usually  unmentioned  concomitants  of  explora¬ 
tion. 

On  the  29th  of  June  we  passed  out  of  Lake  Marsh  and 
once  more  entered  the  river.  On  the  lakes  one  man  at  the 
stern  oar  of  the  raft  had  been  sufficient,  but  on  the  river  an 
additional  oarsman  at  the  bow  was  needed,  for  at  short  turns 
and  nearing  sunken  boulders  or  sand  and  gravel  bars  or  steer¬ 
ing  clear  of  eddies  it  was  often  necessary  to  do  some  lively 
work  in  swinging  the  ponderous  craft  around  to  avoid  these 
obstacles.  I  believe  I  made  the  remark  in  a  previous  article 
that  managing  a  raft  on  a  lake,  especially  with  a  favorable 
wind  (and  you  cannot  manage  it  at  all  if  you  have  not  a 
favorable  wind)  was  a  tolerable  simply  affair.  It  was  cer¬ 
tainly  simplicity  emphasized  compared  with  managing  it  on 
a  river,  although  one  would  think  the  reverse.  Especially 
was  this  so  on  a  swift  river  like  the  Yukon  or  any  of  its 
branches.  Naturally  a  raft  or  any  floating  object  will  keep 
the  center  of  the  current  of  a  stream  if  only  left  alone,  after 
it  is  once  put  on  that  part,  but  the  number  of  things  that 
present  themselves  from  time  to  time  to  drag  it  out  of  this 
channel  seem  marvelous.  Old  watermen  and  lumbermen 
know  that  when  a  river  is  rising  it  is  very  hard  to  keep  the 
channel,  and  even  tire  drift  wood  lines  the  shores  of  the 
stream,  and  they  eagerly  await  the  time  when  this  com¬ 
mences  flowing  along  the  main  current  or  at  least  is  equally 
distributed  over  the  water,  for  then  they  know  that  the  water 
has  started  to  subside,  or  is  at  a  “stand  still,”  as  they  say. 

Again,  a  river  with  soft  banks  (and  in  going  the  whole 
length  of  the  Yukon,  over  2,000  miles,  we  saw  all  varieties 
of  shore),  the  swift  current,  which  one  desires  to  keep  in, 
using  it  for  his  motive  power,  only  nears  the  shores  at  points 
or  curves,  where  it  digs  out  the  ground  into  steep  perpen¬ 
dicular  banks,  and  here  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
camping  place,  and  this  swift  current  has  to  be  rowed  out 
of  to  secure  a  camp  at  night,  and  has  to  be  worked  back 
into  after  breaking  camp  next  morning.  If  the  banks  are 
wooded  the  trees  that  are  constantly  tumbling  in  off  of  these 
places  that  are  being  cut  out,  and  yet  hanging  on  by  their 
roots,  form  a  sort  of  chevaux  de  f  rise ,  that  have  received  the 
backwoods  cognomen  of  “sweepers,”  and  a  man  on  the 
atmospheric  side  of  a  raft  plunging  through  them  wishes 
he  was  dead,  or  at  least  that  he  was  a  muskrat  so  that  he 
could  dive  out.  To  the  inexperienced  man  who  has  never 
had  his  hair  combed  by  a  whole  timber  district  in  a  brief 
minute  these  remarks  may  seem  absurd,  but  to  the  old  vet¬ 
eran  raftsman  it  will  awaken  many  a  sigh  of  sympathy  from 
his  breast  as  he  picks  splinters  three  inches  long  out  of  it 
and  digs  the  moss  driftwood  and  leaves  out  of  his  eyes  to 
look  at  his  hat  dancing  on  a  limb  a  mile  back,  and  takes  an 
inventory  of  stock  to  see  if  that  is  all  that  is  lost. 

Again,  wffien  an  island  is  made  out  ahead,  the  varieties  of 
guesses  as  to  which  side  the  raft  will  pass  shows  how  hard  it 
is  to  tell,  and  it  w7ould  be  a  splendid  question  for  a  civil  ser¬ 
vice  reform  examination.  It  takes  a  peculiarly  practiced 


.Acrto  follow  the  line  of  the  current  of  the  stream  from  the 
t.ln .  '  Po^hion  beyond  any  obstruction  in  sight  a  good  dis- 
rpw'iJ  j  i  ’  and  more  time3  than  one  our  hardest  work  was 
strivinn  f  by  s.trandin8‘  us  on  the  very  bar  or  flat  we  were 
a  id  The,  l,osi'io“  »f  **  «■■>,  the  clearness 

wind  hi  •  °l  the  water>  the  nature  and  strength  of  the 

SmseTnnSin101^ ’ T  W  •>«.  and  a  dozen  otto 

hk  nnno  ,10as  dctermined  whether  a  person  could  solve 
L/Sa/SarentIy  simPle  Pr°hlem.  If  the  upper  point  of  the 
island  that  split  the  current  around  its  two  sides  could  be 

olrTf1  <a“d,thi?  was  of,en  »s  ‘ard  a  problem!  tke 
othei  at  any  great  distance)  one  could  tell  by  proiectin«-  a 

£nSJ„nf?tn-,  tMs  P?tat  a’a™1  tdedfsCwE 

mountains,  and  if  it  crept  along  them  to  the  right  the  raft 
[p1/?'  '1  Pass  the  left  of  the  island,  and  surely  would  do  so 
f  the  cuireut  was  not  deflected  by  some  bar  or  shoal  be- 

gravel  ^Lnd^  and  the  dlaQd'  And  'SUCh  sboaIs  and  bars  of 
gravel,  sand  and  mud  are  very  common  obstructions 

in  front  of  islands,  much  more  common  than  one 
would  suppose,  and  too  common  not  to  be  some 
dependency  between  them.  These  bars  were  not 
prolongations  from  the  point  of  the  island,  but  sub¬ 
merged  islands,  just  in  front  of  them,  and  between  the  two 
probably  a  steamboat  could  have  passed.  Using  trees  ^s 
guides  to  tell  on  which  side  of  the  island  the  raft  might  pass 
was,  as  J  have  said,  not  so  easy  as  appears  at  first  sn>ht  for 
unless  the  tree  directly  over  the  splitting  point  of  the  cun  ent 
could  be  made  out,  all  guesses  were  of  but  little  value.  The 
tiees  on  the  right  and  left  flanks  were  always  the  most  con¬ 
spicuous  by  being  fewer  in  number  than  the  dense  growth  of 
.  e  center  of  the  island,  and  persons  were  prone  to  use  these 
wiiTaktiUg  tIlClr  calcuJations>  and  one  can  readily  reason  that 

would  aTTnenrTn  and  tb?  island  wide,  both  outside  trees 
would  appear  to  diverge,  and  according  as  you  took  right  or 

leit  you  would  surmise  you  were  going  to  left  or  right  of  the 

of  a  Jiff  ,S  ;,1  Pers.on,stood  on  the  bow,  or  down-stream  end 
otaiaft  and  looked  out  on  Stillwater  flowing  alono-  the 
imagination  easily  conceives  that  they  can  follow  up’from 
that  position  to  anything  ahead  and  see  the  direction  of  the 
Straigllt  for  it-  Again,  eddies  and  slack  cur- 
1  tuts  are  gi eat  nuisances,  for  though  you  may  not  get  into 

S?f7?w  inart  °f  them’  every  time  the  sum  total  in  a  day’ 
dntt  that  they  can  injure  you  is  considerable,  and  by  a  litti 
caieful  management  in  steering  the  raft  they  can  nearly  al¬ 
ways  be  avoided.  Of  course,  >ou  are  often  called  upon  to 
choose  between  them  and  other  impediments,  so  that  the  mind 
is  constantly  alert  as  you  drift  on 

In  a  stream  with  no  eddies 'or  slack  currents,  every¬ 
thing  goes  happy  until  along  toward  evening,  when  you 
want  to  go  into  camp  aud  the  river  tearing  along  at  four  and 

?imihrlv  5?  TT  \defy  UUy  Pers0D-  who  has  never  been 
s  milarly  situated,  to  have  any  adequate  conception  of  how 

ln,?l?‘ri  wi?iUSf  vessel  ‘ikc  our  raft,  made  of  large  logs  and 

!rnintd,rti  f?*r  T  tous’  .wdl  bl'ing  up  on  any  obstacle 
g0!no  at  the  late  already  mentioned.  If  there  are  no  eddies 

or  slack  currents  into  which  it  can  be  rowed  or  steered  and 
its  progress  stopped  or  slackened,  it  is  almost  impossible  to 
go  into  camp,  tor  should  the  raft  strike  end  on,  a  side  log 
may  be  torn  out  and  the  raft  converted  into  a  lozenge  by  the 
shock,  Under  these  circumstances  we  would  bring  the  raft 
close  into  the  shore,  and  with  the  bow  oar  hold  the  head  out 
while  with  the  steering  oar  the  stern  end  would  be  thrown 
agains  the  bank,  aud  this  frictional  brake  would  be  kept  up 
untfl  the  mit  slowed  down  a  little,  when  one  or  two  or  even 
a  half  a  dozen  would  jump  ashore  at  a  favorable  spot,  and 
with  a  lope  complete  the  slackening  until  it  was  a  gait  that 
would  warrant  twisting  the  rope  around  a  tree  on  the  bank 
and  a  cross  log  on  the  raft,  when  from  both  places  the  rope 
would  be  slowly  allowed  to  play  out  under  strong  and  in¬ 
creasing  friction,  or  ‘‘snubbing,”  as  logmen  call  it  and  this 
would  bring  the  craft  to  a  stand  where  she  would  receive  a 
series  of  snug  lashings  it  the  current  was  swift. 

Good  camping  places  were  not  to  be  had  in  every  stretch 
of  the  river  and  worse  than  all,  they  had  to  be  picked  out  a 
ong  ways  ahead  in  order  to  swing  the  raft  into  them  from 
he  middle  ot  the  broad  river.  Oftentimes  a  line  place  would 
be  seen  just  as  we  were  abreast  of  it,  that  had  been  concealed 
until  then  by  some  heavily  wooded  spur  or  point  and  then 

“LC°,ra  1  SU'lba  is  »  w^ourVowcSfX 


Kv  sidea  Ti  an  amphibious  animal  as  a  raft  w t>3df 
n«n-u  hJr  1  d  rowiu£  11  end  011,  but  as  our  two  end* 
i  b,  o  ^  aildfStern—wore  the  most  convenient  for  work 

cuninU^fhe  moaU1P  &t  night  °J  seekiD£the  middle  of  the 
nnJ  i  ^  n  th#  1  mo™luS,  we  used  them  entirely,  and  rowed 
if  °ti  -°8S  broadside  on  to  the  position  we  desired 

end  incl  ned  to  tiP?VeUted-  We  ®enera]ly  kePt  the  bow 
ena  inclined  to  the  shore  we  were  trying  the  reach  and  this 

stated^and  0,°'?  if"*11  'u  Slack’  Water  helPcd  us  as  already 
stated,  and  in  a  three-nnle  current  we  could  keeri  at  about 

an  angle  of  thirty  degrees  from  the  axis  of  the  stream  as  we 

K5^.°E£iZS"  ^ tMs  aa*lf  * 

Our  bundle  of  effects  on  the  two  decks  made  Quite  hie-h 
Ss,  ®e  aad  aft>  and  when  a  liigh  wind  was  blowing— and 
Alaska  in  the  summer  is  the  land  of  wind-we  had  a  sailimr 
power  with  us  that  we  could  not  lower  and  that  oftef 
swept  us  under  “sweepers”  or  dragged  us  over  bars  or  sJn 

gales^ctuX  lmhied  chann?ls  of  slack  water  and  in  violent 
gaies  actually  held  us  agamst  the  bank  and  successful! v 

vetoed  all  possible  movements  forward.  During  hot  davs  on 

the  wide  open  river  the  sun  would  come  down  with  a  bflster 

AriCCt  tb^-  W0ldd  make  one  feel  as  if  lie  was  floating  on 

oflhJ*1  L?ti?rbYl2nJRhermn  f?Ct  eXCept  undertbe  shadows 
or  tnc  Arctic-Cncle.  Roughly  improvised  tent  flies  lielned 

us  screen  ourselves  to  a  limited  extent  from  this  equatorial 

iment,  but  it  built  too  high,  the  stern  oarsman  who  had 

wSohe  pulled  dPtwn0Uld  **  Boata*  ahead  and  »  w0llld 

swinging  aiound  the  great  bends,  and  time  was  always  made 

.WtfvJ*1”8  1U  «bem-\,  EsPe9iallJ  bad  was  a  peculiarly  se¬ 
ductive  cut-off  with  a  swift  current  as  you  entered  it  on 

account  of  flowing  over  a  bar,  and  then  immediately  deepen¬ 
ing  the  current  would  slow  down  to  a  rate  that  was  provok¬ 
ing  beyond  measure  as  you  saw  piece  after  piece  of  drift 
wc!?d  S°  rushing  by  in  the  main  channel  behind  you,  and  in 
a  ,,e  )Yhde  coldd  he  recognized  passing  in  front,  having 
taken  the  longest  way  around  and  the  shortest  way  home  ” 

interior17  lf  b°th  6ndS  °f  lhG  “cut'off”  were  visible  from  its 

Of  submerged  obstructions,  snags  were  of  little  account, 
oi  the  great  ponderous  craft  would  go  wading  through 
them,  band,  mud  and  gravel  bars  were  by  far  the  worst 
that  we  had  to  contend  with,  and  I  think  I  have  given  them 
in  the  order  of  their  general  meanness  in  raft  navigation, 
band  was  particularly  obstreperous,  and  when  the  gridiron 
ot  logs  ran  up  ou  one  in  a  swift  current  there  was  “fun 
ahead,  to  use  a  Western  expression  of  negation.  Sometimes 
the  mere  jumping  overboard  of  all  the  crew  would  send  the 
cratt  aheaa  a  few  yards,  and  in  lucky  instances  clear  tha  j 
obstruction;  but  this  was  seldom,  and  those  who  made  pre^  n 
parations  lor  hard  work  were  seldom  disappointed.  In  a-  * 
swift  current  the  water  would  sweep  out  the  sand  around 
the  logs  until  its  buoyancy  would  prevent  its  sinking  any 
lower  and  out  of  this  rut  the  great  bulky  thing  would"have 
to  be  lifted  before  it  would  budge  an  inch  in  horizontal  direc¬ 
tion,  and  when  this  was  done  we  would  often  be  cheered  by  -j 


aml  to  go  skimming  along  near  shore  wi,  to  commomS  a 
St11™,?  ‘wUtintoXke? 


proems lleTi,0cblsei Cra.ft  iiDk  d0«n  againt0  rePeat  the  same 

the  nearest  noirt  hiP  e?  Wayi°ff  °f  a  sand  bar  was  to  find 
ne  neaiest  point  to  a  deep  channel  and  swin°-  the  raft  end 

uZnt  "P,  “KT’  CV“  a*ain8t  most’rapid  current^ 

l,10  <rll!1Vnel  was  or  in  the  most  agmyated 

shnrp  !,h' h  °a,d  wo,uld  have  t0  he  taken  off  and  pSced  on 
lhto  the  fl  T1^11  th(i  Yboat”  was  free  she  was  “snubbed” 
loading  favorable  P^ce  on  the  bank  with  respect  to 

Looking  back,  it  seems  almost  miraculous  that  a  raftrmild 

tta  ver°yZVaTthOVer-t80°  alo"«  *  II 

the  r-ifMf  Si  hm6  Was  really  narrow  enough  to  stop 
(ns  did  in  i,10US  out,  of  a  straight  course  end  on 

months  of  a-itbe t,Payer  Lapids),  and  covering  nearly  two 
and  vnt  o-  tdfii  y  stl.ck,.D^  on  bars  and  shooting  through  rapids, 
had  Ih^gh  ahnost  unscathed.  When  I  started  I 

i  T  clPated  building  two  or  three  of  those  primitive  craft 
•]•  ,  ,  could  exchange  to  good  and  sufficient  native  or  civ- 

_e  transportation.  Mud  bars  were  not  near  so  bad,  unless 


water  could  be  “atefial  *»  «>'  »  rl.yey  consistency,  when  ihere  woufi 

the  direction  one  wanted  to  g^o .  bif ^.UTyS  w as" no  “  t. Z'Z A  L‘ It .  hL‘  "tlhcaiyeness'to  the  other  impedi- 
easy,  at  least  by  the  same  easy  means.  I  snpposeX  ml  ? 


general,  it  was  possible  to  pry  right  through  them 
i  muscle  and  patience.  The  best  of  all  were  the  aravei 


llf\  •  '  '  .  ’  ~  ,  _ 

bars,  and  the  larger  and  coarser  the  gravel  the  better,  and 
when  they  were  cemented  into  a  firm  bed  by  <  ,  ^ 

clay  almost  as  solid  as  rock,  and  as  little  yielding  tendency, 
we  could  ask  for  nothing  better,  and  always  went  to  work 
with  cheerful  prospects  of  a  speedy  release.  The  prominent 
benefit  from  a  gravel  bar  in  assisting  one  over  is  not  wholly 
due  to  the  material,  but  in  the  fact  ot  the  swift  current 
which  is  a  great  assistance.  By  simply  lifting  the  raft  this 
great  power  throws  it  forward,  and  by  turning  it  broadside 
to  the  current  and  “biting”  alternately  at  each  end  of  the 
long  “boat,”  wc  passed  over  gravel  bars  on  which  I  do  not 
think  the  water  was  over  eleven  or  twelve  inches  deep, 
although  the  raft  drew  nearly  double  that. 


AS  we  floated  out  of  Lake  Marsh  it  was  known  that  some¬ 
where  ahead  there  would  be  found  the  largest  rapids  on 
upper  river,  and  by  some  form  of  improper  interpretation  the 
from  our  Indians,  or  in  some  way  we  had  the  idea  that  they 
would  occur  very  soon,  within  three  or  four  miles, _  so  to 
speak,  and  I  undertook  the  herculean  task  of  walking  on 
ahead  on  the  beach  and  finding  them  to  signal  the  raft  so 
that  it  would  have  ample  time  to  reach  the  bank,  for  the 
river  was  now  500  to  600  yards  wide  in  places.  It  turned 
out  afterward  that  the  rapids  were  more  than  fifty  miles 
further  on.  I  had  walked  more  than  three  miles  when  1 
came  to  a  peculiar  kind  of  creek  distinctive  of  this  district 
of  the  river,  that  is,  not  very  wide,  but  altogether  too  wide 
to  jump,  with  slippery  slopes  of  clay,  and  so  deep  that  the 
bottom  could  not  be  seen  or  reached  with  a  pole.  These 
streams  have  a  current  like  a  glacier,  and  the  one  that 
stopped  me — and  I  suppose  all  the  rest — had  the  same  un¬ 
varying  width  for  over  a  half  a  mile  from  its  mouth,  beyond 
which  !  dare  not  go  for  fear  the  raft  passing  me,  when  I 
returned  and  fought  mosquitoes,  and  waited  for  it  to  come 
along,  when  I  would  have  the  canoe  pick  me  up. 

The  first  traveler  along  the  river  was  one  of  our  old 
Tahk-lieesh  friends,  who  came  down  paddling  his  cotton¬ 


wood  canoe  with  his  family,  a  squaw  and  three  children, 
wedged  in  the  bottom,  lie  comprehended  my  situation  and 
1  tried  to  make  him  understand  that  I  wanted  simply  to 
cross  the  canal-like  creek,  while  he,  remembering  a  few 
trifles  he  had  received  at  a  few  camps  back,  thought  he 
would  extend  his  services  and  take  me  a  short  way  down 
the  river,  to  which  1  did  not  object,  still  believing  that  the 
rapids  were  but  a  short  distance  ahead.  The  rain  was  fall¬ 
ing  in  a  persistent  drizzle,  which,  coupled  with  my  cramped 
position  in  the  rickety  canoe  made  me  feel  anything  but 
comfortable.  My  Indian  patron  was  evidently  feeling 
worried  about  not  meeting  other  Indians  (for  he  had  previ¬ 
ously  promised  me  that  he  would  have  a  number  at  the 
rapids  to  portage  my  effects  around  if  my  raft  went  to  pieces 
in  shooting  them,  as  they  were  all  confident  ifr  would)  and  he 
was  stopping  his  not  unmusical  gurgling  strokes  of  his 
paddle  every  minute  or  two  to  scan  the  river  banks  or  to 
listen  if  he  could  hear  anything  of  them.  Finally  he  became 
discouraged  at  the  prospect,  after  he  had  descended  about 
three  or  four  miles,  and  diving  down  into  a  mass  of  dirty 
rags  and  Indian  bric-a  brae  of  all  sort  he  fished  out  one  of 
the  brass  mounted  Hudson  Bay  flint  lock  horse  pistols  I  have 
already  described  in  a  former  article  as  one  of  their  possible 
possessions,  and  I  was  horrified  at  the  sight  for  I  felt  sure  he 
was  going  to  use  it  as  a  signal.  He  took  out  the  bullet  and  held 
it  in  his  teeth,  and  I  felt  the  least  little  bit  better  but  still 
terrified  beyond  measure,  and  it  was  not  until  he  pointed  it 
directly  at  me  in  the  other  end  of  the  canoe  that  I  felt  at  all 
safe,  and  as  I  heaved  a  deep  sigh  of  relief,  he  fired,  and  1 
could  not  help  but  thrill  with  the  liveliest  gratitude  for  his 
consideration  for  me,  and  the  warmest  admiration  for  his 


indomitable  courage  as  he  stood  unflinchingly  at  the  butt 
of  it  and  pulled  the  trigger.  For  fear  that  he  might  ask  me 
to  fire  the  next  one,  however,  I  told  him  in  the  sign  lan¬ 
guage  that  I  would  swim  ashore  and  run  around  in  the 
woods  and  back  country  and  look  them  up,  if  that  didn’t 
bring  them  to  a  response.  It  awakened  no  reply,  from  which 
I  inferred  that  none  of  the  others  had  mule  pistols,  at  least 
within  a  radius  of  500  miles  of  here,  or  probably  did  not  fire 
them  off,  and  as  it  was  getting  well  along  in  the  evening  my 
“Stick”  friend  pointed  his  canoe  for  an  old  camping  place 
on  the  east  bank  of  the  river  (although  the  canoe  was  so 
warped  and  its  nose  so  broken  that  you  could  have  conscien¬ 
tiously  said  it  pointed  in  any  direction),  and  with  a  lew 
strokes  of  his  paddle  he  was  soon  at  the  shore  and  I  went 
into  the  simplest  camp  I  ever  did  in  all  my  life,  for  all  that 
was  done  was  to  pull  an  old  piece  of  canvas  over  a  pole  and 


crawl  under  it  and  imagine  it  kept  out  the. rain,  which  itdiil 
about  as  effectually  as  if  it  had  been  a  crochet  tidy.  I  cei- 
tainly  think  that  if  he  had  covered  me  with  his  horse-pistol 
again  it  would  at  least  have  been  warmer. 

There  was  one  good  thing  about  a  rain  storm  in  Alaska, 
however,  and  that  is  the  philosophical  repulsion  that  exists 
between  a  moving  two-grain  rain  drop  and  a  stationary 
grain  of  mosquito  when  they  come  in  contact.  All  along 
tii is  bank  the  dense  willow  growth  crawled  up  and  leaned 
over  the  water,  and  I  was  afraid  there  was  no  camping 
place  to  be  found,  until  I  saw  a  place  where  a  little  spur  of 
spruce-clad  hillocks  infringed  on  the  shore,  and  here  1  halted 
the  raft  and  we  made  an  uncomfortable  camp.  Everywhere 
we  could  see  muskrat  wakes  as  they  went  swimming  back¬ 
ward  and  forward  across  the  river,  but  we  secured  none 
Fish  of  some  sort  kept  jumping  in  the  river,  but  the  most 
seductive  *<^iies,,  were  unrewarded  witli  &  l)ite,  ultlioui^n 
the  weather  was  not  of  the  kind  to  tempt  one  to  hunt  or  fish 

simply  for  sport.  , 

The  next  day,  the  30th  of  June,  was  but  little  better,  one 
we  got  away  late  from  our  camp,  our  ’lahk-heesh  liienc 
accompanying  us  in  his  canoe  for  the  purpose  of  telling  us 
just  where  we  should  find  the  rapids,  and  of  course,  disap- 
neariner  ahead  so  as  to  keep  us  feeling  more  anxious  about. 


it.  At  one  time,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  evening,  we 
heard  roaring  ahead  as  we  swung  round  a  high  clay  bluff, 
and  were  conscious  of  the  fact  that  we  were  shooting  for¬ 
ward  at  a  more  rapid  gait,  and  the  raft  was  swung  on  shore 
and  a  prospecting  party  sent  out,  which  revealed  that  there 
Were  rapids  extending  a  distance  out  into  the  river,  but  of 
no  consequence  to  us.  In  fact,  they  were  directly  in  front 
of  our  position  on  the  shore,  and  so  swiftly  was  the  current, 
that  we  could  not  get  out  into  the  stream  fast  enough  to 
avoid  sticking  on  the  rough  bar  of  gravel  and  boulders,  and 
shortly  after  the  crew  had  jumped  in  and  were  preparing  to 
pry  the  raft  round  into  the  stream,  the  most  violent  splashing 
was  heard  on  the  outer  side  of  the  craft,  and  it  was  soon 
found  that  a  goodly-sized  grayling  had  hooked  himself  into 
a  line  that  some  one  had  allowed  to  trail  over  the  logs  in 
their  hurry  and  excitement  of  attending  to  more  important 
duties  connected  Avitli  the  supposed  rapids.  He  was 
divorced  from  the  hook  and  when  thrown  over  another 
one  repeated  the  operation,  and  it  soon  became  evident  that 
we  were  getting  into  the  very  best  of  fishing  waters.  After 
the  raft  swung  clear  of  the  outer  boulders  of  the  reef,  several 
lines  and  flies  were  gotten  out  and  it  was  quite  amusing  and 
entertaining  to  see  the  long  “casts”  or  rather  attempts  at 
them  as  we  rushed  by  distant  ripples  near  the  bends  of  the 
banks,  more  than  one  of  which  were  successful  in  landing 
a  fine  grayling. 

That  evening  we  camped  late  (about  10  P.  M.),  near  where 
a  couple  of  ripples  were  formed  by  gravel  bars  running  out 
into  the  stream,  and  some  fifty  or  sixty  grayling  rewarded 
the  three  lines  that  were  kept  going  until  about  11,  or  till  it 
was  too  dark  to  fish  with  any  comfort.  The  grayling 
caught  that  evening  seemed  to  be  of  two  distinct  sizes,  the 
larger  averaging  about  a  pound  in  weight,  the  smaller  about 
one-fourth  as  much. 

On  the  morning  of  July  1,  we  approached  the  great 
rapids  of  the  Yukon  Rivei*  our  adventures  around  which 
Shall  form  the  main  part  of  the  next  article.  ^ 


lahkhccsh  Indian,  who  was  ahead  in 


,  ■  -  -  — ~ —  ^  „  canoe,  to 

show  us  when  we  were  near  the  only  canyon  in  the 
A  ukon,  would  have  let  the  raft  go  right  on'  through  as  far 
as  any  valuable  information  was  concerned.  Long  before 
we  reached  the  canyon  and  its  appended  rapids,  the’ passage 
of  winch  every  Indian  in  the  country  had  predicted  impos¬ 
sible  for  such  a  vessel  as  a  raft,  it  was  becoming  painfully 
evident  that  our  Talikheesh  guide  in  the  canoe  would  inform 
us  of  the  canyon  just  in  time  to  be  too  late.  Anticipating 
•lust  such  an  emergency,  and  having  ascertained  that  the 
proper  camp  was  on  the  right  hand  or  eastern  bank,  we  kept 
le  Resolute  into  the  bank  as  well  as  the  current  would  allow 
^oi  it  was  now  so  switt  that  it  kept  shooting  us  from  one  side 
to  the  other,  and  we  were  glad  to  keep  from  “jamming”  the 

uitt  end  on  the  gravel  banks  and  haviug  ourselves  torn  to 
pieces. 

si <di f1 5  thp  PerP®ndicular  walls  of  the  canyon  were  in 

s  iowed  k  ti?rSt  >br*eak  °f  tlle  white  water  entering  them 

make  fhe1  bank  inWfhhte  te-eih  of  a  liSer  as  we  started  to 
make  the  bank  in  the  swift  current.  This  current  helped 

^icnit  tm-.cdC0UdS  Until  we  had  uea^  reached  ?ie Sre, 
wli  n  it  started  us  out,  and  from  there  an  almost  straight 


line  of  water  led  to  the  narrow  canyon  but  a  couple  ot  hun¬ 
dred  yards  away.  The  first  line  that  hands  could  belaid 
upon  was  thrown  ashore,  and  our  half-breed  interpreter, 
tsiily.  .lumped  into  the  canoe  and  paddled  ashore,  and  quicker 
than  it  takes  to  pen  these  lines  one  end  was  made  fast  to  the 
strongest  tree  convenient  and  the  other  to  a  cross-log  of  the 
ran.  There  was  no  time  for  “snubbing”  with  so  few  to 
manage  the  line,  and  the  raft  was  allowed  a  running  gait  of 
some  twenty  or  thirty  yards  out  into  the  swift  water  before  it 
brought  up  with  a  twang  that  ought  to  have  snapped  an  inch 
and  a  half  rope,  let  alone  the  little  quarter-inch  Hag  halliard 
that  was  thrown  out  to  do  this  duty  of  a  giant.  As  the  raft 
was  brought  up  by  the  thread  the  current  came  rushing  over 
the  end  of  the  logs  and  even  over  the  cross-piece,  and  every 
one  expected  to  see  the  halliards  part,  but  they  stood  the 
strain,  singing  like  a  taut  telegraph  wire  in  a  high  wind 
until  we  struck  the  shore,  and  the  raft  was  let  down  a  few 
yards  into  a  whirling  eddy  and  tied  up  until  an  inspecti*n 
could  be  made  of  the  obstacles  ahead. 

This  revealed  a  canyon  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  long 
to  which  was  appended  a  series  of  rapids  and  cascades  ex¬ 
tending  for  another  four  miles.  This  canyon  was  npt  over 
thirty  or  forty  yards  wide  and  as  many  feet  deep.  Its 
banks  were  perpendicular  columns  of  basalt,  as  regular  as 
those  of  Fingal's  Cave,  and  looking  more  like  the  workman- 
sliip  of  man  than  of  nature.  In  this  channel  the  water  con- 
tracted  to  nearly  one-tenth  its  average  width,  fairly  boiled 
as  it  rushed  through,  and  it  must  have  been  very  deep  to 
have  allowed  the  entire  volume  to  pass  through  even  at  its 
rapid  gait.  Dangerous  as  it  looked,  with  its  frothy  waves 
running  three  and  four  feet  high.  I  doubt  if  it  was  at  all  as 
perilous  for  a  raft  as  the  four  miles  of  rapids  that  succeeded 
it,  running,  in  the  former  width  of  the  river,  over  shoals  and 
bars  of  boulders,  and  tangled  and  intricate  masses  of  cap¬ 
tured  driftwood,  where  it  seemed  impossible  that  a  bulky 
craft  like  ours  could  escape  them  all  as  they  appeared  in 
echelon.  Just  at  the  tail  end  of  these  rapids  came  a  cascade, 
wheie  the  river  again  narrowed  into  such  small  proportions 
that  all  the  water  could  not  get  through,  and  it-  ran  up  over 
the  ascending  sides  and  poured  down  over  these,  making  a 
perfect  crescent  of  water.  Here,  too,  near  and  just  before 
this  cascade,  were  pretty  and  regular  columns  of  basalt,  but 
m  no  way  so  high  as  those  in  the  canyon  four  miles  above. 
The  portage  around  the  canyon,  made  by  the  Indians,  was 
oyer  quite  a  high  ridge,  and  then  descended  abruptly  with  a 
dizzy  incline  into  a  valley,  which,  after  continuing  nearly 
down  to  the  cascades  again,  ascended  a  sandy  hill 
very  hard  to  climb.  The  hilly  part  around  the 
canyon  was  pretty  thoroughly  covered  with  small 
pines  and  spruce,  and  all  along  the  portage  trail 
some  miners  that  had  preceded  us  had  Gut  these  down  near 
the  path  and  felled  them  across  it,  and  then  barked  them  on 
their  upper  sides,  forming  stationary  skids  along  which  they 
could  drag  their  whip-sawed  boats.  Two  large  logs,  on  the 
dizzy  declivity,  well  trimmed  of  their  limbs  and  bark,  made 
inclines  on  which  the  boats  could  be  lowered  into  the  valley 
below.  Here  they  had  floated  their  boats  by  tow-lines  down 
to  the  cascades  and  had  dragged  them  around  this.  It  is  not 
very  hard  to  imagine  that  such  a  chapparal  of  felled  brush 
and  poles  across  the  path  did  not  improve  the  walking  in  the 
least.  The  day  we  walked  over  the  trail  on  the  eastern  side 
of  the  canyon  and  rapids  was  one  of  the  most  insufferably 
hot  ones  I  ever  experienced,  and  every  time  one  sat  down  it 
was  only  to  have  a  regular  “Down-East  fog”,  of  mosquitoes 
come  buzzing  around,  and  the  clawing  in  the  air  and  the 
slapping  of  the  face  was  an  exercise  equally  as  lusty  as  that 
of  traveling.  The  only  way  was  to  walk  along  brandishing 
a  handful  of  evergreens  from  shoulder  to  shoulder.  As  one 
advanced  they  kept  the  same  invariable  distance  ahead,  as  if 
they  had  not  the  remotest  idea  you  were  coming  toward 
them.  An  occasional  vicious  reach  forward  through  the 
mass  with  the  evergreens  would  have  about  as  much  deadly 
effect  as  going  through  the  same  amount  of  fog,  for  I  believe 
they  could  dodge  a  streak  of  lightning.  Nothing  was  better 
than  a  good  strong  wind  in  one’s  face,  and  as  you  emerged 
from  the  brush  or  timber,  it  was  simply  delicious  to  see  them 
disappear.  If  you  would  look  on  your  back,  however,  you 
would  see  it  spotted  with  them,  even  then  crawling  alon°- 
and  testing  every  thread  in  one’s  coat  to  see  if  they  cannot 
find  a  thin  hole  where  they  can  bore  through.  Once  in  the 
wind  it  is  comical  to  turn  around  slowly  and  see  their  eflFnrta 
to  keep  under  the  lee  of  a  red  shirt,  as  one  by  one  thev  lose 
their  hold  and  are  wafted  away  in  the  wind.  y 


Returning  to  the  raft,  nearly  all  of  the  remainder  of  thf 
day  was  occupied  in  the  splendid  grayling  fishing  that  was 
so  abundant  in  this  part  of  the  Yukon,  and  if  ancient  writers 
were  right  in  recommending  th$se  fish  as  proper  food  for 
sick  persons,  then  Miles’s  Canyon  (for  so  it  was  named  in 
honor  of  the  Department  Commander  who  had  ordered  the 
expedition)  would  probably  be  one  of  the  great  health  resorts 
ot  the  world.  They  were  delicious  and  fat,  and  as  this  fat 
the  ancients  also  believed  had  the  “property  of  obliterating 
the  marks  of  small-pox.  freckles,  and  other  spots  on  the 
skin,  ’  if  certain  natural  histories  can  be  believed,  there 
might  also  be  some  curative  power  for  the  infinite  variety  of 
mosquito  bites  that  were  making  the  tops  of  our  heads  as  we 
sat  in  rows  at  meal  times,  look  like  half-bushel  displays  of 
assorted  red  apples.  These  grayling  were  the  most  persist¬ 
ent  biters  I  ever  saw  rise  to  a  fly,  and  more  uncertain  than 
those  uncertain  fish  usually  are  in  grasping  for  a  bait  for 
there  were  times  that  I  really  believed  we  got  fifty  or  sixty 
rises  from  one  fish  before  he  was  hooked  or  the  contest  would 
be  given  up.  The  same  invariable  two  sizes,  already  alluded 
to  in  the  previous  article,  were  yet  met,  with  here  and  there 
a  slight  deviation  in  grade.  This  grayling  fishing  was  much 
diminished  after  we  left  the  Miles’s  Canyon  and  rapids  but 
nevei  wholly  ceased  until  the  Wliite  River,  nearly  a  hundred 
miles  below  Selkirk,  pours  in  its  swift,  murky  waters  of 
supersaturated  glacier  mud,  when  all  bait  and  fly-fishino- 
ceases,  and  with  only  fish  hooks  as  articles  of  barter  with  the 
natives,  one  must  go  into  bankruptcy. 

We  did  not  leave  this  vicinity  for  two  or  three  days  after 


and  during  our  stay  I  believe  that  fully  400  or  500  were 
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caught, and  our  Tahkheesh  Indian  allies,  some  ten  in  number, 
men,  women  and  children  (graded  according  to  type),  lived 
almost  solely  off  of  our  patchings.  Whenever  a  little  gravel 
bar  ran  out  into  the  swift  water  and  sent  a  long  string  of 
diminishing  whirlpools  from  its  point,  there  any  one  could 
satiate  his  fashing  appetite.  The  Doctor  was  the  only  one 
with  a  reel  in  the  party,  and  it  kept  a  constant  opposition  in 
buzzing  with  the  swarms  of  mosquitoes.  The  Doctor  thought 
that  the  fish  might  be  caught  in  seines,  but  as  he  tumbled°off 
of  the  slippery  rock  where  he  was  standing  out  in  the  water 
drawing  them  in,  as  he  turned  around  to  see  the  effect,  no 
court  martial  was  deemed  necessary  in  the  case.  During 
warm  sunny  days  not  a  “rise”  could  be  had  even  in  the 
shady  places,  but  in  the  cool  evenings  with  a  few  clouds 
over  the  sun,  two  or  three  flies  on  a  line  might  each  be  re¬ 
warded  with  a  fish  at  a  single  cast.  The  picture  of  a  Michi¬ 
gan  grayling  in  “Sport  with  Gun  and  Rod”  is  a  most  accur¬ 
ate  portrait  of  the  gamy  fellows  we  captured  near  this  part 
of  the  Yukon  River,  and  I  doubt  not  they  are  identical 
varieties,  or  very  closely  allied.  Whenever  the  strong  south¬ 
ern  winds  that  had  done  us  so  much  good  in  sailing  over  the 
lakes  would  cease,  alight  breeze  from  the  north  would  follow 
with  clearing  weather  and  warm  sunny  days,  and  for  a  few 
days  during  this  particular  part  of  the  year  these  zephyrs 
from  the  north  would  bring  with  them  a  perfect  snowstorm 
of  small  brown  moths  or  millers,  not  unlike  the  grass¬ 
hopper  plague  of  years  ago  on  the  Western  plains.  A  puff 
of  wind  or  an  eddying  gust  would  tumble  many  of  them  in 
the  water  where  the  current  would  pack  them  down  in 
strings  of  brown  color  faster  than  the  fish  could  think  of  eat¬ 
ing  them,  and  most  curious  of  all  it  was  during  this  very 
time  that  we  caught  our  gamy  grayling,  and  that,  too,  with 
brown  flies.  The  millers  caught  by  the  water  and  drifted; 


into  eddies  would  not  be  touched,  and  it  was  only  when  an 
isolated  one  came  beating  its  wings  and  fluttering  on  the 
waters  top  around  the  swiftest  corners  that  a  spring  for  it 
was  at  all  certain,  and  a  brown  hackle  dancing  around  in 
ue  same  place  would  monopolize  every  rise  within  the 
lamus  or  a  game  fish’s  eyesight.  They  were  not  much  in- 
c  meet  to  jump  at  any  time  in  the  vicinity  of  the  canyon  or 
i  s  rapids,  probably  tearing  that  the  mosquitoes  would  eat 
inem  up  as  some  one  remarked,  but  on  several  other  occa¬ 
sions  and  places,  especially  during  quiet  but  lowering  and 
lainy  evenings,  they  could  be  heard  seeking  their  suppers, 
oeing  probably  the  gnats  and  mosquitoes  the  rain  was  beat¬ 
ing  down;  at  least,  let  us  all  hope  so  and  pray  for  rain  and 
graylings  or  grayling.*  Our  Tahkheesh  friends  were  as 
much  surprised  at  this  peculiar  kind  of  fishing  as  the  gray¬ 
ling  themselves,  and  expressed  their  astonishment  in  guttural 
grunts. 

They  ate  all  the  spare  ones  we  would  give  them,  which 
was  often  nearly  a  dozen  apiece.  The  largest  grayling  we 
weighed  was  two  pounds  and  a  quarter. 


Early  on  the  morning  of  the  2d  of  July  a  small  rafting 
party  of  two  or  three  persons  was  sent  over  the  portage  trail  j 
to  get  below  the  cascades  and  help  the  raft  s  being  brought 
ashore  at  that  point,  and  were  supplied  with  rope  for  that, 
purpose.  A  little  after  10  o'clock  in  the  morning,  billy, 
our  half-breed,  entered  the  canyon  with  our  canoe  and  disap¬ 
peared  around  the  corner  of  the  basaltic  columns.  At  11 :2o 
A.  M.  we  loosened  the  raft  from  her  moorings  and,  although 
it  took  fully  five  minutes  to  pole  her  out  from  the  eddy 
where  she  had  been  moored,  she  at  last  got  under  headway 
and  started  out.  The  first  accident  was  a  smashing  collision  j 
with  the  basaltic  columns  of  the  canyon’s  west  side,  that  tort;  , 
off  the  inner  log  in  a  twinkling  and  snappedoff  the  outer  j 
one  and  shot  it  into  the  middle  of  the  stream.  It  swung 
around  the  landing  place  with  tremendous  velocity  and  soon 
took  up  its  original  swiftness.  Right  about  the  center  the 
canyon  widens  out  into  a  circular  basin  of  basalt  where  the 
water’s  edge  might  possibly  be  reached  on  the  western  shore, 
and  in  this  whirlpool  and  boiling  cauldron  it  was  thought 
that  the  raft  might  get  left  spinning  around  in  the  big 
eddies,  but  no  such  misfortune  befel  it,  and  it  shot  through 
the  basin  so  that  a  person  on  the  banks  couldn’t  have  told  it 
from  a  stern  wheel  steamer.  It  went  grating  over  the  rapids 
below,  laboring  like  a  ship  in  a  heavy  sea  until  nearly  down 
to  the  sandhills  by  the  cascades,  when  Billy  and  lndianne, 
a  large  burly  Chilkat-Tahkheesh  Indian,  rowed  out  to  meet  it 
at  the  bend  and,  then  gathering  itself  like  a  horse  for  a 
hurdle,  it  rushed  at  the  cascades,  first  buried  its  nose  in 
the  flying  froth,  and  then  rising  in  the  air  shot  through  at 
an  angle  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  degrees  in  the  air,  sinking 
to  a  level  in  the  simmering  suds  beyond.  The  same  old 
halliards  was  gotten  ashore  that  had  stood  us  so  well  before, 
but  it  snapped  like  a  thread  as  the  raft  reached  its  end. 

A  second  attempt,  about  400  to  450  yards  below  the  cascades, 
was  more  successful,  with  a  good,  generous  shaking  up  of 
the  whole.  Not  far  from  here  was  a  little  grove  of  small 
pines,  that  had  been  well  seasoned  by  some  disasterous  fire 
raging  through  them  within  the  last  two  or  three  years,  and 
as"  our  present  deck  looked  like  the  horizantal  plan  of  a 
pound  of  fish  hooks,  we  determined  to  take  advantage  of 
this  little  grove  to  redeck  our  boat,  which  was  accordingly 
done.  All  of  these  groves  and  timber  districts  must  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  periodical  devastation  of  fire,  especially  the  conifers, 
the  spruce,  the  pine  and  other  resin-bearing  trees,  according 
to  the  appearances  that  were  presented  to  us  from  time  to 
time  along  our  route,  and  are  no  doubt  set  fire  to  by  careless 
campers  of  nomadic  Indians,  or  more  probably  by  their  set¬ 
ting  fire  to  dense  masses  so  as  to  throw  up  a  thick  smoke 
that  can  be  seen  for  miles  as  signals.  In  most  of  the  fired 
ranges  the  trees  are  quite  large,  and  falling  into  decay  after 
having  been  killed  by  the  fire,  they  soon  form  an  entangle¬ 
ment  of  blackened  limbs  and  trunks.  This  is  anything  but 
easy  for  a  pedestrian  to  make  any  headway  through,  espe¬ 
cially  when  it  is  coupled,  as  usual,  with  a  dense  growth  of 
young  trees,  whose  limbs  extend  to  the  ground.  As  I  have 
worked  my  way  through  them  at  a  rate  of  a  mile  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the  chances  of 
escape  if  a  grizzly  bear  should  be  out  taking  the  fresh  air  at 
the  same  time,  and  the  two  paths  should  intersect  at  an 
angle  of  180  ,  and  the  bear  was  of  that  unreasonable  nature 
that  insisted  on  the  whole  path  and  that  “mighty  quick.” 
But  as  no  bear  in  his  right  mind  would  have  lived  twenty- 
four  hours  among  so  many  mosquitoes  for  all  the  un¬ 
washed  explorers  from  “the  land  of  the  midnight  sun”  to 
“the  dark  continent,”  no  such  a  collision  occurred,  and 
I  was  left  alone  to  fight  my  mosquitoes  in  peace.  And,  by  the 
way,  there  is  some  reason  why  the  grizzly  should  dread  the 
mosquito  of  Alaska,  and  that  reason  is,  that  they  have  been 
known  to  kill  them  during  the  short  summer  months.  Absurd 
as  this  appears,  and  as  first  it  appeared  to  me,  I  was  at  last  a 
convert  to  the  theory  advanced  by  the  Indians,  that  the  large 
brown  bear  of  Alaska,  here  inappropriately,  I  think,  called 
the  grizzly,  has  been  known  to  succumb  to  mosquitoes  in  these 
parts.  I  first  heard  of  this  on  the  lower  river,  and  although  I 
was  in  a  better  frame  of  mind  than  the  average  reader  of  the 
Forest  and  Stream  for  believing  the  story,  I  did  not, 
until  an  old  trader  in  these  parts  who  had  no  object  in  stuff¬ 
ing  me,  and  whose  every  manner  and  conversation  on  every 
other  subject  was  perfectly  reliable,  confirmed  it.  Should 
one  of  these  big  brown  fellows,  tempted  by  something  un¬ 
usual,  as  a  savory  mess  of  defunct  salmon,  wander  down  into 
or  across  a  swamp  unusually  full  of  these  prickly  pirates, 
and  they  make  their  attack  upon  him,  the  bear  is  likely  to 


rear  up  on  his  hindquarters,  bruin  fashion,  and  fight  them 
with  his  paws  until  he  is  nearly  exhausted  and  Jus  eyes  be¬ 
come  vulnerable  to  the  incessant  attacks  of  the  insects,  and 
in  course  of  time  they  are  swollen  shut,  and  i  f  in  this  condition 
the  bear  is  not  able  to  get  away  from  the  district,  or  should 
get  deeper  into  the  marsh,  starvation  finally  ends  his  suffer¬ 
ings.  Hard  as  this  is  to  believe  I  felt  that  the  reasoning  was 
not  unreasonable  and  the  outside  facts  in  the  case. strongly 
corroborating  it  in  all  that  was  needed  to  make  it  appear 
possible  and  even  probable.  I  think  1  have  spoken  in  a 
former  article  of  the  widespread  terror  the  brown  bear  pro¬ 
duces  among  all  the  Alaska  natives  within  the  limits  of  my 
travels.  I  found  the  animals  or  heard  of  them,  by  this  means 
principally,  along  the  whole  length  of  the  Yukon,  and  ex¬ 
tending  back  along  all  its  estuaries  whose  Indian  tribes 
the  great  river.  _  _ __ 

O  UR  last  article  left  us  drifting  down  stream  as  fast  as 
the  current  would  pack  us,  and  the  gravel  and  sand 
bars  would  permit,  while  a  big  buck  moose  was  drifting  up 
the  valley  of  a  tributary  as  fast  as  his  legs  would  pack  him, 
and  the  underbrush  and  fallen  timber  would  permit. 

This  was  not  far  from  a  bold,  high  bluff  of  yellow  sand 
and  clay  that  the  Indians  use  as  a  conspicuous  landmark  in 
their  wanderings  up  and  down  the  river,  and  to  which  they 
give  the  name  of  Hoot-che-koo.  The  rivef  from  here  on  foi 
quite  a  ways  is  very  picturesque,  and  looks  like  the  views  on 
the  Lower  Juniata,  Pennsylvania’s  pretty  stream,  until  one 
steps  ashore  in  the  soft,  marshy  moss  of  the  tundra  land  that 
exudes  an  ooze  and  mosquitoes,  that  makes  him  think  that 
he  has  one  foot  in  New  Jersey  and  the  other  in  the  Dismal 
Swamp  of  Virginia.  I  believe  one  miner  traveling  through 
here  had  expressed  an  opinion  that  settlers  might  raise  wheat 
in  the  bottom  lands.  I  think  I  would  agree  with  the  com¬ 
ments  of  another  on  the  opinion  of  the  first  that  wheat  could 
possibly  be  raised — to  five  dollars  a  bushel  if  there  were 
enough  miners  to  want  it.  Traveling  on  during  the  dis¬ 
agreeable,  rainy  afternoon,  we  sighted  an  Indian  house  of 
logs,  about  8  in  the  evening,  and  with  the  usual  hard  pulling 
we  soon  found  ourselves  alongside  the  place.  A  rapid  in¬ 
spection  showed  it  to  be  deserted,  and  from  my  Indian  guides 
and  workmen  I  ascertained  that  it  was  chiefly  used  iD  the 
winter  by  a  sort  of  mixed  population  of  Ayan  and  Tahk- 
lieesh  Indians,  both  of  which  tribes  are  called  the  “Sticks,”  I 
believe. 

We  had  passed  through  the  land  of  the  Talikheesli  from 
the  time  we  left  the  Cliilkoot  country  to  about  this  point,  for 
savage  tribes  seldom  have  any  very  definite  boundary  unless 
determined  by  high  mountain  chains  or  prominent  water¬ 
ways.  From  here  down  the  river  for  two  hundred  miles  the 
Ayans,  or  Iyans,  held  the  river  and  its  valley,  and  extended 
quite  a  way  up  the  Pelly,  the  local  Indian  of  which  is,  I 
believe,  the  Ayan  River.  The  particular  local  name  of  this 
village  (if  one  house  can  be  called  a  village)  is  Kit’l-ali'-gon, 
which  I  believe  means  a  house  or  village  in  a  canon,  or  be¬ 
tween  two  canons,  or  some  way  relating  to  its  picturesque 
situation,  and  in  this  respect  Kit’l-ali'-gon  is  not  inappro¬ 
priately  named.  The  main  basis  of  its  title  as  a  village  is 
the  large  number  of  small  brush  houses  that  are  scattered 
around  near  the  tolerably  well  constructed  log  house,  and 
which  from  their  dried  up  and  dilapidated  looking  character, 
we  took  at  first  for  smoke  houses  in  which  they  would  prob¬ 
ably  dry  their  salmon  and  other  fish  when  caught,  until  our 
Indians  enlightened  us.  The  log  house  was  quite  airy  and 
ventilated  for  a  winter  residence  in  sub-Arctic  America,  and 
it  seemed  to  be  better  adapted  for  a  summer  abode  in  Ari¬ 
zona  or  Florida,  but  it  was  a  palace  compared  with  the  brush 
houses  that  clustered  around  it,  and  shows  how  degraded 
and  lazy  these  Indians  are,  with  plenty  of  timber  for  log 
houses,  and  a  peat-like  moss  for  chinking,  that  with  a  very 
little  labor  would  have  rendered  them  perfectly  comfortable, 
they  neglect  to  build  them.  Over  these  brush  piles  of  strong 
poles  are  thrown  a  number  of  thick  caribou  or  moose  skins, 
and  when  the  snow  falls  in  the  autumn  it  gives  them  an  ad¬ 
ditional  covering  of  four  or  five  inches,  and  they  live  a  sort 
of  a  life  that  is  a  cross  between  that  of  an  Esquimau  and  a 
gypsy.  The  house  itself  was  about  fifteen  by  thirty  feet  in 
plan,  and  with  the  one  on  the  bank  of  the  short  river  con¬ 
necting  lakes  Talxko  with  Marsh,  makes  up  the  sum  total  of 
all  the  permanent  houses  in  the  Tahkheesh  country,  along  the 
Yukon  River,  for  a  distance  of  about  five  hundred  miles. 
Inside  the  house,  through  a  low  door— although  some  persons 
of  less  pretentious  proportions  than  the  writer  might  have 
crept  in  between  some  of  the  logs — the  only  floor  was  that 


J&l*  aature  and  beaten  down  by  the  constant  tramping 
stmct  i  J  !!  f-av0Und  a  Porti°n  of  the  sides  was  a  shelf-like 
Place  bm  mbJCh  may  hav?  done  duty  at  one  time  as  a  bunk 
a  ci  vilized  1,fJ5re^nt1bl'0kSn  upnaturc  would  have  puzzled 
nnv  w  d  c  Hcken  to  have  found  a  sleeping  place  on  it  It 

Sate,2nce,exto?ded  around,  but  the  tat  person 

lo£fiSa,riit’"r,"tl  than  as  a  43 

uZUWda}ne  bouse  was  covered  in  with  three  or  four  rion 

miles  further on  Tltho*  1  *1C  PelIy  valley  some  twenty 
be  l  b  mmlni’  although  the  two  streams  themselves  would 
be  hke  companng  Niagara  with  a  mountain  brook  This 
was  one  of  those  canal-like  streams,  that  1  described  in  a  nre- 
us  article,  as  common  in  this  countrv,  just  too  wide  to 
jump  and  deep  enough  to  drown  a  flagstaff,  and  slower  than 
m  d-winter  molasses.  There  may  have  been  a  larger  stream 
comnig  in  through  the  valley,  and  this  have  been  onlv  onenf 
its  delta  mouths,  for  the  grass  was  too  high  and  thick  and 

the  rain  too  recent  to  make  further  hydrographic  exnlora 
tions  interesting.  Photographs  were  gotten  looking  up  and 
down  the  river,  and  also  of  the  Indian  house.  From  oSrTn 

nldnpnWf«en™eid  tha]  nextday  we  should  reach  the  rite  of 
oklFoit  Selkirk,  and  that  the  chimneys  were  still  stand  inl¬ 
and  further.  that  its  nrnnpr  r,la„0  „Tu__UI bStan?ln?, 


thW  wno  pr,  1  ltmy  Jia(1  never  dreamed  of,  ana 

inT!lr  P-untfd  m  the.n.1  for  such  easy  methods  of  col  leer 
ng  necessaries  from  civilized  traders,  which  finally  culmin 
ated  iu  the  destruction  of  the  fort  at  Pelly  Banks/and  thus 
the  coast  was  completely  cleared 


was  completely  cleared. 

The  adventures  of  these  old  Hudson  Bay  posts  and  their 

en.VlKf  radeiT  WOpdd  bie  an  iutense]y  interesting  volume 
could  it  ever  be  collected  and  written.  Many  a  hunting  and 

fion  of  thJ  T  C°  f] 'n  be  t*1<1  that  wouId  absorb  the  ftten- 
*i  °n  ot  tbc  readers  of  Forest  and  Stream  as  they  read  of 

these  adventurers  shoving  their  merchandise  through  the 
great  unknown  Northwest  territory  to  the  Arctic  Ocean 
P  °ue  is  familiar  with  the  Canadian  voyageurs  or 

Fi  ench  ha  f  breeds  that  formed  the  great  bulk  of  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  under  the  direction  of  hardy  Highlanders 
who,  in  their  turn,  lorded  it  over  the  Indian  workmen  unde^ 
them.  Along  tne  great  broad  streams  like  the  Athabasca 

otters  their  work 


/  ~  mau  Y  Otllcis  tilt: IF  M 

was  simple  enough,  and  strongly  resembled  the  good 


old 


and  further,  that  its  proper  place  wafonThe' ^esteroS 

.lateral  a.- 


♦  _ _  r— r-i  muuin  oi  me  Jr'eflv  a- 

io ugh  several  maps  in  our  possession  had  ferried  it  across 
and  put  it  between  them  at  the  junction  of  the  two  streams’ 
It  looked  so  "kinder”  natural  to  put  it  them  that  we 
were  a  little  bit  inclined  to  think  that  the  Indians  who 

who  hTd  not6  drenfl0t  Hm°W’  aj?d  ^at  tbe  map-makers 
in  our  mind,  we  were  forced  to  acknowledged  i/we  had 

^ad^efm^betterymaps  than  Uiosefirf’om-6  pos^sionWantfpiobe 

fn  7^0nasg00d>;f  Wc  had  mterviewed  the  w?oig  Indians 
in  another  part  of  the  country.  But  Selkirk  was  not  where 

it  wUnfht  ^  have  been,  but  where  the  unlearned  savages  said 
w/7iaS’  raa(,  n€lxt  day  as  we  drifted  down  through  a  groat  net- 
to  the0frithildS’  thati?  a  perplexing  way  kept  us  edging  off 
oufthof  »S  w„i!e  suddenly  saw  tbe  bare  chimneys  loom  up 
out  oi  a  thick  poplar  grove,  clear  across  the  river,  and  be 


boatmen’s  days  on  the  Missouri  and  Mississippi  “yet*  pre¬ 
served  in  many  a  tale  and  story,  but  as  the  heads  of  these 
sub- Arctic  rivers  were  reached  in  the  hills  and  mountains 
and  lapids  and  cascades  commenced,  they  found  obstacles  to 
surmount  that  were  not  easy.  Suet,  waj  tbe  road  that  led 
from  Pelly  Banks  to  Selkirk.  Everything  was  carried  in 
bundles  of  a  hundred  pounds,  called  a  ‘‘pack  ” 

I  met  an  old  Hudson  Bay  trader  on  the  Lower  Yukon,  who 
told  me  a  laughable  incident  connected  with  his  first 
initiation  into  the  duties  of  the  company,  some  thirty  or  forty 
years  before.  Having  determined  to  join  it  aud  in  the  ex¬ 
uberance  ot  youth,  to  work  his  way  to  the  most  northern 
posts  where  the  adventure  which  he  sought  was  most  likely 
to  be  found,  he  presented  himself  at  a  station  outlie  Red 
River,  and  being  a  strapping  young  fellow,  he  was  at  once 
enrolled.  lie  knew  a  little  about  the  company,  having; 

knocked  around  in  its  neighborhood  from  a  boy  and  had 
seen  many  a  “pack”  handled,  and  thought  himself  perfectly 
presentable  for  a  situation  when  he  could  do  the  same,  and 
not  until  that  time  did  he  solicit  employment.  Everything 


was  arranged,  and  he  had  been  booked  as  a  “voyageur”  at 


Ang  7(  |  ,  .  |  ,  vv/iyau.  cio  ci  VUJ  d^cUI  dl 

a  month,  I  think,  and  everything  went  on  swimmingly 
for  a  week  or  two  when  the  first  portage  was  reached  This 
extended  around  a  series  of  boiling  rapids  some  five  or  six 
miles  long,  and  his  heart  sank  within  him  at  the  thought  of 


carrying  a  number  of  the  huge  ‘  ‘packs”  this  long  distance  A 


lore  we  could  navigate  across  we  were  nearly  half  a  mile  be 

It  almSt  ’  bUt  "f  a  roUch  b^tler  Place  for  a  camp  after  all. 
It  almost  seemed  as  if  we  had  landed  in  New  York  city  so 

welcome  did  it  appear  to  be  on  land  where  explorers  had  pre¬ 
ceded  us,  for  now  we  knew  the  ‘‘coast  was  clear,”  clea?  to 
the  coast,  and  it  was  a  mere  matter  of  drifting  with  the  cur 
nndr  t0  °U1  destmatlon  and  completing  our  work  while  en 

.  Pbe  history  of  old  Fort  Selkirk  has  been  slightly  outlined 

nnrPff  10n.artlC  CS’  S°  imPortant  a  sPot  was  it  with  regard  to 
oui  expedition  as  a  point  of  reference.  Here  we  ceased  to 

Pe  axP‘°nrera;  and  became  only  surveyors  to  old  Fort  Yukon 
some  500  miles  beyond,  and  from  there  tbe  river  had  been 
very  well  surveyed  to  its  mouth,  another  1,000  miles  in  dis- 

r*rn«spH  !h  U  Tvf7  °f  9hllkat8  and  Chilkoots  that  had 
crossed  the  Kotusk  Mountains  to  trade  with  the  Tahkheesh 

exasperated  by  finding  so  few  of  the  latter  on  the  old  trading 
f,Dd  fnT,  y  cccjccturing  from  the  reports  of  these 
tew  that  this  falling  off  of  their  commerce  was  due  to  an  od 
position  that  had  been  started  at  the  junction  of  the  Pefiy 
and  A  ukon  some  few  years  before,  and  was  slowly  making 
inroads  upon  their  business,  trading  had  at  last  reached  t  if 
point  where  it  was  no  longer  remunerative  to  bring  a  bun 
dred  pounds  of  trading  material  on  their  backs  over  the  snow 
and  ice  of  the  mountain  passes  for  nearly  as  many  miles  So 
these  Indians  made  a  sudden  resolution  characteristic  of 
Indian  action,  and  exchanging  their  goods  for  canoes  instead 
of  furs  aud  well  armed,  they  made  a  descent  on  the  unnro 
tected  fort,  if  it  could  be  called  such,  surprised  it  early  one 
morning  in  the  summer  just  after  the  annual  sunnlv  of  rood! 
had  been  brought  in.  Finding  but  three  or  thur  white  ml 
in  attendance  they  were  securely  bound,  the  store  was  pillaged 
of  all  its  contents  and  then  burned  to  the  ground.  The  S 
men  were  then  released  ana  allowed  to  return  to  Fort  Pe  l v 
Banks,  an  older  trading  station  on  the  head  of  tbe  Peiro  A 
from  which  Fo, t  Solti,  k  had  been  thrown  out  !»  ,„!  {'  ai,d 
post-  .  Much  of  the  plunder  was  Klve„  to  the  tocal  trfbefo'r 


number  of  boats  had  gotten  in  ahead  ol  the  one  to  which  he  be¬ 
longed,  and  as  their  loads  were  taken  out  he  saw  their  crews 
of  voyageurs  without  any  delay  prepare  to  carry  across,  for 
the  army-like  discipline  of  the  company  allowed  no  loitering. 
His  surprise  may  be  imagined  when  he  saw  one,  two,  three 
and  even  a  half  a  dozen  of  the  men  put  two  of  the  100 
pound  packs  on  their  backs;  but  no  pen  can  portray  his  con¬ 
sternation  as  he  saw  them  one  after  the  other  take  up  a  rood 
steady  run  over  the  hills  and  far  awav,  aud  before  he°was 
really  ready  with  Iris  first  ‘‘pack”  be  back  for  another  load. 
He  struggled  with  the  new  developments  manfully,  how¬ 
ever,  but  before  lie  had  gotten  hall  way  across,  amid  the 
jeers  and  taunts  of  his  fellow  packers,  he  had  to  give  it  up 
and  depositing  his  200  pounds  against  a  stone,  he  walked 
back  to  the  trader  in  charge  and  after  a  short  preliminary 
conversation  stating  the  case,  said  he  was  willing  to  pay  $35 


instead  oi  receiving  it,  il  lie  could  only  be  counted  as  a  pas- 


senger  thereby.  A  proposal  which  was  accepted,  and  ‘the 
chief  trader  pocketed  the  money. 

In  the  burning  of  old  Selkirk  in  1851,  the  Chilkats  knew 
that  they  had  the  sympathy  of  the  Russian  traders  at  Sitka 
and  ot.-ier  posts  on  tbe  Pacific,  who  were  rivals  to  the  Hud¬ 
son  Bay  Company,  but  to  say,  as  has  been  done,  that  these 
uaders  instigated  and  concocted  the  plan  is  carrying  state¬ 
ments  further  than  the  evidence  will  warrant.  Much  has 
been  said  regarding  the  efficient  and  admirable  manner  in 
which  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  has,  in  the  past,  conducted 
its  relations  with  the  Indian  tribes,  with  which  it  has  from 
time  to  time  found  itself  in  contact,  these  criticisms,  ninety- 
nine  cases  out  of  a  hundred,  arising  from  a  discussion  of  our 
own  Indian  question,  and  with  deductions,  as  a  general  result, 
badly  against  us  as  a  nation.  The  pioneer  fur  traders  of  a 
wild  country  have  but  one  object  as  regards  the  Indians  in 
their  front  and  civilization  at  their  back,  and  that  is  the 
closest  and  most  friendly  and  intimate  terms  with  the  former 
and  the  most  deadly  hatred  to  the  latter.  As  civilization 
crowds  forward  on  iiis  ground,  the  trapper  takes  his  place 
as  well  as  that  of  the  Indian,  and  the  two — the  trapper  and 
trader — are  often  spoken  of  as  .synonymous,  although  as  far 


apart  in  tlieir  feeling  toward  the  Indians  as  the  two  poles 
The  true  trader  is  never  a  trapper,  the  Indian  doing  that 
business  for  him  With  the  latter  he  therefore  has  no  object 
b“ That  IT  f  riendship,  or  to  be  more  accurate,  apparent  or 
superficial  friendship,  for  no  man  on  the  frontier  h^  more 
contempt  for  the  very  Indians  that  have  made  him  nch  than 

the  fur  trader,  as  evinced  by 


as 

versation  after  abandoning 
In  case  of  possible 
an  individual  member 


conduct  and  con- 
from  the  business, 
hostilities  with  a  tribe,  or  even 
of  it  that  stands  well  among 


or 


their 
retiring 


creature  on 


his  savage  brethren,  he  is  the  most  cringing  _ 
face  of  earth,  and  when  actual  hostilities  are  inevitable, 
however  brave  he  may  be  personally— and  all  the  elements 
of  bravery  are  needed  in  their  peculiar  craft  their  actions 
must  be  governed  by  the  monetary  object  in  view,  and  the 
most  cowardly  surrender  of  the  field  often  takes  place.  _  Ihe 
trader  knows  that,  if  no  blood  is  shed,  sudden  and  transitory 
outbursts  of  Indian  wrath  soon  pass  away,  and  he  can  then 
return  to  his  money  getting.  Should  an  Indian  be  killed, 
however,  it  may  take  decades  to  settle  the  matter  with  the 
tribe,  while  as  a  family  feud  it  never  would  be  settled  by  less 
than’an  equivalent  life,  and  this  is  too  much  to  spare,  when 
but  two  or  three  often  make  up  the  sum  total  of  post  or  sta¬ 
tion.  Much  as  the  trader  hates  the  Indians,  he  hates  civiliza¬ 
tion  much  more.  One  simply  interferes  with  them  now  and 
then,  while  the  other  completely  obliterates  his  employment, 
and  it  is  with  zealous  eye  he  keeps  all  his  disagreements 
with  the  former  from  the  ears  of  the  latter.  It  is  no  wonder 
then  that  the  relations  between  the  trader  and  his  Indians 
are  so  little  known  that  they  are  held  up  as  a  model  to  those 
who  know  still  less,  when,  if  the  truth  were  known,  these 
relations  are  in  many  respects  abominable.  Such  has  been 
the  history  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Company  to  a  greater  or  less 
extent,  and  such  has  been  the  history  of  all  fur-trading  com¬ 
panies,  and  such  were  the  musings  brought  forth  by  a 
re  very  in  the  shadows  of  the  blackened  chimneys  of  old 
Fort  Selkirk,  and  over  which  the  poplars  waved  their  tops, 
so  long  had  they  battled  with  the  elements. 

Not  far  from  here  was  another  sign  of  death,  in  the  shape 
of  an  Indian  grave  peculiar  to  this  part  of  the  country. 
Knowing  a  little  something  of  the  mode  of  burial  of  white 
men  from  ancient  intercourse  with  them,  they  had  made 
some  very  rude  and  rough  attempts  at  imitating  it  in  the 
shape  of  an  inclosure  not  unlike  our  own,  but  made  of 
rougli-hewn  boards.  It  was  impossible  to  completely  rid 
themselves  of  savage  ideas,  and  from  poles  near  by,  so  close 
that  any  one  would  know  they  were  a  superstitious  part  of 
the  grave,  flaunted  red  and  white  rags,  while  on  the  top  of 
one  was  an  image  ©f  a  bear  or  a  fish  or  a  goose,  1  have  for¬ 
gotten  which.  Approaching  to  see  if  there  was  anything 
else  on  the  rough  board  fence  or  elsewhere  expressive  of 
savage  rites  and  ritual,  a  combination  of  hieroglyphics  met 
my  eye  on  one  of  the  upright  planks  that  looked  as  if  it 
might  have  been  done  by  a  lead  pencil,  or  in  the  absence  of 
such  articles  of  civilization  in  this  vast  wilderness,  the  untu¬ 
tored  savage  might  have  used  a  piece  of  graphite  from  some 
mineral  source  near  by.  A  sketch  of  the  inscription  is  given 
as  near  as  I  could  draw  it.  Running  from  left  to  right  like 
English  writing  it  ran : 


‘NOT  DED  YeT  BY  A  DAM  SITE  OLE  ARESONY.  JuLY  88.” 


And  in  fact  had  some  resemblance  to  ancient  English  in  a 
few  words.  Looking  across  the  river  at  the  islands  there 
could  he  seen  more  than  enough  driftwaod  on  their  upper 
ends  to  make  a  good  dam,  but  it  was  a  very  poor  place  for 
a  dam  site,  as  far  as  I  had  been  taught  in  hydraulic  engi¬ 
neering,  if  this  was  what  the  inscription  referred  to;  and  in 
general  the  whole  effect  was  so  intangible  that  one  could 
not  pin  it  down  to  that  exactness  of  meauing  that  is  de¬ 
manded  by  modern  science,  and  it  was  passed  by.  For¬ 
merly,  so  mv  Indians  informed  me,  these  same  natives 
buried  in  scaffolds  in  the  trees,  not  unlike  the  Indians  on 
the  great  Western  plains,  and  inscriptions  were  rare. 

It  is  at  about  this  point  on  the  river  that  birch-bark  canoes 
commence,  and  were  first  seen  among  the  Ayans,  a  band  al¬ 
ready  alluded  to,  and  whose  principal  village  was  some 
twelve  miles  below,  and  it  might  also  be  said  that  where  they 
are  first  encountered.  They  are  decidedly  the  neatest,  the 
trimmest,  the  smallest,  and  the  best  in  workmanship  and 
construction,  and  from  here  down  the  stream  all  of  these 
qualities  slowly  become  less  noticeable,  although  it  would 
hardly  be  proper  to  say  at  any  time  that  the  majority  of 


canoes  among  any  tribe  on  the  river  are  not  of  a  substantial 
build.  The  sewing  is  done  with  long  withes  so  fine  and  pli¬ 
able  that  the  work  looks  as  if  it  had  been  done  with  sinew, 
and  even  this  characteristic  degenerates  as  we  descend  the 
river.  These  withes  are  made  fiom  the  roots,  1  think,  of 
some  trailing  plant,  and  are  minutely  sub-divided  before 
being  used.  These  pretty  canoes,  as  light  and  graceful 
as  a  bird  on  the  water,  were  a  wondrous  change  from  the 
heavy,  cumbersome,  water-logged  canoes  of  wood  that  we 
had  been  used  to  up  to  this  point.  As  with  his  cottonwood 
brother,  so  is  the  birch-bark  canoe  patched  with  spruce  gum, 
but  it  does  not  seem  to  be  done  on  such  a  wholesale  scale, 
and  it  is  worked  down  and  polished  off  until  it  looks  like  a 
patching  of  glass  when  completed. 

The  river  down  which  we  had  drifted  so  far  on  the  raft, 
and  which  I  have  constantly  mentioned  as  the  Yukon,  was 
called  by  the  old  Hudson  Bay  traders  the  Lewis  River,  they 
knowing  it  in  and  around  old  Fort  Selkirk,  and  it  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  join  the  Pelly  and  form  the  Yukon.  In  fact,  in  the 
very  oldest  accounts  the  Lewis  River  ran  into  the  Pelly,  a 
smaller  stream,  and  it  was  called  Pelly  to  its  junction  with 
the  Porcupine,  at  old  Fort  Yukon,  and  from  there  was  called 
the  Yukon.  The  comparative  sizes  and  volumes  of  water  of 
the  Lewis  being  unknown,  I  had  decided  to  make  the  most 
thorough  investigations,  should  they  be  necessary,  to  deter¬ 
mine  which  was  really  the  Yukon  proper.  In  sight  of  the 
two  rivers,  at  their  junction,  it  was  quite  evident  that  the 
Lewis  was  the  larger;  but  Mr.  Homan,  being  sent  across  to 
make  measurements  of  the  other,  and  ascending  the  Pelly  a 
short  distance,  even  gave  up  that  part,  so  evident  was  it  that 
this  Pelly  was  the  smaller  of  the  two.  Of  course  I  was  glad 
enough  to  get  such  news,  for  the  Pelly  was  an  unsurveyed 
stream,  and  had  it  been  the  greater  I  would  have  had  to  con¬ 
tent  myself  with  exploring  one  of  its  tributaries  and  only  a 
part  of  its  course,  whereas  1  now  had,  and  would  have,  all 
the  data  for  a  survey  of  the  whole  Yukon  from  source  to 
mouth. 

Trout  lines  put  out  over  night  caught  a  sort  of  nasty  look¬ 
ing  eel  pout,  each  hook  baited  with  meat  having  one,  that 
were  so  uninviting  in  appearance  that  one  would  have  to 
border  on  starvation  before  taking  them  by  any  of  the  usual 
methods  of  cooking.  Grayling  were  still  to  be  had  in 
limited  numbers,  and  one  big  salmon  trout  gave  the  Doctor  a 
scientific  struggle  lasting  nearly  half  an  hour  before  he  could 
be  induced  to  “come  in  out  of  the  wet.”  Fresh  moose  t.r»cKs 
were  to  be  seen  but  no  one  seemed  inclined  toward  moose 
meat  with  mosquito  accompaniment.  Astronomical  obser¬ 
vations  were  taken  to  determine  the  point  and  everything 
was  prepared  for  another  movement  forward  on  the  morrow. 

AFTER  redecking  the  raft,  which  was  completed  one 
afternoon,  I  thought  1  would  take  a  stroll  far  into  the 
backwoods,  for  it  had  been  reported  that  a  number  of  fresh 
moose  tracks  had  been  seen  the  night  before  near  a  fresh  lake 
where  an  over-zealous  nimrod  of  the  party,  having  no  ap¬ 
parent  fear  of  the  many  mosquitoes,  had  tramped  around 
trying  to  get  a  shot  at  a  "band  of  mallards.  My  trip  was  a 
complete  failure,  owing  to  the  mosquitoes,  that  were  so  thick 
that  had  any  game  been  seen  I  doubt  very  much  if  a  person 
could  have  gotten  a  fair  clear  sight  through  the  dense  cloud 
that  continually  hovered  in  front  of  the  face,  let  alone  the 
other  reasons  which  made  it  impossible  owing  to  their  pres¬ 
ence. 

|  Early  on  the  morning  of  the  5th  of  July  we  again  got 
under  way,  our  hearts  much  lighter  for  the  fact  that  we 
believed,  according  to  our  Indians  with  us,  that  the  worst  of 
all  the  rapids  and  all  other  obstructions  on  the  river  were  be¬ 
hind  us,  and  nothing  ahead  but  “plain  sailing”  (and  only  one 
lake  of  that  some  thirty  or  forty  miles  long)  and  plain  float¬ 
ing,  subject  to  the  annoyances  that  I  have  already  depicted. 

I  For  the  first  few  miles,  after  leaving  the  cascades,  the  waters 
of  the  river  are  still  very  swift  in  a  mimber  of  places,  prob¬ 
ably  six  or  seven  miles  an  hour,  and  occasionally  where  huge 
boulders  in  the  river  bed  protruded  could  still  be  called 
rapids. 

The  Tahk-heen-a  was  flowing  very  muddy  water,  and  this 
in  a  way  confirmed  the  Indian  reports  that  there  were  no 
lakes  along  its  course,  for  it  had  been  noticed  that  however 
muddy  the  inflowing  stream  of  the  head  of  the  lake  might 
be,  its  emerging  or  draining  river  was  always  clear,  and  re¬ 
mained  so  until  it  received  the  muddy  waters  of  some  stream 
sufficiently  large  to  tinge  it,  which  was  flowing  directly  from 
the  mountains,  where  the  glaciers  seemed  to  be  the  great 
originators  of  this  murkiness.  Thus  the  lakes  were  the 
great  receptacles  of  this  transported  material,  and  of  course 

“  *  ’  _i _ *. 


it  was  a  mere  matter  of  time,  in  a  geological  sense,  wnen 
they  would  be  filled  up  by  it,  and  become  mere  “bottom 
lands,”  covered  with  willow,  birch,  poplar  and  other  riparian 
trees;  and  this  very  filling  up  in  fact  seemed  to  have  been 
done  in  several  places  where  ancient  lakes,  I  believe,  could 
be  traced.  From  the  White  River  (the  Sand  River  of  the 
Chilkats),  a  large  tributary  of  the  Yukon  ninety  miles  below 
the  site  of  Selkirk,  no  lake  interposes  its  currentless  waters 
to  allow  the  sediment  to  be  deposited,  and  as  this  swift 
I  stream  literally  flows  liquid  mud,  the  Yukon  from  its  mouth 
to  the  sea  is  “muddy,”  very  muddy.  As  we  had  expected, 
this  muddy  water  from  the  Tahk  River  spoiled  our  splendid 
grayling  fishing  that  we  had  other  reasons  to .  suppose — as 
gravelly  bottoms  and  swift  current — would  continue  for  some 
time,  and  although  they  did  not  wholly  desert  us  until  White 
River  was  reached,  we  never  again  saw  them  in  that  abund¬ 
ance  that  made  a  couple  of  rods  sure  of  a  good  meal  of  fish 
for  the  whole  party  after  camping.  Pretty  well  along  in 
the  afternoon  we  saw  the  widening  valley  of  the  last  lake  on 
the  river  open  out  before  us. 

That  evening,  flock  after  flock  of  the  large  black  ducks 
with  red  heads,  known  in  Puget  Sound  as  “whistlers,”  went 
scudding  overhead,  most  of  them  flying  southward.  Not  far 
from  our  camp  at  the  head  of  the  new  lake  was  a  totem  pole 
that  was  visited  and  found  to  be  of  the  very  roughest  con¬ 
struction,  not  comparing  in  carving  with  those  of  the  Indi¬ 
ans  of  the  tide-water  strip  of  Alaska.  No  house  was  any¬ 
where  near,  and  it  seemed  to  be  cut  from  a  tall  stump  of  a 
tree  directly  on  the  spot.  The  lake  on  which  we  found  our 
selves  was  called  by  my  Chilkat  Indians  Kluk-tas’-si,  and 
although  they  said  that  this  was  the  local  Indian  name,  I 
could  not  help  having  my  doubt,  knowing  full  well  the 
tribal  tendency  of  this  great  family  to  consider  their  own 
names  as  conclusive  against  every  other  tribe,  even  that  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  traveling,  a  mild  sort  of  ego¬ 
tism  that  I  have  often  come  in  conflict  with  personally,  anfl- 

could  fill  a  Webster’s  dictionary-sized  book  with  in  enumer¬ 
ating  the  mistakes  of  travelers  founded  on  it.  The  shores  of 
Lake  Kluk-tas'-si  are  of  the  same  general  nature  as  those  of 
Lake  Marsh,  in  being  nearly  filled  to  the  water’s  level  with 
mud.  Looking  at  a  map  (to  which  I  have  already  referred) 
the  first  lake  above  old  Fort  Selkirk,  a  Hudson  Bay  trading 
post,  burnt  by  the  Chilkats  in  1851,  has  been  named  Labarge, 
and  I  should  have  been  inclined  to  retain  it  instead  of  Ivluk-- 
tas'-si,  had  not  so  many  other  gross  errors  of  geography  made 
it  untenable,  and  really  impossible  to  identify  it  beyond  the 
one  fact  mentioned.  Along  the  whole  length  of  Kluk-tas'-si 
not  a  single  Tahk-heesli  Indian  was  to  be  seen.  When  we 
had  started  it  was  with  a  good  spanking  breeze  that,  coupied 
with  the  current  (which  was  quite  evident  in  certain  locali¬ 
ties  during  “dead  calms”  on  the  water),  sent  us  along  quite 
merrily,  considering  our  rough  craft,  and  we  were  induced 
to  put  out  a  trolling  spoon,  but  caught  nothing.  Trolling 
on  a  raft  under  sail  would  make  a  fine  picture  for  the  pro¬ 
fessional  anglers  at  home  we  all  thought,  but  it  must  also  be 
remembered  that  we  were  not  altogether  free  from  “pot¬ 
hunting”  proclivities  to  vary  our  stale  fare  of  Government 
field  rations. 

The  right  bank  of  Lake  Kluk-tas'-si  is  overtopped  by  high 
rolling  hills  of  gray  limestone,  the  gullies  between  being  pic¬ 
turesquely  wooded  with  dark  green  conifers  that  formed  a 
singularly  pretty  network  and  bright  contrast  to  the  hills 
themselves  as  viewed  from  the  lake.  The  hills  I  called  the 
Hancock  Hills,  after  General  Hancock  of  the  army.  They 
sloped  back  from  the  lake  at  an  angle  of  about  45°,  although 
in  some  places  much  steeper  in  escarpement,  and  were  from 
2,000  to  2,500  feet  high.  On  the  western  bank  the  hills  were 
not  so  high,  but  the  banks  were  more  abrupt  and  broken, 
and  often  of  a  conspicuous  red  color,  until  about  fifteen  miles 
from  its  head  this  formation  culminates  in  a  very  picturesque 
pile  of  red  rocks  that  looked  to  us  from  the  lake  as-  if  they 
were  on  an  island,  but  our  Indians  swore  by  every  log  in  the 
raft  that  it  was  a  part  of  the  mainland,  and  that  a  consider¬ 
able  sized  river  came  in  just  beyond  which  we  were  unable 
to  make  out  from  any  position  we  viewed  it,  but  no  doubt  it 
exists,  as  our  inspection  could  not  be  critical.  Mv  Indians 
also  said  that  the  whole  length  of  this  river  in  'the  same 
pretty  effects  of  broken  red  rock  were  to  be  seen,  in  fact,  the 
Indian  name  of  this  stream  was  the  Red  River,  from  the 
abundance  of  this  red  rock.  Not  desiring  to  add  another 
Red  River  to  the  geography  of  the  world,  and  not  having 
seen  any  river  at  all,  I  simply  named  the  rocks,  which  I  con¬ 
sidered  of  sufficient  prominence,  certainly  so  if  this  route 
should  ever  be  traveled,  after  an  eminent  German  geographer 


Von  Richthofen,  w  nen  we  went  into  camp  me  evening^ 
the  17th,  there  was  not  a  breath  of  wind  blowing,  and  Hie 
lake  looked  like  a  mirror  cutting  two  perfectly  symmetrical 
and  picturesque  landscapes  into  twain  at  the  water  line.  The 
clouds  hung  lazily  in  the  air,  not  a  sign  of  aquatic  life  was 
on  the  lake  or  in  the  air,  and  one  might  have  thought  him¬ 
self  in  the  lonely  land  of  the  dead  if  it  had  not  been  for  the 
busy  hum  of  the  omnipresent  mosquito.  Trout  lines  were 
gotten  out  and  one  good-sized  fellow  was  hauled  in  in  time 
for  supper,  and  another  one  weighing  over  eight  pounds,  the 
limit  of  the  Doctor’s  fish  scales,  was  had  for  breakfast. 
Many  fish  were  noticed  feeding  and  jumping  in  the  lake 
near  by  camp,  but  beyond  the  salmon  trout  mentioned  as 
caught  on  the  trout  lines,  nothing  was  captured,  although 
the  most  tempting  flies  and  baits  were  offered. 

Not  a  breath  of  wind  blowing  in  the  mornin01,  we  were 

■  delayed  until  past  noon,  and  made  the  time  useful  in  deter¬ 
mining  the  place  astronomically.  Thousands  of  small  gray- 
dings  about  an  inch  long  were  seen  in  the  clear,  shallow 
water  on  the  beaches  of  fine  gravel,  in  schools  of  fifty  to  a 
hundred  each,  and,  using  a  mosquito  bar  as  a  net,  we  cap¬ 
tured  enough  to  use  as  bail  for  our  salmon  fishing,  with  in- 

■  ci  easing  prospects  of  success.  At  1:30  P.  M.  a  favorable 
i breeze  sprang  up,  and  by  2  was  raging  as  a  gale,  blowing 
.over  the  tent,  filling  the  coffee  and  eatables  with  flying 
gravel  and  sand— for  it  caught  us  at  our  midday  meal— and 
we  rapidly  packed  up.  But  while  we  were  getting  away  the 
wind  died  down  to  an  almost  dead  calm.  Alter  vainly 

■waiting  for  a  renewal  of  its  vigorous  midday  energy,  we 
went  into  camp  at  the  base  of  the  Hancock  Hills,  at  a  place 
so  steep  and  rocky  that  a  tent  could  not  be  pitched,  and,  of 

■  course,  during  the  night  it  had  to  rain  just  hard  enough  to 
scare  every  one  half  out  of  their  wits  for  fear  it  would  rain 
iharder.  This  constant  drizzling  through  the  night,  with 
.one’s  face  exposed,  does  less  harm  in  the  way  of  wetting 
.than  it  does  in  the  loss  of  sleep. 

The  next  morning  we  got  a  very  early  start,  for  in  bivouac 
;as  soon  as  the  rain  ceased  the  mosquitoes  made  sleep  more 
than  impossible,  and  between  the  two  on  one  side  of  the  scale 
and  a  good  fresh  wind  on  the  other,  we  turned  out  quite 
early.  We  were  so  near  the  end  of  the  lake,  about  thirty- 
five  or  forty  miles  long,  that  the  fates  seemed  to  give  it  up, 
and  the  wind,  instead  of  dying  out,  as  usual,  surprised  us  by 
steadily  freshening  until  we  entered  the  river  at  10:30  A.  M., 
and  I  think  as  the  old  tent  went  down  forever  from  its 
clumsy  mast,  nobesiegers  ever  saw  the  flag  of  a  fortress  go 
down  with  such  heartfelt  thanks.  We  had  seen  enough  of 
ralting  on  a  river  to  know  that,  as  far  as  physical  work  was 
concerned,  it  was  much  harder  than  on  the  lakes;  but  the 
uncertainty  of  navigation  at  all  on  the  latter,  and  constant 
worry  and  anxiety  as  we  went  crawling  along  even  under 
favorable  winds,  when  before  us  stretched  some  2,000  miles 
that  must  be  made  by  early  fall  or  a  lonesome  wintering  in 
this  dreary  country  was  the  alternative,  makes  me  safe  in 
stating  that  my  happiest  day  on  the  trip  was  the  9th  of  July, 
when  we  left  behiud  us  nearly  one  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of 
lake  water  never  to  be  repeated  in  whole  or  in  part.  Our 
trip  ahead  might  be  hard  work,  but  it  was  assured  at  the 
least.  There  was  still  one  rapid  to  be  met  in  three  or  four 
days,  so  our  Indians  said,  but  as  it  was  in  nowise  to  be  com¬ 
pared  with  those  of  Miles’s  Canon,  we  feared  it  very  little. 
A  raft  in  a  rapid  was  an  explorer’s  delight  compared  with 
one  on  a  lake,  the  very  maximum  of  helplessness.  The  old 
tent  was  carefully  rolled  up,  and  we  worked  with  more  relish 
at  the  pries  when  the  bulky  thing  ground  on  the  gravel  bars. 

The  high  clay  banks  that  had  extended  along  the  river 
from  Lake  Marsh,  and  especially  conspicuous  below’  Miles’s 
Canon,  and  had  terminated  with  its  junction  with  the  Tahk 
River,  again  commenced  after  we  left  Kluk-tas'-si,  and  were 
higher  and  more  conspicuous  than  ever.  Far  back  on  the 
hills  the  forest  fires  had  made  great  winrows  through  the 
timber  and  as  this  had  fallen  and  decayed,  a  peculiar  plant 
of  the  country  had  sprung  up  in  these  burnt  and  open 
districts,  which,  from  its  denseness  and  cappings  of  red 
flowers,  gave  a  reddish  tinge  to  the  whole  area,  even  though 
many  miles  distant.  For  a  number  of  days  we  thought  it  to 
be  due  to  a  distinct  color  of  the  soil,  but  at  last  a  nearer  in¬ 
spection  revealed  its  true  character.  One  butte,  in  fact, 
was  so  conspicuous  in  its  red  covering  that  I  named  it  Red 

Butte.  All  through  these  burnt  districts  could  be  seen 
stumps  and  fallen  timber  in  all  grades  of  dissolution,  from 
the  recently  burnt  trunk  “as  black  as  the  ace  of  spades  to 
the  almost  whitened  ones  bleached  by  the  beating  rains  ol 
many  years.  Dull  brown  ones  falling  in  great  piles  of  rotten 
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rmuk  were  freely  distributed  everywhere,  and  had  there  been 

a  black  or  brown  bear  in  these  “burns  all  he  would  haw 

had  to  do  to  save  his  carcass  was  to  keep  quiet  and  the 
keenest  eves  would  never  have  detected  lam.  About  half 
Sflve on tto  afternoon  of  the  9th.  while  drifting down 
through  one  of  these  burnt  districts,  the  resemblance  of  one 
ofthese  brown  rotten  stumps  to  a  grizzly  tear  waSre  *ed 
by  one  of  the  party,  referring  to  an  object  on  the  crest  of  . 
series  of  clay  bluffs,  and  his  opinion  was  readily  assented  to 
bv  the  others  who  took  enough  intei  est  to  notice  it. 
As  the  raft  floated  down  about  500  to  600  yards  ot  the  ob-  j 
iect  it  came  waddling  down  the  crest  of  the  bluff  directly 
toward  us,  and  we  all  scrambled  around  after  our  rifles  in  a 
way  more  amusing  than  effective.  I  do  not  know  why  it  is 
that  if  a  man  puts  his  trust  in  fate  for  a  quiet  time  and  h 
rifle  in  its  case  for  preservation  from  the  wet,  all  the  gnz- 
zlies  and  shootable  game  in  the  country  pick  that  time  ioi 
putting  in  an  appearance;  but  so  it  really  seems,  and  the 
present  was,  in  a  brilliant  manner,  no  exception  to  the  rule 
Mr.  Grizzly  stood  so  “end  on”  that  lie  was  hardly  a  fair  shot 
at  such  a  distance,  and  just  as  the  rifles  were  out  lie  cau^  n 
one  good  sight  of  the  raft,  and  quicker  than  one  could  think 
that  a  thousand  pounds  of  bear  meat  could  do  so,  liewhiiled 
around  and  tumbled  into  the  wooded  ravine  between  two 
clay  bluffs,  and  then  scampered  off  faster  than  it  takes  to 
chronicle  it,  only  one  more  flashing  sight  being  caught  ot 
his  grizzly  sides  as  he  took  up  a  gait  that  had  a  good  deal  of 
the  appearance  of  a  week’s  hard  run  in  it.  We  sadly  idled 
up  our  gun  cases  and  put  them  away,  leaving  our  rifles  so 
convenient  that  we  could  massacre  a  whole  herd  of  grizzlies 
in  a  few  seconds;  and  all  wondered  why  we  liadn  t  bred 
at  the  beast  anyway,  but  no  one  told  the  story  of  the  man 
that  invested  a  portion  of  his  wealth  in  a  padlock  after  the 
departure  of  a  favorite  charger.  The  well-known  bad 
quality  and  even  offensive  nature  of  the  meat  of  the  grizzly 
and  the  perfect  worthlessness  of  their  robes,  and  the  general 
“cussedness”  of  the  creature  in  general  as  a  topic  of  conver¬ 
sation,  helped  us  to  bring  our  feelings  down  to  that  point 
that  when  we  pried  the  raft  off  of  the  next  bar  it  washed 
them  away  almost  entirely. 

About  6  in  the  evening,  having  been  on  the  raft  over 
twelve  hours,  and  feeling  satisfied  with  the  day’s  work,  I 
determined  on  going  into  camp  at  the  first  favorable  spot, 
and  we  commenced  surveying  the  shores  with,  that  idea  in 
view,  but  so  uniformly  wide  was  the  swift  liver,  with  no 
eddy  to  deaden  our  headway  or  spot  clear  from  willows, 
that  it  was  not  until  after  8  that  we  found  a  place  where  we 
managed  to  get  ashore,  and  then  it  was  not  very  prepossess¬ 
ing.  What  was  our  great  surprise,  shortly  after  camping,  to 
see  three  of  the  most  forlorn  human  beings  on  the  face  of 
the  earth  put  in  an  appearance.  They  were  miners  and 
belonged  to  an  equal  party  still  beyond,  and  these  three  were 
returning  with  barely  enough  “grub”  to  pack  them  back  to 
Chilkat  in  order  to  leave  the  remainder  enough  provisions  to 
continue  prospecting  throughout  the  country.  They  had  ex¬ 
pected  to  find  an  abundance  of  game  in  their  prospecting  tour 
for  gold,  and  had  they  done  so  their  “grub”  would  have  been 
sufficient  to  have  lasted  them  all  for  the  summer,  but  the  mos¬ 
quitoes  had  driven  the  game  from  the  creek  and  river  bottoms, 
where  their  labors  were  confined,  according  to  their  stories, 
and  their  return  was  the  result.  They  had  found  plenty  of 
tracks  everywhere,  and  as  this  was  the  only  part  of  the  animal 
that  could  hold  its  own  with  the  mosquitoes,  however  innu- 
tritious,they  had  to  content  themselves  with  it.  They  had|been 
living  on  nothing  but  flour  for  some  time,  with  such  meat  and 
fish  as  they  could  procure  from  the  country ,  aud  ol  course  were 
about  half  starved.  I  stuffed  them  full  of  the  bulky  bean  of 
Boston  and  the  crisp  corn  beef  of  Chicago,  until  they  must 
have  been  grateful  beyond  measure,  for  when  I  returned  to 
civilization  1  found  they  had  made  quite  a  hero  of  me  by 
proclaiming  that  1  alone  had  shot  all  the  rapids  on  the  raft, 
and  even  my  Indian  allies  had  walked  around.  Had  I  filled 
them  with  ice  cream  and  mince  pie  1  suppose  they  would, 
have  found  me  sleeping  under  a  robe  of  Indian  scalps  that  1 
had  personally  collected,  while  for  another  plugol  tobacco 
I  could  have  slain  a  grizzly  with  a  bowie  knile — in  tlienews- 


Arctic  Explorations. 

From  1496  to  1857  there  were  134  voyages  and 
land  journeys  undertaken  by  governments  and  ex¬ 
plorers  of  Europe  and  America  to  investigate  the 
unknown  region  around  the  North  Pole.  Of  these. 
sixty-three  went  to  the  northwest,  twenty-nine  via 
Behring  Strait,  and  the  rest  to  the  northeast  or 
due  north.  Since  1857  there  have  been  the  notable 
expeditions  of  Dr.  Hayes,  of  Captain  Hall,  those  of1 
Nordenskjold,  sent  by  the  Swedish  Government, 
and  others  sent  by  Germany,  Russia,  and  Denmark  ; 
three  voyages  made  by  James  Lamont  of  the 
Royal  Geographical  Society,  England,  at  his  own 
expense;  the  expeditions  of  Sir  George  Nares,  off 
Leigh  Smith,  and  that  of  the  ill-fated  Jeannette; 
the  search  expeditions  of  the  Tigress,  the  Juniata, 
and  those  sent  to  rescue  Lieutenant  Greely ;  further, 
all  the  expeditions  fitted  out  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Polar  expedition — in  which  the  Greely  expedi¬ 
tion  was  included — and  a  number  of  minor  voyages, 
making  a  sum  total  of  some  sixty  exploring 
journeys  in  these  twenty-seven  years. 

Lieut.  Schwatka  on  Alaska. 


Lieutonatft  Schwatka  lias  contri¬ 
buted  to  Bradstreet's  some  valuable 
information  on  Alaska,  much  of  which 
will  bo  new  to  the  public.  The  sal¬ 
mon  resources  of  Alaska  have  -  long 
been  familiar  to  every  one,  but  it  has 
not  been  generally  known  that  the 
fish  supply  of  the  Yukon  and  the 
(  other  large  rivers  of  the  Territory  is 
1  the  most  important  in  the  world.  It 
is  estimated  that  even  with  the  pre¬ 
sent  sparse  population  of  the  Terri- 
|  tory  10, 000, OeO  salmon  are  taken  every 
year  in  the  rivers  of  Alaska.  They 
are  graded  below  the  Columbia  river 
salmon,  but  the  best  quality  of  the 


Yukon  river  fish  is  said  to  excel  the 
Chinook  of  the  Columbia.  The  tra" 
ders  in  the  employ  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company '  buy  dried  sal¬ 
mon  for  their  dogs  in  winter;  fora 
large  fish  the  price  is  nominally  a 
cent  in  trade — that  is,  about  2  or  3 
mills.  Canneries  on  the  Yukon 
ought  to  prove  profitable  enterprises. 

Perhaps  not  less  important  than 
the  salmon  are  the  cod  fisheries.  In 
eastern  Behring’s  sea,  off  the  coast  of 


plateaux,  which 
swarming  with  cod. 


papers. 


Alaska,  spread  immense  submarine 

are  absolutely 
On  the  Sliuma- 
islaud  half  a  dozen  men  take 
about  a  million  cod  per  year,  tho 
average  catch,  when  they  go  a-fisliing, 
being  200  or  300  cod  per  man  per  day. 
Some  idea  of  the  number  of  the  fish 
may  be  formed  from  the  statement  of 
Schwatka,  that  to  compare  the  Alaska 
cod  banks  with  the  the  banks  of  New¬ 
foundland  would  be  like  comparing 
the  population  of  China  with  the 
population  of  the  late  Hudson’s  Bay 
Territory.  . 

Alaska  is  now  mainly  in  the  hands 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
a  corporation  which  is  said  to  be 
reaping  an  income  like  that  of  the 
East  India  Company  in  the  old  days. 


I 


t 
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^  It  is 'Hot  exattJfy  known- now  fir 
liioir  ngntg  extend  on  the  continen¬ 
tal  portion  of  the  Territory;  on  the  * 
seal  islands  the  company  is  supreme  : 
and  no  white  man  is  allowed  to  land. 

|  it  is  surmised  that  settlors  on  the 
i  main  shore  would  hot  find  it  agree 
able  to  be  on  bad  terms  with  the  com¬ 
pany.  But  a  Territory  with  such 
resources  as  we  have  described  can¬ 
not  always  remain  in  the  hands  of  a 
( monopoly. 


THE  GREAT  YUKON  RIVER. 

Along'  Alaska’s  Great  River. 

Bj  Frederick  Sehwatka,  Commander  of  the  Alaska 
Exploring  Expedition. 

We  have  received  from  the  publishers, 
Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co.,  of  New  York,  Lieut. 
Schwatka’s  popular  account  of  the  travels 
of  the  exploring  expedition  under  his  com¬ 
mand  which  during  the  summer  of  1883 
traversed  the  great  Yukon  river  from  its 
source  in  Crater  lake,  in  the  British  north¬ 
west  territory  to  its  mouth  in  the  territory 
of  Alaska.  ^  The  expedition, of  whose  travels 
this  is  the  first  narration,  in  a  popular  sense, 
was  organized  under  the  auspices  of  the 
war  department  of  the  United  States  at 
Vancouver  baracks,  Washington  territory, 
in  April,  1883,  and  consisted  of  seven  mem¬ 
bers,  all  of  whom,  with  one  exception,  were 
attached  to  the  United  States  army  at  that 
station.  Owing  to  certain  jealousies  be¬ 
tween  different  departments  of  the  Wash¬ 
ington  government  and  a  combination  of 
other  circumstances,  the  expedition  was 
kept  as  secret  as  j^ossible  to  avoid  beiug 
recalled,  and  when  it  departed  from  Port¬ 
land,  Ore.,  only  the  briefest  mention  had 
been  made  of  it  in  the  local  press,  and  it 
had  scarcely  as  much  money  at  its  dis¬ 
posal  for  the  purposes  of  its  great  work  as 
was  afterwards  appropriated  by  congress  for 
the  publication  of  its  official  report.  Leav¬ 
ing  Portland  late  in  the  month  of  May,  on 
board  the  steamer  Victoria,  which  had  been 
specially  put  upon  the  route  the  party 
ascended  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska  as 
far  as  the  Chileat  country.  Thence  with 
the  assistance  of  a  large  number  of  Chileat 
Indians  its  effects  were  packed  across  the 
glacier-clad  pass  of  the  Alaskan  coast  range  1 
of  mountains  to  the  headwaters  of  the 
Yukon.  Here,  in  the  language  of  the  pre¬ 
face,  a  largo  raft  was  constructed,  and  on 
this  primitive  craft,  sailing  through  nearly 
a  hundred  and  fifty  miles  of  lakes  and 
shooting  a  number  of  rapids,  the  party 
floated  along  the  stream  for  over  thirteen 
hundred  miles,  the  longest  raft  journey 
ever  made  in  the  interest  of  geographical 
science.  It  is  scarcely  surprising  that 
Lieut.  Sehwatka  should  have  felt  a  kind  of 
friendliness  for  the  rough  and  uncouth  ves¬ 
sel  that  did  him  such  faithful  service  and 
bore  him  and  his  little  party  safely  through 
many  trials  where  a  more  pretentious  craft 
might  have  failed  him. 

Leaving  their  raft  at  Ivuklakayet  trading 
station,  ”the  furthest  inland  trading 
post  at  present  maintained  by  the 
Alaska  commerercial  company  or 
arv  other  corporation,  the  remainder 
of  the  river  was  explored  on  board  a 
“barka”  or  decked  schooner  of  some  ten 
or  twelve  tons. so  that  with  the  two  crafts 


the  party  traversed  the  entire  length  of 
the  river,  over  two  thousand  miles,  and 
returned  home  by  way  of  Behrings  Sea. 

Apart  from  the  great  intrinsic  merit  of 
Lieutenant  Schwatka’s  well  told  and  in¬ 
teresting  narrative  it  has  an  especial  in¬ 
terest  for  Victorians  and  British  Colum¬ 
bians  generally,  because  of  its  local  ref¬ 
erences,  and  its  vivid  descriptions  of 
scenery  within  their  borders,  or  compara¬ 
tively  near  them.  Here,  for  instance,  is 
a  paragraph  which  will  not  be  read  with¬ 
out  a  smile  and  some  slight  feeling  of 
gratification:  “Victoria,  tho  metropolis 
of  British  Columbia,  was  reached  the  same 
day,  and  as  it  was  the  Queen’s  birthday, 
we  saw  the  town  in  all  its  bravery  of  beer,  j 
bunting  and  banners.  Our  vessel  tooted  ' 
itself  hoarse  outside  the  harbor  to  get  a 
pilot  over  the  bar;  but  none  was  to  be 
had  till  late  in  the  day  when  a  pilot 
came  out  to  us  showing  plainly  by  his 
condition  that  he  knew  every  bar  in  and 
about  Victoria.  With  the  bar  pilot  on 
the  bridge,  so  as  to  save  insurance  should 
an  accident  occur,  we  entered  the  pictur¬ 
esque  little  harbor  in  safety,  despite  the 
discoveries  of  our  guide  that  since  his  last 
visit  all  the  buoys  had  been  woefully 
misplaced,  and  even  the  granite  channel 
had  changed  its  course.  But  Victoria  has 
many  embellishments  more  durable  than 
bunting  and  banners,  and  most  eonspic 
uous  among  them  are  her  well  arranged 
and  well  constructed  roads  in  which  she 
has  no  equal  on  the  Pacific  coast  of  North 
America,  and  but  few  rivals  in  any  other 
part  of  the  world.” 

Lieutenant  Sehwatka  also  describes 
vividly  the  inland  passage  to  Alaska,  from 
Port  Townsend  through  the  Seymour 
Narrows  to  Chilkat  Inlet,  which  ii  about, 
he  says,  the  northernmost  point  of  this., 
great  inland  seawater  river.  He  tells, too, 
in  graphic  language  of  the  experiences 
of  his  party  in  the  Chilkat  country  and 
1  of  its  toilsome  and  perilous  passage  over 
i  the  mountain  pass, where  the  Chilkat  boy- 
packers  toiled  along  with  loads  that  sur¬ 
prised  their  southern  employers.  Atone 
of  his  camps  on  this  journey,  the  lieut¬ 
enant  saw  a  very  singular  manner  of 
wrestling,  different  from  anything  in  that 
branch  of  athletics  with  which  he  w’as  ac¬ 
quainted.  “The  two  wrestlers  lie  flat  on 
their  backs  upon  the  ground  or  sand  and 
against  each  ether,  but  head  to  foot,  or 
in  opposite  directions  Their  inner  legs, 
i.  e. ,  those  touching  their  opponent’s,  are 
raised  high  in  the  air,  carried  past  each 
other,  and  then  locked  together  at  the 
knee.  They  then  rise  to  a  sitting  posture 
1  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  with  their 
nearest  arms  locked  into  a  firm  hold  at  the 
elbows,  the  contest  commences.”  This 
consists  in  the  endeavor  of  one  to  get  on 
top  of  the  other,  and  the  contestants,  in 
their  endeavors,  roll  around  in  a  manner 
more  awkward  than  graceful,  and  not  un¬ 
like  “two  angle- worms  tied  together.” 

!  The  description  of  the  sail  down  the 
river  in  the  two  crafts  is  very  interesting, 
and  many  delightful  passages  might  be 
quoted  illustrative  of  the  rough  exper¬ 
iences  of  the  intrepid  little  party,  their 
encounters  with  brown  bears,  mosquitoes 
and  black  flies,  and  the  dangers  they 
surmounted  in  ehooting  rapids  and  mak¬ 
ing  landings  with  their  unwieldy  craft. 


But  we  have  no  intention  to  pick 
more  of  f. he  many  plums  in  this  book,  for 
our  readers’  entertainment,  and  thus  run 
the  rist  of  discounting  the  attractions  of 
the  book  itself.  Our  readers  should  pro¬ 
cure  it  for  themselves,  and  enjoy  at  first 
hand  its  crispy  freshness- 

(  The  Yukon  is  estimated  by  Lieutenant 
Sehwatka  as  the  third  river  of  the  United 
States,  or  taking  only  the  amount  in  that 
country — 1,260  miles,  all  of  which  is 
navigable— it  is  the  fifth  river  therein, 
the  Mississippi,  Missouri,  Arkansas  and 
Ohio  rivers  being  longer;  but  Petrotf  in 
his  government  report  upon  Alaska  says 
that  it  discharges  every  hour  one-third 
more  water  than  the  “Father  of  waters.” 
It  is  a  somewhat  singular  fact,  too,  that 
of  its  total  length  of  2,044  miles  the 
larger  proportion  of  2,036  miles  are 
navigable.  Want  of  space  prevents  any 
further  presentation  of  the  contents  of 
this  interesting  volume,  and  we  can 
merely  add  that  it  is  copiously  illustrated 
i  from  photographs  by  Mr.  Charles  A. 
Homans,  of  the  U  S  engineers,  and 
from  sketches  by  Sergeant  Gloster,  of  the 
U.  S,  army.  There  are  sketch  map3  of 
the  river  and  a  small  general  map  of 
Alaska,  besides  several  appendices  and  a 
carefully  prepared  index  We  trust  our 
readers  will  procure  the  book  for  them¬ 
selves  and  enjoy  at  first  hand  its  literary  i 
wealth. 
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THE  YUKON  RIVER, 


Exploration  of  Alaska’s 
Great  Stream. 


A  REGION'  OF  MANY  LAKES,  j 


The  Military  Reconnaissance  Com¬ 
manded  by  Lieutenant 
Selnvatka. 


In  18S1  General  Nelson  A.  Miles  assumed 
command  of  the  Department  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia  and  with  an  untiring  zeal  and  energy 
commenced  to  make  himseli  acquainted 
with  every  nook  and  corner  over  which  he 
held  jurisdiction.  The  Territory  of  Alaska 
beiug  under  his  command,  the  General 
made  a  determined  effort  to  have  Congress 
grant  him  an  appropriation  sufficient  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  great  Yukon  river  from  its  foun¬ 
tain-head  to  its  mouth  and  also  its  tribu¬ 
taries.  For  this  purpose  he  asked  the  mod¬ 
est  sum  of  902,000,  @30,000  of  which  was 

to  bo  expended  on  a  river  steamer  and  the 

balance,  or  such  portion  thereof  as  was 
necessary,  to  treat  with  the  natives,  mp  y 
civilians',  etc.  B«  General  Sherman  (then 
in  command  of  the  army)  did  not  favor  a 

topographical  survey  and  mlAh7bUl  w£< 
noissance  of  that  country  and  , 

as  good  as  defeated.  Believing  an  exploin 


Yukon  and  was  covered  with  ice  and  snow. 
That  day  the  first  large  lake  was  camped  ou 
and  the  Indian  packers  returned,  except 
Clnlcat  Billy  and  Indicnue,  interpreters  and 
guides  This  lake  was  indeed  a  beautiful 
one  clear  as  a  crystal,  over  ten  miles  long 
and  named  after  Dr.  Lindemau  of  the 
Bremen  Geographical  Society.  A  conspicu¬ 
ous  cape  on  its  western  bend  was  called 
Cape  Koldcwey,  after  Captain  Koldewey  of 
the  German  navy,  who  is  also  well  known 
as  an  Arctic  explorer.  On  the  shores  of 
Lake  Lindeman  a,  raft  15x30  was  builtout  l 
of  the  largest  logs  that  could  be  found*  Al¬ 
though  this  raft  was  inadequate  in.  «>?  for 


MAP  OF  THE  ROUTE  OF  THE  MILITARY  RECONNOISSANCE  OF  1S83,  LIEUTEN¬ 
ANT  F.  SCHWATKA  COMMANDING.  FROM  CIIILCOOT  INLET,  ALASKA,  TO 
FORT  SELKIRK,  B.  C.  SCALE:  16  GEOGRAPHICAL  MILES  TO  THE  INCH. 


tion  of  this  river  was  necessary  and  Chat  a 
better  knowledge  of  its  topography  was 
essential  in  case  of  an  outbreak  among  tne 
natives,  General  Miles  detailed  his  aid-de- 
camp,  Lieutenant  Frederick  Scliwatka,  to 
I  command  a  small  party  and  make  a  mili- 
j  tary  reconnoissance  of  that  section  of  the  j 
country. 

STARTING  OUT. 

On  May  21,  1883,  Lieutenant  Schwatka 
and  Dr.  George  F.  Wilson,  with  five  selected 
men  (Mr.  Homan,  topographer:  Sergeant 
Gloster,  arti>t;  Corporal  ShircletiT,  Private^ 
Roth  andjCitizen  McIntosh),  left  Fort  Van-' 
,, ouver  to  commence  operations.  The  party 

Arrived  at  Chilcat  June  2d  and*  left  that  | 
place  June  7th,  with  over  GO  Chilcat  and 
Cliilcoot  Indians,  proceeding  up  Oh; Icoot 
inlet,  thence  up  Dayay  iulct  to -the  mouth 
of  Day  ay  river,  where  their  explorations 
can  bo  said  to  have  commenced.  The 
1  Dayay  river  is  a  rapid  stream,  from  oU  to 
75  yards  wide,  with  mountainous  banks 
capped  with  glaciers.  One  of  these  mon¬ 
strous  glaciers  on  the  west  bank  ot  the  river 
was  between  10  and  15  miles  long  and  was 
named  after  Prciessor  Baird  of  t.ie  bm.tn- 
J  soniau  Institution,  Washington.  Another 


large  glacier  is  called  after  Sanssure,  a  gen¬ 
tleman  of  Geneva,  prominent  in  geograph¬ 
ical  circles.  When  the  head  of  canoe  na  v  i¬ 
gation  was  reached,  the  efieets  of  thatpaitj , 
about  two'tons  in  weight,  were  packed  on 
the  Indians’  backg^  On  June  1 1th  the  par  O' 
crossed  the  high  mountains  separating  the 
waters  of  the  Pacific  ocean  from  the  sources 
of  the  Yukon.  The  Indian  name  farthest 
mountains  is  Kotusk.  The  pass  was  4100 
feet  above  the  sea  level  and  named  Pernei 
pass,  after  Colonel  J.  Perrier,  Vice-President 
of  the  Paris  Geographical  Society.  In  malt¬ 
ing  their  way  through  this  pass  a  very  nar¬ 
row  trail  was  the  best  passage-way  afforded, 
and  often  this  was  found  closed  by  the  ice 
and  snow  sifting  down  from  the  mountain 
sides.  Yet  the  adult  natives  carried  from 
100  to  120  pounds  and  the  young  bucks 
from  18  to  18  years  of  age  would  carry  from 
CO  to  90  pounds. 

CRATER  LAKE. 

The  trail  was  so  narrow  that  the  packs  on 
the  native’s  back  would  leave  deep  creases 
in  the  snow  and  ice  on  its  upper  edge.  A 
missten  would  have  sent  the  unfortunate 
one  hundreds  of  feet  into  the  chasms  below. 
Crater  lake,  about  one  hundred  acres  in  ex- 
iMit  was  noted  as  the  headwaters  of  the 


the  whole  party  of  whites  to®- 
effects,  it  was  used  to  cross  Lat.8  Lnideman, 
which  was  sailed  across  by  using  the  tent 
for  a  sail.  Here  a  draining  river  one  mile 
long  and  from  50  to  60  yards  wide  was 
found,  consisting  of  a  series  °f  rapids  an 
cascades.  The  portage  around  this ;  was 
called  Payer  portage,  alter  Lieutenant  t  aj  er 
of  Tegetthoff  fame.  These  rapids  were  shot 
June  16th  and  the  party  emerged  uto  a 
new  lake  nearly  thirty  miles  long,  which 
was  named  after  that  well-taown  American 
patron  of  geographical  research  and  noted 
journalist,  James  Gordon  Bennett. 

LUCE  BENNETT  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS. 

On  the  shores  of  Lake  Bennett  larger  logs 
were  found  and  the  raft  was  enlarged  to 
16x42  feet,  having  two  decks,  separated  by 
a  rowing  snace.  The  high  range  of  mount¬ 
ains  on  the  right  shore  of  Lake  Bennett 

wae  called  the  Iron-capped  mountains, 
owing  to  the  dull  red  rocks  sticking  through 
the  glaciers  being  impregnated  with  iron. 

A  conspicuous  point  on  the  left  now  beara 
the  name  of  Prejevalsky  point,  after  Colonel 
Prcievalsky,  the  noted  Russian  exploiei. 
On  the  east  or  right  side  of  the  lake  farther 
down  is  a  bold  precipitous  rock  that  can  be 
seen  nearly  the  whole  length  oi  Lake  Ben¬ 
nett.  This  is  known  as  Richard  s  rock,  lne 
draiuing  river  of  Lake  Bennett  is  nearly 
two  miles  long.  A  conspicuous  valley  here 
comes  in  from  the  west,  named  Watson 
valley,  after  Professor  Watson  of  Cambridge, 
Mass.  This  draining  river  empties  into  a 
pretty  little  lake  called  Lake  Nares,  in  honor 
of  Captain  Sir  George  Nares,  Royal  Isavy. 
The  ancient  terraces  of  this  lake  are  quite 
noticeable,  and  are  also  dimly  seen  on  the 
northern  shores  ot  Lake  Bennett.  Ihe  next 
lake  was  called  Lake  Bove,  for  Lieutenant 
Bove  of  the  Italian  navy.  Perthes  point, 
named  alter  Justus  Perthes,  geographical 
publisher  at  Gotha,  is  the  eastern  terminus 
of  Lake  Bove.  Older  formations  are  now 
giving  way  to  those  of  more  recent  date, 
such  us  sandstones,  etc.,  Perthes  point  being 
almost  white  with  broken  fragments  ot 
Tough  marble.  Around  Perthes  point  and 
the  party  reached  Lake  Tah-ko,  18  miles  in 
length,  with  a  river  coming  in  from  the 
south.  The  heavy  south  winds  on  Lakes 
Nares  and  Bove  made  traveling  very  dis¬ 
agreeable  and  slow  for  a  clumsy  craft  like  a 
raft. 

LAKE  MARSH. 

Lake  Tah-ko  was  entered  June  23d,  and 
the  country  here  became  more  open  and 
flatter,  and 'the  party  passed  into  tne  first 
considerable  strttch  of  river  on  June  26th, 
the  river  being  nine  miles  long  and  about 
300  vards  wide,  with  aTah-keesh  (name  of 
Indians  from  Kotusk  mountains  to  near 
Selkirk)  Indian  house  on  the  right  bank,  de¬ 
serted,  being  one  of  two  houses  on  the  whole 
length  of  the  upper  river.  These  Indians 
are  very  scarce  at  the  present  lime.  The 
next  lake  entered  was  29  miles  long  and  is 
quite  wide,  although  very  shallow  near  the 
shore,  owing  to  the  deposits  of  debris  ground 
out  by-  the  glaciers  at  the  head  oFthe  streams 
which  empty  into  it.  Seventy-five  to  100 
yards  from  the  beach  the  water  was  not 
over  20  to  22  iuches  deep.  This  was  called 
Lake  Marsh,  in  honor  of  Professor  Marsh  oi 
Yale  College.  Trees  oil  Lake  Marsh,  as  on 
the  whole  river  and  lakes  thus  far,  lean 
northward,  showing  the  strongest  winds  to 
be  from  the  south.  June  28th  the  party 
was  treated  to  a  heavy  thunder-storm,  it 
being  the  first  recorded  on  the  Yukon  river, 
they  being  unknown  on  the  lower  part.  The 
same  day  the  party  sailed  till  past  mid¬ 
night,  and  were  able  to  read  common  news¬ 
paper  print  at  that  late  hour.  That  night 
but  one  star  (Venus)  was  to  be  seen  in  the 
unclouded  sky.  At  the  outlet  of  Lake 
Marsh  a  large  river  conies  in  which  was 
named  alter  Vice-Admiral  Sir  Leopold  Mc- 
Chntock  of  Franklin  search  fame.  The 
pnrty  came  to  the  upper  end  of  Miles  can¬ 
yon  July  1st.  This  canyon  and  the  rapids 
were  called  after  Maior-Genoral  Miles,  who 


ordered  this  expedition.  This  canyon  is  the 
one, OI’  *'iie  Yukon  river,  and  probably 
tne  head  oi  navigation  on  the  same,  mak- 
'iR  the  river  navigable  for  1866  miles.  The 
length  oi  the  canyon  proper  is  two-thirds  of 
a  mile,  but  a  series'of  dangerous  rapids  fol¬ 
low  lor  four  miles  farther  on. 

LAKE  EABARGE. 

July  2d  the  party  “shot”  these  rapids, 
losing  the  side-logs,  or  “  buffers,"  of  the  raft 
m  collision  with  the  basaltic  columns  of  the 
cnnyon  and  “  fringing  ’’  the  ends  of  t,he  logs 
oftlio  main  raft  in  a  manner  that  seemed 
to  necessitate  the  building  of  a  new  one  or 
the  abandoning  of  the  expedition.  Twentv- 
three  miles  farther  on  the  Talik-heen-a 
river  comes  in  from  the  west,  being  about 
one-half  or  two-thirds  the  size  of  the  Yukon. 
An  additional  17  miles  of  travel  brought 
the  party  to  the  last  lake,  which  the  Indians 
call  Kluk-tas-si,  but  possibly  is  Lake  La- 
barge.  On  the  west  banks  are  prominent 
high  red  rocks,  in  latitude  1GO  deg. 
north,  which  were  called  Richthofen  rocks, 
in  honor  of  Frederick  F.  von  Richthofen, 
Professor  in  the  University  of  Bonn.  The 
high,  gray  limestone  nills  to  the  right  were 


out^t  the  Yukon  is  very  swift  and  from  400 
to  600  yards  wide.  The  banks  are  covered 
to  the  water’s  edge  with  willows,  and  camp¬ 
ing  places  were  hard  to  find.  Maunoir 
butte  is  16  miles  farther  on.  It  is  a  very 
conspicuous,  bold  butte  and  ono  of  the  land¬ 
marks  of  the  country.  It  whs  named  after 
M.  Maunoir,  Secretary  of  the  Paris  Geo¬ 
graphical  Society.  On  the  opposite  bank 
another  prominent  butte  is  seen,  which  at  a 
distance  looks  as  if  it  was  painted  with  car¬ 
mine,  but,  on  approaching  it,  was  found  to 
take  its  color  from  the  wild  red  ilowers, 
which  bloomed  in  profusion  on  its  sides.  It 
was  called  Red  butte.  On  the  west  side  of 
the  Yukon,  nine  miles  farther  down  than 
Red  butte,  a  series  of  high  clay  bluffs  were 
found.  On  these  bluffs  a  grizzly  bear  was 
seen,  and  niter  an  exciting,  but  fruitless, 
chase  after  bruin  the  commander  of  the  ex¬ 
pedition  concluded  to  honor  liis  bearship  by 
calling  them  the  Grizzly  Bear  banks. 

A  TRIBUTARY  RIVER. 

Nine  miles  more  of  travel  and  the  party 
reached  Newberry  river,  which  is  about  120 
yards  wide  at  its  mouth.  This  river  was 
named  after  Professor  Newberry  of  New 
York.  The  waters  of  this  river  are  very 
dark  and  murky,  caused,  no  doubt,  by  the 
drainings  of  the  tundra  land  above.  Thirty- 
eight  miles  farther  down  the  Yukon,  and  on 
the  east  side,  flows  in  D’Abbadie  river.  This 
is  one  of  the  most  prominent  tributaries  of 
die  Yukon,  and  at  its  mouth  D’Abbadie 
river  is  a  little  over  150  yards  wide  and  the 
natives  sav  it  is  over  250  miles  long.  It 
was  named  after  M.  Antoine  BAbbadie, 
Member  de  l'lnstitut,  France.  From  its 
mouth  to  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  tine  gold 
can  lie  found  in  placer  deposits  in  any  bank 
or  on  any  bar  in  small  quantities.  Just  be¬ 
fore  reaching  D’Abbadie  river  Tjigft  hills 
loom  up  on  the  right  bank,  which  were 
named  Senenoir  mountains  for  P.vouSene- 
norr,  President  of  the  Imperial  Geographical 
Society,  St.  Petersburg.  Forty-one  miles  be¬ 
yond  D’Abbadie  comes  in  Daly  river  on  the 
east  side,  which  is  about  100  yards  v.  idc  at 
its  mouth.  This  river  was  named  after  the 
lion  Charles  P.  Daly,  Chief-Justice  of  New 
York  and  President  of  the  American  Gco; 
graphical  Society.  Ten  miles  more  travel 
and  a  large,  prominent  butte  on  the  east 
side  of  the  river  is  seen  and  explored.  Here 

eagles  are  found,  and  several  nests  having 

been  discovered  on  this  prominence,  it  was 
called  Eagle  Nest  butte. 

N0RDENS1CJ0LD  RIVER. 

Thirtv-nine  miles  larther  on  and  Norden- 
skiold  river  comes  in  on  the  west  side  of 
the  Yukon.  This  river  bears  the  name  of 
tl  e  famous  Swede  who  made  the  northeast 
nassa^  two  years  ago  and  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  successful  expedition  along 
Greenland's  coast  and  is  now  fitting  out  an 
cxued’tion  to  explore  in  the  Antarctic  re¬ 
turns  next  year.  At  the  mouth  of  Nordeu- 
sk  old  river  the  Yukon  becomes  tortuous 
and  ht  Us  meanderings  for  the  next  six  or 
Lht  tniRs  the  raft  pointed  toward  1  an  talus 
brfue  an  equal  number  of  times  on  different 
stretches  of  the  river.  Twenty-five  miles 
mwond  the  Yukon  narrows  and  runs  in 
through  several  towers  oi  trap  and 
tic  ocK.  This  passage  is  dangerous 
rifts  as  long  and  wide  as  that 
f0rcJiied  by  thl  explorers,  and  to 
possessed  t0  ‘  the  frail  craft, 


:  Shout  to  “shoot”  these  rapids,  waves 
fhree  to  four  feet  higli  were  running,  and 
1  when  the  craft  was  turned  into  the  right-. 
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its  length  there  was  not  a  dry  article  on  it. 
These  rapids  are  deep,  dangerous  and  treach¬ 
erous  to  such  awkward  conveyances  as  a 
raft,  although  a  boat  witii  motive  power 
might  navigate  them  in  safety.  They  were 
called  the  Rink  rapids,  after  Chevalier 
Henry  Rink,  a  well-known  Danish  authority 
on  Greenland.  At  the  foot  of  Rink  rapids 
the  Yukon  is  over  half  a  mile  wide  and  is 
dotted  with  quite  a  number  of  islands, 
whose  upper  ends  are  covered  with  drift- 
wood  from  10  to  20  feet  high. 

A  PROMINENT  LANDMARK. 

Another  25  miles  is  traveled  and  Hoot- 
chc-koo  bluff  is  reached.  This  is  a  promi¬ 
nent  clay  bluff  on  the  east  bank  of  the  river, 
and  will  always  be  one  of  the  landmarks  in 
the  topography  of  the  country.  After  passing 
Hoot-che-koo  bluff  a  beautiful  and  pictur¬ 
esque  valley  is  1'ound  on  the  east  side  of  the 
Yukon,  which  is  drained  by  a  small  river- 
small  because  it  is  near  Pefly  river,  blit  the 
vailey  is  much  more  prominent  than  Peily 
valley.  This  was  named  Von  Wilczek  val¬ 
ley,  in  honor  of  Graf  Von  Wilczek,  a  promi¬ 
nent  citizen  of  Vienna  and  well  known  to 
the  geographical  world.  In  Wilczek  valley 
is  found  the  other  Indian  house,  spoken  of 
previously,  surrounded  by  a  large  number  of 
brush  oue3.  Twenty-one  miles  farther  on 
and  old  Fort ’Selkirk  is  reached,  after  pass¬ 
ing  through  a  network  of  islands  which 
bear  the  name  of  Ingersoll  islands.  Old 
Fort  Selkirk  is  nearly  opposite  but  a  little 
below  the  mouth  of  the  Peily  river.  Fort 
Selkirk  is  the  old  Hudson  Bay  trading-post, 
and  was  burned  in  1851  by  the  Chilcat 
Indians— the  same  tribe  whose  members 
were  now  actiug  as  guides  and  interpreters 
for  Lieutenant,  Schwatka’s  party.  The  cause 
of  this  burning  of  Selkirk  by  the  Chiicacs  is 
attributable  to  the  supposition  that  the 
Hudson  Bay  Company  interfered  with  their 
(the  Ghileats),  trade  with  the  Tah-keesh  In¬ 
dians.  Fort  Selkirk  was  reached  July  13th ; 
its  latitude  is  62  deg.  45  min.  30  see.  north, 
longitude  137  deg.  22  min.  45  sec.  west, 
Greenwich.  Up  to  this  point  Lieutenant 
Sehwatka  had  made  34  astronomical  obser¬ 
vations — two  for  variation  of  compass— and 
Mr.  Homan  425  bearings  with  prismatic 
compass.  Peily  river  was  determined  io  be 
throe-filths  the  size  of  the  old  Lewis  river  of 
the  Hudson  Bay  traders,  showing  the  latter 
to  be  the  Yukon  proper. 

NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Tern  and  gulls  were  found  along  the 
whole  ot  this  part  of  the  river  and  the  great 
American  diver  was  found  in  all  the  lakes 
mentioned  above.  Ducks  and  geese  were 
often  .seen,  owing,  no  doubt,  to  its  being  the 
breeding  season.  Dusky  and  bluo  grouse 
were  found  from  Dayay  inlet  to  beyond  the 
lakes.  Eagles,  owls,  magpies  and  godwits 
were  frequently  seen,  as  also  cedar  birds, 
swallows  and  robins  in  large  numbers.  At 
different  points  the  curlew  and  snipe  were 
found,  Lake  and'salmon  trout  were  caught 
lrom  Lake  Nares  to  Fort  Selkirk.  Graylings 
were  caught  in  abundance  from  Perthes 
point  to  Selkirk,  400  to  600  being  caught 
in  and  around  Miles’  canyon  and  rapids. 
Grasshoppers  were  first  seen  at  Lake  Bove 
and  occasionally  along  the  river  afterward. 
Moose  were  seen  near  Iloot-che-koo  bluff 
and  their  tracks  were  found  from  Lake 
Marsh  to  Selkirk.  Cariboo  (woodland  rein¬ 
deer)  tracks  were  seen  from  Payer  portage 
to  Selkirk.  Black  and  brown  bear  tracks 
were  seen  over  the  whole  route  and  a  large 
1  brown  bear  was  seen  at  Grizzly  Bear  banks,  j 
Mountain  goats  were  seen  in  Perrier  pass 
and  their  tracks  were  very  thick  Luke  | 
Bennett.  The  Tah-keesh  Indians  were  very  ; 
scarce,  only  12  or  14  adults  being  seen  in  j 
the  great  scope  of  country  <  eupied  by 
them.  These  Indians  use  wooden  canoes 
above  Miles’  canyon  and  rafts  and  canoes 
below.  ,  „  , 

Lieutenant  Sehwatka  ha3  found  the  1  ukon 
river  to  be  2043.5  miles  in  length  and  to 
him  belongs  the  honor  of  having  made  the 
longest  raft  journey  in  the  interest  of  geo¬ 
graphical  science  (1303.2  mil'1'  cud  the 
longest  sledge  journey  in  the  A  otic  (some 
3200  miles).  To  General  Miles  L,;.o«*:s  the 
honor  of  having  the  Yukon  explored,  and 
under  adverse  circumstances. 

ITINERARY  OF  THE  EXPEDITION. 

Following  is  the  itinerary  of  Part  first  of 
the  map  of  the  route  of  the  Alaska  military 
rcoonnoissance  of  1883,  Lieutenan  t  Schwat- 
ka,  United  States  army,  commanding,  from 
data  compiled  by  Topographical  Assistant 
Charles  A.  Homan,  United  States  army, 
topographer  of  the  recoil noissance : 

From  Chilcoot  Mission  to  mouth  of  Dayay 
river,  16.1  statute  miles. 

Thence  to  head  of  canoe  navigation  or*  Dayay 
river,  9.9  miles.  „ 

Thence  to  mouth  of  Nourse  river,  west,  2.0 
robes, 


Thence  to  -Perrier  pass  in  ivoiusa  mouufatns 
4100  feet,  11.0  miles. 

Thence  to  Crater  lake  (head  of  Yukon  -  o  0 
miles. 

Thence  to  camp  on  Lake  Linde  can,  12.1 
miles;  length  of  Lake  Llndeman,  1  >.  l  jnjie« 

Thence  to  Cape  Koldewey  (Lake  Lhideman), 
3.  t  miles. 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Lindemnn,  5  S 
miles. 

Thence  to  south  end  of  Lake  Bennett,  or 
lengih  of  Payer  Portage  (here  Roman  river 
comes  in  from  the  west),  1.2  miles. 

It - ? . . . . — . 

The  nee  to  Prejevalsky  point  (mouth  of 
Wheaton  river',  west  side,  18.1  miles. 

Thence  to  Richard's  rock,  east  side,  1.2 
miles. 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Bennett  (Wat¬ 
son  valley,  drained  by  two  rivers,  here  comes 
m  from  the  west),  10.0  miles;  length  of  Lake 
I  Bennett,  29,3  miles. 

through 
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of  lake,  3.2  miles. 

Thence  to  Perthes  point  (or  length  of  Lake 
Bove,  with  bay  and  possibly  river  coming  in 
lrom  the  south),  8.8  miles. 

Thence  to  mouth  of  Tah-ko  river,  south,  7.8 
miles. 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Tah-ko,  10.3 
miles:  length  of  Lake  Tah-ko,  18.1  miles. 

Thence  to  south  end  of  Lake  Marsh,  or 
length  of  connecting  river,  9.1  miles.  , 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Marsh  or  length 
of  Lake  Marsh  (McClintock  river  coming  in 
from  the  east),  28.8  miles. 

Thence  tp  upper  end  of  Miles  canyon  on  Yu¬ 
kon  river,  00.9  miles. 

Thence  length  of  Miles  canyon  and  rapids 
(head  of  navigation  on  Yukon),  4.0  miles 
Thence  to  mouth  of  Talik-heen-a  river,  west, 

23.1  miles. 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Kluk-tas-si 
(possibly  Lake  Laba-ge),  17.S  miles. 

Thence  to  Richthofen  rocks  (and  probably 
liver),  west  side,  14.4  miles. 

Thence  to  north  end  of  Lake  Kluk-tas-si 
(length  of  Lake  Kluk-tas-si,  36.5  miles),  21.1 
miles. 

Thence  to  Maunoir  butte,  east,  16. 2  miles. 
Thence  to  Red  butte,  west,  3.2  miles. 

Thence  to  Grizzly  Bear  banks,  west,  9.4 
miles. 

Thence  to  mouth  of  Newberry  river,  east, 

8.9  miles. 

Thence  to  mouth  of  D’Abb'adie  river,  east, 

38  miles. 

Thence  to  mouth  of  Daly  river,  east,  41.G 
miles. 

j  Thence  to  Eagle’s  Nest  butte,  east,  10.7 

miles. 

Thence  to  Nordenskjold  river,  west  (Tanta¬ 
lus  butte  is  in  this  vicinity  approached  six  or 
seven  times),  39. 1  miles. 

Thence  to  Rink  rapids  on  the  Yukon,  25.4 

miles. 

Thence  to  Hoot-che-koo  bluff,  east,  25.8 

miles. 

Thence  to  Yon  Wilczek  valley,  east,  17 
miles. 

Thence  to  Fort  Selkirk  though  archipelago 
called  Ingersoll  islands,  west,  21.3  miles. 

Total  length  of  Part  first.,  or  the  part  ^ex¬ 
plored  and  surveyed  by  reconnoissance*,  538.8 
miles. 

Total  length  of  raft  journey  on  Part  first 
from  camp  on  Luke  LindemantoFort  Selkirk, 

486.8  miles. 

Total  length  of  raft  journey  on  Yukon  river 
from  Lake  Lindemen  to  Nuklakayet  (being 
the  longest  raft  journey  in  tne  interest  of 
geographical  science),  1303.2  miles 
Total  length  of  Yukon  river,  2043.5  miles. 

*  Part  second  extends  from  Fort  8 elk  irk  to 
Fort  Yukon,  being  the  part  surveyed  "by  recon- 
noissanee,  having  been  explored  by  Mr.  Camp¬ 
bell  of  the  Hudson  Bay  Gompany. 

Part  third  extends  from  Fort  Yukon  to  the 
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—  Lieutenant  Sotrey,  of  the  Alaska  Explor¬ 
ing  Expedition,  reports  to  the  Navy  Depart¬ 
ment  the  arrival  of  himself  and  party  at 
Hinlinlc,  Ounalaska,  June  6.  He  says  the  past 
Winter  was  severe,  and  that  Behring  Sea  was 
never  before  seen  with  such  heavy  ice.  He  will 
go  northward  as  fast  as  the  ice  will  permit. 
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The  authorities 


IX 

at 


Washington 

have  telegraphed  Lieutenant  Stoneyu 
that  the  schooner  Earnest,  at  present 
in  the  use  of  the  coast  survey,  will  be 
brought  down  from  up  the  coast  and 
turned  over  to  him.  The  Lieutenant 
will  leave  San  Francisco  in  about  a 
month  to  explore  the  Putnam  River 
in  Alaska,  u  sing  the  Earnest  to  trans¬ 
port  his  party  and  steam  launch  to 
the  mouth  of  the  river. 
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The  Cruise  of  the  Cutter 
Corwin'. 


REVENUE  AND  RELIEF  WORK. 

‘  t 

Saving’  Lives,  Finding-  a  Harbor 
•  and  Exploring  the  Rivers 
ot  Alaska. 


Coming  in  so  quietly  and  quickly  on  a 
strong  tide  that  the  Merchants’  Exchange 
watchman  failed  to  notice  her,  the  United 
States  revenue  cutter  Thomas  Corwin  passed 
the  Golden  Gate  on  Monday  morning  at  2 
o'clock  and  was  lying  at  anchor  in  the 
stream  before  her  presence  was  known. 
She  has  brought  with  her  a  heavy  budget 
of  news  from  the  Arctic;  the  crews  of  the 
wrecked  whalers,  the  Mabel  and  the  George 
and  Susan,  which  were  lost  on  the  10th  of 
August  ;  the  survivors  oi  the  bark  Napoleon, 
wrecked  in  the  Behring  sea  on  the  5th  of 
May;  a  couple  of  English  tourists;  a  num¬ 
ber  of  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  and  tho  reports  of  various  explorations 
up  the  streams  which  are  either  parallel  to 
or  tributaries  of  the  Yukon.  In  order  to 
present  these  different  subjects  in  intelli¬ 
gent  sequence,  thoy  will  be  treated  under 
various  heads,  the  first  matler  to  be  consid¬ 
ered  being  the  Corwin’s  log. 

THE  STORY  FROM  THE  LOG. 


A  Cutter’s  Work  in  the  Frozen 
Seas  of  the  North. 

The  Corwin  left  San  Francisco  in  May 
last,  her  officers  being  then,  as  they  are 
now,  as  follows:  Captain  M.  A.  Healy,  Com¬ 
mander;  First-Lieutenant  David  A.  Ilall, 
Executive  Officer;  First-Lieutenant,  John 
W.  Howlsou;  Third-Lieutenant  C.  D.  Ken¬ 
nedy,  Navigator;  J.  C.  Cantwell,  Third- 
Lieutenant;  Daniel  F.  Kelly,  Chief  Engi¬ 
neer;  A.  L.  Broadbent,  First  Assistant. 
Engineer;  S.  B.  McLennegan,  Second  As¬ 
sistant  Engineer;  H.  W.  Yemans,  Surgeon  ; 
J.  H.  Douglass,  Filot.  It  may  perhaps  be 
remembered  that  she  broke  her  crank-pin  j 
at  Ounalaska  and  had  to  sail  back  to  this 
port  for  repairs.  These  completed  she 
I  steamed  northward  again,  and  made  such 
good  time  that  she  arrived  at  her  cruising 
ground  only  ten  days  later  than  last  year. 
Otter  island,  St.  Michael’s,  Soiowin  bay  and 
tlie  Indian  settlements  along  tho  Alaskan 
coast  were  visitgd,  chielly  for  the  purpose 
of  breaking  up'  the  whisky  traffic,  which 
is  reported  to  be  growing  yearly  less,  and 
then  on  the  1st  of  July  the  Corwin  broke 
through  the  ice  and  entered  Kotzebue 
sound.  From  there  two  exploring  expedi¬ 
tions  were  sent  out,  one  under  command  of 
Lieutenant  Cantwell,  to  proceed  up  the 
Kowak  river  and  explore  the  region  through 
which  it  flows,  part  of  which  had  never 
1  been  visited  by  a  white  man;  the  other, 
under  command  of  Assistant  Engineer 
McLonnegan,  to  proceed  up  the  hith¬ 
erto  unexplored  Noitak  river.  Proceeding 
still  further  north  the  disabled  bark  Dawn 
was  met  on  July  18th  ana  sowed  to  Grant- 
ley  harbor  for  repairs.  From  July  17lh  to 
the  27th  the  Corwin’s  time  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  Bounding  and  exploring  tire 
Siberian  coast  to  find  the  harbor  reported 
there.  Where  the  harbor  was  said  to  exist 
the  water  was  found  shallow  and  the  road- 
,  stead,  impracticable,  but  on  the  21st  Mel- 
chignie  bay  was  found,  with  fourteen  fatli- 
j  oms  of  water  and  an  almost  land-locked 


entrance.  Steaming  next  across  to  rhe 
Alaskan  seas  she  fell  in  with  the  whaling 
fleet  on  August  9th,  the  shins  being  then 
anchored  near  Wain wright  island,  off  1  oint 
Marsh. 

WRECK  OF  WHALERS. 

The  next  day  a  Btrong  gale  came  up  from 
the  southwest,  which  soon  assumed  a  dan¬ 
gerous  fierceness.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
blow  a  boat  from  the  bark  Abraham  Baker 
was  visiting  the  Corwin,  and  the  crew  at 
once  attempted  to  regain  their  vessel ;  but 
the  sea  rose  so  rapidly  and  became  so  high 
and  rough  that  the  boat  was  cap3izud  when 
very  near  its  ship.  W hen  the  boat  capsized 
the  officer  of  the  deck  on  the  Corwiu  oi- 
deretka  boat  out  to  rescue  the  men,  and  as 
the  alarm  was  giveu,  Lieutenant  Kennedy, 
who  was  below, rushed  up  ana  tumbled  into 
tho  boat  as  she  swung  off,  taking  charge  of 
the  rescue  party.  In  spite  ot  the  sea  ana 
gale,  Lieutenant  Kennedy  reached  the  spot 
and  picned  up  the  men  long  before  the 
Abraham  Baker  could  lower  a  boat  and  get 
away,  a  prompt  action  that  undoubtedly 
saved  the  lives  of  the  five  or  six  wnolers 
who  had  been  thrown  into  the  water,  ihe 
gale  rose  higher,  and  the  cables  beginning 
to  part  right  and  left,  some  of  the  barks 
slipped  their  anchors  put  outto  sea.  Others 
held  on,  but  the  George  and  Susan  and 
the  Mabel  were  not  so  fortunate,  and  after 
staudiug  the  tremendous  strain  for  a  time, 
with  every  sea  going  over  them,  were 
blown  on  to  the  retefs  of  a  lee  shore,  not¬ 
withstanding  the  Corwin’s  attempt  to  throw 
them  a  hawser.  The  George  and  Susan 
struck  the  rocks  heavily  and  began  going  to 
pieces.  The  officers  had  two  boats  lowered 
immediately,  but  the  sea  was  risiug  so  high 
that  the  boats  were  dashed  against  the 
rocks  and  swamped,  throwing  the  occu¬ 
pants  into  the  water,  where  all  were  res¬ 
cued  by  the  Corwin  but  William  Lee,  a 
cooper,  and  James  Evans  and  Gus  \\  ilhelm, 
seamen.  The  Mabel’s  crew  succeeded  In 
gettiiig  ashore  without  loss  of  life,  and  were 
taken  off  next  day  by  the  Corwin.  Tho  gale 
abated  as  the  night  drew  on  and  the  cutter 
at  once  steamed  north  to  see  what  had  be¬ 
come  of  the  rest  of  the  fleet.  Next 
morning  she  towed  down  the  Ohio  along¬ 
side  the  wrecked  barks  for  a  transfer  of  the 
oil  and  whalebone,  and  continuing  her 
good  work,  next  brought  back  the  Frances 
Palmer  to  where  she  had  lost  her  anchors. 
Report  having  reached  Captain  Healey  that 
the  sailor  Joseph  -Radna,  who  belonged 
to  the  wrecked  bark  Reindeer,  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  frozen  feet  on  board  tho  Napoleon, 
he  had  the  man  brought  to  the  cutter,  where 
the  successful  amputation  of  both  feet  was 
accomplished.  The  Corwin  had  now  an 
addition  of  forty-nine  men,  who  were  cared 
for  all  the  time  the  Government  steamer 
was  on  her  cruise.  While  coaling  at  Cape 
Sabine  on  August  17th  word  came  down 
that  the  unfortunate  whaling  fleet  had  been 
caught  in  the  ice.  Steam  was  immediately 
gotten  up  and  the  fleet  overtaken  on  the 
26th,  only  to  find  the  report  unfounded. 


the  kowak  kixer. 

Its  Exploration  by  lieutenant  Cant¬ 
well. 

Lieutenant  Cantwell’s  expedition  was  to 
complete  the  exploration  of  the  Kowak 
river  which  was  partially  traversed  last 
vear’  The  party  vvab  composed  ot  Lieuten¬ 
ant  Cantwell,  commanding;  C.  H.  Town¬ 
send,  naturalist  of  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute,  two  seamen  from  the  Corwiu,  an  In¬ 
dian  interpreter,  and  about  ten  other  In¬ 
dians,  who  acted  as  guides.  The  expedition 
departed  with  a  steam  launch  and  two  na¬ 
tive  boats,  entering  the  Kowak  river  irom 
Hotham  iulet  on  July  2d.  The  party  pro¬ 
ceeded  up  the  river,  traveling  night  and 
Gay  until  the  first  rapids  were  reached  At 
the  rapids  the  steam  launch  could  no 
longer  be  used  ana  the  party  was  dt 
vided.  Townsend  remained  below  with  the 
launch  and  Lieutenant  Cantwell  and  ilie 
remainder  of  the  party  went  further  up  the 
stream.  The  advance  was  made  in  sk.n 
boats,  and  by  working  in  the  water  up  to 
their  waists  the  party  finally  reached  a 
goi"e  which  the  Indians  stated  was  the 
head  of  boat  navigation.  Lieutenant  Cant¬ 
well  made  a  long  circuit  on  foot  to  get  be¬ 
yond  the  barrier.  The  boats  were  drawn 
through  a  passage  in  the  gorge,  during 
which  the  Indian  interpreter  was  swept 
away  by  a  torrent  and  nearly  drowned. 
Above  the  gorge  the  water  was  so  shoal 
ihat  the  boats  had  to  be  pulled,  and  when 
the  current  became  rapid  the  men  waned, 
pushing  the  boats  before  them.  By  work¬ 
ing  sixteen  hours  a  day,  a  distance 
of  fifteen  miles  was  covered.  After 
many  great  difficulties  bad  been 
overcome  and  many  hardships  endured,  the 
source  of  the  river  was  reached,  520  miles 
from  the  mouth.  It  wa3  discovered  that 
there  were  four  largo  lakes  from  which  the 
wafer  came.  One  of  these  lakes  was  so 
deep  that  it  could  not  be  sounded.  It  was 
thought  that  no  white  man  had  ever  before 
penetrated  up  the  river  as  far.  In  return¬ 
ing  it  was  discovered  that  a  portage  be¬ 
tween  the  Kowak  and  Koyoukuk  tivers 
exists  whereby  communication  between 
Kotzebue  sound  and  the  settlement  on  the 
Yukon  is  made  practicable  by  means  of  the 
Yukon  river.  _ 

NAVIGATING  THE  NOITAK. 

Engineer  McLenegau’s  Voyage  Up 
the  Kiver. 

During  the  exploring  expeditions  of 
the  Corwin  in  Alaska  Captain  Healey 
detailed  Assistant  Engineer  Samuel  B. 
McLenegan  to  explore  the  Noitak  river. 
This  stream  flows  into  Hotham  inlet, 
Arctic  ocean,  forty-five  miles  north 
of  the  Arctic  circle  and  thirty-five 


On  this  the  steamer  determined  to  return 
south,  and,  taking  aboard  the  twenty-two 
survivors  of  the  wrecked  Napoleon,  she  said 
good-by  to  tho  fleet  and  headed  for 
Hotham  iulet,  which  she  reached  on  August 
27th,  faking  up  the  Cantwell  and  McLon¬ 
negan  exploring  parties,  which  had  been 
left  there  on  the  1st  of  July.  The  mining 
camp  at  Goldwin  bay  was  reached  on  the  i 
3d  of  September,  and  St.  Michaels  on  the 
4th.  At  the  latter  place  were  found  j 
Lieutenant  H.  F.  Allen  and  Sergeant 
Robertson  of  Troop  E,  Second  United  States 
Cavalry,  and  F.  W.  Ficket,  of  the  United  ! 
States  Signal  Corps,  comprising  the  party 
which  was  sent  out  last  year  by  General 
Miles  to  explore  the  Copper  river  and  the 
region  between  it  and  the  Yukon. 
There  also  were  picked  up  J.  W. 
Garland  and  F.  R.  Beatty,  two 
English  tourists  who  had  made  the  trip  j 
from  the  Great  Slave  lake  by  the  Porcupine,  1 
McKenzie  and  Yukon  rivers  to  the  Pacific 
coast,  unattended.  Both  parties  were  taken 
on  board  the  hospitable  Corwin,  which  by 
this  time  was  as  crowded  as  a  summer  hotel 
at  a  fashionable  watering-place.  On  the 
8th  a  hunting  party  was  landed  at  Hall’s 
islaud,  where  a  Polar  bear  weighing  1600 
pounds  was  shot  by  Mr.  Townsend,  Natural¬ 
ist  of  the  United  States  Fish  Commission, 
for  the  Smithsonian  Institute.  St.  Paul's 
was  reached  on  the  10th  and  Ounalaska  on 
the  15tli.  A  trip  to  the  seal  islands  to  look 
after  pirates  was  made  on  the  23d,  and  on 
October  1st  the  Corwin  left  Ounalaska  for 
San  Francisco,  arriving  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  bringing,  all  told,  103  men,  with 
no  sickuess  on  board  and  having  made  for  I 
her  officers  and  crew  a  lasting  record  of  ' 
good  deeds  done. 


never  visited  by  white  men  previous  to  last 
I  summer.  At  Ounalaska  McLenegan  ob- 

j  tallied  a  skin  canoe,  twenty-seven  feet  in 

I  length.  As  the  Exquimaux  said  that  it  was 
impossible  to  make  the  journey  in  a  canoe, 
he  w»3  unable  to  procure  a  guide  and  de¬ 
termined  to  explore  the  river  without 
native  assistance.  Seaman  Nelson  volun¬ 
teered  to  accompany  him,  and  the  two 
left  the  Corwin  on  July  2d.  The 
voyage  was  not  without  danger,  as  the 
river  was  very  swift  and  in  places  was 
broad  and  shallow  and  full  of  dangerous 
rocks.  As  the  current  ran  from  eight  to 
fifteen  miles  an  hour  the  progress  was  slow, 
only  about  fifteen  miles  being  made  a  day. 
When  about  275  miles  above  the  mouth 
they  were  obliged  to  throw  most  of  their 
provisions  away  to  lighten  tho  canoe.  After 
experiencing  a  greas  deal  of  hardship  from 
exposure  and  dragging  the  canoe  through 
rapids  of  icy  W’ater,  on  July  30th  the  water 
b. came  too  shallow  to  float  the  ennoe,  and 
it  was  left  where  it  could  be  found  on  the 
return  trip.  They  then  pushed  ahead  on 
foot  until  a  small  lake,  which  feeds  one 
branch  of  the  river,  was  reached.  It 
was  400  miles  from  the  seacoast 
and  surrounded  by  snow-banks.  The  re¬ 
turn  journey  was  extremely  hazardous. 
Alter  reaching  the  point  where  the  canoe 
was  found,  great  difficulty  and  danger  were 
experienced  in  shooting  the  rapids  and 
avoiding  protruding  rocks,  The  natives 
were  quite  friendly.  The  entire  Indian 
population  is  about  250  from  the  mouth  of 
the  river  to  the  headwaters.  The  explorers 
niet  Lieutenant  Stoney  and  party  at  Hotham 
inlet,  preparing  to  start  for  the  interior 
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erg  reported  on  bonrA th/A  “vo  w'«mut- 
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Stone v.  Engineer  lieutenant 
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Discoveries 


KIVEBS. 


Made  by  Lieutenant 
Allen’s  Party. 

Lieutenant  H.  T.  Allen  and  Sergeant  Cadv 
Robertson  °f  tne  United  States  Cavalr/and 

5,".  s*“>  °»n»,  w 

es  Army,  who  comprised  the  fnnn« 
river  expedition,  were  seen  by  a  Chronicle 

reporter  at  the  Paiace  Hotel  Monday  night 

During  the  day  they  ha  1  made  a  ton r 
about  the  city  while  dressed  in  their  suits  of 
tionS  Thp  furs  and  attracted  much  aUen- 
for  the  party, Tnd'saJd  **  Spokosma“ 

“'S*  w«re  detailed  by  General  Miles  of 

as?  €=* e«&""  ®s 

mG*™  e.riouM°  resr  •  ?»• 

ssssssi™ 

manj  lakes.  Here  the  Indians  are  verv 
sparse.  A  peculiar  feature  among  these  ra-  t 
tive  Indians  is  that  each  tvone,  or  chief  has  I 
trom  two  to  six  vassals.  No  Indians  can  be 
employed  without  consulting  a  tyone 
Hie  natives  live  mostly  on  fish,  roofs 

Uime  rtholt8fi  1  At  the  timc  w®  'vere 
tbe.  bsb  season  was  over,  and 

of  the  tm!1’6  bUt  •  fCW  rabbits>  many 
We,'e  ln  ®  starving  condition, 
careful notes  were  made  ot  our  geological 
nnneralogical  and  meteorological  observa- 
tions.  There  appears  to  be  plenty  ot  copper 
and  silver,  but  we  discovered  no  free  cola 
Ihe  mineral  resource  is  in  the  apex  or 
mountain  system,  and  lies  south  of  the 
iukon  in  the  Alaskan  ranges  and  in  the 
spurs  ot  the  St.  Pllias  mountains.  Notice¬ 
able  features  of  the  Copper  river  are  that  it 
falls  seven  feet  to  the  mile,  has  manv  gla- 
cieis,  various  channels,  and  thd'enthe  river 
is  a  torrent  from  source  to  mouth.  Our  ex¬ 
peditions  by  water  were  all  made  in  skin 
boats,  as  steam  launches  could  not  be  used. 
Along  the  Tonanah  anew  animal  called  the  ’ 
tebay  was  discovered.  It  is  a  species  ofsheep 
or  goat  and  abounds  among  the  loftiest 
peaks  ot  the  highest  mountains.  A  portage 
was  made  over  the  Yukon  mountains  to  the 
Houitok  river,  which  ilows  down  to  the 
lukon.  We  went  up  the  Houkok  river  175 
runes  in  birch  canoes  and  from  thence  to 
the  mouth,  750  miles.  At  one  time  we 
were  within  the  Arctic  circle,  where  fossil¬ 
ized  bones  of  mammoth  animals  were 
jouud.  The  next  course  was  down  the  Yu¬ 
kon  to  St.  Michaels,  where  we  were  taken 
on  board  the  Corwin.” 

Lieutenant  Allen  will  make  a  report  to 
the  Department  of  the  Columbia,  and  until 
then  ho  is  reticent  as  to  the  extent  of  his 
discoveries.  The  party  brought  mineralog- 
ical  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti¬ 
tute. 
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Prom  Winnipeg  to  Great  Slave 
Lake, 

And.  Into  the  Arctic  Circle  to  the 
Yukon. 

Remarkable  Trip  of  Two  Eng¬ 
lish  Tourists. 


sy 


Messrs.  J.  W.  Garland  and  F.  R. 
Beatty,  two  English  tourists  who  have 
been  mentioned  on  several  occasions  in 
our  telegraphic  reports  as  having  made 
the  northern  overland  trip  from  the  east 
and  down  the  Yukon  to  St.  Michaels,  ar¬ 
rived  yesterday  on  the  Mexico  from  San 
Francisco  and  are  at  the  Driard.  The 
former  is  a  hale  and  hearty  gentleman  of 
abou  60,  while  the  latter  is  between  35 
and  40  years  of  age.  To  a  reporter  of 
The  Colonist  last  evening  Mr.  Garland 
stated  that  he  had  been  persistently  asked 
by  San  Francisco  reporters  about  the 
trip,  but  had  al  ways  refrained  from  stating 
anything.  With  this  cheering  assurance 
to  begin  with,  the  sciibe  ventured  a  few 
questions. 

THB  TWO  TOURISTS 

started  from  their  home  in  Berkshire, 
England,  about  twelve  mouths  ago,  and 
came  on  to  Winnipeg  and  theuce  tn'Prince 
Albert)  Northwest  territory.  From  that 
point  the  two  traveled  alone  to  Green 
lake,  packing  their  canoe  and  Drovisions 
gith  them.  Thence  to  Isle  la  Crosse,  to 
Fort  Fond  du  Lac,  on  Lake  Athabasea, 
north  via  Slave  river  to  Fort  Resolution, 
on  Great  Slave  lake,  where  the  winter  was 
passed  at  the  H.  B.  Co.’s  post.  Although 
the  thermometer  was  down  to  60°  below 
zero,  Mr.  Garland  said  it  was  one  of  the 
most  delightful  winters  he  had  overspent. 
There  was  only  one  to  exceed  it— that  of 
South  Africa.  From  the  post  trips  were 
made  in  all  directions  by 

SLEDS  DRAWN  BY  DOG-TEAMS. 

Notwithstanding  the  intense  cold,  with 
the  exception  of  feet,  hands  and  head, 
there  was  no  extra  clothing  used.  All 
along  the  officers  of  the  H.  B.  Co.  had 
been  most  hospitable  and  were  delighted 
to  meet  the  two  adventurous  tourists. 
Winter  diet  is  rather  limited,  being  con¬ 
fined  exclusively  to  fish  and  venison,  and 
when  the  latter  is  scarce  it  is  rather  a  se¬ 
rious  outlook.  On  the  8th  of  June  the 
two  tourists  parted  rather  regretfully 
from  their  far  northern  friends,  and  by 
the  upper  arm  ef  Great  Slave  lake  reached 
THE  MACKENZIE  RIVER, 

and  then  canoed  northward,  calling  at 
the  various  posts  on  the  route,  until  Fort 
Good  Hope  was  reached,  where  Indians 
were  procured  and  the  canoe  packed  over 
the  mountains  until  Porcupine  river  was 
met  with.  Here  the  Indians  were  dis¬ 
missed  and  the  canoe  taken  again.  There 
are  a  number  of  rapids  in  this  river,  and 
frequently  the  travelers  were  delayed  a 
couple  of  days  on  account  of  high  wind,  j 
fearing  being  swamped  in  the  rapids  with 
a  heavily-laden  canoe. 

THE  YUKON 
was  at  last  reached,  down  which  great 
river  the  tourists  canoed  until  a  little 
steamer  belonging  to  the  Alaska  com¬ 
mercial  company  was  met  which  they 
boarded  and  were  brought  down  to  St. 
Michaels.  Here  they  were  again  favored 
by  meeting  the  U.  S.  steamer  Corwin,  by 
which  they  took  passage  for  San  Francis- 


CO.  This  was  in  the  latter  P« t  ot  August. 
The  trip  on  the  steamer  was  most  inter 
estinK  as  the  opportunity  was  aftorded  of 
seeing  a  fur  seal  hunt  at  Seal  islands.  A 

number  of  sea  lions  were  also  shot,  and 

on  the  way  down  a  large  polar  bear  was 

hunted.  This  was  more  exciting  than 

tier  hunt,  and  on  coming  up  with 
the  arctic  bruin, 

to  use  Mr.  Garland’s  words,  “a  couple  of 
buHets  were  put  into  him  before  he  could 
»av  Jack  Robinson.”  The  bear  weighed 
about  1800  pounds, the  skin  of  which  wil 
be  stuffed  and  forwarded  to  the  bmithson- 

i*Ve.'r“UG»rlanJ  and  Beat..?  are  n.  w  on 

their  way  to  Winnipeg,  and  will  1«Ave  f 
that  point  via  the  Northern  Pacific,  and 
from  thence  to  their  English  home  The 

two  gentlemen  have  accomplished  a 

unique  feat  in  making  the  trip  for  the 
most  part  alone  and 

WITHOUT  A  COMPASS, 

only  a  poor  kind  of  a  map  being  their 
guide.  ^  The  trip  was  never  made  before 
bv  an  Indian,  and  only  one  white  man  is 
knowu  to  have  accomplished  it,  he  being 
a  deserter  of  the  H  B.  Co.  lae  danger 
ous  undertaking  was  commenced  merely 
for  pleasure  and  that  love  cf  adventure 
which  has  ever  characterized  the  English 
race,  who  have  been  the  pioneers  in  al¬ 
most  every  part  *  f  the  habitable  and  un 
inhabitable  globe.  They  have  no  inten¬ 
tion  of  publishing  a  book  of  their  travels, 
In  fact  Mr.  Garland  said  he  was  not  so 
foolish  as  to  write  one.” 

The  two  travellers  are  charmed  with 
the  magnificence  of  the  country  and  the 
excitement  of  the  trip,  and  they  certainly 
deserve  great  credit  for  their  pluck  and 
endurance  in  so  successfully  accomplish¬ 
ing  so  hazardous  an  undertaking. 

■Victoria  Notes. 


Victoria,  B.  0.,  Sept.  16.-Two  arriv¬ 
als  from  Behring  Sea  bring  4369  Beal 
skins.  Of  these  the  schooner  Mary 
Ellen,  fitted  out  at  San  Franoisco,  brings 
2309,  and  the  schooner  Favorite,  of  Vic¬ 
toria,  2060  skins.  Schooner  Sau  Diego, 
of  San  Francisco,  with  a  fair  catch,  was 
spoken  August  25th. 

*  v icTtolria  Notes. 

Victoria,  B.  G.  Sept.  2S — The  body 
of  George  Coleman,  the  missing  hotel 
keeper,  waft  ft  und  in  Elk  Lake,  six 
|  miles  from  town.  ..here  it  is  supposed 
that  ho  drowned  himself  in  a  fit  of  de¬ 
lirium  on  the  night  of  his  disappearance. 

The  damage  to  the  Ancon's  machinery 
was  slight  aud  was  quickly  repaired. 
She  sailed  again  this  morning. 

The  American  sealing  schooner  Van¬ 
derbilt  of  San  Francisco  arrived  today, 
bringing  only  1234  seals.  On  the  pas¬ 
sage  down  she  encountered  a  terrific 
gale,  during  which  Joseph  Smith,  a  seal 
hunter,  was  washed  overboard  and 
drowned.  Three  boats  were  stove,  and 
the  vessel  was  considerably  damaged. 
The  captain  fears  that  the  Sau  Francisco 
sealer  San  Diego  foundered  in  the  same 
gale. 
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cisco.  - 

The  Montana  Lost.— Steamer  St. 

Paul,  just  down  from  Ounalaska,  brings 
word  of  the  stranding  at  Newshagak, 

July  27th,  of  the  bark  Montana.  The 
bark  is  believed  to  be  a  total  loss,  ant 
her  owners  estimate  her  value  at  $12,000 
The  crew  were  all  saved.  Tl*p  Montana 
is  a  familiar  coaster,  having  made  a 
hundred  trips  here  with  merchandise  and  1 

for  coal  and  lumber. 

OFF  FOR  ALASKA. 

New  York,  Nov.  S.-f8pecial.  J— The  United 

States  revenue  cutler  Bear,  which  formed  a  part 
of  the  Greely  relief  expedition  fifteen  months  ago 

sailed  to-day  for  Puget  sound  and  Alaska  She 
will  touch  at  several  ports  on  her  way,  and  will 
hardly  reach  San  Francisco  before  the  middle  of  , 
February.  The  Bear  will  cruise  along  the  Alaskan 
Sui  tor  .bout  wo  years.  Her  prlncrpel  <1« 

Will  he  to  prevent  illicit  trade  m  whtshy^  Sue 
will  cruise  in  the  North  Pacific  every  summer  to 
assist  any  whaling  vessels  needing  help,  r 
Bear  is  a  bark-rigged  steam  vessel  of  4bS  tons, . 
built  in  Dundee  in  1874,  and  first  used  as  a  steam 
whaler.  She  was  purchased  by  the  United  States 

in  1884,  and  used  as  a  supply  ship  to  the  Greely  re¬ 
lief  expedition. _ _ _ _ 

fitting  up  A  new  cruiser  an  ice  batterer 

FOR  SERVICE  IN  ARCTIC  SEiS.  J  >  A  d 
The  fleet  of  the  United  States  Revenue  Marine 
under  the  control  of  the  Treasury  Department,  has 

ever  she  woulU  De  portant  changes  would 

active  service  vai J  undoubtedly  be  done 

have  to  be  made.  .  -  vogue  in  the  Treasury 

under  the  contract  ^Tltood  deal'll  ox- 

Department.  V^Vadopted  by  the  Navy  Depart- 
whfen  in  the  nature  of  things  is  extra va- 
“n.  ’ancl  uot  always  satisfactory.  Specifications 
for  bids  are  being  prepared;  some  have  already 

bTn  thonhi“tdplaco  the  rig  of  the  vessel,  as  pro- 
nosed  will  be  that  of  bark,  instead  of  sum-  this 
f3  handier  and  better.  The  engines,  which  are  of  a 
compound  type,  will  be  thoroughly  overhauled  and 
round  reel.  An  auxiliary  donkey  boiler  will  be  given 
her  “or  hoisting  work.  The  quarter  deck  will  be 
lengthened  in  order  to  afford  space  for  a  com- 
for  table  cabin  and  ward  room,  the  latter  tor  a  large 

StThe<ship  is  unusually  well  built,  in  view  of  the 
sneclaliy  dangerous  service  in  the  Arctic  sea,  as  a 
whaler  she  would  be  culled  upon  to  perform.  Her 
frame  is  of  heavy  oak,  and  strappod  and  kneed 
with  iron.  She  is  planked  with  three  inch- s  of 
oak  and  sheathed  with  three  and  one-half  inches  ° 
the  same  wood.  There  are  seventeen  feet  ol  dead 
wood  in  forward,  and  the  bow  is  sheathed  with 
heavy  iron  plates  to  protect  the  hull  against  ice. 
The  lower  hold  is  braced  in  every  conceivable 
manner  with  heavy  timbers  to  prevent  being 
crushed  in  a  nip.  ..... 

The  men,  who  will  number  fifty,  will  be  housed 
in  the  house  on  the  main  deck,  which  will  be  re¬ 
tained.  This  is  built  double  aud  felt  lined. 

The  ship  is  about  ten  years  old,  688  tons  new 
measurement,  1,300  tons  displacement.  She  has 
a  tubulated  hoisting  propeller,  four  blacled,  aud 
j  with  eight  tons  of  coal  she  can  steam  200  miles, 
under  fair  conditions,  in  twenty-four  hours.  She 
can  easily  make  the  passage  around  the  world  under  . 
sail  alone.  She  is  amply  supplied  with  duplicate 
parts  of  important  features  in  fittings.  She  has 
three  spare  propellers  and  one  extra  rudder  com¬ 
plete  and  ready  for  hanging.  When  ready  for  her 
cruise  she  will  draw  eighteen  feet  of  water.  Her 
complement  will  consist  of  one  captain,  five  lieu¬ 
tenants,  surgeon,  three  engineers  and  fifly  men. 
She  will  carry  a  light  armament  of  modern  guns, 
including  the  Gatliug  and  Hotchkiss  machine  guns. 

The  Thetis  will  serve  lu  Alaeka  waters  for  the 
protection  of  the  valuable  seal  fisheries  in  that 
distant  quarter  of  the  globe  and  for  the  prevention 
of  illicit  trade  in  spirits  aud  small  arms.  She  will 
sail  for  San  Francisco  some  time  in  October  next, 

fill  fl  tllBllGO  lO  Oil  tllilRiv  a  .  lt’-i  /»li  nneenn  A  wptirt  urk  n  Live 


visit  northern  waters  in  pursuit  or  oil  ana 
quently  are  lost  in  the  ice.  It  will  be  a  part  ot  the 
duty  of  the  Thetis  to  make  a  cruise  in  that  quarter 
to  assist  and  succor  unfortunate  seamen. 
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THE  BEAli  STARTS  FOR  ALASKA. 

All  the  steamers  and  tugs  that  lay  near  the  anchor¬ 
age  of  the  United  States  revenue  cutter  Bear,  ofl’ 
Staten  Island,  blew  an  enthusiastic  parting  salute  as 
the  stout  little  vessel  started  through  the  fog  on  her 
long  voyage  to  Alaska.  The  officers  on  board  gath¬ 
ered  at  the  bow  and  waved  an  indistinct  farewell  to 
Fort  Hamilton  as  they  passed  through  the  Narrows 
and  saw  the  national  flag  on  land  for  tlio  last  time 
before  they  arrive  at  San  Francisco.  The  Bear  will 
touch  at  Valparaiso  on  the  voyage. 
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EXPLOBITW*  ME  FASS  NOJiTZff. 

Miles’  Oymiou  of  Aieut. 

Allen’s  Accomplishments  in  Alaska. 

Chicago,  Oct.  15. — General  Nelson  A. 
Miles,  who  is- in  the  city,  received  a  tele¬ 
gram  yesterday  from  Lieutenant  Henry 
1.  Allen,  of  the  Second  CavAlry,  stating 
that  he  has  arrived  safely  at  San  Francisco 
aftei  his  Alaska  explorations,  having 
completed  a  journey  through  the  regions 
of  the  far  North,  which,  in  the  opinion 
of  General  Miles,  excelled  all  explora 
tions  on  the  American  Continent  since 
Lewis  and  Clarke,  and  the  world’s  record 
since  Livingstone.  Lieutenant  Allen 
left  Sitka  last.  February  and  journeyed  to 
the  mouth  of  the  Copper  River,  which 
he  followed  until  he  reached  the  great 
Alaskan  Range  cf  mountains.  These  he 
crossed  on  snow  shoes,  to  the  head  of  the 
Tenuah  River — in  itself  a  marvelous  ac¬ 
complishment.  For  700  or  800  miles  he 
followed  the  Tennah  until  it  emptied  in¬ 
to  the  Takou,  the  great  river  of  the 
North,  to  its  mouth,  a'distance  of  400  or 
500  miles  more.  Upon  the  completion 
of  his  great  journey  Lieutenant  Allen  re¬ 
paired  to  Fort  Michael,  on  the  Behrings, 
and  returned  on  the  steamer  Corwin. 

The  explora' ion  of  die  Tenuah  auu 
Takon  Rivers  has  been  the  ambition  of 
explorers  long  before  Alaska  came  into 
the  possession  of  the  United  States,  but 
the  Russians  failed  each  time  it  was  at¬ 
tempted.  Since  then  several  explorations 
by  American  officers  have  ended  in  fail¬ 
ure,  until  among  the  army  officers  on  the 
Pacific  coast  the  feat  came  to  be  consider¬ 
ed  well  nigh  impossible.  Lieutenant 
Allen’s  companions  were  a  Sergeant  and 
an  officer  of  the  Signal  Corps,  together 
with  the  Indians  whom  he  persuaded  to 
join  him. 
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eeived  ofHie  in  th  ire  the  barks 
Napoleon  and  Gazelle,  in  latitude  60  de¬ 
grees  north  and  ip.ngitude .  170  degress  A' 
minutes.  All  the  boats  were  manned  by 
their  respective  crews  and  an  eitdeavor 
made  to  reach  a  place  of  safety..  Two 
boats  were  tost,  and  all  on  board,  number¬ 
ing  eighteen  persons,  perished.  Four 
men  in  the  other  boats  were  frozen  to 
death. 

The  steamers  Balaeva  and  Thrasher, 
and  the  barks  Atlantic,  Arnold,  Dawn, 
Young,  Phoenix  and  Elisa  were  also 
badly  damaged  by  ice. 

Agents  at  St.  George  and  St.  Paul  re¬ 
port  that  no  marauding  vessels  have  been 
seen  so  far  this  season.  Natives  at  Cape 
Prince  of  Wales  and  on  the  Diomede 
islands  were  found  peaceful  and  thriving. 


CBCISE  OF  THE  COBWIfb 

Two  Burks  Wrecked  and  Eighteen  Persons  Drowned 
—Other  Intelligence. 

Washington,  Aug.  it.— The  acting  secretary  of 
the  treasury  has  received  a  renort  .from  Gant. 
Healy,  commanding  the  revenue  steamer  Corwm, 
in  regard  to  his  cruise  in  the  Alaskan  waters. 
The  report  is  dated  Port  Clarence,  A.  T..  July  10th. 
Lieut.  Benham  and  two  seamen  were  left  on  Otter 
island,  early  in  the  cruise,  for  the  protection  of 
seals,  relieving  Lieut.  Cantwell  from  that  duty. 
No  evidence  of  illicit  trade  was  found  among  any 
whaling  vessels.  Information  was  received  of  the 
loss  in  the  ice  of  the  barks  Napoleon  and  Gazelle, 
in' latitude  CO  deg.  north  and  longitude  170  deg.  20 
min.  All  the  boats  were  manned  by  their  respect¬ 
ive  crews  and  an  endeavor  made  to  reach  a  place 
of  safety.  Two  boats  were  lost  and  all  on  board, 
numbering  eighteen  persons,  perished.  Four  men 
in  the  other  boats  were  frozen  to  death. 

The  steamers  Balaeva  and  Thrasher,  and  the 
barks  Atlantic,  Arnold,  Dawn,  Young,  Phceuix 
and  Eliza  were  also  badly  damaged  by  ice. 

Agents  at  St.  George  arid  St.  Paul  report  that  no 
marauding  vessels  have  been  seen  so  far  this  sea¬ 
son.  Natives  at  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  and  on  the 
Diomede  islands  were  found  peaceful  and  thriv¬ 
ing. 

At  Hatbam  inlet  Lieut.  Caldwell  and  three  men 
were  dispatched  with  a  steam  launch  to  explore 
the  Kowak  river,  and  if  possible  reach  its  head¬ 
waters.  Another  expedition  was  dispatched  un¬ 
der  Second  Assistant  Engineer  MeLonegan,  to  ex¬ 
plore  the  Noyataz  river.  Successful  results  are 
received  from  boih. 

Up  to  July  50  nothing  had  been  heard  at  Hat- 
ham  inlet  of  the  schooner  Vikiug,  having  on  board 
a  naval  expedition  under  Lieut.  G.  Rt.Stonov.  The 
Corwin  will  extend  her  cruise  to  Kotzebue  sound. 

PROTESTS  (AGAINST  DAYVNE’S  APPOINTMENT. 

—  ~uw  York.  Aug.  13.— A  Washington  special 
says-  Protests  have  been  received  here  from  Ore¬ 
gon  against  the  appointment  of  Edward  J.  Dawne- 
of  that  state,  as  United  States judge  for  AUskA. 
There  is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject,  but  ms 
name  lias  been  coupled  with  the  discussion  about  a 
letter  which  tbe  president  wrote  on  the  istinst.  , 
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FROM  LIEUT.  STONEV’S  PARTY. 

San  Francisco.  Aug.  2'. -Lieut.  Purcell,  who 
went  with  Lieut.  Stoney  to  Alaska,  to  exnlore  the 
great  Putnam  river,  returned  here  yesterday,  on 
the  whaling  tender  Thomas  Pope.  Purcell  re¬ 
ports  that  before  proceeding  up  the  river  the  party 
visited  the  newly  formed  Bogolesar  volcano.  They 
noticed  little  change  in  it,  except  less  smoke,  and 
a  sand  spit  was  forming  to  the  westward  of  it. 
On  July  Stoney  reached  Holham  inlet,  into  which 
the  Putnam  river  empties.  He  intended  to  as¬ 
cend  the  river  as  far  as  his  large  steam  launch 
would  carry  hint,  and  then  go  into  winter  quarters. 
The  party  would  then  divide  up  into  sledging  par¬ 
ties  for  the  purnose  of  exploring  northern  Alaska, 
As  soon  as  navigation  reopened  he  intended  to 
come  down  the  Putnam. river  and  explore  the 
Notak  ri\rer,  which  empties  into  an  inlet  north  of 
the  Putnam.  Purcell  reports  the  party  all  well  at 
the  time  he  left,  and  that  the  expedition  intended 
returning  here  next  fall. 

FROM  THE  ARCTIC. 

The  whaling  tender  Thomas  Pope  arrived  from 
the  Arctic  ocean  yesterday.  She  reports  leaving 
there  on  July  18-  She  brought  down  lOo.OOO 
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THE  FRIEND  OF  MISSIONS, 

Bishop  lilenjammoff, ' 


MISSIONARY  TO  THE  KURILE  AND  ALEUTIAN 

ISLANDS. 


BISHOP  WENJAMINOFF  was  born  in  1797 
in  a  little  Siberian  village,  and  was  the  son  of 
the  Russian  sexton,  Eusebius  Vapoff.  He  lost  his 
father  at  the  age  of  six.  An  uncle  then  took  charge 
of  him  and  had  him  taught  to  read  and  write.  At 
the  end  of  a  year  he  read  so  well  that  it  was  felt  to 
be  for  the  good  of  the  church  that  he  should 
read  the  Scriptures  aloud  there.  The  instruction 
which  he  recieved  was  very  scanty,  while  the  supply 
of  his  bodily  needs  was  still  more  so,  not  only  in 
his  uncle’s  house,  but  also  in  the  school  at  Irkutsk, 
where  he  was  sent  to  be  brought  up  as  a  priest. 
But  hardship  seemed  only  to  increase  his  strength. 
He  studied  diligently,  not  only  theology,  but  philoso¬ 
phy  and  rhetoric,  and  at  the  same  time  invented  a 
water-clock  and  a  pocket  sun-dial.  In  due  course 
he  was  ordained  deacon,  and  afterwards  priest,  and 
then  worked  at  Irkutsk  quietly  and  in  poverty  till 
1823,  when  the  bishop  asked  him  to  go  to  the  Rus¬ 
sian  colony  in  Unalaska.  At  first  Wenjaminoff 
shrank  from  the  undertaking  on  account  of  the 
great  distance,  the  hard  climate,  and  the  savage 
character  of  the  inhabitants.  A  Siberian,  however, 
who  had  been  forty  years  in  the  Aleutian  Islands, 
spoke  one  day,  in  his  presence,  of  the  eagerness  of 
the  people  there  to  hear  the  word  of  God,  and  as 
he  spoke  the  desire  to  go  to  them  suddenly  took 
possession  of  Wenjaminoff’s  heart.  From  that  time 
he  took  but  little  account  of  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  which  stood  in  the  way. 

It  has  been  well  said  of  the  Aleutian  Islands  : 
“  Volcanoes  smoke  under  a  grey  sky.  Dull  under¬ 
ground  noises  are  heard,  and  from  time  to  time  the 
earth  trembles,  mighty  waterfalls  are  tossed  down 
the  mountain  sides,  and  sulphurous  fountains 
abound;  while  round  all  this  rolls  and  rages  the  wild 
sea.”  Wenjaminoff  was  the  first  priest  on  Unalaska. 
At  first  he  lived  in  a  wretched  mud  hut  till  a  proper 
church  and  house  could  be  built  by  his  own  hands. 
He  learnt  the  language  from  the  people  while  he 
was  teaching  them  to  set  bricks,  forge  iron,  build 
houses,  etc.  As  often  as  he  could  he  assembled  both 
heathen  and  Christians  to  instruct  them  in  the  Faw 
and  the  Gospel.  A  great  part  of  the  year  was  spent 
in  visiting  the  other  islands,  often  at  the  risk  of  his 
life.  He  found  time  also  to  translate  the  Gospel  of 
Matthew  and  the  Russian  catechism  into  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  the  Aleutian  Islands,  and  to  write  a  diction¬ 
ary  and  grammar  for  the  schools  which  he  founded. 
For  ten  years  Wenjaminoff  worked  thus,  and  was 
then  removed  to  New  Archangel  to  found  a  Mission 
among  the  cruel  Kolasher,  on  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Sitka.  Here  he  had  to  begin  the  work 

anew  from  the  very  beginning.  He  was  not  dis¬ 
heartened  by  this,  but  he  felt  that  he  could  no 


longer  stand  alone.  He  therefore  concluded  to 


”  newly-formed  bishopric  of  Kamtchatka,  Kurile  and 
Alaska,  with  its  seat  at  New  Archangel.  With  but 
little  intermission  he  visited  in  turn  all  the  places  in 
his  wide  diocese,  sometimes  travelling  for  twenty- 
five  days  together  through  a  desert  of  snow  without  * 
seeing  one  human  habitation.  Such  journeys  were!1  j 
performed  in  a  “coffin-like  sledge  drawn  by  dogs,” 
which  he  guided  by  knocking  on  the  right  or  left 
hand  side  of  the  sledge,  according  to  the  direction  ' 
he  wished  them  to  take.  In  other  parts  the  bishop 
journeyed  for  thousands  of  miles  drawn  by  reindeer, 
and  was  often  obliged  to  face  the  stormy  Aleutian 
and  Kamtchatkan  seas.  On  one  occasion  his  vessel 
was  driven  up  and  down  for  a  whole  month  without 
a  single  sunbeam  to  cheer  the  darkness,  while 
scarcity  of  food  and  water  added  to  the  suffering. 
The  bishop’s  skill  in  languages,  kind-heartedness, 
and  gentle  manners  won  the  hearts  of  the  heathen, 
and  his  simple  plain  preaching  found  everywhere 
willing  hearers.  He  also  ordained  some  of  his  best 
pupils  as  priests,  and  set  them  over  the  different 
churches.  For  these  fruitful  labours  he  was  chosen 
archbishop  in  1850,  and  in  1853  the  Takul  district 
was  added  to  those  already  under  his  care.  He  now 
removed  to  Irkutsk,  but  much  time  was  still  occu¬ 
pied  in  itinerating.  He  spent  the  year  1856  by  the 
j  river  Amur,  and  in  1862,  having  placed  two  bishops 
in  Irkutsk  and  New  Archangel,  he  settled  there  for 
good.  He  also  extended  his  missionary  efforts  to 
the  Mongals  and  Chinese,  and  left  no  inhabited 
place  in  this  region  unvisited.  In  1868  came  the 
sudden  and  unexpected  call  to  fill  the  Metropolitan 
chair,  Philaret  himself  having  chosen  him  as  his 
successor.  At  the  age  of  71  he  undertook  this 
arduous  and  responsible  post,  and  filled  it  for  ten 
years  among  difficulties  of  all  kinds,  till  on  the  31st 
March,  1879,  he  entered  upon  fuller  service  above. 

M.  A.  W. 


travel  to  St.  Petersburg,  lay  the  condition  of  these 
Russian  colonies  before  the  Synod,  and  beg  for 
help.  The  Metropolitan  Philaret  entered  with 
interest  into  his  plans,  and  helped  him  in  collecting 
funds  to  carry  them  out. 

In  1840  Wenjaminoff  was  made  bishop  of  the 


THE  ALASKA  SEAL  FISHERY  INQUIRY. 


Thk  charges  of  congressman  iienley  denied 

—MR.  HEWITT  SUGGESTS  A  TRIP  TO  ALASKA. 

IRT  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBtLVE.l 

Washington,  March  28.-The  House  Ways 

and  Means  Committee  to-day  listened  to  statements  and 
arguments  by  Congressman  Henley,  of  California,  in 
favor  of  the  investigation  proposed  by  his  resolution 
into  the  affairs  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The 
movement  for  an  investigation  seems  to  bo  instigated  by 
certain  persons  in  California  wlio  are  anxious  to  obtain 
for  themselves  the  advantages  and  profits  now 
enjoyed  by  tne  Alaska  Commercial  Companv 
which  seems  to  be  making  a  great  deal  of 
money,  and  by  a  few  Democratic  politicians 
StnW tlla,n  e?pect  t0  mak®  S(>me.  political  cap- 
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TU©  United  States  Invaded. 

A  startling  story  of  invasion  and  insult 
comes  from  Alaska,  via  London  and  St.  Pe- 
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tersburg.  It  is  reported  that  a  number  of 
tiading  vessels  appeared  before  tho  island 
of  Tjulenij,  drove  away  a  guard  ship  and 
landed  a  number  of  armed  men.  As  tho 
guard  was  maintained  by  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  which  is  about  all  there 
is  in  Alaska  to  maintain  our  nation’s  name 
and  dignity,  the  marauders  ought  to  be  se¬ 
verely  punished.  But  who  is  to  do  it  ?  Cer¬ 
tainly  not  our  navy,  which  has  all  it  can  do 
to  hold  itself  together  without  endeavoring 
to  hold  all  the  islands  with  which  the  Alaska 
coast  is  dotted.  The  invaders  may  be  seal 
hunters;  they  may  be  only  traders  of  rum 
and  tobacco  for  skins,  fish  and  oil;  but  no 
matter  who  or  what  they  are  they  probably 
will  have  undisputed  possession  of  the 
island  with  the  unpronounceable  name  until 
they  have  worked  it  for.  all  it  is  worth.  This 
is  a  great  country;  no  other  civilized  nation 
has  a  government  that  could  survive  such 
contemptuous  treatment. 


ilief  Ship. — The  United  States  reve¬ 
nue  steamer  Bear,  on  her  way  from  New 
York  to  Sau  Francisco,  arrived  at  Valpa¬ 
raiso  January  10th.  The  Bear  is  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Alfred  B.  Davis.  It  iB 
believed  the  intention  of  the  treasury  de¬ 
partment  is,  when  she  arrives  in  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  to  send  her  north  in  search  of  the 
crew  of  the  bark  Amethist,  relieving  the 
steamer  Bichard  Bush,  Captain  Calvin 
Hooper  will  no  doubt  continue  the  search 
with  the  steamer  Bear. 


Local  and  Provincial  News.  ’ 


Missions  for  Alaska. 

New  York,  March  21. — A  special 
from  Bethlehem,  Pennsylvania,  says: 
Rev.  M.  W.  Fland,  who,  with  Rev.  Mr. 
Hartman,  was  sent  last  summer  to 
Alaska  by  the  church  on  an  exploring 
tour,  to  secure  a  foothold  for  a  Christian 
mission  in  that  territory’,  yesterday  re¬ 
ceived  from  Washington  a  commission  as 
an  officer  of  the  signal  service  bureau, 
and  Sunday  night  will  be  ordained  a 
deacon  of  the  Moravian  church,  at  this 
place.  He  will  be  accompanied  to 
Alaska  by  his  wife.  Rev.  John  Kilbuck, 
a  Cherokee  Indian,  and  wife,  and  Hans 
Forgerson,  a  Norwegian  and  lay  mis¬ 
sionary  are  of  the  party,  and  will  shortly 
sail  for  San  Francisco.  The  instruments 
of  the  signal  service  station  have  been 
sent  in  care  Oi  the  Alaska  Commercial 
company  of  that  city’. 


EDUCATION  RJ  AiSAo 


_  '  T*ifor- 

What  Is  Said  About  the  Rev.  Mr.  Jack¬ 


son's  Scheme. 


Lafayette,  Ind.,  September  12.— 
Mayor  Louis  Kimmell,  special  agent  of  the 
United  States  Treasury  for  Alaska,  who  has 
just  returned  from  a  two  years’  stay  at  St. 
George’s  Island,  Alaska,  was  to-day  handed 
an  extract  from  a  lecture  delivered  in  Wash¬ 


ington  last  spring  by  the  Bev.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  in  which  the  latter  referred  to  the  edu¬ 
cational  need  of  Alaska,  in  aid  of  which  he 
had  petitioned  Congress  for  consid¬ 
erable  appropriation.  “Jackson  is  a 
Presbyterian  missionafy,”  said  Mr. 
Ivimmell,  “who  operated  between 
Wrangle  and  SUka  and  his  begging 
in  aid  of  Alaska  ha*  aroused  the  indignation 
of  every  intelligent  man  who  is  familiar 
with  the  circumstances  and  corfditions  of 
that  cold  country.  The  truth  is,  not  more 
than  four  schools^ could  be  established  in 
that  whole  country.  The  few  children  are 
widely  scattered.  It.  is  nonsense  to  talk 
about  appropriating  $50,000  to  $100,000  for 
Alaskan  schools. 


From  the  Daily  Colonist,  January  9. 


Revenue  cutter  Richard  Rush  sailed  at 
9  this  morning  on  her  way  north,  stop¬ 
ping  at  Departure  bay  to  fill  up  with  coal. 
She  took  on  board  yesterday  at  the  smelt¬ 
ing  works  at  Irondale  some  20  tons  of  pig 
iron  as  ballast,  finding  that  on  her  trip  up 
from  San  Francisco  she  was  too  light  to- 
carrv  sail. 

UDjCuX.  -  *  ~ 

The  whaling  fleet  in  the  arctic  seas  has  met 
with  a  great  disaster.  In  September  last,  while 
vhasing  an  immense  school  of  whales  beyond 
-/ape  Behring,  the  fleet  was  hemmed  in  by  ice- 
uoes,  some  of  the  vessels  being  sunk  at  once  or 
driven  ashore.  Finding  their  lives  in  imminent 
peril,  the  captains  concluded  to  abandon  all  the 
vessels  most  dangerously  situated,  and  betake 
themselves  to  those  that  had  a  chance  of  getting 
out  safely.  This  they  did,  and  arrived  at  Hono¬ 
lulu  safe.  The  number  of  whalers  lost  is  thirty- 
three.  The  loss  of  property  is  estimated  at 
$1,500,000.  ,  , 

L  (l-  f/lt  i 
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— The  Moravian  mission  recently  started 
fin  Alaska  is  to  be  in  charge  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Weinland  and  Rev.  J.  H.  Killbuck,  a  Dela¬ 
ware  Indian,  who  has  hacl  charge  of  the 
Indian  mission  in  Canada.  — 


A  revenue  cutter  brings  news  to  San  Fran- 
ciso  from  Alaska  that  the  whale  catch  is  of 
good  average,  and  that  a  new  volcano  has 
been  discovered  and  the  Kowak  River  fully 
explored. 


The  schooner  Alaska  which  sailed 
from  San  Francisco  June  22,  1883, 
under  the  command  of  Captain  Galla¬ 
gher,  with  a  crew  and  a  small  mining 
party,  including  it  is  thought  John 
Liourie and  Sam’l  J.  Marstou,  her  own¬ 
ers,  of  Alemada  Co.,  Cal.,  is  supposed  to 
have  been  lost  on  her  return  passage. 
She  left  Alaska  about  October  20th  of 
last  year,  and  was  sighted  on  the  30th  of 
October  in  Behring  sea,  during  a  heavy 
storm,  since  which  she  has  not  been 
heard  from. 


A  San  Francisco  dispatch  of  October  6 


says:  ‘‘The  revenue  cutter  Corwin  arrived 


from  Alaska  last  night,  and  brought  down 
the  crew  of  the  ice-crushed  steam  whaler 
Bowhead.  The  captain  reports  a  new 
volcano  discovered  at  Four  Mountains, 
near  Seventy-two  Pass.  The  whale  catch 
was  a  good  average.  The  Kowaka  River 
has  been  fully  explored.  An  official  report 
will  be  made  to  Washington.”  L 

_  v  ■  :  M 
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Alasliaa  Coast, 


United  states  Territory  Ignorant  of  th. 
Presidential  Election  Until  March  2 /  tn. 


f  SPECIAL  CORRESPONDENCE  OF  THE  BULLETIN.] 


Kodiak.  Alaska,  March  10,  1885. 

Just  100  days  have  elapsed  to-day  since  we 
had  our  last  opportunity  of  communicating  ] 
with  the  civilized  world,  but  now  we  may 
look  for  some  arrival  from  San  Francisco 
within  two  or  three  weeks,  to  bring  us 
much-coveted  news.  With  our  last  mail  in 
November  we  received  copies  of  two  San 
Francisco  papers  of  November  5th.  One 
proclaimed  Cleveland’s  election,  while  the 
other  crowed  for  Blaine  with  equal  empha¬ 
sis— and  thus  we  were  left  for  the  winter  in 
most  disagreeable  uncertainty.  The  4th  of 
March  has  gone  by  and  we  hoisted  the  Stars 
and  Stripes  in  honor  of  the  new  President, 
hut  it  was  like  erecting  an  altar  to  “  the  un¬ 
known  God.” 

WINTER  WEATHER  AT  KODIAK. 

It  would  be  wrong  to  infer  from  our  long 
seclusion  that  we  are  shut  in  by  barriers  of 
snow  and  ice ;  there  is  nothing  to  prevent 
vessels  from  plying  to  and  from  this  port 
throughout  the  year  hut  the  lack  of  busi¬ 
ness.  We  are  now  having  our  first  spell  of 
cold  weather,  and  snow  has  lain  on  the 
ground  for  about  three  weeks,  not  more 
than  a  foot  in  depth.  The  lowest  temper¬ 
ature  observed  was  9°  Fahrenheit,  at  day¬ 
break,  about  two  weeks  ago,  hue  up  to  that 
time  the  mercury  had  seldom  sunk  to  the 
freezing  point.  Cattle  and  sheep  and  a  few 
California  goats,  brought  up  late  last  au¬ 
tumn,  have  grazed  throughout  the  winter, 
but  they  will  probably  require  feeding  a 
few  times  during  tae  present  month.  1 
have  journeyed  on  land  and  water  in  De¬ 
cember,  January  and  February,  without 
once  donning  an  overcoat,  and  we  have  had 
a  fire  in  our  sitting  and  bedrooms  only  every 
other  day. 

RUSSIAN  CHRISTMAS  AND  NEW  YEAR  OB¬ 
SERVANCES. 

The  prevailing  element  of  our  popu¬ 
lation  being  Russian  Creoles,  the  Russian 
Christmas  and  New  Year  (twelve  days  later 
than  ours)  are  still  observed  with  due 
solemnity  and  general  enjoyment,  in  ac¬ 
cordance  with  old  Russian  customs.  On 
Christmas  eve  little  bands  of  men  and  boys 
begin  to  tramp  from  house  to  house  to  sing 
a  Christmas  greeting.  Each  group  carries 
a  huge  revolving  paper  star,  elaborately 
painted  and  ornamented,  generally  with  a 
transparent  scene  of  the  nativity  in  the 
center,  and  illuminated  with  candles  and 
paper  lanterns,  which  throw  a  bright  reflec¬ 
tion  of  a  star  onto  the  ceiling  overhead. 
The  chanting  closes  with  a  wish  of  many 
years  of  happiness  to  the  owner  of  the 
house,  who  is  expected  to  respond  with 
some  small  coins  or  a  treat  of  nuts  and 
candy.  This  is  kept  up  for  three  evenings 
in  succession.  In  our  small  settlement  of 
less  than  500  souls  I  have  counted  as  many 
as  ten  “star-singer”  bands  of  from  four  to 
eight  individuals  each.  After  this  vocal 
treat  of  rather  questionable  artistic 
value  a  season  of  masquerading  begins. 


JNight  after  night  the  young  people  of  both 
sexes  flit  about  the  village  disguised 
their  best  ability,  and  dressed  up  m  more 
or  less  fanciful  style,  m  couples  and  groups, 
and  whenever  a  musician  and  sufficient  poor 
space  can  be  secured  a  dance  is  organized. 
Certain  traditional  characters  are  never  ab¬ 
sent,  such  as  the  old  Indian  or  Kolosfi 
woman,  bent  with  age,  a  basket  on  her  back 
and  dressed  in  miserable  rags,  and  a  humn- 
backed  individual  dressed  in  furs,  who  acts 
as  clown.  The  latter  carries  a  kind  of  whis¬ 
tle  in  his  mouth,  with  which  he  produces 
ear-piercing  sounds  in  answer  to  all  ques¬ 
tions.  Sometimes  four  or  five  of  these  fel¬ 
lows  come  together  and  perform  grotesque 
dances  and  antics.  The  face  is  always  kept 
concealed,  generally  by  a  handkerchief  tied 
before  it.  The  different  groups  of  maskers 
sometimes  exchange  disguises  several  tunes 
in  an  evening  to  nuzzle  their  friends.  On 
the  Russian  New  Years  eve  (the  12th  of 
January),  the  Creoles  gave  a  masked  dance 
on  Quite  a  large  scale  in  the  vacant  barracks 
of  the  United  States  troops,  the  large 
hall  being  nicely  decorated  with  ever¬ 
greens  and  plenty  of  candles.  Here,  also, 
several  traditional  characters  appeared 
throughout  the  evening.  A  devil  with 
horns  and  tail,  armed  with  bow  and  arrow ; 
an  individual  dressed  in  ragged  fur  gar¬ 
ments,  representing  the  expiring  year,  and 
another  in  shining  broadcloth,  strutting  up 
and  down,  labelled  1885.  it  seemed  the 
devil’s  business  to  torture  and  chase  the 
ragged  remnant  of  the  old  year.  ,  He  dis¬ 
charged  imaginary  arrows  at  him  from 
every  point  of  vantage  and  chasel  him 
through  the  maze  of  dancers,  tearing  rags 
from  his  miserable  garment  from  time  to 
time.  As  the  evening  advanced,  the  “  Old 
Year  ”  grew  weak  and  tired  and  scarcely 
able  to  fly  from  the  pursuing  devil,  who  at 
last  concluded  to  kill  his  victim  with  kind¬ 
ness  by  compelling  him  to  dance  with  every 
woman  at  whom  he  pointed  his  arrow. 
This  took  up  some  time,  the  movements 
of  the  involuntary  dancer  becoming  more 
laboring  and  slower  with  every  new  partner. 
At  last,  when  the  clock  struck  12,  he  col¬ 
lapsed  entirely  and  was  hustled  out  of  the 
hall  with  a  few  rags  hanging  about  him 
under  general  acclamation.  After  the  un¬ 
veiling  of  two  elaborate  transparencies— 
one  with  the  Imperial  coat-of-arms,  a  Rus¬ 
sian  patriotic  inscription  and  the  initial  of 
Alexander  III,  and  the  other  with  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty  and  stars  and  stripes,  gen¬ 
eral  congratulate cn  took  place  and  dancing 
was  resumed.  The  whole  period  of  festivi¬ 
ties  extended  over  ten  days.  In  a  decade  or 
two  these  old  customs  will  be  things  of  the 
past  and  other  perhaps  less  innocent  means 
of  enjoyment  will  have  taken  their  places. 
Cut  off  from  the  world  as  these  people  have 
been  all  their  lives,  they  look  forward  to 
this  brief  season  of  merriment  throughout 
the  year. 

-R'Tvrrr’ ATimvAT,  f  acilitifs. 


A  school  has  been  carried  on  here  all 
through  the  wiDter  under  the  auspices  of 
the  Russian  Church,  but  the  attendance  is 
small  and  the  teaching  includes  only  the 
Russian  rudiments— the  boys  attending  four 
days  of  the  week  and  the  girls  two.  We 
trust  and  hope  that  better  means  of  educa¬ 
tion  will  be  given  us  by  the  Government  in 
the  future— it  is  the  one  great  want  of  this 
country. 


RESULT  OF  THE  PRESIDENTIAL  ELECTION 
KNOWN  AT  LAST. 


March  27,  1885. 

Our  first  mail  has  arrived.  We  know  at 
last  who  is  President,  and  by  reading  up  the 
welcome  file  of  the  Weekly  Bulletin,  vre 
obtained  at  least  a  general  idea  of  what 
has  happened  in  the  world  during  our  long 
seclusion.  . 

CANNING. 

Our  canneries  have  already  resumed 
operations  for  the  season.  At  Karluk  on 
this  island,  a  force  of  Chinamen  is  already 
engaged  in  making  cans,  while  a  manager 


sy 


Volcanic  Ifestriution  of  Chernahourn 
fslattd  la  Cook’s  Inlet. 


Formation  of  a  New  f3land-Two  Extinct 
Volcanoes  Burst  into  Activity -Earth¬ 
quake  Wav®  Thirty  Eeet  High. 


Through  Hie  Jdndde^s  of  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 
cial  Com  pan y,  Professor  .Davidson  has  received 
Alaskan  Information  of  imicu  interest,  and  has 
verbally  heard  from  Capt.  C.  T,  Saflds  a  full  ac- 
count  of  the  volcanic  activity  displayed  la  Octo- 
Der,  near  the  entrance  to  Cook's  Inler,  in  Alaska, 
on  the  morning  of  the  6th  of  October  the  set- 

Harhnr 1 ™SMln8r  partIes  of  Graham  or  English 
fS®?6 * * * * *  fst  side  of  cook’s  Inlet,  heard  a 
The  ’  about  eight  o’clock  In  the  morning. 

nehf^nm  ,n!ra3  bea,uifully  clear,  the  wind 
low  water  soutilwest,  the  time  of  tide  dead 
Cook’s'  i nietTwe  °.pposlte>  °r  western  coast  of 

S°rmIte'aeLZoS.MeM,Iei"lt  ■»•»«* 

Chmnaboura  seven' of tbe  l3land  of 
and  rhing  to  a  hioha  no^ie  mlles  ln  diameter, 
part  that  is  called  v  AUear  tbe  aortheastern 

shores  are  higha  rock  vanfhglistln^  Tbe  norUl 

rocks  and  hidden  da'M*>ft,b-Umhrc'clbj'  numerous 
low.  The  peak  is  distGa  ,  5t^'s.°^b  shore  Is 
west  from  the  settlement 00  “*les  uearl-v 
English  Harbor.  ent  at  tbe  south  point  of 

umesot  smoke  were  seenrnmas  beard-  vasc  vol- 
mlt  of  Mt.  Augustin  |nri  °^lnT  011  c  ot  lbe  sum. 
cast  under  the  influe’n rent  ?h0Vl,ns’  t0  the  aorth- 
Hor  the  lower  stratum  of 


and.  three  men  have  sailed  from  here  tv 
schooner  to  Kassilof  on  Cook  Inlet  the 
cannery  of  Cutting  &  Co.  of  San  Francisco 
The  remainder  of  last  season’s  output  of 
canned  salmon  from  Karluk  goes  down  bv 

ot‘l£Zro?eetbei  wUh  mmw°  MJ 

OTTER-HUNTINH. 

A  few  seaotter-  hunting  parties  who  win-  I 
tered  on  the  main  land  in  this  vicinity  have 
done  very  well,  but  from  the  main  body  of 
hunters  engaged  in  the  West,  we  have,  as  yet 
received  no  news.  The  catch  of  foxeson 
this  island  during  last  winter  has  been  ouite 

(Sver  foxes.lmUSUai  proportio11  of  black 

DISCOVERY  OF  AN  OED  WRECK. 

Portions  of  a  wreck  have  been  discov- 

hS'd  •  errVicinity  of  Cape  Douglas,  em¬ 
bedded  in  the  ice  along  the  face  of  one  of 

the  huge  glaciers.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
how  of  a  schooner  of  about  forty  or  fiffv 
tons,  from  which  the  natives  of  that 
have  extracted  many  long  copper  bolts 
Tins  wreckage  may  be  several  years  old  and 

S  have  drifted  to  its  present  resting-place 
from  a  great  distance.  -No  vessel  of  corre 

SyyeSa?sUlld  haS  been  ib  ‘^region^r 

EOSS  OF  A  SCHOONER. 

m.  ,  _  April  5, 1885. 

The  schooner  Three  Brothers  has  just  ar- 
•l  ived  from  Belko vsky  with  news  of  the  wreck 
of  the  schooner  Nellie  Edes,  W.  Anderson 
master.  While  trying  to  get  ballast  iSo  the 
vessel  near  Churnabura  Island,  the  cable 
partedand  she  was  thrown  upon  the  rocks 

proving  a  total  loss.  This  happened  abohf 
|  two  weeks  ago.  Seaotterf  PlSve  been 
scarce,  and  some  of  the  hunters  have  been 
turning  their  attention  to  codfishing. 

Alaskan. 

EMBER  28.  J88g„ 
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were  tbe 

®  Whf  .tbewsky  overbeaa.  under  tbe  influence  of 

Durrueo'mict  «A^°b>ably  uortbeast  current.  Fine 
£e  dust  soon -began  to  fall :  some  or  ir  verir 

n»ets^UiFlby’  and  soule  without  any  grit 
fr^t8b  16m  a  great  earthquake  wave  e3Cimaterii 
from  twenty -five  to  thirty  feet;  m  beilm 

a  wav  'an  pr°h~* l *  ^®re  tbe  seitiem?nusfcar^in* 
A  boats  and  deluging  the 

i  abe  I  de  being  fortunataly  low  saved 
tbe  whole  settlement  from  being  sweet  avviv 

*  toflSfteen  ffeerhmhby  tvv.°  .otbor  waves  Eighteen' 
larceand'lf^rnia  l  durin"  tbe  day  several 
These  waves  came  Into  harbor, 

earthquakes  were  felt  at  St.  Paul  Kouinh 
Tbe  pumice  ashes  fell  to  the  depth  of  four  or 

tim'sSur hn»fl  M,ies*can  be  s&  Issuing  from 
day  vast  volumefoi  srnol-f  ro/l  iZnT^frcUn 
WUa  SC°W-  but «  ^ t1m°er?tl  is 

t«KSS5:f the'moun'  1 

asMaar.Wi s»SI 
“R ssssf arsis  assRa 

K,3PM'»  •«»mi1efMWaSSS  i 

To  show  the  violence  of  the  volconie  action 
two  extinct  volcanoes  on  the  peninsula  of  Alaska' 

fl4oob?^Wee,StJrr  tractive  volcano  nulmnl;  ! 
(12,000  leet  elevatlom,have  burst  Intoactivitv  : 
aad  daring  the  day  the  volumes  of  smoke  are  dis- 
tmctly  seen  and  columns  ot  flame  at  night. 

.,oT,  l3,seaso5  a  Party  of  seven  or  eight  Aleutes 
had  located  on  Chernaoonrn  island  to 
pursue  otter  hunting  this  winter.  Two  of 

kntW  MKMtlinetl t0  sray  011  account  ot  the  vio¬ 
lent  noises  in  tue  mountain  Augustin  ami 

<unM»£re  carrled  to  St.  Paul,  on  Kadiah  Island. 
Since  the  eruption  none  of  this  nartv  has  been 
seen,  nor  any  signs  of  their  bldarkas,  although  a 
rescuing  party  ot  natives  had  gone  alone  the 

they'are'mst.01  lUelr  Wbereabouts-  11  13  feared 

orchis  !*as  C0lnP,!pd  descriptive  details 

and  lor  transmission  with  his  report 

59o  aaC  °ana w h •  Au-ustlu  ia  latitude 
it'ude  iss”  30'  wesu°a  Pl?Ces  U  la  59° 24'  aba  long' 
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WHATCOM,  WASHINGTON  TEH. 

- BY - 

T.  a.  KK’KT.IN.  w.  B.  JENKINS 

JENKINS  &  NICKLIN. 


Aleutiast  iKlands.. 

Mr.  M.  C.  Power,  having  just  returned 
from  the  Aleutian  Island,  is  now  in  the 
city.  He  gave  a  reporter  of  the  Rev- 

i  kille  the  following  facts  concerning  this 

distant  land.  The  Aleutian  Islands  are 

an  extension  or  promontory  of  Alaska 

proper,  reaching  westward  far  into 

Behring’s  Sea.  The  islands  of  St  G-eorge 

and  St  Paul  are  leased  from  the'U.  S. 

Government  by  the  Alaska  Commercial 

Company,  paying  one-cj uarter  million  dol¬ 

lars  rental  annually,  beside  a  royalty  of 

nearly  §300,000  on  the  total  number  of 

seals  killed.  The  Islands  are  small, 


probabiy  not  more  than  10x15  miles,  but 
abound  with  seal,  which  are  killed  by  the 
company  for  their  skius,  about  100,000 
annually,  most  of  which  ore  shipped  to 
London.  The  seals  flock  upon  the  is¬ 
lands  like  herds  of  sheep,  and  the  native 
hunters  go  among  them  with  clubs  and 
kill  the  bulls  by  hundreds,  leaving  the 
females  to  propagate.  On  some  of  the 
smaller  islands  the  sea  otter  is  also  found, 
the  finest  specimens  of  which  are  worth 
$150  each.  The  Government  provides 
that  natives  only  shall  be  allowed  to  hunt 
on  the  islands.  The  hunters  are  drunken, 
dissolute  half-breeds,  who  squander  their 
earnings  and  do  not  know  the  value  of 
money.  The  climate  on  the  islands  is 
mild  and  wet.  The  thermometer  rarely 
goes  above  80  degrees  in  summer  and  sel¬ 
dom  reaches  10  degrees  below  zero  in 
winter.  As  you  go  a  little  further  out  „ 
into  Behring’s  Sea,  the  climate  becomes  - 
very  much  colder.  Taken  altogether,  it  j 
is  a  bleak,  dessolate  country. 

INTERIOR  WATERS  OF  ALASKA. 


REPORT  OP  CAPTAIN  HE.ALY,  OP  THE  CORWIN - 

EXPLORATION  CP  THE  GREAT  RIVER - THE 

LAGOON  SOUTH  OF  CAPE  SF.PPINGS. 

Washington,  Oct.  15,  18S3. 

M.  S.  Hoaly,  captain  ot  the  United  States  ltevenuo 
Marino  steamer  Corwin,  has  submitted  to  Major 
Clarke,  Chief  of  the  Revenue  Marine,  Treasury 
Department,  a  report  from  St.  Michaels,  A.  T.,  cov¬ 
ering  in  detail  the  last  cruise  of  that  vessel  to  the 
Arctic  regions,  in  which  he  says: — 

Being  desirous  of  ascertaining  the  exact  locality 
and  extent  of  a  large  river  reported  by  the  natives  to 
debouch  in  iiotham  Inlet,  I  availed  myself  ot  lie- 
sign  G.  M.  Stoney's  (United  States  navy)  better 
knowledge  of  surveying  and  his  desire  to  make 
such  examination,  with  a  view  to  ulterior  explo  a- 
tions  should  the  result  of  the  preliminary  expedi¬ 
tion  warrant  them. 

I  placed  the  dingy,  with  two  men  armed  and 
equipped  with  ten  days’  rations,  under  his  com¬ 
mand,  and  landed  him  at  Hotham  Inlet  July  23, 
with  instructions  to  report  on  board  at  the  expira¬ 
tion  of  ten  days. 

DETAILS  OP  THE  EXPEDITION. 

The  result  of  his  expedition,  considering  the 
limited  means  and  time,  is  highly  gratifying  and 
well  worth  the  attention  of  the  government.  He 
reports  that,  leaving  the  native  village  on  Hotham 
Inlet  under  the  guidance  of  a  native  from  the  inte¬ 
rior  and  well  acquainted  on  the  river,  he  made  for 
the  river  marked  on  the  chart.  Arriving  there,  ho 
found  it  to  be  small  and  very  shallow — not  worth 
exploring.  Thence  he  proceeded  somo  twenty- 
three  miles  along  the  northeastern  shore  of 
Hotham  Inlet.  Here  he  struck  the  mouth  of 
another  river  of  considerable  size,  which  the 
native  said  was  one  of  the  outlets  of  a 
larger  river.  Ascending  this  branch  in  a  south¬ 
easterly  direction  for  two  days,  ho  struck  the  main 
stream,  which  proves  to  be  a  river  fully  three-quar¬ 
ters  of  a  mile  iu  width,  having  nowhere  less  than 
two  and  a  half  fathoms  of  water,  deepening  at 
times  to  seven  fathoms.  He  ascended  the  river  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  from  its  mouth. 

PECULIARITY  OP  THE  HANKS. 

The  banks  generally  were  steep  and  thickly  tim¬ 
bered  with  birch,  alder  and  spruce,  some  of  the 
trees  attaining  a  height  of  forty  feet,  with 
twelve  inches  diameter  at  the  base.  Back 
from  the  river  banks  the  undergrowth  formed  an 
impassable  jungle,  particularly  where  the  banks 
were  low.  The  current  was  strong,  at  the  bends 
reaching  the  rate  of  two  knots  per  hour.  The  na¬ 
tives  reported  that  the  river  held  its  depth  of  not 
Jess  than  two  fathoms  and  its  width  of  halt  a  mile 
for  not  less  than  three  hundred  miles  beyond 
where  Mr.  Stoney  turned  back.  It  was  further 
stated  by  the  natives  that  by  making  a  small  port- 
a  e  near  tho  head  of  this  river  they  could  reach 
another  stream  flowing  northward  into  tho  Polar 
Pea.  Mr.  Stoney,  having  gone  as  far  as  time  per¬ 
mitted,  retraced  his  steps  to  the  mouth  of  the  main 
stream,  which,  with  two  other  branches,  forma  the 
delta  on  the  iiorth  side  of  Hotham  Inlet. 

THE  NATIVES — LAGOON  EXPLORED. 

Everywhere  the  natives  were  kind,  harmless  and 
hospitable,  many  of  them  evidently  having  never 
Kt'eu  a  white  man  before.  Tho  heat  was  intense 
vegetation  rank  and  tho  natives  scantily  clad. 

Captain  Uealy  also  says: — 


Thus  far  on  our  cruise  nothiDg  has  been  seen  to 
show  that  either  liqu.br  or  broechloading  arms 
have  been  landed  on  the  American  side  by  traders 
or  others,  while  quite  tho  reverse  is  the  case  on  the 
Siberian  shores. 

Captain  Healy  also  submits  a  report  by  Lieuten¬ 
ant  W.  E.  Reynolds,  who  hastily  explored  tho  Urge 
lagoon  that  lies  back  from  the  beach  south  of  Gape 
Soppings.  Tho  lagoon  has  an  average  width  of  I 
about  two  miles,  though  the  flats  on  the  east-  j 

orn  side  aro  exposed  in  many  places  at  low  tide. 
Striking  right  across  from  the  mouth  of  tho  lagoon, 
tho  explorers  found  an  eutrauce  to  a  small  river, 
up  which  they  proceeded  about  five  miles,  when 
the  current  became  so  strong  that  they  could  not 
stem  it  without  using  the  oars.  Owing  to  their: 
limited  time  they  were  unable  to  follow  the  stream 
but  two  miles  further.  Tracks  of  foxes  and  deer 
were  found  to  be  numerous. 

Lieutenant  Reynolds  concludes  his  report  by 
saying  that  wore  it  not  for  the  shoal  water  at  the 
entrance  the  lagoon  would  furnish  an  excellent 
harbor  for  small  ships  such  as  visit  the  Arctic,  and 
recommends  that  the  lagoon  be  named  after  the 
steamer  Corwin.  , 


INTO  TEE  HEART  OF  ALASKA. 


Some  Leaves  from  Lieutenant;  Abercrombie’s 
Official  Report. 


The  Copper  Eiver  Country— Climatic  Differences  ha- 
tween  the  Coast  and  the  Interior— The  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands  as  a  Grazing  Country. 


Vancouver, March  7.— Your  correspondent  has 
been  allowed  to  inspect  the  report,  made  by  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Abercrombie,  U.  S.  A.,  of  the  result  of  the 
military  reconnoissanee  made  by  the  party  under 
his  command,  of  that  portion  of  Alaska  about  the 
month  of  Copper  river.  The  following  items  from 
it  will  be  of  general  interest: 

The  detail  was  made  by  orders  from  headquar¬ 
ters,  Department  of  the  Columbia,  dated  May  29, 
1884,  and  instructions  were  to  make  the  objective 
point  of  the  expedition  the  country’  drained 
by  the  Copper  and  Tenneh  rivers,  and  collect 
such  information  in  regard  to  the  means  of  trans¬ 
portation  and  subsistence;  the  number,  habits  and 
disposition  of  native  tribes;  the  climatic  influences 
and  phys’eal  obstacles,  as  would  be  of  service  in 
f-ace  tl  e  conflicting  interests  of  whites  and  natives, 
in  the  future,  should  necessitate  the  presence  of 
troops  in  that  country.  The  party  had  no  instruc- 
!  tions  to  report,  except  facts  essential  to  the 
i  efective  conduct  of  military  operations  in  the  dis¬ 
trict  mentioned. 


The  detail,  consisting  of  Lieutenant  W.  R.  Aber¬ 
crombie,  in  command,  Lieutenant.  V.  J.  Brumback, 
Surgeon  S.  Q.  Robinson,  and  C.  A.  Homan,  topo¬ 
graphical  assistant,  left  Port  Townsend  on  steamer 
Idaho.  June-1,  arid  arrived  atChilcat  June  12, 1881. 
On  the  16tli  of  June  the  party  landed  from  the 
steamer  at  Nuehek,  a  station  of  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  and  prepared  to  explore  a  vast 


country  never  oeiore  visueu  oy  wnire  men  w’tio 
were  capable  of  making  an  intelligent  report  of 
their  observations.  The  undertaking  was  one  of 
peculiar  diflieuity,  as  it.  involved  the  ascent  of  rapid 
sti earns,  obstructed  by  ice  and  drift,  and  co-opera- 
tion  with  natives  about  whom  nothing  definite  was 
known.  Considering  the  small  nuniberof  white  men 
and  the  inadequate  means  at  their  command,  the 
results  obtained  must  be  considered  very  satisfac¬ 
tory.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  climatic  differ 
ence  between  the  countries  east  and  west  of  the 
main  mountain  range  that  exists  in  the  latitude  of 
the  Columbia  river  holds  good  in  Alaska.  On  the 
slopes  next  the  ocean,  rainfall  is  almost,  constant 
anti  the  temperature  is  not  severe,  while  in  the  in¬ 
terior  there  is  less  humidity  and  the  thermometer 
ranges  very  low.  In  consequence  of  this  great  con¬ 
trast  the  aborigines  are  classed  as  upper  river  and 
coast  Indians— those  near  the  sea. ‘owing  to  the 
comparatively  mild  climate,  being  able  to  subsist 
upon  hsli  and  feathered  game,  while  those  in  the 
interior  are  hunters,  the  tow  temperatures  of  their 
country  necessitating  the  use  of  animal  food.  Con¬ 
trary  to  accepted  theories,  the  use  of  a  fish  diet 
has  not  produced  any  noticeable  brain  develop¬ 
ment  in  these  coast.  Indians,  and  they  are  only  able 
to  maintain  themselves  against  the  braver  and 
more  energetic  inhabitants  of  the  interior  bv  su¬ 
perior  numbers,  the  more  favorable  conditions  for 
propagation  afforded  by  their  milder  climate  en¬ 
abling  them  to  maintain  this  diserenanev  as  a 
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nxto  quaiiiny.  Very  little  accurate  information  re¬ 
garding  the  mode  ot  life  of  the  interior  tribes  has 
yet  been  obtained,  as  they  seem  to  realize  the  dan¬ 
ger  to  them  of  contact  with  the  whites,  and  keep 
aloof.  Their  necessities,  however,  require  them  to 
make  an  annual  visit  to  the  coast  in  order  to  effect 
exchange  of  peltry  for  such  articles  as  they  require 
that  can  only  be  obtained  in  that  wav. 

It  is  known  that  they  can  not  he  readily  intimi¬ 
dated,  and  although  they  evince  a  friendly-  disposi¬ 
tion,  while  away  from  home,  it  is  conjectured  that 
they  would  be  formidable  in  resisting  interference 
with  their  own  country.  As  such  interference  on 
the  part  of  white  men.  is  inevitable  (since  the  re¬ 
gion  is  supposed  to  be  rich  in  minerals)  the  com¬ 
manding  general  of  the  department  of  the  Colum¬ 
bia,  foreseeing  that  the  presence  of  the  military 
must  shortly  become  necessary,  is  making  efforts  to 
obtain  a  competent  knowledge  of  the  country; 
hence  the  expedition  of  Lieut.  Schwatka,  the  one 
under  consideration,  and  the  one  under  Lieut.  Al¬ 
len  now  in  the  field.  The  expedition  of  Lieut. 
Schwatka  made  a  portage  over  a  well  known  land 
trail,  and  descended  a  river  large  enough  to  be 
navigable  lor  steamers,  while  that  of  Lieut  Aber¬ 
crombie,  in  order  to  reach  the  interior,  was  re¬ 
quired  to  overcome  the  current  of  a  small  stream, 
and  was  possessed  of  insufficient  appliances  for 
the  purpose.  The  obstacles  to  be  contended 
against,  having  now  been  ascertained,  future  par¬ 
ties  can  operate  to  better  advantage  in  the  same 
locality.  It  was  found  that  the  Copper  river 
flowed  in  numerous  channels,  the  limited  quantity 
of  water  being  so  distributed  that  the  streams 
were  very  shallow.  The  topographical  features  of 
the  country  are  very  peculiar,  and,  so  far  as  I 
know,  are  unique.  Glaciers  of  unprecedented  di¬ 
mensions  front  on  the  river,  and  mov¬ 
ing  out  form  obstructions  which  cause 
the  water  to  back  up  until  the  ice  gives 
way,  and  is  hurled  with  its  accompanying  debris, 
by  the  accumulated  water,  along  the  channel,  until 
it  reaches  a  point  where  the  widened  valley  enables 
tiie  floods  to  disperse.  Here  the  vast  masses  of  ice 
become  grounded  so  hard  as  to  constitute  dams, 
which  force  the  river  to  seek  new  channels.  As  the 
icebergs  melt,  they  are  forced  along,  and  plow  up 
the  bottom  so  as  to  form  moraines,  and  when  they 
are  entirely  melted  these  moraines  cause  swift  and 
dangerous  rapids,  over  which  none  hut  the  most 
Skillful  and  daring  men  can  navigate  a  boat.  When 
it  is  known  that  the  temperature  of  the  water  is 
below  10  deg.,  Frahreulieit,  and  the  current 
flows  with  a  velocity  of  about  ten  miles  an  hour, 
the  difficulty  of  going  up  stream  among  the  rocks 
and  floating  ice  in  skin"  boats  or  light  canoes  can 
easily  be  imagined.  Paddles  or  oars,  as  a  means 
of  propulsion,  are  out  of  the  question.  The  only 
way  to  make  progress  is  by  the  operation  known  to 
old  Mississippi  keel-boat  men  as  “eordelling,”  and 
as  the  heavy  growth  of  brush  on  the  shore  pre¬ 
cludes  the  possibility  of  a  tow  path,  the  other  alter¬ 
native  is  to  walk  in  the  water.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  the  constant  hardships  of  being 
wet  and  benumbed  with  cold,  vast  clouds  1 
of  poisonous  mosquitos  attack  the  patient, 
navigator,  and  the  muddy  water  rendering  ali  pre¬ 
cautions  nugatory,  he  occasionally  walks  into  a 
deep  hole  and  goes  down  out  of  sight.  When  it  is 
known  that  most  of  the.  i/i£inhers  of  this  party 
were  young  men,  who  had  never  before  .endured  I 
even  ordinary  hardships,  credit  must  be  given 
them  for  great  pluck  and  endurance,  ft,  having 
been  ascertained  that  the  interior  could  not  be 
reached  by  the  Copper  river  route  with  so  small  a 
party  except  upon  the  ice,  it  was  concluded  to 
adopt  the  route  by  way  of  the  Suchitna,  river, 
which  empties  into  Cook’s  inlet,  in  latitude  ct  deg. 
15  min.  north.  In  the  language  of  the  report.  “This 
river  flows  through  a  broad,  level  valley,  thickly 
timbered,  and  to  the  north  of  the  network  of 
mountain  ranges  *  *  *  forming  the  eastern 

coast  of  the  Kenai  peninsula.”  Cook’s  inlet  is  de¬ 
scribed  as  the  garden  spot  of  northern  Alaska  and 
the  valley  of  the  Suchitna  as  the  key  to  the  interi¬ 
or.  Here  it  is  possible  for  a  small  party  to  subsist, 
upon  the  country,  and  if  the  stay  of  the  expedition 
had  been  prolonged,  as  originally  intended,  it  would 
have  been  able  m  another  season  to  obtain  much 
more  valuable  results  than  was  expected  of  it.  Being 
recalled  at  this  critical  moment,  however,  other 
expeditions,  possessed  of  the  valuable  information 
collected  by  this  one,  will  not  waste  time  in  the 
vain  effort  to  ascend  the  Copper  river,  but  will 
make  tlieir  way  up  the  favorable  valley  of  the  Su- 
ehitna  and  reach  the  headwaters  of  the  first  named 
river  by  a  portage,  which  is  now  known  to  be  feas¬ 
ible. 

"W  hile  nothing  is  said  about  such  matters  in  the 
official  reports,  I  gathered  from  members  of  the 
party. that  indications  on  the  Copper  river  were 
favorable  to  t lie  existence  of  mineral  deposits. 
Gold  and  copper  undoubtedly  exist,,  but  whether  in 
paying  quantities  or  in  favorable  localities  can  only 
he  ascertained  by  actual  prospecting. 

As  a  matter  of  general  interest  L  cannot  forego 
making  the  following  extract  from  the  report  in 
regard  to  the  feasibility  of  raising  stock  on  the 
Aleutian  islands.  Mr.  Ivan  Petroff,  a  Russian 
gent  eman  connected  with  the  customs  service  of 
K (id ink.  makes  the  following  statements:  “There 
have  been  repeated  attempts  to  raise  stock,  cattle. 


sheep  and  hogs,  in  large  herds  within  the  borders 
of  Alaska.  The  subject,  is  one  in  which  the  Russians 
first  took  a  deep  interest.  They  brought  over 
hardy  selections  from  the  Siberian  stock,  placing 
the  cattle  at  almost  every  point  of  importance,  for 
trial.  The  result  was  that  the  herds  of  Kodiak 
island  proved  best.  Here  is  a  fine  ranging  ground 
for  pasture. ‘and  in  the  summer  there  is  the  great¬ 
est  abundance  of  natural  grasses,  but  when  the 
storms  of  October,  freighted  with  snow,  accom¬ 
panied  by  cold  and  piercing  gales,  arrive,  and 
holds  its  own  until  the  following  Mav,  the  sleek, 
tat  herd  of  September  becomes  very"  much  worn 
and  emaciated  by  June.  *  *  *  Hay,  however 
suitable  for  cattle,  or  at,  least  to  keep  cattle  alive! 
can  be  cut  in  almost,  any  quantity  desired  for  that 
purpose;  but  the  stress  of  weather  alone,  even  with 
abundance  of  food,  depresses  the  vitality  of  the 
stock  so  that  the  herd  of  Kodiak  island  have  never 
increased  to  anything  like  approximating  a  stock 
grow  er’s  drove,  rarely  exceeding  fifteen  or  twenty 
head  at  most.  Notable  examples  of -small  flocks  of 
sheep,  w  hich  have  been  brought  up  since  the  trails- 
for,  and  turned  out  at  Otmalaska,  Onga  and  else- 
where,  have  done  well.  But  the  severe 
winters,  which  are  not  so  cold  as  protract, - 
ep,  when  the  weather  is  so  violent 
ihat  tlic  animals  have  to  huddle  together  for 
weeks,  m  some  dark  low  shelter,  causes  a  sweatiiv 
or  heating  of  the  wool,  which  is  detached  and  fails 
ufl.  greatly  emaciating  and  enfeebling  them  bv 
spring.  The  practice  of  the  traders  at  some  places 
row  is  to  bring  beef  cattle  up  m  the  spring,  turn 
{turn  out  on  the  grazing  grounds  of  the  Aleutian 
islands,  Kodiak,  and  even  to  the  north,  where  thev 
speedily  round  up  and  flesh  out,  into  the  finest  of 
beeves  by  the  middle  of  Octooer,  when  they  are 
slaughtered.  The  propensity  of  hogs  to  devour 
carrion  upon  the  beach  deprives  them  of  interest, 
aim  they  are  not  encouraged  anywhere. 

Tiie  question  of  utilizing  the  rich  piastures  seem* 
to  he  one  of  transportation.  It  will  probably  paj 
lo  latten  in  tins  way  a  sufficient  number  of  cattle 
to  supply  (he  local  markets  with  beef,  and  after  a 
while,  when  the  Pacific  coast  markets  will  h ive  to 
lie  supplied  with  stall-red  beef  a  question  mav 
arise  whether  transportation  of  live  stock  north¬ 
ward.  and  frozen  carcasses  back,  may  not  be  in  ire 
economical  than  fattening  the  animals  on  grain 
ai  o  ensilage  at  home. 

But  for  my  understanding  that  space  in  The 
fnrooNjAN  is  too  valuable.  I  would  like  to  make 
ccpions  exlractsfrom  the  reiiort  of  Lieutenant 
Abercrombie.  In  reading  it  I  am  impressed  with 
the  injustice  which  is  often  done  in  these  matters, 
without  intending  it.  by  seedling  parties  when 
they  have  just  got  in  condition  to  produce  results, 
leaving  the  ulory  to  he  reaped  by  those  who  come 
Inter  ami  follow  paths  that  have  been  marked  out 
Ionium. 

It  was  learned  that  paying  placers  have  recently 
hr  in  discovei  ed  and  profitably  worked  at  points 
rear  the  Yukon  river,  about,  a  thousand  miles 
above  ils  month,  on  a  small  tributary  called  Stewart 
i  iver.  M.  S  McConkey.  an  old  Arizona  miner,  has 
worked  one  season  there  and  claims  to  have  made 
about  SCO  per  day  to  the  hand,  with  Such  rude  aji- 
pliances  as  >\ere  available,  with  good  tools  anil 
sluices  better  results  could  have  been  ob¬ 
tained.  The  way  to  reach- (his  point  would  be  to 
go  over  the  portage  made  by  Lieutenant  Schwatka, 
and  dC-cend  the  Yukon  to  thelnoutlLof  Stewart 
river.  Tiie,  point  of  disembarkation  ou  the  coast 
for  prospectors  who  desire  to  reach  these  mines  is 

<  hilcat.  in  Alaska  territory.  This  place  can  be 
reached  by  steamer  from  Portland  once  a  month, 
and  supplies  can  be  obtained  there  from  the  agents 
of  the  Northwest  Trading  Go.  Indian^  there  will 
pack  over  tiie  portage  at  very  reasonable  rates, 
and  material  for  the  construction  of  Iroats  and  rafts 
exist  on  the  river.  All  transportation  in  Alaska  is 
on  the  hacks  of  men,  and  articles  too  heavy  for  one 
rack  that  are  incapable  of  subdivision,  should  not 
be  taken.  The  weight  of  an  average  pack  is  100 
pounds.  These  Indian  packers  are  at  present  very 
docile,  hut  are  spirited  men  and  will  resent  evil 
treatment  quickly. 
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NORTHERN  ALASKA. 

The  expedition  which  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  Alaska  left  this  city  so 
quietly  last  spring  and  returned  so 
unostentatiously  on  Saturday  that  it 
failed  to  attract  the  attention  which 
the  importance  of  its  work  merits. 
With  the  aid  if  one  officer  Ensign 


Purcell,  a  surgeon,  aud  a  crew  of  eight 
men,  in  a  schooner  no  larger  than 
several  of  the  yachts  in  the  bay,  Lieut. 
Geo.  M.  Stoney,  XJ.  S.  N., accomplished 
in  the  few  months  allowed  him,  the 
most  important  work  performed  on 
this  coast  for  many  years.  He  visited 
,  a  country  never  before  entered  by  a 
1  white  man,  ho  learned  its  character, 
its  resources  and  possibilities.  His 
conduct  of  the  expedition  was  a  pat¬ 
tern  of  economy,  skill  and  perse¬ 
verance,  which  might  well  be  copied 
by  those  commanding  more  pretentious 
parties. 

His  work  did  not  profess  to  be  an 
Arctic  exploration  in  the  general  sense 
of  the  term,  although  he  was  entirely 
above  the  Arctic  circle.  He  was  not 
striving  to  reach  the  north  pole  or 
even  to  penetrate  into  the  unknown 
regions  surrounding  it.  He  was  ex¬ 
ploring  the  only  part  of  the  United 
States  which  had  never  be9n  entered. 
He  was  pushing  into  the  interior  of  a 
country  whose  coast  even,  was  un¬ 
known.  He  achieved  less  glory  than 
if  he  had  left  his  frozen  body  within 
500  miles  of  the  pole,  but  he  has 
done  far  more  for  his  country.  He 
was  very  inefficiently  backed  by  the 
government.  He  was  furnished  with 
a  54-ton  schooner,  with  a  crew  of  in¬ 
sufficient  numbers,  and  was  allowed 
too  short  a  time  to  accomplish  all  that 
he  wished  to  do,  but  by  the  exercise  of 
great  industry  he  made  a  success  where 
many  predicted  failure. 

The  people  of  to-day  want  practical 
results.  They  wish  to  know  what  is  to 
be  made  out  of  such  au  expedition. 
It  is  the  absence  of  practical  result 
which  has  cast  disrepute  on  the  regu¬ 
lar  Arctic  expeditions.  Stoney’s  work 
was  prolific  in  practical  results.  He 
not  only  explored  the  course  of  one  of 
the  great  rivers  of  Alaska,  but  he 
found  an  easy  mode  of  river  communi¬ 
cation,  available  with  especial  ease  in 
winter,  between  the  Southern  parts  of 
Alaska  and  the  Arctic  coast.  -He 
found  a  mountain  of  jade — a  mineral 
of  great  value,  which  has  hitherto  been 
regarded  as  a  curiosity.  He  found 
i  placer  gold  mines  and  coal  mines. 
He  found  timber  in  size  large 
enough  for  saw-mill  logs.  He 
found  new  codfish  banks  in  Beh¬ 
ring’s  Sea,  and  a  river  stocked  with 
salmon .  And  in  addition  to  all  this  he 
found  a  climate  warm  and  pleasant 
throughout  the  summer  months. 
Briefly,  he  proved  northern  Alaska  to 
be  a  country  of  great  resources  aud 
one  not  only  comfortably  habitable 
in  summer  but  easily  accessible  in 
winter.  Lieutenant’s  Stoney’s  work 
has  practically  added  many  thousand 
square  miles  to  the  available  territory 
of  the  United  States. 
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Return  of  tiie  Exploring  Expo- 
iitiOD  of  Lient.  Stoney, 

U.  S.  1 


A  REMARKABLE  AND  SUCCESS¬ 
FUL  EXPEDITION. 


Valuable  Gold,  Copper  and  Coal 
Mines  Discovered, 


GREAT  COD  FISH  BANKS  L03ATED  IN 
BEHRING’S  SEA. 


Five  Hundred  Miles  Up  the  Put¬ 
nam  River— Dishonorable  Con¬ 
duct  of  Treasury  Department 
Officers— Full  Details  of  the 
Brilliant  and  Arduous  Work. 


Late  Saturday  afternoon,  a  small, 
black  schooner,  looking  somewhat  the 
worse  for  wear  and  w.th  her  decks  lum¬ 
bered  up,  unostentatiously  entered  the 
bay.  She  had  no  flag  flying,  nor  was 
she  welcomed  by  gaily  decked  vessels, 
yet  she  bore  the  fruits  of  a  most  success¬ 
ful  exploring  voyage  and  the  men  who 
made  it.  As  the  schooner  entered  the 
bay,  the  Custom  House  boat  ran  out  to 
her  and  a  customs  officer  stepping  on 
deck  asked  the  name  and  business  of 
the  craft.  “United  States  schooner 
Ounalaska,”  was  the  reply,  “just  down 
from  Alaska.”  The  customs  officer 
withdrew  and  the  schooner,  running  m, 
anchored  ofl  Meiggs’  wharf. 

Shortly  after  she  had  come  to  anchor 
her  commander,  Lieutenant  George  M. 
Stoney,  started  for  Mare  Island,  leaving 
the  schooner  in  charge  of  her  second 
officer,  Ensign  J.  L.  Purcell,  a  D.  r.  re¬ 
porter  boarding  the  schooner  was 
courteously  received  by  the  latter  offi¬ 


cer,  who  was  very  willing  to  impart  all 
the  information  he  could  on  the  sub¬ 
ject.  “We 

LENT  THIS  PORT,” 

He  said,  “on  the  13th  of  April.  You 
know  the  story  of  our  trip  up  to  the 
North,  and  of  the  gales  weathered  and 
the  narrow  escapes  we  had.  You  also 
know  of  the  attempts  the  Corwin  made 
to  beat  us  to  the  scene  of  the  explora¬ 
tion  and  how  she  succeeded  in  getting 
there  only  twenty-four  hours  ahead  of 
us.  In  every  particular  our  voyage  was 
a  successful  one.  We  explored  more 
than  we  expected  to  and  made  many 
valuable  discoveries.  We  did  Dot  meet 
with  an  accident  of  any  character.  Not 
a  man  was  hnrt,  not  a  spar  carried  away. 
Coming  down  we  had  some  pretty 
rough  wf  .ther.  When  we  started  away 
1  from  Hoibam  inlet  on  the  7th  of  Sep¬ 
tember,  we  left  our  launch  in  the  water 
as  we  thought  it  would  be  neoe.sary  to 
tow  over  the  bar  but  as  we  reached  the 
mouth  of  the  inlet  we  found  a  brisk 
breeze  blowing  and  decldek  to  run  over 
under  sail.  The  bar  was  breaking  badly 
and  time  after  time  as  the  ^ehooner 
sank  into  the  hollow  of  the  wave#  she 
bumped  on  the  sand.  We  had  all  sail 
on  and  succeeded  in  getting  across.  The 
launch  was  taken  on  board  after  we  got 
out  to  sea.  We  started  through 
Behring’s  Straits  for  8t»  Miohaels  and 
everything  was  going  nicely  when  a 
gale  sprang  up  and  we  were  driven  by 
it  up  into  the  Arctic.  Finally  it  stopped 
and  we  turned  southward.  We  man- 
!  aged  to  reach 

ST.  LAWRENCE  BAY 
Where  the  Rodgers  was  burned  when 
she  carried  a  party  to  search  for  the 
Jeannette.  Then  we  made  another  at¬ 
tempt  to  reach  St.  Miohaels.  Again  a 
gale  sprang  up,  and  it  was  the  heaviest 
blow  I  ever  experienced.  At  St.  Mich¬ 
aels  the  wind  gauge  recorded  80  miles 
an  hour.  We  were  close  to  alee  shore 
and  In  Imminent  danger.  We  were  de¬ 
termined  not  to  be  driven  north  again, 
so  we  close  reefed  all  our  sails  and  beat 
into  the  wind  for  nearly  two  days. 
Finally  we  succeeded  in  reaching 
St.  Michaels  where  we  got  our 
malls.  After  a  brief  stay  there  we 
started  south,  stopping  only  at  Ouna¬ 
laska  which  we  left  nineteen  days  ago. 
So  much  for  the  actual  voyage.  As  for 
our  explorations,  they  were  eminently 
successful.  Lieutenant  Stoney  took 
charge  of  the  party  on  the  river.  Pntnam 
river  is  its  name, and  it  is  called  after  the 
gallant  Putnam  who  sacrificed  his  life 
in  the  search  for  the  Jeannette.  I  ex¬ 
plored  to  the  southward  np  Salawik 
lake.  The  river  party  ascended  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  500  miles  in  the  launch. 
They  reached 

A  LARGE  LAKE 

There.  It  was  not  the  source  of  the 
!  river,  but  only  a  lake  through  which 
i  lfie  river  flows.  The  river  pours  la  in 
I  almost  as  big  a  stream  as  it  flows  out. 

It  is  reported  that  another  lake  exists 
j  three  hundred  miles  farther  inland  and 
that  the  river  has  a  course  of  many 
hundred  miles  before  entering  the  lakes, 
j  The  longest  sounding  line  the  party  nad 
I  would  not  reach  the  bottom  of  the  lake. 

.  The  story  brought  by  the  Corwin  that 
this  lake  Is  the  source  of  several  rivers 
was  proved  to  be  incorrect.  Before 
reaching  the  lake,  a1  large  tributary 
coming  from  ihe  northeast  was  passed. 
The  configuration  of  the  country  makes 
it  probable  that  the  tributary  rises  near 
the  source  of  the  Colville  river,  which 
flows  into  the  Arctic. 

The  mouih  of  the  river  is  a  delta  which 
stretches  back  about  forty  miles.  There 


are  hundreds  of  channels  of  discharge, 
one  of  them  being  a  mile  wide.  Above 
the  delta,  fora  distance  of  perhaps  300 
nailcs,  the  river  is  navigable  for  boats 
drawing  five  or  six  feet  of  water.  Even 
above  this  point  it  would  be  navigable 
tor  river  boats  if  it  were  not  for  the 
rapids  over  which  the  water  flows  at  a 
rate  of  fully  ten  knots  an  hour. 

The  exploration  in  the  other  direc- 
tions  showed  that  there  was  a  channel 
over  t  he  Hotham  inlet  bar  five  fathoms 
in  depth.  It  showed  also  that  Salawik 
liter  as  down  on  the  maps  does  not 
exist.  There  is  a  channel  six  miles  in 
length  connecting  Salawik  lake  with  a 
chain  of  three  lakes  to  the  eastward. 

THE  INTERIOR  OF  ALASKA. 

The  country  to  the  interior  of  Alaska 
is  rugged  and  mountainous,  the  river 
channel  being  thickly  wooded.  The 
temperature  is  pleasant  in  summer,  the 
thermometer  reaching  115°  in  the  sun, 
though  the  nights  are  cool.  The  natives 
were  found  to  be  honest  and  friendly. 

The  Ounalaska  comes  down  loaded 
with  specimens  for  the  Smithsonian 
Institute.  Mineral,  vegetable  and  ani¬ 
mal  the  collection  comprises.  The  most 
interesting  discoveries  outside  of  the 
river  itseif  were  the  presence  of  gold, 
copper  and  coal,  specimens  of  which 
were  brought  down,  and  a  large  cod 
bank  in  Behring’s  Sea. 

It  is  about  six  months  sinoe  Lieuten¬ 
ant  George  M.  Stoney,  with  a  crew  of 
eleven  men,  started  for  the  coast  of 
Alaska  in  the  little  schooner  Outialaska. 
The  vessel  bad  been  especially  fitted  up 
for  the  expedition  and  was  supplied 
with  all  the  stores  and  apparatus  neces¬ 
sary  for  an  extended  surveying  trip. 

In  the  summer  of  1883  the  Corwin  was 
sent  north  to  distribute  presents  to  tbe 
natives  who  had  hospitably  entertained 
the  crew  of  the  Rogers  when  that  vessel 
was  burned.  Lieutenant  Stoney  of  the 
Navy  was  delegated  to  take  charge  of 
the  distribution.  Wblle  on  that  trip, 
a 'ter  the  natives  had  all  been  rewarded, 
Captain  Healey  of  the  Corwin  decided  to 
make  an  examination  of  the  Alaskan 
coast.  Lieutenant  Stoney  being  pres¬ 
ent,  volunteered  to  assist  in  the  work, 
and  while  engaged  in  surveying 
Hotham  Inlet  in  an  open  boat  he  en¬ 
tered  tbe  delta  of  a  large  river  empty¬ 
ing  into  the  inlet  from  tbe  north.  The 
volume  of  water  was  so  great  and  there 
was  so  much 

DRIFTWOOD  AND  DEBRIS 
Brought  down  by  the  stream  that  it 
was  evident  to  all  that  the  river  was  a 
large  one.  It  did  not  appear  on  the 
charts,  and  so  Lieutenant  Stoney 
claimed  to  be  its  discoverer.  He  as¬ 
cended  it  about  twenty  miles,  but  lack 
of  time  prevented  a  careful  or  complete 
survey  of  tbe  river.  He  succeeded, 
j  however,  in  making  a  rough  map  of  the 
|  locality,  and  when  he  returned  to  the 
city  forwarded  his  map  and  his  report 
to  Washington. 

The  importance  of  the  discovery  was 
considered  so  great  that  orders  were  at 
once  given  that  an  expedition  be  fitted 
out  to  explore  the  new  river.  A  small 
schooner,  the  Ounalaska,  was  selected. 
Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  command  the  expedition, 
and  Ensign  John  L.  Purcell  and  Gunner 
George  C.  Cushman  were  appointed  sub¬ 
ordinate  ofllcers  of  the  expedition.  A 
crew  of  eight  men  was  deemed  suf¬ 
ficient  to  furnish  the  aid  necessary,  and 
one  machinist  was  sent  to  take  charge 
oi  the  steam  launch  with  which  the 
party  was  provided.  The  orders  issued 
to  Lieutenant  Stoney  were  very  explicit. 


was  to  explore  the  river,  make  a 
careful  report  of  the  country  and  its  re¬ 
sources,  and  collect  specimens  of  every 
description  for  the  Smithsonian  Insti- 
tute.  The  expedition  was  of  a  strictly 
officiiff  character  and  no  person  except 
the  officers  and  crew  was  allowed  on  the 

The  steamer  was  to  proceed 
from  here  to  Ounalaska  and  then  follow 
the  ice  to  the  north. 


THE  OTJNALASKA’S  VOYAGE. 

Ounalaska  left  this  port  the  13th  of 
April.  Before  reaching  Ounalaska  the 
vessel  had  several  narrow  escapes  and 
the  party  many  exciting  episodes. 
Gunner  Cushman  was  obliged  on  ac¬ 
count  of  ill-health  to  abandon  the 
expedition.  When  he  returned  he 
brought  with  him  an  account  of  the 
voyage  to  a  point  north  of  the  Aleu¬ 
tian  Islands. 

The  schooner  reached  the  northern 
latitudes  after  many  struggles  and  sev¬ 
eral  hairbreath  escapes.  Before  reach¬ 
ing  Ounalaska  the  schooner  rode  ont  ■ 
two  very  severe  gales,  described  by 
those  on  board  as  the  most  severe  they 
had  ever  known  in  their  seafaring  ex¬ 
perience.  In  the  first,  so  confident  was 
the  commander  in  the  stauenhness  of  his  \ 
vessel  and  was  so  anxious  to  get  north 
that  he  remained  on  his  course  too  1 
long.  When  the  gale  finally  struck  the 
vessel  it  threw  her 

ON  HER  SIDE 

With  the  galley  under  water.  Ouly  by 
letting  everything  go  was  she  righted 
agaiD.  For  a  few  moments  those  on  the 
schooner  believed  that  their  last  hours 
had  come.  However,  they  succeeded 
in  laying-to  under  close  reefed  foresail, 
and  remained  in  that  conditions  eleven 
days  before  it  was  safe  to  proceed  on 
.heir  way. 

When  the  vessel  was  first  thrown  over 
on  her  side,  great  seas  swept  clear  over 
her,  compelling  everyone  to  hold  on  for 
dear  life.  One  man  was  washed  over¬ 
board,  but  by  good  fortune  succeeded  in 
catching  hold  of  a  rope  while  going 
astern.  Had  he  missed  his  hold,  noth¬ 
ing  could  haveeaved  him,  for  the  storm 
was  at  its  height  and  no  efforts  couid 
have  been  made  to  rescue  him. 

Taught  by  this  experience,  when  the 
skies  indicated  the  approach  of  another 
gale  preparations  were  at  once  made  for 
it.  The  vessel  lay  to  under  close  reefed 
foresail,  but  when  the  gale  struck  her  it 
proved  even  more  severe  than  the  first 
one.  For  a  while  the  vessel  lay  quite 
comfortable,  but  as  the  wind  and  rain 
increased,  the  position  of  the  vessel  be¬ 
came 

PERILOUS  IN  THE  EXTREME. 

Every  minute  it  was  feared  that  the 
sail  would  be  blown  out  of  the  bolt  rope 
and  great  combers  threatened  to  sweep 
the  vessel’s  deck.  In  this  emergency 
Lieutenant  Stoney  decided  to  try  the 
effect  of  a  drag  and  of  oil.  He  had  had 
a  drag  made  some  time  before,  expect¬ 
ing  to  find  use  for  it.  It  consisted  of  a 
triangular  sail,  to  the  lower  corner  of 
which  a  ninety-pound  anchor  was  at¬ 
tached,  while  the  upper  edge  was  se¬ 
cured  to  a  spar.  A  four-inch  hawser 
was  attached  to  the  spar.  Attached  to 
the  spar,  also,  was  a  receptacle  for  hold¬ 
ing  oil  and  so  constructed  that  the  oil 
would  be  forced  out  by  the  waves  them¬ 
selves.  The  apparatus  was  then  thrown 
overboard  and  the  vessel  so  maneuvered 
that  the  drag  stood  off  the  weather  bow. 

The  result  was  most  satisfactory  and 
far  surpassed  the  expectations  of  those 
on  board.  The  immense  waves  were  re¬ 
duced  so  much  in  size  and  came  so 
quietly  that  the  vessel  rode  smoothly. 


All  the  waves  wore  affected,  but 
THE  GREAT  FOAMING  COMBERS 
More  than  any  others.  8o  great  was  the 
force  of  the  storm  that  the  four-inch 
hawser  parted,  and  the  vessel  was  again 
obliged  to  depend  upon  nersail.  The 
force  of  the  gale  having,  however,  been 
broken,  it  was  no  longer  a  difficult  mai¬ 
ler  to  lay  to. 

The  next  difficulty  encountered  was 
at  the  Aleutian  Islands.  The  vessel  had 
beeu  provided  with  nothing  but  a  gen¬ 
eral  chart  of  the  islands.  For  thirty- 
seven  days  the  vessel  ran  without  mak¬ 
ing  land.  The  last  few  days  had  been 
to^thlck  that  no  observations  could  be 
ta^en  and  all  on  board  were  beginning 
to  feel  anxious.  Finally,  although  no 
land  could  be  seen,  evidences  of  it  be¬ 
gan  to  be  visible  just  as  they  were  to 
Columbus  in  1492.  The  water  became 
somewhat  colored  and  the  sea  birds  be¬ 
came  numerous.  The  weather  was  so 
Ihick  that  it  was  decided  advisable  to 
lay  to  and  wait  for  clear  weather.  Whan 
the  fog  finally  lifted,  land  was  scan 
about  twenty  miles  away _ 

GREAT  MOUNTAINS 

Clothed  in  eternal  winter.  The  schooner 
stood  along  the  coast  to  eastward,  look¬ 
ing  for  a  northern  passage,  and  found 
one;  tried  to  pass  through  it,  and  dis¬ 
covered  it  to  be  impassable.  Fonnd  an¬ 
other,  and  after  several  narrow  escapes, 
in  one  of  which  “the  bow  cut  the  grass 
off  of  the  rocks,”  the  schooner 
succeeded  in  getting  through  and  reach¬ 
ing  Behring’s  See.  Neither  of  the 
passages  tried  is  used  by  vessels,  but 
Lieutenant  Stoney  wished  to  test  their 
navigability. 

The  view  of  the  new  volcanic  island 
is  described  as  awe-inspiring,  and  the 
crew  of  the  schooner  were  much  better 
satisfied  when  tney  watched  it  over  the 
stern  than  when  it  was  visible  over  the 
bow. 

The  experience  of  the  expedition  at 
Muniove  island  was 

EXTREMELY  AMUSING. 

It  was  necessary  to  land  at  the  Island 
j  to  take  observations.  The  natives  had 
;  the  reputation  of  being  hostile  and  op 
posed  to  the  whites.  So  every  possible 
precaution  was  taken.  Tbe  schooner 
as  brought  as  close  to  the  shore  as  was 
deemed  safe  and  the  boat’s  crew  were 
armed  to  the  teeth.  A  few  natives  ap¬ 
peared  on  the  shore  as  the  boat  started 
and  the  crew  pulled  to  land  with  the 
greatest  caution.  When  within  a  few 
hundred  feet  of  the  shore,  however,  an 
unexpected  swell  caught  the  boat,  and 
threw  the  crew  into  the  water.  The  al¬ 
leged  hostile  Indians  at  once  plunged 
into  the  surf  and  rescued  the  white 
men.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  after 
this  experience  their  hostility  was  no 
longer  dreaded. 

It  was  just  after  the  departure  of  the 
Ounalaska  for  the  north  that  the  United 
Slates  Treasury  Department  distin¬ 
guished  itself  by  doing  what  was  uni¬ 
versally  condemned  as 

A  MOST  DISHONORABLE  ACT. 

The  steamer  Corwin  was  sent  north  on 
a  general  revenue  voyage  with  addi¬ 
tional  instructions  that  Lieutenant 
Doty  should  make  an  exploration  of 
the  river  discovered  the  year  before  by 
Stoney.  Tbe  schooner  was  allowed  to 
leave  the  bay  before  tbe  orders  were 
sent  to  the  Corwin.  The  latter  vessel  was 
prepared  In  such  a  hurry  that  it  was 
evidently  the  intention  of  her  officers 
to  reach  the  scene  of  the  explorations 
before  Stoney  could  get  there.  On  the 
3d  of  May  the  Corwin  left  this  city,  and, 


Us  was  expected,  reached  Hotuam  inlet 
before  Stoney  got.  there.  After  Cushman 
had  left  the  Ounalaska  nothing  was 
heard  of  that  expedition  until  the  return 
of  the  Corwin  oa  October  Cth.  Then  it 
was  learned  that  the  Corwin  had 
reached  the  scene  of  the  explorations 
first  and  had  *ent  a  steam  launch  under 

command  of  Lieutenant  Cantrell  up  the 

river  for  a  distance  of  COO  miles.  As 
this  boat  was  coming  down  again,  the 
launch  of  the  Stoney  party  was  met  250 
miles  up  the  river.  The  schooner  had 
been  left  in  Hotham  Inlet  in  charge  of 
Ensign  Purcell  and  a  couple  of  men. 
PurceU  was  to  survey  the  Inlet  and 
the  mouth  of  the  river  during  the  ab¬ 
sence  of  Stoney.  The  Cantrell  party  did 
not  attempt  to  go  to  the  head  of  naviga¬ 
tion.  At  a  distance  of  3f'0  miles  from 
the  mouth  the  river  was  still  large  and 
the  current  strong. 

THE  NATIVES’  STORIES. 

The  natives  reported  that  at  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  a  hundred  miles  beyond  the 
point  reached  by  the  party,  a  great  lake 
existed,  in  which  the  river  had  its 
origin.  The  stories  told  by  the  Indians 
aroused  great  cariosity  concerning  this 
lake.  They  affirmed  that  several  differ¬ 
ent  rivers  in  diflerents  directions  flawed 

from  the  lake.  Since  hearing  this  story 
the  scientific  world  has  been  enrious  to 
learn  whether  Stoney  would  corroborate 
the  stories  of  the  natives.  Stoney 
was  going  up  the  river  when 
the  Corwin  party  met  him  about 
the  middle  of  August,  andlexpeei- 
ed  to  go  up  the  river  to  the  head  of 
navigation  or  until  he  reached  the  lake 
of  which  the  natives  told.  If  the  lake 
was  found  he  intended  to  survey  it  as 
perfectly  as  possible  in  the  time  which 
j  was  allowed  him.  His  orders  were  per- 
j  emptory  to  return  south  before  winter 
and  if  possible  not  to  be  frozen  up.  Still 
notwithstanding  these  orders,  it  was 
generally  supposed  that  his  zeal  would 
cause  him  to  remain  too  long  and  that 
he  would  be  unable  to  return  until  next 
year. 

TOPOGRAPHY  OF  ALASKA. 

The  coast  of  Alaska  peninsula  projects 
westward  in  four  great  points.  The 
southernmost  one  is  in  the  same  line 
with  the  long  chain  of  the  Aleutian 
Islands  and  evidently  is  a  part  of  the 
same  mountain  range.  North  of  this 
point  is  a  great  promontory  whose  west¬ 
ernmost  point  iB  Cape  Romanzoff.  Next, 
lo  the  north,  is  the  point  at  whieh 
America  approaches  most  nearly  to 
Asia.  Cape  Prince  of  Wales  is  the  end 
of  this  promontory.  Still  farther  to  the 
north  is  Cape  Lisbourne,  projecting  iuto 
the  Arctic  ocean.  Between  the  two  most 
northerly  promontories  the  Arctic 
sweeps  in  ward  .narrowing  into  Kotzebue 
Sound.  One  of  the  branches  of  this 
Sound  is  Hotham  Inlet,  into  which 
empties  the  river  which  Stoney  discov¬ 
ered.  The  nearest  settlement  of  whites 
is  at  St.  Michaels,  about  500  miles  to  the 
south. 

|  The  part  of  Alaska  Into  which  Stoney 
j  has  penetrated vhss  been  wholly  hnex- 
jflored  heretofore.  Throughout  the 
southern  part  a  sutfleient  number  of 
people  have  passed  to  learn  its  charac¬ 
ter.  It  is  known  that  the  mountains 
take  a  sudden  bend  to  the  westward  or 
soutbwestward  and  that  the  country  is 
high,  rugged  and  mountainous.  In  the 
extreme  north,  the  field  of  Stoney ’s 
work,  but  little  has  been  known  at  any 
considerable  distance  from  the  coast.  It 
has  been  supposed  that  the  country  con¬ 
sists  of  high,  rolling  land,  containing 
but  few  bigb  mountains. 
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THE  PUTNAM. 


Four  Hundred  Miles  Up  a 
Great  Alaskan  River, 


An  Inland  Route  to  the  Arctic 
Discovered. 


Tlio  Museum  on  the  Schooner 
Onnalnska  —  Growing  Rose 
Slips  from  the  North— A  Mam¬ 
moth  Tusk— Hot  Weather  in 
the  Arctic  Circle. 


For  the  last  seventy  years  the  Eng¬ 
lish  Admiralty  chart3  have  shown  a 
large  river  in  Alaska  flowing  from 
the  eastward  into  the  Arctic.  It  is 
the  river  now  known  as  the  Noatak. 
Eastward  and  southward  of  this  river, 
it  was  rumored  that  another  large  river 
existed.  This  latter  river,  now  known 
as  the  Putnam  river,  has  been  indicated 
on  the  later  maps  as  a  short  river  flow¬ 
ing  into  Hotham  inlet.  It  had  never 
been  visited  by  white  men  until  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stoney  sailed  up  it  a  short  dis¬ 
tance  in  the  summer  of  1883.  All  that 
was  known  of  it  was  based  on  Indian 
reports. 

Putnam  river  was  found  in  the  ex¬ 
plorations  conducted  this  summer  to  ! 
exceed  in  size  the  previously  discovered 
Noatak  river  and  was  proved  to  be  the  * 
principal  river  in  that  part  of  Alaska. 
It  flows  over  a  large  delta  into  Hotham 
inlet  just  north  of  the  Arctic  circle  and 
was  traced  by  Lieutenant  Stoney  to  the 
east  and  northeast  for  a  distance  of 
four  hundred  miles,  fully  two  hundred 
miles  further  than  the  Corwin  party 
went.  The  entire  river  and  most  of  its 
tributaries  are 

NORTH  OF  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

From  the  north  the  river  receives  many 
tributaries,  most  of  them  being  shallow 
and  rapid  and  having  extremely  cold 
water.  So  noticeable  was  this  lowering 
of  the  temperature  that  the  steam  in 
the  boiler  on  the  steam  launcu  would 
drop  noticeably  before  the  mouth  of  a 
tributary  was  reached.  The  thermome¬ 
ter  also  gave  sure  indication  of  the  ap¬ 
proach  to  a  branch.  Some  of  these 
.branch  streams  had  a  temperature  as 
low  as  38°  and  one  was  down  to  nc'. 

On  the  southern  side  of  the  river  there 
was  but  one  considerable  stream,  what  1 
was  called  by  the  natives  Pah  river.  It 
was  much  used  by  the  natives  on  the 
journeys  southward.  After  reaching  the 
source  of  the  Pah  river  a  very  short 
postage  must  be  crossed  to  reach  one  of 
the  northern  tributaries  of  the  Yukon 
river,  which  flows  southward  to  the  tra¬ 
ding  posts. 

The  party  exploring  the  river  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  taking  the  launch  up  slream 
a  distance  of  about  300  miles.  Then  rap. 
ids  were  reached,  which  rendered  fur¬ 
ther  progress  with  the  large  boat 
impossible.  A  skin  canoe  was  obtained 
and,  as  it  was  impossible  to  paddle 
against  the  current,  tow-lines  were  at¬ 
tached  to  the  canoe  and  the  explorers 
for  seven  days 


\VAT)K1>  Ul*  THE  RIVER 

In  water  knee  deep,  dragging  the  boat 
after  them.  Their  feel  soon  became 
tender,  and  the  work  being  severe,  they 
were  unable  to  make  more  than  twelve 
miles  a  day.  At  the  end  of  the  seventh 
day  the  men  were  broken  down,  and 
Lieutenant  Stoney,  learning  that  a  cut 
across  country,  back  iroin  the  river, 
would  take  him  to  the  headwaters  of  | 
one  of  the  tributaries,  started  with  two  ; 
companions,  all  three  men  carrying  : 
packs  and  a  light  birch  canoe.  When 
the  journey  end  was  reached  two  large 
lakes  were  found  as  the  headwaters  of 
the  branch  stream.  The  canoe  was 
launched  and  two  days  were  spent  in  an 
examination  of  the  vicinity.  A  moun¬ 
tain  to  the  eastward  of  the  lake  fur¬ 
nished  a  view  far  to  the  eastward  up 
the  valley  of  the  main  Putnam  river 
and  showed  it  coming  with  undimtn- 
ished  volume.  The  natives  said  that 
seven  days  journey  farther  up  there  was 
a  great  lake  which  they  described  as 
looking  like  the  sea  and  which  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  headwaters  of  the  river.  . 

On  the  return  from  the  lake  the 
canoe,  propelled  by  nothing  except  the 
current,  swept  down  over  the  rapids  so 
that  in  a  few  hours  the  camp  was  reach¬ 
ed.  The  men  were  found  fully  recov¬ 
ered  by  their  long  rest;  the  party  enter¬ 
ed  the  skin  canoe  and  in  a  single  day  a 
distance  was  passed  down  stream  which 
it  had  taken  seven  days  to  low  up. 

Lieutenant  Stoney ’s  work  has  unde¬ 
niable  been  of 

GREAT  PRACTICAL  IMPORTANCE. 


It  has  shown  that  by  two  short  port¬ 
ages  communication  can  easily  be  had 
with  the  Arctic  ocean  even  in  midwin¬ 
ter.  A  short  portage  from  the  Yukon 
j  connects  with  the  Putnam  and  an  equal¬ 
ly  short  portage  from  the  latter  con¬ 
nects  with  the  river  discovered  by 
!  Lieutenant  P„ay,  near  Point  Barrow, 
j  whieh  flows  north  into  the  Arotic. 
Putnam  river  undoubtedly  has  its 
origin  as  far  east  ae  the  British  pos¬ 
sessions  and  probably  close  to  the 
Mackenzie  river.  The  character  of  the 
country  has  been  found  to  somewhat 
peculiar.  It  is  extremely  mountainous. 
Long  ranges  of  mountains  extend  along 
each  side  of  the  Putnam  river.  The 
mountains  however  differ  for  those 
generally  seen  in  being  detached.  They 
occur  in  little  groups  separated  from 
each  other  and  each  group  possessing 
characteristics  of  its  own.  Some  of  the 
mountains  are  clearly  defined,  sharp 
rocky  peaks  while  others  are  smoothly 
rounded.  The  higher  mountains  are 
approximately 3,000feet  in  height.  From 
J  the  tops  of  those  which  were  ascended, 

;  ^  could  be  seen  that  the  whole  country 
to  the  North  was  a  confused  mass  of 
i  mountain  peaks  and  the  natives  said 
I  that  the  character  of  the  country  was 
tbe  same  clear  to  the  Arctic, 
j  In  summer  the  climate  is 


Grass  and  vegetation  generally  are 
luxuriant.  The  valley  of  the  Putnan: 
is  heavily  timbered  with  spruce,  larch 
cottonwood,  birch  and  willow.  Flowers 
were  growing  in  abundance.  Hoses 
were  seen  in  large  numbers  and  not  only 
pressed  specimens' were  procured,  bui 
cuttings  started  in  soil  were  brought 
down.  ® 

The  natives,  being  nearly  unac¬ 
quainted  with  white  men  were  still  un¬ 
corrupted  and  were  honest  and  friendly. 
Much  of  the  quietness  of  the  nutives 
was  undoubtedly  due  to  the  tact  of 
Lieutenant  Stoney,  who  has  had  much 
experience  with  the  northern  tribes. 


I 


The  natives  showed  their  good  will  hv 
unloading  the  schooner,  Edging  W 
over  the  bar,  an  operation  which  took 
fcii  dajs,  and  reloading  her.  No  guard 
was  kept  on  the  supplies  vet  t d 
••too™.  »»!  .vcn!fp“°;“ 
stolen  by  the  people,  who  regard  such 
things  as  of  Inestimable  value  h 

The  collection  made  by  the  oar-tv 
very  complete.  Specimens  of  green 
and  black  jade  were  found,  and  the 
huge  tusk  of  a  mammoth  forms  part  of 
the  cargo.  Besides  this  the  collection 
is  a  complete  one  in  mineral,  vegetable 
and  animal  specimens.  stable 

The  success  of  the  expedition,  though 
due  primarily  to  the  commander.  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Stoney,  was  very  materially 
aided  by  the  efficient  work  of  t  he  second 
in  command,  Ensign  Purcell,  who  not 
only  seconded  his  commander  in  every 
respect,  but  also  accomplished  some 

SaUwlkfak^f  SUrVeying  at 


THE  WRECKED  WHALERS. 


Complaints  of  Bad  Treatment  De¬ 
nied. 

Edward  McCrink,  one  of  the  crew  of  the 
whaler  Mabel,  which  was  wrecked  on  the- 
Alaskan  beach,  has  made  a  statement  that 
he  and  other  whalers  rescued  by  the  Cor¬ 
win  were  cruelly  treated  by  Captain  Healey, 
Commander  of  that  vessel.  McCrink  al¬ 
leges  that  he  and  eleven  other  rescued 
whalers  were  put  into  irons  by  Captain 
Healey  for  asking  for  food.  He  further 
claims  that  he  was  handcuffed  and  triced 
for  half  an  hour,  and  that  the  injuries 
which  lie  received  will  probably  make  him 
a  cripple  lor  lire.  Captain  Healey  states,  in 
answer  to  the  charges,  that  the  rescued  men 
were  made  to  take  regular  watches  on  ac¬ 
count  of  the  crowded  condition  of  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Eleven  of  the  whalers  were  put  in 
,  irons  for  misconduct,  and  some  became  so 
mutinous  that  tire  officers  had  to  be  armed. 
The  rescued  whalers,  Captain  Healey 
claims,  were  unable  to  appreciate  kindness. 
Lieutenant  Kennedy,  when  questioned 
upon  the  subject,  confirmed  what  was  said 
by  the  Commander  of  the  Corwin.  It  was 
absolutely  necessary,  he  said,  to  take  a 
severe  course  to  keep  the  men  from  taking 
possession  of  the  Corwin.  A  man  who  has 
taken  an  interest  in  McCrink’s  story  states 
that  he  is  preparing  a  statement  of  his  case, 
and  will  have  it  properly  authenticated  and 
submitted  to  President  Cleveland  and  the 
Secretary  ol  the  Navy. 


Arctic  Explorations. 


.Major  Greely  delivered  an  address 
lately  on  Arctic  Exploration,  with  re¬ 
ference  to  Gi  innell  Land  at  Burling¬ 
ton  House,  London.  He  made  reference 
to  previous  expeditions  and  the  geo¬ 
graphical  and  scientific  work  they  had 
accomplished,  including  those  com¬ 
manded  by  Captain  Inglefield,  when  in 
search  of  Sir  John  Eranklin,  Captain 
Markham,  Captain  Nares,  Captain 
Beaumont,  and  others.  It  was  of  Grin¬ 
ned  Land  that  Major  Greely  spoke _ a 

land  known  to  us  for  some  thirty  years. 
He  sailed  northward  in  1881  in  com¬ 
mand  of  one  of  the  scientific  expedi¬ 
tions  organized  in  accordance  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  International  Polar 
Congress.  The  work  of  the  expedition 
was  purely  scientific,  yet  he  would 
scarcely  have  been  a  man,  or  an  Ameri- 

Major  Greely  observed,  if 
be  bad  not  done  his  best  to  extend  our  j 


knowledge  of  the  geography  of  the 


Arctic  regions.  Lieutenant  Lockwood 
and  a  party,  in  May,  1882,  had  achiev¬ 
ed  great  results  in  the  region  of  Hazen 
Land,  and  it  was  while  his  officers  were 
away  that  Major  Greely  succeeded  in 
making  a  trip  of  250  miles  into  Grin¬ 
ned  Land  in  twelve  days— —a  journey 
which  made  known  to  him  and  his  fol¬ 
lowers  the  peculiar  physical  configura¬ 
tion  of  that  territory.  Archer's  fiord 
discovered  by  Lieutenant  Archer  and 
Captain  Stephenson,  turned  out  to  be 
a  river  which  he  traced  to  its  source, 
and  which  at  the  end  of  a  winter  of 
Arctic  severity  he  found  to  be  an  open 
river  filled  by  a  glacial  lake  of  300 
square  miles  to  the  north,  and  situated 
at  a  level  of  some  500  feet  above  the 
sea.  Later,  and  during  the  summer 
time,  he  was  able  to  make  a  second  trip 
into  that  country,  covering  some  370 
or  300  miles.  No  doubt  most  of  the  as¬ 
semblage  pictured  everything  within 
the  Arctic  circle  as  desolate  and  for¬ 
bidding.  But  in  Grinned  Land,  along 
the  glacial  lake,  he  found  a  number  of 
valleys  leading  to  the  westward,  and 
eventually  to  the  summit  of  a  moun¬ 
tain,  from  which  he  saw  the  whoie 
country  stretched  out  before  him  like 
a  map.  His  attention  was  naturally 
turned  to  the  northward,  and  there  he 
saw  the  mountain  ranges  trending  to 
the  north-west,  and  he  was  led  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  sea  was  not  far  distant. 
In  the  valleys  was  game  in  some 
considerable  quantities.  ~  They  killed 
during  the  two  years  they  were  in 
Grinned  Land  over  two  hundred  musk 
oxen,  a  cross  between  the  sheep  and 
the  ox,  and  they  saw  some  two  hun¬ 
dred  more.  The  mosses  of  the  Arctic 
regions  grew  in  a  luxurince  never 
seen  in  more  temperate  climes.  The 
browns,  the  yellows,  the  reds,  the 
greens,  so  mingled  as  to  give  the  land 
a  color  of  great  beauty.  In  the  interior 
of  Grinned  Land  he  had  seen  moss 
beds  acres  in  extent,  and  in  other  places 
he  had  seen  the  creeping  Arctic  willow, 
which  rose  scarcely  an  inch,  above  the 
soil,  covering  for  many  acres  the  ground 
eo  closely  that  the  human  foot  could 
not  touch  it.  Apart  from  musk  oxen, 
the  fox,  the  hare,  the  ermine,  there 
came  in  the  summer  time  various  spe¬ 
cies  of  birds,  and  some  of  the  different 
kinds  of  ducks  had  very  brilliant 


plumage.  Discussing  the  question  of 


the  ice  formation,  the  lecturer  stated 
that  taken  as  a  general  rule,  it  did  Jnot 
form  to  a  greater  thickness  in  the  Arc¬ 
tic  Seas  than  about  5  feet,  though  he 
admitted  that  the  coming  together  of 


two  fioebergs  or  other  local  circum¬ 


stances,  combined  with  action  of  the 
sun  and  frost,  might,  and  did,  produce 
thickness  of  15  and  20  feet,  and  even 
more.  Rivers  of  even  10  and  12  AeeL. 


i 


deep  were  frozen  to  the  bottom.  Oom- 
to  that  part  of  his  expedition  where, 
with  his  party,  Major  Greely  was  sub¬ 
jected  to  great  privation  and  hardship, 
he  narrated  how  they  returned  on  Au¬ 
gust  9  along  the  coast  of  Grinnell 
Land,  expecting  daily  to  meet  a  ship, 
not  knowing  that  it  had  gone  down  six 
weeks  before.  About  September  1, 
their  position  becoming  desperate,  they 
made  all  haste  to  reach  the  open  water, 
knowing  that  if  they  reached  theOarey 
Islands  they  would  be  safe.  They  were 
obliged  to  give  up  the  attempt,  and 
they  strove  to  reach  the  shore, .which  is 
some  eleven  miles  distant.  Twice,  when 
they  were  almost  touching  it,  they 
were  blown  off  by  the  storm  to  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  25  miles,  and  had  all  their  la¬ 
bor  to  repeat.  Eventually  they  reached 
the  southward  of  Cape  Sabine,  with  all 
the  party  hearty  and  well,  and  with 
record,  journal  and  paper  of  value  in  a 
scientific  point  of  view,  safe.  The  speak¬ 
er  then  gave  some  interesting  particu¬ 
lars  of  the  two  years’  sojourn  in  Grin¬ 
nell  Land,  and  of  the  devotion  and  self- 
sacrifice  of  the  individual  members  of 
the  party.  He  mentioned  how  for 
110  days  they  did  not  see  the  sun,  how 
thev  had  all  to  crowd  into  a  wretched 
little  hut,  how — so  confined  was  the 
space — when  one  turned  all  had  to 
turn  together,  and  bow,  though  he  had 
sleepers  to  the  right  and  left  of  him, 
yet  for  a  week  at  a  time  he  had  not 
seen  the  face  cf  a  companion.  Revert¬ 
ing  to  the  question  why  he  had  not 
crossed  Smith’s  Sound,  Major  Greely 
said  it  would  have  been  impossible  at 
that  time,  and  pointed  to  the  fact  that 
there  were  only  forty  days’  provisions 
on  the  other  side.  In  conclusion,  he 
contrasted  his  position  two  years  ago 
that  day  with  what  it  was  at  that  mo¬ 
ment,  and  expressed  his  deep  and  earn¬ 
est  thanks  for  the  kindly  welcome 
which  had  been*§i^en  him. 
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What  the  Learned  Priest  Has  to 
Say  of  Alaskan  Matters— 

His  Retired  Life. 


1 


A  PATRIOT’S  PLEA. 


Agapiiis  Honcliarenko  and 
His  Troubles. 


A  gaping  Honcharenko,  the  Russian  patriot, 
embassador  and  colonizer,  whose  name  has 
been  connected  with  Russian  and  American 
intercourse  for  nearly  twenty  years,  has 
been  recently  beset  by  interviewers,  es¬ 
pecially  correspondents  of  Eastern  papers, 
who  have  requested  a  statement  in  explana¬ 
tion  of  the  recent  charges  made  against  him 
as  an  intriguer  and  blackmailer.  Stories  of 
a  most  vindictive  nature  have  been  circu¬ 
lated  against  this  old  man,  who  has  labored 
all  his  iife  for  the  advancement  of  his  lowly 
countrymen,  and  has  been  subjected  to 
harsh  treatment,  which  he  has  borne  for 
the  cause  he  has  so  earnestly  advocated. 
Correspondents  of  the  New  York  Herald  and 
of  the  Chicago  Tribune  have  sent  letters  to 
their  papers,  reporting  by  mail  interviews  of 
great  length,  in  which  Father  Houcharenko 
is  given  the  benefit  of  much  admiring  com¬ 
ment.  The  Chronicle  proposes  to  give  his 
statement  of  the  case,  a  brief  sketch  of  the 
life  of  this  distinguished  philanthropist  and 
his  views  on  Russian  and  Alaskan  matters. 

A  LIFE  OF  TROUBLE. 

An  extensive  review  of  the  checkered  life 
of  Father  Honcharenko  would  be  most  in¬ 
teresting,  but  it  will  not  be  attempted.  Kief 
is  the  city  where  he  first  saw  the  light,  on 
the  19th  of  August,  1832.  Educated  by  the 
Russian  Government  for  Asiatic  and  Euro¬ 
pean  ministerial  work,  he  was  taught  four¬ 
teen  different  languages  and  was  otherwise 
qualified  lor  the  life  and  position  of  an  em¬ 
bassador.  He  was  also  an  ordained  priest, 
as  are  all  Russian  members  of  foreign  em¬ 
bassies.  In  the  year  1857  he  was  sent  as 
an  officer  of  the  Embassy  to  Athens,  where 
he  remained  three  years.  Realizing  the  un¬ 
fortunate  condition  of  his  countrymen,  espe¬ 
cially  tiie  lower  classes,  who  were  all  serfs, 
be  sought  to  elevate  them  by  publishing, 
with  Nicholas  Trubnev,  a  paper  called  the 
Kolokal,  in  which  were  set  forth  the  wrongs 
and  oppression  practiced  by  his  Government 
in  this  regard.  His  relations  with  the 
Kolokal  were  discovered  in  Russia  and  he 
was  arrested  a3  a  traitor  one  day,  while 
droppinga  letter  to  Trubner  in  the  post  box, 
hv  detectives  from  St.  Petersburg.  He  was 
taken  to  Constantinople,  then  to  bo  sent  to 
Siberia  and  placed  in  exile,  or,  what  was 
most  likely,  to  be  executed,  as  the  political 
crime  was  in  those  days  considered  a  great 
one.  On  the  10th  of  February,  1860,  he 
was  released  through  the  intervention  of 
Athenian  friends  and  the  aid  of  the  British 
Government,  being  taken  to  London,  where 
ho  entered  upon  active  editorial  duties  on 
his  paper.  What  he  had  been  working  for 
mainly  was  the  liberation  of  Church  slaves, 
held  by  Bishops,  priests  and  others,  the 
workings  of  the  serf  system  having  been  re¬ 
vealed  to  him  during  his  brief  clerical 
career  in  all  its  revolting  horrors.  When,  in 
1861,  Alexander  I’s  ukase  -was  promul¬ 
gated,  setting  free  this  miserable  class  of 
beings,  together  with  working  slaves  and 
those  on  agricultural  lands,  Father  Hon- 
j  charenko  felt  that  his  work  in  England  was' 
finished,  and  not  then  daring  to  return  to 
;  his  native  Ukraine  hills,  he  came  to  Amer¬ 
ica,' landing  on  January  3,  1865. 

t  HE  COMES  TO  AMERICA. 

“  But  what  a  condition  did  I  leave  many 
of  my  poor  people  In  !”  says  he.  “  And  what 
could  I  do  more  for  them  there?  At  the 
beginning  of  the  Emperor  Nicholas’  reffin 
there  were  23,000,060  paupers  in  the  land 
and  at  the  same  time  millions  of  wealth  were 
contained  in  the  images  at  the  mosques 
while  the  priest-ridden  serfs  were  left  to 
Starve!"  Of  the  thirty-six  introductions  to  ‘ 
leading  men  of  New  York,  Boston  and  Phil¬ 
adelphia  brought  with  him  here,  Father 
Honcharenko  availed  himself  of  none  set¬ 
ting  up  an  festablishmentof  languages  where 
Eugene  Schuyler  learned  the  Russian  tongue 
and  translated,  with  Honcharenko  the  first 
novel  ever  reproduced  in  English  from  the 
Sclav ic — *•  Father  and  Son.”  James  Gordon 
Bennett  was  anxious  to  secure  the  services 


of  the  learned  ivussian,  nut  he  accepted  a 
position  as  a  translator  of  the  Bible  into  tne 
Arabic,  Bulgarian  and  Sclavic  languages  lor 
the  American  Bible  Society— a  work  wnten 
occupied  some  vears.  Removing  to  1  ' 

delphia,  he  married  a  niece  of  Maz- 
zini,  an  Italian  lady  of  rare  tal¬ 
ents,  and  the  two  came  to  ban 
Francisco  in  1868  and  established  the  first 
Russian  printing  office  in  the  United  States* 
publishing  an  aide  newspaper  called  the 
Alaska  Herald ,  printed  partly  in  English  and 
partly  in  Russian.  Under  General  Miller. 
Collector  of  Customs  of  this  port  at  that 
time,  he  was  made  Inspector  in  the  Custom¬ 
house,  but,  as  he  states,  the  manner  ot  con¬ 
ducting  customs  business  in  this  city  at  that 
period  was  so  discordant  with  his  ideas  of 
strict  morality  and  honesty  that  he  felt  it 
his  duty  to  make  some  exposition  ot  the 
transactions  in  his  paper.  He,  however.  Mb 
mained  on  good  terms  with  General  Mill” 
who  wanted  to  send  him  to  Alaska  to  in¬ 
vestigate  its  resources.  An  expose  of  mili¬ 
tary  abuses  in  Alaska  was  about  that  time 
made  by  tne  Chronicle,  in  writing  which 
statements, Honcharenko  had  a  hand.  1  his, 
with  the  startling  truths  published  iu  the 
Alaska  Herald,  so  exasperated  its  enemies 
that  the  latter  paper  and  its  proprietor  were 
stigmatized  as  “  the  Russian  terror.”  He 
has  ever  fought  against  the  monopoly  which 
has  controlled  Alaskan  interests  since 
American  possession  of  the  territory  and  ex¬ 
presses  himself  still  willing  to  do  so.  Poli¬ 
ticians,  he  claims,  who  have  all  a  •*  slice  of 
the  pie,”  will  strive  to  keep  back  the  true 
interests  of  the  country,  subverting  them 
for  their  personal  gain. 

THE  ENMITY  OF  A  MONOPOLY. 

The  extermination  of  seals  is  all  that  has 
been  aimed  at  as  yet;  no  government,  no 
schools  aud  not  even  the  necessaries  of  life 
have  been  granted  to  the  poor  natives.  The 
people  now  occupying  the  territory  are  the 
descendants  of  Russian  political  prisoners, 
banished  ttiere  by  their  Government.  “  They 
were  t>f  the  very  best  class  of  citizens  iu 
Russia  in  former  days,”  says  Father 
Honcharenko,  ‘  but  how,  have  they  degen¬ 
erated  under  the  baneful  examples  sot  them 
by  American  representatives  in  Alaska  and 
the  total  lack  of  eduational  facilities.  Even 
in  the  days  of  peual  servitude  among  the 
exiles  they  were  given  plenty  to  eat  and 
were  comfortably  clothed ;  now  we  see 
yearly  accounts  of  their  great  privation  and 
of  their  impoverished,  almost  starving  con¬ 
dition.”  Some  years  ago  Father  Honchar¬ 
enko  was  offered,  he  says,  a  large  sum  annu¬ 
ally  to  go  into  the  service  of  the  seal-ex - 
1  terminating  monopoly,  but  he  refused. 
!  “  And  now,”  says  he,  "  they  charge  me  with 
i  attempts  at  blackmail  and  have  circulated 
1  very  ugly  stories  agaiust  mu.’' 

’  Tne  learned  Russian  has  received  re¬ 
peated  offers  of  patronage  from  his  native 
I  land  of  late  years,  where  ha  would  uow  be 
gladly  welcomed  back  under  the  changed 
condition  of  things,  but  he  prefers  his  quiet 
rural  life  in  California  to  a  fortune  beyond 
the  seas.  He  has  a  number  of  acres  of  land 
in  the  colony  of  Ukraina,  near  Haywards, 
where  he  intends  to  spend  the  remainder 
of  his  days.  He  has  only  been  brought  out 
from  the  obscurity  into  which  he  has  been 
gradually  falling  to  express  his  views  on  the 
proposed  Congressional  legislation  touching 
Alaska  and  its  government. 

A  RETIRED  EXISTENCE. 

He  says  he  has  never  set  himself  on  record 
agaiust  a  decent  system  of  government 
there,  hut  has  a  horror  of  the  schemes  of 
t lie  tricksters,  with  which  Washington  is 
thronged  just  now.  He  lias  not  taken  the 
opportunity  until  recently  to  defend  him¬ 
self  from  slanderous  attacks,  thinking  per¬ 
haps  that  time  would  tell  in  his  favor,  hut 
some  of  the  stories  have  been  too  vile  to 
go  uucontrudioled. 

A  great  tribute  by  the  noted  writer 
Ogorodrikeff  has  been  paid^to  Houcharenko 
and  his  labors  for  his  countrymen  iu  the 
former's  “Travels  in  America.”  “I  often 
think,”  says  the -sriter,  “about  the  patriot 
Agapins  Honcharenko.  How  far,  even  too 
far.  from  Russia  is  he  removed.  How  pure 
and  how  strong  heats  the  heart  of  that 
lonely  Russian  tor  iiis  country." 


Hof  ^.6^ 


ADVERTISER,  PATTI! 
F  ALASKAN  ESKIMOS  AT  HOME  ; 

SKETCH  OF  AST  ESKIMO  IlESI-  ! 
C?  DENU E  IN  WINTER. 

THE  APPEARANCE  OF  THE  VILLAGIj^-ESKlMO 
j  LOAFERS — HOW  TO  GET  INTO  THE  HOUSE — ■ 

THE  INTERIOR — THE  CUSTOMS  AND  COS- 
■  TUMES — RUM  AND  TOBACCO. 

j  Ten  minutes’  walk  across  the  frozen  lagoon — 
we  should  have  to  take  the  beach  if  it  were  sum- 
|  mer  will  bring  us  to  Ooglaamie,  which  is  the  not 
ill-sounding  name  of  one  of  the  largest  villages 
j-  on  tne  northwest  coast  of  Arctic  America,  about  j 
|  ten  miles  southwest  of  the  sandspit  of  Point  Bar- 
row.  The  village  is  stretched  along  the  bank 
above  the  beach,  occupying  the  irregular  rolling 
ground  for  a  space  about  five  hundred  yards  in 
length,  and  perhaps  a  hundred  and  fifty  yards 
wide.  All  that  is  to  be  seen  of  the  village  is  a 
collection  of  irregular  low  mounds,  looking  like 
j  the  foundations  of  a  ruined  town  overgrown  with 
turf.  Close  to  each  of  these  mounds  is  a  plat- 
|  form  or  staging  some  ten  or  twelve  feet  high, 
built  of  whale-ribs  and  jawbones  and  drift-wood. 

I  On  these  are  piled  a  multifarious  collection  of 
implements,  nets,  spears,  poles,  paddles,  and  the 
|  light,  sharp,  hunting  canoes  or  kayaks.  The 
:  oomiaks  or  large  skin  boats,  are  resting  bottom1 
upwards  on  lower  frameworks,  four  or  five  feet 
high,  scattered  here  and  there  through  the  vil¬ 
lage.  Fbrtunately,  everything  is  covered  with  a 
thick  mantle  of  snow,  or  we  should  encounter  a 
|  choice  assortment  of  bones,  filth  and  refuse  of  all 
j  sorts,  the  accumulation  of  many  years,  for  our 
j  Eskimo  friends  have  no  idea  of  drainage 
or  city  hygienic  arrangements,  and  all  garbage  is 
I  simply  tossed  out  wherever  it  comes  handiest, 
i  Our  first  salutation  as  we  approach  the  village  is 
j  probably  a  rush  of  wolvish,  yelping  dogs  from  the 
tops  of  the  mounds  where  they  have  been  sleep¬ 
ing,  curled  up.  If  “Cap,”  the  lieutenant’s  setter, 
has  come  as  far  as  this  with  us,  he  generally  re¬ 
members  about  this  time  that  he  has  some  im¬ 
portant  business  to  attend  to  at  the  station,  and 
withdraws,  without  any  undignified  precipita¬ 
tion,  however.  If  it  is  a  bright,  clear  dav,  as 
many  or  our  w’inter  days  are,  we  shall  find  a 
number  of  the  older  men  out  of  doors,  a  few  of 
them  perhaps  working,  it  may  be  chopping  wood 
or  trimming  a  line  ox  walrus  hide  stretched  be¬ 
tween  two  posts.  Most  of  them  arc  simply  “loaf¬ 
ing” — some  of  the  men  seem  to  develop  an  im¬ 
mense  capacity  for  “loafing”  after  they  reach  a  ' 
certain  age,  especially  if  they  have  grown-up 
sons  w'lio  are  good  hunters.  They  then  spend 
most  of  their  time,  apparently,  in  elegant 
leisure.  Most  of  the  young  men  are  off  on  the 
i  ice,  seal  hunting,  while  the  children  are  probably 
fishing  through  the  ice  for  the  little  polar  cod, 
of  which  they  catch  large  numbers. 

A  small  hole  is  cut  through  the  ice  in  places 
;  where  the  water  is  perhaps  three  or  four  fathoms 
deep,  and  through  this  hole  is  let  down  a  “jig,” 
made  of  a  pear-shaped  lump  of  walrus  ivory, 
about  the  size  of  a  large  walnut,  to  which  are  at¬ 
tached  four  barbless  hooks  of  copper,  the  whole 
fastened  to  a  line  made  of  whalebone.  The  little 
fish,  attracted  by  the  white  ivory,  play  around 
above  the  hooks,  and  are  caught  by  a  quick  up¬ 
ward  jerk.  They  are  very  excellent  little  fish, 
and  have  been  a  great  addition  to  our  winter  bill 
or  fare.  To  return  to  the  village.  We  have  safe¬ 
ly  passed  the  dogs,  who,  atier  all,  have  only 
barked  without  making  an  attack,  and  have 
“passed  the  time  of  day”  with  the 


Fold  fellow  with  one  eye  and  a  tremendous  voice 
will  insist  on  shaking  hands  violently.  So  now- 
let  us  make  a  call  at  one  of  the  houses, — “igloos” 
j  they  call  them,— where  we  are  well  acquainted. 

If  we  go  to  the  top  of  one  of  the  snow-covered 
|  mounds,  we  shall  find  that  we  are  on  the  roof  of 
the  house,  for  here  is  the  window,  a  square  hole 
covered  with  semi-transparent  seal  entrail, 
stretched  over  a  light  frame  of  wood  like  a  kite- 
frame.  Let  us  call  down  the  window  instead  of 
ringing  the  front  door-bell.  Our  friend  answers 
us  from  below,  so  we  will  go  in.  Some  distance  from 
the  top  of  the  main  mound,  and  lower  dow-n  on  the 
Slope,  is  anotlier  smaller  mound  like  a  secondary 
crater  of  a  volcano,  and  the  door  is  a  square  hole 
j  in  the  top  of  this.  As  we  are  going  into  one  of 
the  “swell”  mansions  of  the  place,  we  have  a 
flight  of  steps  to  descend,  the  companion-ladder 
of  some  shipwrecked  w-haler.  In  most  places  we 
should  have  a  very  rough  and  primitive  stair¬ 
case  of  blocks  of  wood  to  climb  down,  and  we 
should  be  lucky  not  to  break  our  necks,  for  there 
J  is  always  plenty  of  ice.  We  are  now  in  an  un¬ 
derground  passage.  Look  out  for  your  heads; 
for  though  you  won’t  have  to  crawl  on  your  hands 
and  knees,  as  you  would  in  entering  a  Green¬ 
lander’s  igloo,  you  will  have  to  stoop  pretty  low, 
and  the  place  is  as  dark  as  pitch.  Mind  when 
you  step,  for  there  is  not  only  ice,  but  oil  on  the 
floor.  Along  the  sides  of  the  passage,  whiefl  is 
propped  up  with  whale-ribs  and  pieces  of  drift- 
wood,  are  recesses  which  serve  for  stowing  aw  ay 
guns,  fur  clothes,  skins  of  oil,  seal  meat  and  so 
on.  There  is  also  a  large  underground  room, 
w  hich  has  some  sort  of  a  chimney  or  smoke¬ 
stack,  and  where  most  of  the  cooking  is  done. 

After  groping  perhaps  thirty  feet  in  the  dark 
and  dirty  passage  we  see  a  light  ahead  of  us, 
coming  from  a  hole  in  the  roof  of  the  passage. 
If,  now,  the  man  who  is  ahead,  for  the  tunnel  is 
only  wide  enougfi  to  allow  one  man  to  pass, 
stands  up,  he  will  find  his  head  and  shoulders  in 
the  main  room  of  the  house, — parlor,  bedroom, 
workshop  and  partly  kitchen.  There  are  no  steps 
here,  so  w-e  must  swing  ourselves  up  through  tiie 
round  trap-door.  The  house  is  built  of  drift¬ 
wood  timbers,  and  boards  taken  from  the  wrecks, 
and  is  partly  underground  and  partly  covered 
with  earth,  making  the  irregular  mounds  which 
we  see  from  the  outside. 

It  consists  of  a  single  room,  about  ten  feet  by 
twelve,  with  no  openings  except  the  window 
mentioned  before,  and  the  round  trap-door,  just 
wide  enough  to  admit  the  passage  of  one  person. 
The  roof  is  sloping,  w-ith  the  ridge-pole  not  ill  the 
centre,  but  at  the  side  nearest  the  door,  so  that 
the  highest  part  of  the  room  is  here.  The  ceiling 
is  about  seven  feet  high  under  the  ridge-pole,  but 
much  lower  at  the  sides.  Opposite  the  door  is  a 
long  platform  running  the  whole  length  of  the 
longest  side  of  the  room,  and  raised  about  three 
feet  from  the  floor.  This  is  the  bed  and  general 
lounging-place  of  the  inmates,  whose  bed- 
'  clothes  consist  of  deerskins.  The  space  under 
the  bed  is  also  occupied  as  a  sleeping-place  when, 
as  is  usually  the  case,  more  than  one  family  oc¬ 
cupy  the  same  igloo.  The  furniture  is  simple  in 
the  extreme.  On  the  floor  at  each  end  of  the 
I  room  is  a  large  lamp,  made  of  a  soft  sandstoue. 
These  are  shallow  dishes  semi-circular  in  outline, 
and  about  two  feet  long,  divided  into  several 
compartments  by  wooden  partitions.  Along 
these  partitions  and  the  edges  of  the  dish  *is  ar-  - 
ranged  the  wick  of  dry  moss  while  the  supply  of 
oil  is  kept  up  by  a  lump  of  blubber  stuck  on  a 
stick  projecting  from  the  wall  so  that  the  drip¬ 
ping  grease  drops  into  the  dish.  The  amount  of 
heat  and  light  is  regulated  by  tiie  number  of 
wicks  kept  burning,  and  the  lamp  serves  to  melt 
the  snow-  used  for  drinking-water  and  to  cook 
special  dainties,  as  well  as  heating  and  lighting 
the  room.  Most  of  the  cooking  on  a  large  scale 
is  done  in  the  room  leading  from  the  passage. 
These  lamps  furnish  quite  a  good  light,  with 
much  less  smoke  and  dirt  than  would  be  expect¬ 
ed,  and  the  temperature  of  the  houses  is  general¬ 
ly  between  50°  and  till3  Fahrenheit  even  in  tiie 
coldest  weather.  Hacks  above  the  lamps  for  dry¬ 
ing  hoots  and  clothes,  and  a  few  wooden  dishes 
and  buckets  which  they  make  with  consider¬ 
able  skill,  with,  perhaps,  some  tin  pots  and  cans 
—“soup  and  bully”  cans— which  they  have  got 
from  the  sailors,  complete  the  furniture  of  the 
room.  Most  of  their  implements,  their  rifles, 
snowslioes  and  extra  clothing  are  kept  eithe.  in 
the  passageway  or  on  the  stagings.  Lverything  ; 
i  is  much  cleaner  than  would  be  expected,  the  j 
hoards  are  scraped  clean  and  the  floor  Kept  swept 
ui>,  unless  some  dirty  work  is  going  on. 
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The  women  are  all  busy  making  deerskin  boots, 
sit  tin"'  rtat  on  the  floor  with  their  legs  straight 
out  iif front  of  them,  occasionally  holding  then 
work  between  their  knees,  cutting  and  sewing, 

crimping The  seams  with  their  teeth.  The  gentle¬ 
men  of  the  household  are  lounging  on  the  bed, 
perhaps  whittling  ivory  or  mending  their  seal  | 
suears!  but  more  likely  loafing  and  smoking  their  , 
nines  while  the  children  are  in  aud  out  eveiy-  , 
where  some  of  them  sitting  on  the  floor  and  eat-  | 
ini-  others  half  hidden  among  the  deerskins  ; 
under  the  bed.  We  shall  find  them  very  cordial 
and  hospitable,  and  we  will  take  our  places  on  the 
lied  and  talk  with  them  awhile.  We  shall  man¬ 
age  this  without  any  great  difficulty,  though 
thev  speak  no  English,  and  we  know  but  little 
oi  their  language.  Nevertheless  they  are  veiy 
Quickwitted  and  catch  our  meaning  very  readily, 
so  we  shall  get  along  very  well.  The  house  is  lai 
from  being  a  disagreeable  place  to  stay  in,  unless 
the  inmates  have  been  eating  a  plentiful  men.  of 
old  seal,  which  has  rather  an  unpleasant  smell. 
Usually  there  is  only  a  strong  hut  not  disagree¬ 
able  aminouiacal  odor,  rising  from  some  of  their 
rather  peculiar  customs  connected  with  the  tan¬ 
ning  of  sealskins.  The  people  are  in  many  re¬ 
spects  superior  to  the  natives  of  the  eastern 
coast,  Greenland  and  the  islands  around  Baffin  s 
Bay,  with  whom  we  are  so  familial  iindei  the 
name  of  Eskimos.  They  are  well  made,  broad- 
shouldered,  and  some  of  the  men  are  quite  tall. 
They  are,  on  the  whole,  rather  slioitei  than  me 


_r v/iiiii.  me  women 
,  are  rather  good  looking,  the  young  ones 
*  frequently  quite  pretty,  but  are  all  disfigured 
by  the  vertical  lines  of  tattooing  on  the  chin. 
This  is  clone  by  moans  of  a  needle  and  thread 
and  gunpowder,  and  causes  considerable  pain 
and  swelling.  The  operation  is  generally  per¬ 
formed  when  the  girl  becomes  a  woman,  but  a 
tattooed  child  is  occasionally  met  with,  though 
rarely.  The  men  are  seldom  tattooed,  and  then 
but  slightly.  On  the  other  hand  they  all  wear 
the  “labuts”  or  lip  ornaments,  which  are  made 
,  of  ivory,  stone  or  glass,  in  the  shape  of  large  cuff 
'  buttons,  worn  iu  large  holes  in  the  lower  lip,  one 
at  each  corner  of  the  mouth.  They  give  an  ugly 
protrusion  to  the  under  lip,  but  one  soon  gets  ac¬ 
customed  to  their  appearance.  In  cold  weather 
they  are  frequently  left  at  home,  and  the  empty 
holes  do  not  present  a  very  pretty  sight,  espec¬ 
ially  as  they  have  a  trick  of  protruding  the  tips 
of  the  tongue  through  tilts  aperture.  Tne  hair  is 
black,  straight  and  abundant.  The  men  wear  it 
“banged”  across  the  forehead,  and  long  on  the 
sides  of  the  head,  so  as  to  cover  the  ears,  while  it 
is  cropped  very  short  on  the  crown  of  the  head. 
The  women  part  their  hair  in  the  middl  .bring¬ 
ing  it  down  behind  the  ears,  when  it  is  braided 
or  twisted  up  with  strings  of  beads.  They  are 
rather  untidy  about  their  heads,  as  they  only  “do 
their  hair”  occasionally,  and  are  not  particu- 
.  lar  about  brushing  out  the  loose  reindeer  hairs. 
Their  clothing  is  chiefly  made  of  reindeer  skins, 
with  occasionally  the  skins  of  the  ringed  seal,  or 
the  mountain  sheep  when  they  can  obtain  them. 
The  men  wear  an  “ahtugali”  or  hooded  shirt  of 
deerskin  reaching  to  the  middle  of  tlie  thigh,  and 
usually  belted' round  the  waist.  In  good  weather 
this  is  generally  worn  with  the  hair  outsiue.  The 
trousers  which  reach  the  knee  are  usually  worn 
with  the  hair  side  in,  aud  are  tied  round  over  the 
tops  of  the  boots.  As  the  deerskins  are  rubbed 
down  white  on  the  fiesli  side,  the  trousers  look 
very  neat  when  new,  but  soon  become  dirty  and 
oily.  The  jackets  are  sometimes  very  much  orna¬ 
mented,  trimmed  round  the  edges  and  on  the 
seams  with  strips  of  different  furs  and  fringes  of 
deerskin.  The  line  weather  jacket  always  has  a 
broad  frill  of  wolfskin  round  the  hoocl,  standing 
out  like  the  ruffle  of  a  woman's  old-fashioned 
cap.  The  working-jacket  has  a  close-fitting  flood 
and  less  ornamentation  generally. 

The  women  wear  a  jacket  very  much  like  the 
men,  but  the  skirts  reach  to  the  knee,  divided  at 
the  sides,  with  tlie  hinder  skirt  rather  the  longer. 
Their,  trousers  and  boots  are  all  in  one  piece, 
fitting  close  to  the  leg,  though  sometimes  a 
woman  wears  an  overboot  reaching  to  the  knee. 
Their  foot-gear  generally  is  most  excellently 
suited  to  the  country,  and  very  neatly  made.  A 
warm  sock  of  deerskin  with  the  hair  in  is  worn 
next  to  the  foot,  and  this  generally  meets  the 
trousers  at  the  knee.  Over  this  is  worn  the  hoot, 
generally  with  a  padding  of  scraped  whalebone 
under  the  sole  of  the  foot.  The  leg  and  upper  of 
ti  e  winter  hoot  are  always  made  of  deerskin,  a 
sliort-haired  skin  being  selected.  The  skins  of 
deer  legs  are  often  used,  and  make  a  very  pretty 
boot  with  the  contrasting  colors — white  and 
dark — of  the  different  sides  of  the  legs.  The  soles 
are  made  something  in  the  shape  of  moccasin 
soles,  crimped  up  round  tlie  sides  of  the  foot. 
The  skins  of  various  kinds  of  seals,  usually  tlie 
ringed  seal,  the  white  whale,  or  sometimes  the 
walrus,  dressed  without  the  hair,  are  used  for 
these  soles.  The  water-proof  boots  for  wet  weather 
are  made  wholly  of  sealskin  with  the  hair  re¬ 
moved.  The  hoots  are  kept  in  proper  shape  by 
strings  round  the  ankles.  In  summer  the  boots 
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round  the  ankle.  Of  course  mittens  have  to 
be  worn  the  greater  part  of  the  year,  and 
they  have  an  endless  variety  of  shapes  and  kinds, 
deerskin,  sealskin,  wolfskin,  dogskin  and  bear¬ 
skin.  The  bearskin  mittens  are  made  very 
large,  with  long  liair,  so  that  they  make  an  ex¬ 
cellent  protection  from  the  wind  when  held  up 
against  the  face.  The  men  use  them  a  great  deal 
when  out  sealing.  The  little  gills  are  dressed  ex¬ 
actly  like  the  women,  even  to  having  the  peculiar 
shape  to  the  hood,  which  serves  the  mother  to 
hold  the  head  of  the  babv  when  carried  between 
the  jacket  and  the  body.  The  little  boys  have 
jackets  like  the  men,  but  trousers  like  the 
women.  In  winter  a  second  suit  of  clothes  is 
worn  under  tne  first,  and  a  deerskin  cloak  shaped 
something  like  a  poncho  is  sometimes  added. 
The  village  “loafers”  particularly  affect  this  gar¬ 
ment.  A  hooded  jacket  of  seal  or  walrus  entrails! 
serves  as  a  protection  against  rain,  and  both  men 
and  women  frequently  wear  a  frock  of  gaudy 
calico,  either  for  show  or  to  keep  the  snow  out  of 
their  furs.  Every  man  wears  some  sort  of  an 
amulet  fastened  to  his  belt,— a  dried  raven’s 
head,  a  bunch  of  bear’s  claws,  and  always  the  tail 
of  a  wolverine,  wolf  or  fox  hanging  behind.  The, 
women  all  wear  earrings  made  of  brass,  copper, 
ivory  and  beads,  and  are  partial  to  “bangles,”1 
made  of  telegraph  wire  or  brass 
generally.  Considering  the  inconvenience  of 
procuring  water,  and  the  fact  that  they: 
have  no  soap  or  suitable  substitute! 

for  it  they  are  far  less  unjfcjanly  and  offensive] 
than  would  be  supposed.  The  mothers  carry' 
their  children  until  they  are  a  year  or  two  old,  and; 
fully  able  to  walk,  on  their  backs,  between  tlie 
jacket  and  the  body,  tlie  youngster’s  legs  embrac¬ 
ing  the  mother’s  waist,  and  his  head  lodged  in 
her  hood.  They  are  a  light-hearted,  good-natured 
race,  rather  improvident  and  not  inclined  to  do 
more  than  what  work  is  absolutely  necessary. 
The  children  are  espcially  well-behaved— in  fact, 
would  compare  very  favorably  with  the  average 
white  child. 

They  have  learned  a  few  vices  from  the  whalers., 
especially  a  fondness  for  rum,  but  the  exertions 
or  the  revenue  cutter  have  prevented  them  from 
obtaining  much  of  a  supply  of  late  years.  They 
are  inordinately  aildicted  to  tobacco,  which  they 
both  chew  and  smoke — men,  women  and  chil¬ 
dren.  Their  pipes  aic  really  a  curiosity.  The 
stem  is  curved  like  an  elephant’s  tusk,  made  of 
wood,  quite  thick,  and  ornamented  with  brass 
rings  and  beads.  The  bowl  is  made  of  iron,  fre¬ 
quently  elaborately  inlaid  wilh  copper,  and 
shaped  like  aflat  saucer  mounted  on  a  short  stem. 
The  opening  for  the  tobacco  is  in  the  centre  of  i 
the  same,  and  is  not  more  than  a  quarter  of  au 
inch  in  diameter,  and  of  course  only  holds  a 
small  pinch  of  tobacco.  Tnis  is  consumed  in  a 
few  whiffs,  which  are  always  inhaled,  producing 
giddiness  and  almost  a  violent  fit  of  coughing. 
The  children  as  a  rule  do  not  smoke,  but  always  , 
have  a  mouthful  of  tobacco  when  they  can  beg  it.  i 
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Life  in  the  Arctic  Eegion. 

We  condense  from  the  New  York  “  Herald  ” 
an  account  of  some  of  the  experiences  of  the 
party  under  Lieutenant  Ray,  who,  in  1881,  es¬ 
tablished  a  Signal-Service  station  at  Point 
Barrow,  the  most  northern  point  of  Alaska. 

|  On  September  8,  1881,  the  party  reached 
]  Ooglaamie,  nine  miles  norUYbf  Point  Barrow, 
and  immediately  commenced  the  construction 
of  their  living  house.  This  living  house  was 
constructed  of  rough  timber,  but  ceiled  inside 
with  matched  lumber.  It  was  in  dimensions  30 
I  8y  46  feet,  and  contained  one  large  living 
room,  a  kitchen,  and  several  small  sleeping 
apartments.  During  the  stay  of  the  party 
j  they  found  their  quarters  comfortable,  and  at 
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Most  of  the  scentific  parties  that  were  stationed 
year  or  more  ago  around  the  world,  Dear  the  Arc^ 
circle,  lor  the  purpose  ol  making  smultaueous  observH 
tious,  have  reiurned  home.  The  English  party  front 
Fort  Rae,  on  Great  Slave  Lake,  probably  arrived  in' 
England  a  few  days  ago  Germany  has  relieved  her 
party  who  were  stationed  in  Cumberland  Sound  Davis 
Straits.  The  Swed  sh  observers  in  Ice  F  ord,' Sp  tz 
beraen,  have  gone  home  after  a  successful  Winter’s 
work  The  Austro-Hungarian  observers  on  JaD  Mayen 
350  miles  soutbwestof  Spbzbergen,  reported,  upon  tbeir 
return,  that  last  Winter  was  a  very  mild  season  there 
The  Norwegians  have  relieved  their  party  at  Bosekoss. 
in  Lapland,  and  our  observers  at  Point  Barrow  have 
arrived  home.  The  Dutch  party  that  went  out  in  the 
Varna,  bound  for  the  mouth  of  the  Yenese'  never 
readied  the.r  destination.  Nothing  has  yet  been  heard 
Irom  L  eutenant  Greely,  or  Irom  the  Russlao  stations  a'. 
MOIIer  Bay,  Novaya  Zero!  a,  and  at  the  mouth  ol  the  LeDa 
R  ver  Scieuts  swill  be  greally  Interested  in  read’Dg 
and  compar  ng  the  forthcoming  reports  of  these  Inter- 
national  observers. 
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no  time  did  they  suffer  from  the  extreme  cold 
weather  which  prevails  in  the  Arctic.  Ooglaa- 
mie  is  the  highest  and  only  safe  point  on 
which  a  party  could  risk  themselves.  It  is  in 
latitude  71  °  16'  north,  while  Point  Barrow  is 
in  71 0  23'  north.  Point  Barrow  proper  is  a 
long,  low  sand-spit,  and  its  marshy  character 
makes  it  impracticable  for  building  stations  or 
observatories  thereon.  However,  during  the 
favorable  seasons  of  the  year  many  observa¬ 
tions  were  taken  at  Point  Barrow  by  the  party. 

On  the  first  day  of  the  arrival  of  the  party  at 
Point  Barrow,  Lieutenant  Ray  commenced 
taking  meteorological  observations.  Three 
observatories  were  put  up,  two  of  them  being 
devoted  to  magnetic  observations  and  one  to 
astronomical.  Observations  were  taken  daily 
in  this  line  thereafter  until  the  station  was 
abandoned. 

In  December,  1881,  the  lieutenant  built  his 
snow  tunnels  to  the  observatories,  a  distance 
of  fifty  yards.  He  then  banked  the  houses 
with  snow  nearly  to  the  eaves,  cut  and  corded 
at  the  back  of  the  house  sufficient  ice  to  last 
the  party  for  seven  months.  The  same  month 
he  commenced  sinking  a  shaft  for  earth  tem¬ 
perature.  After  going  down  about  twenty 
feet  he  conceived  the  idea  of  converting  it  into 
a  storehouse  for  preserving  meats,  the  tem¬ 
perature  being  so  low.  He  then  ran  a  tunnel 
twenty  feet  further,  and  excavated  a  room 
large  enough  to  hold  a  ton  of  meat.  This  new 
style  of  refrigerator  many  times  after  proved 


a  blessing  to  the  party,  as  when  game  was 
abundant  it  was  carefully  stored  therein,  and 
in  a  few  hours  it  was  frozen  hard,  and  was 
g  thus  kept  in  a  good  state  of  preservation  until 
consumed  by  the  party.  In  making  this  ex¬ 
cavation  the  frozen  earth  was  harder  to  work 
than  granite.  Powder  had  no  effect  whatever 
upon  it,  and  when  a  blast  was  inserted  it 
would  always  “  blow  out.”  The  drills  used 
were  highly  tempered,  but  in  a  few  hours  at 
furthest  the  tempering  was  gone.  Ray  says 
he  found  that  the  extreme  cold  had  the  same 
effect  on  tempered  steel  as  extreme  heat. 
The  steel  would  lose  its  temper,  become  soft- 
1  ened,  and  bend  easily. 

It  required  many  days  of  arduous  labor  to 
complete  this  shaft,  as  the  earth  had  virtually 
to  be  scaled  off.  Lieutenant  Ray  never  found 
the  accumulation  of  ice  and  hoar-frost  in  this 
shaft  so  prevalent  in  buildings  occupied  by 
men  above  ground.  This  accumulation  of  ice 
on  the  inside  of  houses  is  one  of  the  greatest 
inconveniences  of  Arctic  life.  The  party  were 
obliged  to  chisel  the  ice  from  between  the 
ceiling  and  roof  regularly  every  ten  days. 
During  each  winter  there  was  removed  in 
this  way  from  three  thousand  to  four  thousand 
pounds  of  ice.  On  the  inside  of  the  building 
the  temperature  was  very  even,  rarely  falling 
below  58°  Fahrenheit.  No  trouble  was  expe¬ 
rienced  in  keeping  the  house  warm,  and  con¬ 
sequently  there  was  no  accumulation  of  ice  on 
the  inside  walls  of  the  building  except  when 
woollen  or  fur  articles  of  clothing  were  sus¬ 
pended  against  the  walls  ;  then  the  articles 
would  freeze  solidly  thereto,  with  the  temper¬ 
ature  at  68°  and  70°.  The  party  had  frequent¬ 
ly  to  cut  their  clothing  from  the  wall  with  a 
chisel  or  hatchet  when  they  thoughtlessly 
placed  them  on  a  nail  against  the  wall. 

A  peculiar  phenomennn  was  noticed  on  the 
heads  of  nails  on  the  inside  of  the  building 
W  hen  the  temperature  fell  below  40°  the  head. 


of  the  nails  would  look  as  though  they  were 
capped  with  ivory,  and  as  the  temperature 
outside  would  rise  the  nail-heads  would  as¬ 
sume  various  hues  until  the  snow-cap  fell  from 
them.  They  could  frequently  tell  the  state  of 
the  weather  outside  when  they  arose  in  the 
morning  by  looking  at  the  various  pieces  of 
metal  in  the  room.  Another  striking  phenom¬ 
enon  was  observable  when  the  temperature 
was  between  40°  and  50°,  and  but  little  air 
stirring.  An  animal  or  a  man  at  a  distance 
had  a  shadowy  form  on  the  lee  side  close 
enough  to  appear  as  a  counterpart,  and  follow¬ 
ing  with  the  same  motions.  The  shadow  and 
the  substance  appeared  bound  together,  and 
it  was  hard  to  distinguish  the  real  from  the 
ideal.  A  strong  current  of  air  would  dispel 
the  illusion  ;  but  often  had  different  members 
of  the  party  been  deceived  before  realizing  the 
deception  practised  on  them  by  the  atmos¬ 
phere.  At  other  times,  when  there  was  an 
extreme  low  temperature,  the  moisture  thrown 
off  from  the  chimney  by  the  combustion  of 
coal  would  float  to  the  leeward  for  a  distance 
of  three  miles,  and  hang  almost  stationary, 
like  a  huge  fog  bank,  and  remain  until  the 
wind  changed,  presenting  a  sight  seldom  seen 
in  the  Arctic.  An  ordinary  conversation  can 
be  heard  for  over  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in 
extreme  cold  weather  in  that  latitude. 

Meade  River  is  about  sixty  miles  east  of 
I  oint  Bai  row.  On  this  river  the  Ooglaamie- 
meun  tribe  often  go  on  hunting  excursions, 
and  frequently  stay  for  a  month  or  two.  The 
snow  hut  is  built,  which  is  really  used  as  a 
sleeping  apartment,  and  a  few  feet  therefrom, 
but  connected  by  a  snow  tunnel,  is  a  smaller 
room,  which  is  used  as  a  living  room  and 
kitchen.  In  this  latter  room  is  constructed  a 
fireplace  of  blocks  of  snow,  about  the  size  of 


the  common  grate,  and  here  the  cooking  is 
done  during  the  hunting  season.  Preposter¬ 
ous  as  this  may  seem,  the  lieutenant  states 
that  it  is  nevertheless  true.  The  fire  is  built 
in  this  snow  fireplace,  and  after  being  heated 
the  first  time  there  is  no  melting  of  snow. 
Even  the  first  fire  built  therein  only  serves  to 
melt  the  snow  blocks  into  a  solid  mass;  then 
they  freeze,  and  for  ever  after  are  as  imper¬ 
vious  to  heat  as  firebricks.  The  fuel  used  in 
cooking  in  this  snow  grate  is  the  dwarf  willow 
found  under  the  tundra  on  Meade  River, 
thoroughly  saturated  with  seal  oil,  and  when 
ignited  makes  a  bright,  hot  fire,  similar  to  the 
pitch  pine  of  the  Northwest.  Ray  says  when 
these  fireplaces  have  been  used  for  a  short 
time,  and  while  a  hot,  blazing  fire  is  burning, 
these  snow  grates  present  one  of  the  most 
pleasing  sights  he  ever  witnessed.  The  hard, 
glassy  ice  reflects  like  marble,  and  farther  in 
the  grate  the  changeable  hues  are  as  varied 
and  pleasing  to  the  eye  as  the  colors  of  a 
rainbow.  But  when  the  temperature  rises  as 
high  as  twenty  then  the  fire  will  quickly  melt 
the  snow  grate,  and  the  snow  house  is  no  longer 
habitable,  for  it  becomes  damp  and  oppressive. 

The  Ooglaamiemeuns  are  the  tribe  of  na¬ 
tives  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  where  the 
Signal  Service  Station  was  at  Ooglaamie.  The 
tribe  consists  of  130  souls.  A  few  miles  dis¬ 
tant  is  another  tribe,  called  the  Noowook- 
meuns,  numbering  140  people,  but  the  rela¬ 
tions  existing  between  the  two  are  not  so  har¬ 
monious  as  one  would  be  led  to  believe  was 


jjue  to  neighbors  where  acquaintances  are  so  1 
few.  There  have  not  been  any  open  out¬ 
breaks  between  the  tribes,  and  they  often 
mingled  together  near  the  station,  but  each 
eyed  the  other  suspiciously,  and  the  members 
of  the  two  tribes  were  observed  to  breathe 
more  freely  when  they  were  surrounded  only 
by  their  own  people.  Neither  tribe  holds 
allegiance  to  any  chief  or  ruler.  No  con¬ 
gresses  or  legislatures  have  as  yet  broken  in 
upon  the  rude  mode  of  living.  They  are  an¬ 
archists  in  the  full  sense  of  the  word.  Each 
man  is  his  own  chief,  and,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  Lieutenant  Ray  pronounces  them  the 
best  governed  and  happiest  people  in  the 
world.  There  appears  to  be  no  clashing  of 
interests  among  them,  and  no  bully  has  ever 
yet  come  to  the  front  and  bulldozed  the  tribe 
by  asserting  that  might  made  right.  Fight¬ 
ing  and  quarrelling  are  unknown.  Ray  says 
he  never  saw  a  child  punished  in  any  form, 

,  and  yet  he  reports  the  children  as  well  be¬ 
haved,  modest,  and  honest.  As  many  as  twen¬ 
ty-five  children  have  visited  the  station  at  one 
|  time,  and  their  deportment  would  be  such 
|  that  he  could  not  help  noticing  the  striking 
contrast  between  them  and  the  children  who 
had  all  the  advantages  of  civilization.  How¬ 
ever  small  the  child  might  be,  it  never  intru¬ 
ded  itself  into  uninvited  places.  No  matter 
how  many  tools,  articles  of  clothing,  or  pro¬ 
visions  were  scattered  around,  the  lieutenant 
never  saw  them  touch  a  thing,  much  less  try 
to  appropriate  or  steal  them.  If  anything 
was  given  a  child  it  showed  its  appreciation 
thereat,  sometimes  in  words  but  more  often  in 
smiles,  and  by  informing  its  playfellows  that 
he  or  she  had  been  shown  especial  favors  by 
[  the  great  white  captain. 

Thieving  is  seldom  known  among  the  men  or 
women  of  the  tribes,  and  when  it  does  occur 
there  is  no  punishment  for  the  crime.  The 
thief  makes  no  secret  of  his  act,  and  will  de¬ 
liberately  expose  the  article  taken  to  the 
whole  tribe  in  a  few  minutes  after  appropria¬ 
ting  it  to  his  own  use.  The  petty  thief  will 
take  a  hatchet  from  its  owner,  and  in  half  an 
hour  loan  it  to  him  to  do  some  work,  and  the 
owner  is  in  honor  bound  to  return  it  to  the 
I  scamp  who  stole  it.  A  case  in  point  is  as 

follows :  One  of  the  tribe  stole  a  tent  from 
another  one.  He  “pitched”  the  tent  a  few 
minutes  later,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  as 
his  guest  for  dinner  the  original  owner.  The 
owner  knew  the  tent,  and  yet  came  within  its 
folds  and  partook  of  the  hospitality  of  the 
thief.  Possession  appears  to  be  nine  points  of 
law  with  them.  A  police  court  would  soon 
become  bankrupt  there.  Neither  tribe  ap¬ 
pears  to  have  any  marriage  ceremony.  If 
the  man  is  willing  and  the  woman  also,  there 
is  no  legal  impediment  and  the  twain  are  as 
one.  There  is  but  little  funeral  ceremony. 
When  a  male  dies  his  body  is  sewed  up  in  can¬ 
vas  or  a  deer-skin,  placed  on  a  sledge  and  mov¬ 
ed  out  on  the  tundra,  where  it  remains.  The 

deceased’s  effects  are  all  broken  up  over  the 
body.  If  a  woman  dies,  the  only  change  in 
form  of  burial  is  in  simply  breaking  a  bowl 
over  the  body.  Having  no  implements  to 
penetrate  the  hard-frozen  ground,  and  there 
being  a  scarcity  of  lumber  wherewith  to  build 
caches,  the  above  manner  of  disposing  of  their 
dead  seems  to  be  the  only  practicable  way. 
Many  persons  have  accused  these  tribes  of 
having  no  feeling  for  their  dead,  not  stopping 


I 
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to  consider  the  difficulties  surrounding  them 
and  the  almost  impossibility  of  giving  them  | 
decent  sepulture.  The  memory  of  the  de¬ 
ceased  is  cherished  with  the  kindliest  feel¬ 
ings,  and  when  they  speak  of  the  departed  it 
is  with  reverence  and  charity. 

The  Ooglaamiemeuns  and  Noowookmeuns 
are  full  of  superstitious  ideas,  and  have  a  god 
of  fire,  one  of  water,  and  one  for  almost  every¬ 
thing  else— even  a  god  of  the  north  wind,  one 
for  the  east  wind,  and  so  on  for  the  eight  prin-  I 
cipal  points  of  the  compass.  These  gods  they 
often  supplicate  for  assistance,  and  should  the 
prayer  be  heard  it  is  all  right,  but  should  the 
prayer  be  unanswered,  in  their  simplicity  they 
merely  consider  the  god  angry  or  too  busy  to 
attend  to  their  present  wants.  At  one  time 
one  of  these  pow-wows  (or  prayer-meetings) 
was  in  progress,  the  object  being  to  have  the 
god  of  the  east  wind  drive  away  the  ice-pack 
that  they  might  hunt  for  seal,  when  Lieutenant 
Ray  called  one  of  the  old  men  of  the  tribe  to  j 
him,  and,  marking  the  outlines  of  the  Asiatic  , 
j  coast  upon  the  sand,  told  the  Innu  (for  such 
they  call  themselves)  that  across  the  great  j 
i  water  was  a  larger  body  of  land  and  many, 
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up  and  boiled,  and  the  marrow  extracted  for 
pemmican  food.  They  crave  vegetables,  and 
would  always  carefully  gather  up  the  potato 
peelings  around  the  station,  boil  them,  and 
consider  they  had  dined  like  a  king.  When 
travelling  they  eat  but  one  meal  a  day.  When 
they  arise  in  the  morning  they  start  on  their 
journey  without  breakfast,  will  travel  all  day, 
and  when  they  strike  camp  at  night  will  gorge 
themselves  and  go  to  bed.  They  have  no 
sleeping  sacks  or  deer-skins.  When  the  igloo 
is  built  and  the  slab  of  snow  cut  out  upon 
which  they  are  to  rest,  a  tanned  walrus-hide 
is  thrown  over  the  cold  slab,  and  they  lie  down 
in  the  clothes  in  which  they  have  travelled  all 
day.  It  is  impossible  to  get  these  people  to 
travel  with  you  in  the  long  Arctic  night.  They 
will  not  leave  their  huts  as  long  as  the  sun  is 
below  the  horizon.  They  are  generally  a  very 
healthy  people  and  consumption  is  unknown 
among  them.  There  are  no  traces  of  linger¬ 
ing  sickness  or  hereditary  disease,  and  the 

people  are  mostly  affected  by  bronchial  ail- 
4  •  *  , 


meins,  caused  Dy  sudden  exposure.  Their 
•  snow  huts  are  not  exactly  like  the  Esquimaux 
of  the  Hudson  Bay  region,  being  shaped  more 
like  a  tent.  Ray  says  he  has  slept  in  one  of 
these  “  igloos  ”  when  it  was  so  crowded  and 
poorly  ventilated  that  his  cooking  lamp  re¬ 
fused  to  burn,  yet  in  the  morning  he  felt  well 
and  was  prepared  for  a  long  journey. 

As  far  north  as  this  station  was,  it  was  not 
without  its  signs  of  civilization  in  the  spring 
and  summer.  The  old-fashioned  dandelion 
was  found  here  in  abundance,  about  the  same 
in  size  and  as  strong  in  growth  as  in  the  East- 
em  States.  Several  species  of  the  saxifrage 
grow  in  that  region,  and  the  little  buttercup 
is  a  common  thing.  The  latter  has  been  found 
!  in  bloom  in  early  spring,  the  plant  being  in 
some  favored  place  where  the  sun  reached  it 
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HOW  THE  ARCTIC  ANIMALS  SUB- 
SIST. 

BY  LIEUT.  FKEDEBIOK  SCHWATKA,  U.  8.  A. 

An  eminent  traveler  and  author  once 
told  me  that  he  guided  his  writings,  to  no 
small  extent,  by  the  many  questions  asked 
him  regarding  his  travels  and  curious 
sights  seen,  to  assist  him  in  determining 
what  was  interesting  to  people  generally, 
and  relied  upon  this  fully  as  much  as  upon 
his  own  ideas  of  interesting  matter,  al¬ 
though  having  the  advantage  of  sifting  it 
out  from  matter  culled  directly  on  the 
giound  described.  I  know  of  no  question 
asked  about  my  Arctic  experiences  more 
.requently  than  the  one  as  to  how  this  or 
that  animal  subsists  in  that  inhospitable 
clime;  and  especially  was  this  true  regard¬ 
ing  the  reindeer,  about  1,500  of  which  my 
party,  white  and  native,  killed  while  in 
their  country.  Little  or  no  grass  can  exist 
in  such  a  frigid  country ;  and  that  taken 
from  the  list  leaves  herbivorous  animals 
but  little  to  choose  from ;  and  of  the  her¬ 
bivorous  order  here  we  have  the  musk-ox 
and  reindeer.  In  the  narrow  valleys,  and 
at  the  foot  of  steep  slopes,  where  the  snow 
buries  the  ground  over  five  or  six  feet  in 
depth,  this  thick  mantle  is  sufficient  to  pro¬ 
tect  a  sparse  amouut  of  hardy  grass  from 
the  intense  cold  of  the  Arctic  Winter;  and 
there  is  a  sort  of  hardy,  but  coarse,  salt¬ 
water  sedge,  probably  a  foot  to  eighteen 
inches  high,  growing  along  the  beaches  of 
the  bays  and  inlets,  just  about  high-water 
mark.  But,  of  the  many  thousands  of  rein¬ 
deer  I  have  seen  grazing  in  all  sorts  of 
places,  1  have  never  seen  one  single  out 
the  grassy  places  to  get  its  meal;  in  fact, 
they  always  reject  the  coarse  sedge  of  which 
I  have  spoken;  and  I  know  of  nothin-  in 
that  land  that  uses  it  in  any  way  as  food. 


-ine  dried  stems  of  the  previous  year’s 
growth  are  used  by  the  gulls,  the  tern^f 
eider  ducks,  and  other  birds  to  build  ox- 
help  build  their  nests  during  the  breeding 
season ;  but  otherwise  I  can  see  no  useful 
purpose  for  it,  except  to  please  the  eye 
durmg  their  short  Summer  months,  if  it  is 
possible  to  conceive  that  the  dull,  stolid  eyes 
of  the  Eskimo  can  be  pleased  by  any  dis- 
play  of  Nature,  even  in  their  desolate  laud. 

The  reindeer  and  musk-oxen  live  the  year 
around  on  the  Arctic  mosses,  several  va¬ 
rieties  of  which,  edible  and  non-edible, 
cover  no  small  ratio  of  that  supposed  des¬ 
titute  country,  and  especially  the  low,  flat 
valleys  along  the  streams.  Most  of  these 
Arctic  streams,  during  the  short  time 
they  are  running  in  the  Summer,  form  a 
complex  network  of  channels  spread  out 
over  the  wide,  flat  bottoms,  often  hundreds 
in  number;  and  between  these  is  a  thick 
carpet  of  bright  green  moss  growing  lux- 
uiiantly,  although  the  irozen  ground  and 
ice  is  not  over  a  foot  or  two  below  the 
boggy  surface.  If  very  marshy,  or  amply 
supplied  with  water,  a  person  crossing  one 
of  these  wide  stretches  on  foot  will  often 
sink  up  to  his  knees  in  the  marsh;  in 
fact,  the  solidly  frozen  ground  is  the  only 
thing  to  stop  him;  and  no  problem  in  our 
Summer  travels  in  the  Arctic  was  greater 
thau  to  cross  these  places  without  exhaus¬ 
tion,  by  finding  the  least  distance  across 
them.  Along  the  edges  of  these  marshy 
flats  the  reindeer  finds  ample  grazing  in  the 
Summer  off  of  this  rich  moss ;  and  it  must 
be  nutritive  indeed  to  put  five  or  six  solid 
inches  of  fat  on  their  loins  within  a  couple 
of  months.  There  is  nothing  fatter  in  the 
world  than  a  good  fat  reindeer  late  in  Aug¬ 
ust— not  even  a  fat  pig;  and,  I  might  add, 
there  is  nothing  poorer  thau  one  in  the 
early  Arctic  Spring,  about  June.  I  have 
seen  an  Eskimo  hunter  strip  from  the  back 
of  a  full-grown  reindeer  buck,  just  over 
the  loins,  a  strip  of  fat  two  feet  long,  half 
as  wide,  and  five  or  six  inches  thick  in  the 
deepest  part,  and  which  must  have  weighed 
fully  twenty  pounds.  The  Eskimo  call  this 
toodnoo;  and  during  the  intense  cold  of  Win. 
ter  it  is  eaten  as  much  as  the  meat  itself. 

I  doubt  very  much  if  we  can  show  as  good 
fattening  in  any  domestic  animal  in  so 
short  a  time  on  any  food  of  which  we 
know.  The  great  accumulation  of  fat  in 
the  reindeer  must  help  it  to  withstand  the 
cold  of  the  Arctic  Winter;  and  yet  it  has 
nearly  all  disappeared  by  the  1st  of  January, 
and  thereafter  the  animal  is  quite  poor  and 
lean  until  the  snow  starts  to  leave  the 
ground;  and  January  and  February,  are,  I 

believe,  the  two  coldest  months  of  the 
Arctic. 

During  the  Summer  the  reindeer  are 
seen  grazing  singly,  scattered  over  the 
country,  or  at  most  in  small  groups  of  not 
over  two  or  three;  but  as  Winter  comes 
on  they  congregate  in  herds  of  a  dozen  to 


a  hundred  for  their  migrations  southward. 
During  the  Winter  months  they  have  two 
methods  of  getting  their  food— one  from 
the  hill -tops  and  high  ridges  laid  bare  by 
the  heavy  winds,  clearing  the  snow  from 
them,  and  leaving  exposed  a  stunted  kind 


of  rock  moss;  and  the  other  is  by  digging 
through  the  deep  snow  after  the  better 
variety.  That  such  diggings  take  place  is 
undoubted,  as  large  areas  of  flat  bottom 
laud  are  often  found  upturned  in  this  man¬ 
ner,  not  over  all  of  it,  but  in  places  here 
and  there,  where, evidently,  the  bestmoss  is 
to  be  found.  It  is  quite  clear  that  the 
reindeer  and  musk-oxen  are  enabled  to 
make  such  selections,  however  deep  the 
ground  may  be  covered  with  snow,  as  it  is 
very  porous  and  will  allow  scent  to  pass 
through  it  readily.  I  have,  in  fact,  been 
in  a  suow-lxouse  whose  walls  were  not  only 
six  or  eisrht  inches  thick,  but  also  had  an 
additional  covering  or  “  banking  ”  of  two 
or  three  feet  of  loose  snow;  and  yet,  during 


a  gaie,  a  candle  held  near  the  walls  on  the 
windward  side  had  its  flame  deflected  quite 
perceptibly  by  the  wind  coming  through. 

So  it  is  not  unreasonable  to  infer  that  the 
scent  of  the  moss  coraes  through  to  such 
keen-nosed  brutes, and  that  they  can,  there¬ 
fore,  pick  out  the  best  patches  in  the  field 
before  then.  Just  how  they  get  through  this 
snow  to  the  moss  below  is  not  quite  evi¬ 
dent;  but  the  Eskimo  told  me  that  they  be¬ 
lieved  they  use  both  their  hoofs  and  horns. 
The  horns  of  the  reindeer  are  quite  palrnat- 
ed, and  the  graceful  tines  of  the  antlers,  four  j 
in  number,  near  the  head  of  the  full-grown 
deer  and  elk  at  home,  are,  in  their  Arctic 
representative  merged  into  one,  which 
passes  to  the  front  of  the  median  line  of 
the  head  from  the  right  or  left  branch, 
generally  the  latter,  and  is  so  broadly  pal- 
mated  that  it  looks  as  if  he  was  carrying  ! 
a  huge  shovel  in  front  of  his  face,  reaching 
from  his  eyes  to  his  nose.  That  this  could 
be  made  effective  in  clearing  away  the 
snow  i3  not  hard  to  believe.  The  peculiar 
shape  of  the  horns  of  the  musk-oxen  would 
also  assist  them  in  the  same  way  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  same  food.  These  musk-oxen  do 
not  take  on  so  much-  fat  in  the  Fall  as  do 
the  reindeer,  but  maintain  it  more  steadily 
throughout  the  year,  a  lean  musk-ox  never 
being  found  at  any  time,  Winter  or  Sum¬ 
mer.  They  live  in  the  hilly  districts  of  the 
Arctic,  and  more  on  the  coarser  mosses  that 
grow  on  the  exposed  ridges  barren  of  snow. 
They  do  not  migrate  backward  and  for¬ 
ward  with  the  seasons,  like  the  reindeer,  to 
gain  a  sustenance,  remaining  nearly  on  the 
i  same  ground  the  year  around. 


The  musk-oxen  and  reindeer  are  the  only 
herbivorous  animals  of  the  Arctic  proper, 
although  in  Alaska  the  moose  and  caribou 
entrench  on  the  frigid  zone  for  a  very  short 
distance  where  the  great  Yukon  River  dips 
into  it;  but  this  hardly  warrants  calling 


them  Arctic  animals 


The  polar  bear  has  quite  a  varied  diet,  de¬ 
pending  on  the  season  and  his  whereabouts. 

If  near  a  country  whose  waters  abound  in 
seal,  this  is  his  main  sustenance;  and  the 
cleverness  he  displays  in  catching  them 
is  wonderful;  for  the  Eskimo  con¬ 
siders  the  seal  the  wariest  and  slyest 
game  in  his  country,  and  especially  in  the 
gmjimer  time  when  the  polar  bear  secures 
the  most.  When  a  seal  comes  up 
through  the  thick  ice  on  a  pleasant  Summer 
day,  he  is  quite  wary  at  first  as  he  stretches 
himself  for  a  comfortable  snooze  on  the 
ice  so  close  to  his  hole  that  the  slightest 
motion  of  his  body  will  send  him  over  the 
slippery  edge,  and,  with  a  stroke  or  two  of 
bis  fins  and  a  splash  of  his  tail,  he  is  out  of 
sight  beneath  the  ice  again.  Having  kept 
a  sharp  lookout  in  every  direction  for  a 
number  of  minutes,  and  seeing  nothing  sus¬ 
picious,  he  allows  his  heavy  head  to  fall  on 
the  ice  to  take  a  nap;  but  they  are  short 
naps  indeed,  and  every  two  or  three  min- 
'  utes  he  raises  his  head  and  surveys  the  sur¬ 
roundings  for  probable  mischief.  The  polar 
bear,  seeing  these  movements  from  the  top 
of  some  high  hummock  of  ice,  crawls 
stealthily  on  his  prey,  taking  advantage  as 
much  as  possible  of  every  little  piece  of 

rough  ice  to  conceal  his  figure,  already  well 
protected  by  his  white  color  on  the  ice. 
Having  gotten  as  near  as  he  possibly  can  by 
such  methods,  he  lies  flat  on  the  ice,  and 
commences  “hitching”  himself  along  by 
short,  spasmodic  actions,  watching  the  seal 
keenly  all  the  while.  Should  it  look  up 
from  its  slumbers,  the  bear  remains  as  mo¬ 
tionless  as  a  piece  of  ice,  for  which  he  hopes 
to  be  taken  by  this  ruse,  until  the  seal 
throws  his  head  down  again,  when  he  once 
more  commences  “  hitching”  forward.  By 
this  series  of  very  slow  and  laborious  I 
creepiDgs,  he  manages  to  get  within  ten  to 
twenly  feet  of  his  victim,  when,  watching 
his  best  opportunity  when  the  seal  is  in 
the  midst  of  one  of  his  short  slumbers,  he 
makes  a  quick  rush,  striking  it  over  the.head 
with  his  paw,  and  grasping  it  by  the  neck 
with  his  teeth.  A  single  miscalculation  in 
this  scheme,  and  the  seal  is  below  the  ice 
through  his  hole,  dashing  a  mass  of  spray 
in  Mr.  Bruin’s  face  with  his  pliaut  tail. 
Should  the  seal  have  crawled  up  on  the 
edge  of  an  ice-floe  from  the  water,  and  at¬ 
tempt  to  escape  thereto,  the  bear  being  close 
upon  him,  the  latter  will  not  hesitate— so 
the  Eskimo  say— to  dive  after  the  seal ;  and, 
although  in  the  water  the  seal  is  his  superior 
in  activity, occasionally  the  bear  is  rewarded 
with  his  prey  by  a  lucky  snap  of  his  jaws. 
-The  polar  bear  is  credited  with  killing  f 
walrus;  but  I  think  he  never  attacks  any 
but  the  smaller  ones  in  a  fair  combat,  so 
much  larger  is  the  walrus  than  his  bear- 
ship.  The  Eskimo  claim — and  I  think  their 
story  is  true  that  the  polar  bear  has  been 


_ 

known  to  take  a 'stone  or  huge  piece  of 


ice  in  liis  forepaws,  and,  from  a  favorable 
attitude — the  side  of  an  iceberg  or  the  top 
of  a  cliff— hurl  this  missile  with  such  cer¬ 
tainty  as  to  alight  on  a  walrus’s  head,  and 
so  stun  it  that  its  capture  became  easy 
afterward. 

The  seal  lives  on  fish,  a  diet  that  no  one 
will  question  who  has  ever  partaken  of  the 
animal.  The  walrus  lives  almost  altogether 
on  clams,  which  he  digs  from  the  bottom 
of  the  shallow  Arctic  channels  and  seas 
which  are  so  well  known  as  his  borne.  For 
this  purpose  his  villainous-looking  tusks 
are  especially  adapted.  Some  persons  be¬ 
lieve  that,,  after  each  clam  is  dug,  the  walrus 
comes  to  the  surface  to  “blow.”  This  is 
inferred  from  the  fact  that,  when  the  young 
ice  is  forming,  and  is  yet  so  thin  that  the 
walrus  disregards  it  and  sticks  his  head 


right  through  to  breathe  or  “blow,”  a 


single  clam  shell  is  found  deposited  on  the 
ice  near  each  hole.  The  meat  is  well  im¬ 
pregnated  with  the  odor  of  the  clam,  but 
not  in  that  strong,  disagreeable  way  that 
the  seal  meat  is  permeated  with  a  fishy 
flavor.  No  lover  of  fish  can  succeed  in  over¬ 
coming  this  odor  in  the  seal;  but  a  lovci 
of  a  clam  diet  can,  I  think,  leaving  out  the 
terrible  toughness  of  the  meat,  soon  get 
accustomed  to  a  fair  meal  on  walrus  meat. 
I  not  only  overcame  all  prejudice  against 
it,  but  got  so  I  really  enjoyed  a  good  meal 
of  walrus  meat  cooked  a  la  Innuit;  and 
the  flippers  having  simmered  for  a  good 
long  day,  are  not  unlike  pickled  pigs’  feet 
served  hot,  garnished  with  invisible  but 
omnipresent  clams. 

New  York  Citt, 


srei*  Alaska. 

t  San  Francisco,  May  2.— The  United 
(States  revenue  steamer  Corwin  sails  to¬ 
morrow  for  Alaska,  with  Lieutenant 
Doty  and  party,  who  have  been  specially 
detailed  by  the  Treasury  Department 
to  explore  the  new  river  discovered  last 
year  in  Alaska  by  Lieutenant  Stoney. 
The  latter  left  three  weeks  ago  on  the 
schooner  Ounalaska,  under  Government 
orders  to  continue  explorations  on  the 
river.  The  fact  hat  Doty  has  been  or¬ 
dered  to  follow  Stoney  to  explore  his 
discovery  excites  much  comment  in 
naval  circles  here. 
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abyss  ut  the  north  Pacific.  So  Lieut. Cook 
was  transferred  to  the  Corwin,  to  go  to 
the  Arctic  ocean  on  her  regular  yearly 
trip.  He  was  jubilant  and  parted  from 
his  many'  friends  here  with  prophetic  ut¬ 
terances  that  he  went  to  be  the  man 
who  would  first  hang  his  cap  on  the 
north  pole.  But,  man  proposes,  and  the 
secretary  of  the  Treasury  dispose1,;  so 
when  Lieut.  Cook  arrived  at  San  Frau 


cisco,  he  found  that  his  Arctic  duties 
consisted  in  going  in  a  sailing  vessel 


with  a  cargo  of  coal  to  be  landed  at 
Cape  Prince  of  Wales  on  the  eastern 


side  of  Behring  strait,  and  two  hundred 
miles  from  any  human  being.  The  Lieu¬ 
tenant’s  duties  are  to  take  account  of, 
and  attend  to  the  proper  landing  of  the 
coal,  which  is  to  be  used  as  a  supply 
for  the  cutters  in  their  Arctic  cruises. 
Lieut.  Cook  s  orders  are  to  remain  in 
charge  of  the  coal  till  relieved  by  the 
Corwin,  which  is  intended  be  on  the 
spot  as  soon  as  the  coal  is  landed.  But 
the  old  barnacle  backs  of  the  revenue 
marine  in  Washington,  did  not  seem  to 
appreciate  the  fact  that  a  contingency 
might  arrive  by  which  the  Corwin  could 
not  be  to  the  trysting  place  as  soon  as 
expected;  so  no  proviso  was  made  for 
men  or  stores  for  the  Lieutenant,  who, 
if  forced  to  stay  after  the  the  coal  ships 
|  leave, will  be  a  regular  Robinson  Crusoe- 
One  of  his  late  fellow  officers  on  the 
Wolcott  remarked  yesterdav.  jestingly, 
but  as  we  thought  diabolically:  “That 
Cook  would  have  a  soft  thing  of  it  as  he 
would  have  uo  watches'  to  stand,  and 
there  are  plenty  of  ptarmagan  to  shoot.” 
We  think  on  the  contrary  that  if  left  to 
guard  the  coal  pile  Lieut.  Cook  will  di¬ 
vide  his  time  between  watching  and 
praying  for  the  Corwin  to  take  him  off. 
liis  many  friends  here  think  that  at  the 
end  of  this  eventful' cruise  the  rotundity 
j  of  his  corporosity  will  show  great  con¬ 
tractility;  in  short,  that  he  will  present 
the  wrinkled  appearance  of  a  dried 
prune.  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  the 
secretary  of  the  treasury,  who  ordered 
this  meritorious  officer  on  such  a  service, 
could  go  up  some  afternoon  and  take 
tea  with  Lieut.  Cook,  and  see  how  he 
would  like  such  a  job  for  himself. 


i  irvnnrE'iip  cr»  ■bau 


A  Trip  Through  Alaska. 


i  Victoria  Colonist. 

Mi.  George  W.  Dillon  lias  jusfc  re 
turned  by  the  Ancon  from  a  trip 
«OA,  n  .no  Yukon  river  of  about  1,000 
miles  from  Ghilcoof,  Alaska.  Start¬ 
ing-  from  Chilcoot,  Mr.  Dillon  and 
parly  cammed  about  twenty  miles 
and  from  thence  they  had ‘to  pack 
univy  miles  over  the  coast  range, 
wnen  British  territory  is  struck  and 
nead  waters  of  Y  ukon  are  found,  and 
toe  party  build  bests  to  convey 
them  to  their  destination  at  JFort 
Reliance.  Seven  Mile  lake  is  the 
first  of  seven  lakes  that  form  tho 
source  of  the  great  Yukon  river, 
after  which  there  is  a  portage  of  one 
mile  to  the  river.  Next  is  a  lake 
tiurcy-seven  miles  in  length  and 
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era  plies  into  Two  T-Xiio  river  wuicn 
widens  into  a  lake  twenty  -uvoimles 
in  length.  Here  an  Indian  vi-Jagc  is 
situated,  where  ail  the  Stick  Indians 
come  town  to  trade  their  stoex  o* 
furs  with  the  coast  Indians,  xhon 
chief  furs  are  the  black  and  silver 
o-rev  fox,  and  the  martin  and  oeavei. 
Seven  Mile  river  is  the  name 
p-iven  the  next  portion,  wdiich  ex 
panels  into  a  lake  thirty-seven  milos 


in  length. 


At  this  poinj 


Wind 

river  flows  in,  so  called  by  the  In¬ 
dians  from  the  fact  that  the  wind  is 
always  blowing  a  gale,  rendering  tho 
lake  almost  impassable  for  safe 
navigation,  a  heavy  sea  rolling  at  the 
time  threatening  to  swamp  the 
caiioBs.  Thon  coiugs  n  stretch  oi 
river  ninety-four  miles  in  length,  and 
Miles’  canon  is  reached,  when  a 
portage  of  four  miles  has  to  bo  made 
on  account  of  a  serbs  of  rapids.  The 
party  thought  they  were  a  couple  of 
miles  from  the  rapids,  but  coming 
upon  them  suddenly  tho  ran  them  in 
their  canoes  happily  without  mishap. 
White  House  lake  is  nc  t  roached,  ^  a 
stretch  of  forty  miles  of  river  to  Lake 
Labarge,  which  is  nearly  forty  miles 
in  length  and  thirty  wide.  ^  After 
sailing  through  this  the  Yukon 
proper  is  struck,  and  about  40  miles 
down  the  Jdateena  river  is  reached, 
and  after  that  the  Salmon  river. 
About  150  miles  further  on  is  White 
river,  flowing  in  from  the  left.  Still 
another  large  stream  flows  ia  be¬ 
fore  Fort  Reliance  is  struck,  about 
100  miles  from  that  river.  Near  this 
stream  is  the  sito  of  the  deserted 


Fort  Selkirk,  with  scarcely  a  vestige 
of  its  ruins  now  left.  It  was  hero, 
about  16  years  ago,  that  the  Russian 
traders  were  massacred  by  the  In¬ 
dians  who  burnt  the  fort,  since  which 
time  it  has  not  been  re-built.  Below 
Fort  Reliance  two  other  large 
streams  empty  into  the  Yukon,  which 
at  this  point  is  a  magnificent  stream. 
Here  is  a  store  kept  by  three  men,  J. 
Harper,  J.  McQuestion  and  another, 
who  trade  with  tho  Indians  on  com- 
RofllfiTf*  4 J  miles,  on  the  river  in 
the  interests  of  the  Alaska  Commer¬ 


cial  company. 

The  scenery  along  the  whole  route 
is  of  the  most  cheerless  “description, 
the  county  being  covered  with  moss 
and  a  stubby  growth  of  timber  and 
brushwood,  through  which  it  is  an 
almost  impossible  feat  to  force  a  way. 
Snow  falls  to  the  depth  of  seven  feet 
on  the  level  in  mid- winter,  and  the 
thermometer  fall  so  low  that  it  is  hard 
to  tell  how  cold  it  really  is.  At  St. 
Michaels,  the  mouth  of  tho  Yukon,  in 
October  it  is  from  57  to  60  °  bolov/ 
zero. 


_  Tho  return  journey  from  Fort  Re 
liance  to  Chilcoot  on  the  coast  oc¬ 
cupied  thirty  five  days,  the  cauoos 
being  poled,  towed,  paddled  and 
sailed,  as  circumstances  would  per- 1 


mil.  The  coab  v  ww  ,v  V:  W  mb 
on  the  2d  of  October,  it  at  the  lime 
being  deeply  covered  with  snov. 
Tho  whole  can  be  described  as 
glacier  country,  for  underneath  the 
moss  there  is  nothing  but  ,  y 

ground,  and  ono  with  no  attraction 
outside  of  its  rich  gold  dgpomto 
and  its  fine  furs  to  make  m  demiaDie. 


FKOMT  ALASKA. 


Kii«1i  for  die  New  C«oWl  Meld* 
on  Stewart  ltiver. 


Mr.  L.  Levy,  merchant  at  Juneau, 
Alaska,  arrived  yesterday  and  is  at  the 
Oriental.  The  Idaho  stopped  at  Nanai-  t 
mo,  and  proceeded  to  Port  Townsend  to  ; 
unload  200  tons  of  guano  procured  at  j 
Kilisnoo,  Alaska.  She  will  then  go  back  ^ 
i  to  Departure  bay  to  coal  and  come  on  to  , 
'  Victoria. 

Up  to  the  last  day  that  cmr  informant 
loft  Juueau,  miners  were  fitting  out  for 
the  purpose  of  going  to  the  rich  strikes  on  , 
Stewart  river,  which  were  reported  in  The 
Colonist  last  September  through  Mr.  J. 
Hughes,  one  of  the  party  of  three  who 
discovered  the  ground.  Ihere  is  nothing 
else  talked  of  in  Juneau  but  the  Yukon 
miues  and  miners  and  all  hands  were  pie- 
paring  to  leave  for  the  new  fields  About 
twenty  have  gone  already.  The  miues  are 
situated  about  000  miles  from  Juneau, 
and  on  account  of  the  hard  nature  of  the 
country  traversed  large  supplies  have  to 
be  taken. 

Messrs.  Hughes  &  Dunsmore,  who  left 
i  their  comrades  on  Stewart  river  for  the 
winter,  started  back  about  six  weeks  ago,  I 
having  brought  up  extensive  supplies  from 
San  Francisco.  Traveling  over  the  moun 
tains  from  Chiloat  river  is  a  difficult  and 
expensive  operation,  Indians  charging 
from  $10  to  $20  per  hundred.  Canoes 
have  to  be  bqijt  on  the  arrival  at  the  first 
of  a  ohain  of  four  lakes,  and  then  the  long 
journoy  from  the  headwaters  of  the  Yu¬ 
kon  to  Stewart  river  commences.  Many 
men  have  ventured  the  last  dollar  in  se¬ 
curing  an  outfit  to  get  into  the  mines.  It 
is  thought  that  the  new  gold  field  is  with 
in  the  limits  of  the  province  of  British 
Columbia. 
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TIIE  TERRITORY  OF  ALASKA. 


Sot  a  Flattering-  Picture  of  Its  lie- 
sources  and  Condition'. 

i 

Mention  lias  already  been  given  in  Tiir  Post 
of  the  attempt  which  is  ;o  he  made  to  have 
Alaska  represented  by  a  Delegate  on  the  floor  of 
the  House.  In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  at¬ 
tempt  is  to  be  made  and  that  Congress  will  be 
forced  to  consider  the  matter,  a  prominent  Re¬ 
publican  Senator,  in  whose  hands  the  original 
bill  annexing  Alaska  was  placed,  has  asked 
Prof.  Elliot,  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  to 
prepare  a  letter  on  Alaska  for  the  information 
of  Congress.  This  communication  has  been 
prepared,  and  briefly  and  concisely  shows  the 
resources  and  general  state  of  affairs  in  that 
far-off  Territory.  Prof.  Elliot  touches  first 
upon  the  population.  This  he  puts  down  at 


present  at  30.178,  of  whicn  6  m  umy  are  white 
Ihere  are  1,683  Russian  half  breeds  or  e -voles’ 
who  have  not  the  slightest  idea  of  or  interest 
m  a  Territorial  form  of  government.  They  never 
had  and  never  will  have  any  interest  in  sach  a 
form  of  government.  This  population  is  ex¬ 
tended  over  2.0(!0  miles.  Another  reason  against 
this  proposed  scheme  alleged  by  Prof  Elliot  is 
that  there  was  years  ago  a  much  larger  white 
and  creole  population  than  there  is  now  In 
January,  1863,  there  were  628  whites  and  1 ');)!  cre- 
oles  rnakmg  a  voting  population  which  was  a 
third  larger  then  than  it  is  to  day.  In  reference 
to  the  resources  of  the  Territory,  Prof.  Elliot 
says  that  the  prospecting  for  minerals  has  not 
thus  far  been  reassuring.  The  field,  however 
for  such  exploration  is  a  vast  one,  and  should 
not  he  discounted  in  advance  as  one  that  is 
proven  worthless.  Up  to  the  present  time 
nothing  of  real  value  has  been  dis¬ 
covered  in  it.  The  climate  difficulties,  says 
the  letter  also,  in  the  way  of  agricultural 
prosperity  are  insuperable.  The  value  of  its 
timber  at  present  is  not  appreciable,  nor  will  it 
be  so  until  the  enormous  aggregate  of  timber 
which  now  exists  in  Oregon,  Washington  Terri¬ 
tory  and  British  Columbia  shall  have  been  con- 
TmPt  ‘  ,rtie  fishery  interests  of  Alaska,  Prof, 
r  mot  acknowledges,  are  of  real  economic  value 
to  ma»,  but  thus  far  the  demand  made  upon  the 
Alaskan  fisheries  is  so  small  as  to  give  rise  to  a 
mere  local  industry  there.  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  derives  an  annual  revenue 
from  the  fur  trade  of  $317,000,  and  from  this 
trade  the  people  of  the  regions  specified  derive 
their  sole  means  of  a  livelihood  in  a  state  of 
semi -civilization. 
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INTERIOR  ALASKA. 


Gold  Mining  on  the  Yukon  and 
its  Tributaries. 


Hich  Auriferous  Deposits 
Stewart  181  ver 


on 


Charming  Climate  ot  the  Land 
of  the  Midnight  Son. 


Mr.  J  Hughes  was  a  passenger  on  the 
Idaho  on  Thursday,  being  on  his  way 
from  an  extensive  gold  prospecting  tour 
through  the  Yukon  country  in  company 
with  F.  Dunsmore  and  Steven  Custur. 
The  party  started  for  the  Yukon  on  the 
19th  April  last,  going  in  by  way  of  Chil- 
cote  Pass,  and  returned  over  the  divide 
on  the  3rd  of  October,  having  traveled 
about  2,800  miles. 

Indians  packed  the  supplies  over  the 
divide  from  Juneau  city  through  theOLil- 
cote  Pass,  and  at  the  first  lake,  four  of 
which  are  passed,  a  boat  was  constructed 
and  the  Indians  dismissed.  After  passing 
the  lakes  a  river  30  miles  long  i3  navigat¬ 
ed  to  a  canon,  and  another  river  35  miles 
in  length  to  Lake  la  Barge.  This  is  40 
miles  long  and  is  the 

HEAD  WATER  OP  THE  YUKON. 

This  mighty  river  was  traversed  450  miles 
down  to  Stewart  river,  on  the  way  going 
I  up  the  Salmon  river,  passing  through  two 


I  smallTajtekTWnr-tt  Si.retch  of  river,  alto¬ 
gether  30  miles  in  length,  the  latter  lead¬ 
ing  into  a  lake  48  miles  long.  A  pecu¬ 
liarity  about  this  lake  is  the  inky  appear 
ance  of  the  water,  though  when  taken  in 
a  pail  it  is  quite  clear  and  pure.  No  gold 
was  found  on  Salmon  river. 

On  the  Stewart  river,  60  miles  from  its 
mouth,  Thos.  Boswell,  T.  Fraser,  Dick 
Poplin,  Pete  Weyber,  Jeremiah  Ber- 
tholpe  and  Frank  MofFatt  were  working  a 
bar,  and  were  taking  out  $30  per  day  to 
the  man,  with  rockers.  'A  member  of 
this  party  went  down  the  river  to  Fort  I 
Reliance,  chartered  a  small  steamer  and 
brought  up  to  camp  $1500  worth  of  sup¬ 
plies.  They  intend  wintering  on  the 
river  in  order  to  make  an  early  start  in 
the  spring. 


THE  HUGHES  PARTY 

prospected  on  Stewart  river  and  on  a  bar 
five  or  six  miles  from  its  mouth  took  out 
$10  per  day  to  the  man.  Sieven  Custur 
and  two  others  remained  here  for  the 
winter,  Messrs  Hughes  and  Dunsmore 
returning.  Hugh  and  Albert  Day  were 
met  at  a  point  on  the  Yukon  in  July  and 
also  joined  this  party. 

Two  men  are  mining  on  the  White 
river,  a  tributary  of  the  Yukon,  one  an 
old  Oassiar  miner  named  Franklin,  the 
other  Henry  Mar-son.  Five  men  are  at 
the  mouth  of  White  river — Chapman,  a 
former  Alaska  missionary,  Powers,  Mich¬ 
ael  Hess,  T.  Williams  and  Joe  Leduc. 
Two  other  men  will  hunt  and  trap  on 
White  river  during  the  winter. 

THE  YUKON 

is  not  the  frozen  region  that  is  generally 
supposed,  it  being  easy  to  work  the  gravel  j 
for  about  six  months  of  the  year.  Vege-  ! 
tetion  is  sparse,  though  an  attempt  to  grow 3 
vegetables  was  successful,  the  products 
being  of  rather  stunted  growth,  similar  to 
all  vegetable  life  in  the  region.  During 
the  past  summer  that  weather  has  been 
dry  and  wa.m,  the  long  sunny  days  mak 
ing  it  most  favorable  for  mining  oper¬ 
ations. 

An  immense  quartz  deposit  was  discov¬ 
ered  by  Leduc  and  Williams  on  the  Yu¬ 
kon  river,  there  being  a  regular  mou 
tain  of  ore  in  sight,  which  rough  ass^  i 
made  $10  to  the  ton.  The  facilities  for 
crushing  it  are  ample  there  being  at.-}' 
amount  of  water  and  other  necessaries  for 
milling  the  ore  near  at  hand. 

Messrs.  Hughes  and  Duusmore 

LEST  STEWART  RIVER 

on  the  30th  of  August  in  a  boat  23  feet 
long,  which  they  constructed  at  the  point 
of  starting.  It  was  slow  traveling  on  the 
return  trip,  the  \  ukon  having  to  be  poled 
up  for  450  miles  t,o  Lake  la  Barge  Only 
one  portage  had  to  be  made,  that  at  the 
cafLon  between  the  two  rivers  entering 
the  great  lake. 

The  only  reason  why  a  large  mining  ! 
population  should  not  establish  themselves  1 
on  the  Yukon  and  its  tributaries  is  the 
difficulty  and  expense  of  access.  Indians  J 
charge  $10  per  100  pounds  to  pack  35 
miles  across  the  divide  to  the  point  where 
boat  is  takeu.  However,  quite  a  number 
of  Harrisburg  miners  have  signified  their 
intention  of  going  in  next  season. 


THE  DEPOSITS  OF  GOLD 
are  extensive  and  soon  as  their  wealth  be¬ 
comes  generally  known  and  there  is  suf¬ 
ficient  inducement  for  a  steamer  to  go  in 
from  the  great  river’s  mouth  with  men  and 
supplies  undoubtedly  the  lonely  stream 
and  its  lonelier  tributaries  will  be  peopled 
with  an  energetic  mining  population. 
The  Indian  population  is  docile,  and 
seemingly  favorable  to  the  presence  of  the 
pale  face  among  them. 

Mr.  Hughes  goes  to  San  Francisco  for 
the  purpose  of  procuring  cheaper  and  bet¬ 
ter  supplies  and  facilities  for  the  coming 
season  when  he  will  return  with  Mr. 
Dunsmore  to  their  comrades  on  the  Stew¬ 
art  river. 


DOWN  THE  YUKON  BIYEB. 


Traveling  Twelve  Hundred!  Miles  in  Search  oftJol#. 

8.  F.  Chronicle. 

A  Chronicle  reporter  called  tbeother  day  upon  "Ed" 
Schittfelin,  who  lost  year  made  u  trip  of  some  1200 
miles  down  the  Yukon  river  for  toe  purpose  of 
prospecting  for  gold.  Mr.  SchieO'-Jlin  has  been  a 
prospector  from  hie  earliest  youth,  Prst  starting  out. 

!  in  this  business  at  the  age  of  14  lu  Oregon,  and  for 
?  the  last  lifteeu  years  he  has  explored  this  entire 
|  western  coast,  from  Alaska  to  IJex'CO. 
j  “We  hired  the  E.  L  Tlernan,”  said  he.  "She  was 
J  a  schooner  of  125  to  150  tons  bureau,  and  we  left  this 
port  on  June  la.  1-83,  and  arrived  at  8t.  Michael’s  on 
July  25th.  On  August  Sd  we  got  into  the  ruouth  of 
the  Yukon  river.  The  scenery  is  of  a  most-uninter¬ 
esting  description.  On  the  north  and  west  is  a  low 
range  of  hills,  and  on  the  south  and  east  sides  a  vast  i 
swampy  country,  covered  with  underbrush  and  moss,  i 
Where  it  empties  into  the  Behring  sea  tlia  liver  is  i 
broad,  having  several  mouths  At  present  the  priu-  [ 
cipsl  oi  these  sonar  ice  streams  has  nor,  b  ion  fjuod  j 
at.d  consequently  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  enter  ; 
the  river.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  there  is  a  ■ 
main  mouth.  My  reasons  for  so  thinking  are  that 
the  known  channels  are  too  narrow  to  permit  the 
•oaBsage  of  thaict'-pack  and  driftwood  into  theocoao.  . 
For  1000  miles  this  river  is  broad,  full  of  sloughs,  | 
islands  ar.d  bars;  it  then  strikes  a  range  of  hills  I 
j  called  the  lump-. rts.  The  character  of  the  river  j 
thou  changes,  and  for  150  mites  it  is  deep,  with  a  I 
{  strong  current,  and  is  from  ihree-fonrthe  of  a  raile  1 
!  to  a  mile  broad.  Then  it  opens  oat  again  into  a  vast  1 
!  plain,  or  tundra,  which  lies  above  Fort  Yukon,  in  ’ 

1  British  possessions.  Then  again  it  enters  mountain-  i! 
ous  regions  and  branches  out  into  various  streams.”  i 
"Do  you  think  this  river  is  nuvigabie?” 

"Of  course  it  is.  It  is  navi gable  for  at  least  1000  j| 
to  1800  miles.  But  the  country  will  never  amount  to  1 
anything.  Thecliinatewilln.it  permit  of  it.  The 
surface  of  tho  laud  is  completely  covered  with  moss 
as  is  this  floor  with  carpet.  The  heat  of  the  sun  can  : 
never  penetrate  tills  mossy  covering,  3Dd  It’  is  only 
in  a  faw  places  were  the  land  is  so  exposed  as  to 
permit  of  tho  sun’s  rays  lighting  on  it  for  auy  length 
of  time.  Then  the  country  is  so  densely  covered 
with  a  growth  of  scrub  end  brushwood  that  it  effec¬ 
tually  prevents  the  ground  from  thawing  and  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  around  is  frozen  eternally,” 

“Tv  there  anything  to  be  realized  from  (bis  cost;, 
try?"  | 

"  We  can  only  .expect  fish  and  fur.  The  fish  ere  ' 
/liU.-  .’.  i,  the  king  .salmon  being  especially  flue.  llS 
beats  auy  salmon  that  I  have  ever  oaten — even  the  t 
■  Columbia  river  salmon  or  anything  along  the  coas  t,  ! 
j  If  may  eventually  become  a  mining  country ;  but  that  1 
~rnll  be  when  the  rest  of  our  mining  country  is  ex-  i 
'j  hausted  and  our  miners  have  nowhere  else  to  go,  jl 
!  Difilcultles  encountered  on  such  an  .xpariition  are  | 
extraordinary.  There  are  no  animals  there,  and  J 
vwhat  is  more,  there  is  no  way  of  keeping  them.  A  f 
mu.  ha-  tr  pack  bis  own  supplies  directly  he  leaves  j 
his  canoe.  Bwaliic:  he  has  to  provide  himself  with  f 
n  hatchet,  with  which  he  h.x  to  cm  hi.i  way  through  j 
the  brush.  He  can  avoid  tcia  by  faking  tb  the  tops 
pf  the  mountain?  and  ‘following  i be  tuooae  try' !  ■ 
And  ttien'in'tnb  summer  it  lt>  Wuise,  for  it  rain*  so  ! 

;  much  daring  this  season  that  u  man  cannot  Seep  ! 
himself  dry  ” 

"Arn  there  good  Indications  of  gold?” 

"On,  yeg;  von  cm  lind  gold  almost  anywhere.  But  < 
the  only  heavy  gold  that  was  found  in  tee  country  ! 
up  to  the  time  we  were  there  was  discovered  by  us  i 
i 21  the  gulches  of  tho  mountains  known  as  the  Iiam- 
paris.  lint  flue  scale  gmd  run  bti  tout'd  ou  almost 
any  of  the  barn  in  email  .juanUiiee,  In  the  Kampurts 
$15  a  day  can  probably  bo  secured,  wuiist  ou  the  bars 
scale  gold  amounting  to  $3  or  if  per  day” 

,  "Your  idea  of  going  up  there  \#a»  for  prospect- 
mi”’  f 

"Oertaiuiy,  that  was  the  obj-et  of  car  trip.  We 
were  live  iu  the  party  and  we  prosperin',  iroui  1000  10 
1200  mile.*  iiiimg  me  Yukon  river  '' 


•■ITU  you  experience  wading 

-  We  had  plenty  ol  hat-  and 

through  that  river,  and  u‘n  ’"f  Aot,  tMU 

our  supplies  is  no  ’  /he  -  f  *  u  “  men  5  We. had  come 
mind  you  wo  were  a!.  Ar.~  m-  ><  bad  ' 

airaigut  from  thath/t  country,  taught 

zrmr  rhrr, 

wbob-  narty.  We  aU  came  back  ^oug„_wlth  the 

exception  of  one  who  stayed  «?  we  wore 

/he  country  eichteeu  uiomiis  . 

"Have  ybu  any  idea  ot  going  t!i  ete  sga.ti . 

o‘i,‘  sir'  nor  would  I  advise  anybody  to  go  there- 
not  for  any  pmrpJBi- unless  he  wants  to  dm  ot  star- 

VSt.Whi’t  do  you  think  of  Bleuteutant  Stouey’s  expe- 

^V.fhfclaims  to  have  discovered  a  river  which  emp- 
I  tios  Hselt  into  Kotzebue  houuci.  I  c  ill  hardly  see 
»  nu?  ht*  lay  chiim' to  such  a  discover} .  bB  tno 
!  liver  wrh  certainly  kEOwn  to  the 

.  Er^fto  men  mident  up  there.  Nor  cun  it  be  a  very 

i  urge  strearn-onrhaps  it  is  as  big  as  the  Sacramento 
river  I  will  givo  you  the  reasons  tor  thinking  it 
*rSt  bo  a  verv  large  stream .  First,  because  the 
Keokuk  river  is  one  which  heads  iu  that  same  coun- 
i  ,rv  Blid  empties  into  the  Yukon  some  H00  miles  ITcrr. 

•  mouth,  as  does  also  the  Colville  nver,  which 
i  ,nto  the  A-ctic.  Now,  both  of  these  rivers  r.se 

mthe  country  which  lies  between  the  Yukon  and  the 
I  Arctic  ocean,  and  which  certainly  has  not  sufficient 
;  expanse  to  support  auy  very  large  river.  ’ 

••Are  there  any  white  men  in  that  section  of  the 

°U" T iiet e  are"  No  less  than  twelve  men  wintered 
there  this  year.  They  are  all  prospecting.  I  think 
onr  action  :.r  s v  have  induced  these  men  to  make  the 
iitMmn*  for  they  ore  all  Arizona  men.  They  made 
|  sure  we  would  strike  something,  and  thought  they 

I  1(1  like  to  be  in  with  us.  They  went  hrvt  to 
:  Han-isbnr«.  and  then ’crested  ever  the  mountains, 
struck  the  headwaters  ot  the  Yukon,  built  there,  their 
hours  and  then  came  down  Stream  to  the  place  w  he. e 
wu  made  out  richest  discoveries. 

••Do  you  thiii  k  i  Ley  will  stay  there  long.’ 

"No-  I  do  int.  I  think  the  most  of  tuciu  will  cotne 
down  by  the ..8t.  Paul,  and  I  am  pretty  sure  they 
will  b'a'ills'B i-.'ited  with  their  venture.  ’  ^ 

fcention. 

Steam  brig  Karluke,  Capt.  Tbomas,  of 
San  Francisco,  arrived  at  Qnincy  street 
wharf  this  morning  from  Kodiak,  via 
Nanaimo,  in  ballast  for  coal  and  lumber 
to  return  to  Kodiak  when  loaded,  lhis 
vessel  is  engaged  in  the  Alaska  salmon 
trade,  for  which  business  she  waB  ex¬ 
pressly  built  by  M.  Turner  &  Co.,  of  San 
Francisco.  The  Karluke  is  about  300 
tons  burden;  can  sail  11  or  12  knots  with 
ease,  or  steam  10  knots.  Sh©  in  fitted 
with  all  the  latest  improvements;  is  a 
fine  model;  exceedingly  strongly  built, 
and  is  one  of  the  very  best  vessels  we 
have  seen  for  the  Alaskan  waters.  Capt. 
Thomas  is  an  old  hand  at  the  business 
having  been  engaged  in  the  Alaskan 
waters  for  ten  years  in  all  the  different 
kinds  of  business,  such  as  seal  and  sea 
otter  hunting,  cod  and  salmon  fisheries 
and  Arctic  trading.  ft 
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A  Mountain  Split  in  Two  from  liase  to 
Summit. 

San  Francisco,  Oal.,  l)cc.  28,  1883.  F'of. 
Davidson  received  from  Alaska  today  par¬ 
ticulars  of  tho  volcanic  disturbances  there  m 
October  last  near  the  entrance  to  Cook’s  inlet. 

;  on  tho  morning  of  Oct.  6  a  settlement  of 
fishermen  on  Enelish  bay  heard  a  heavy 
report,  and  Immediately  immense  volumes  of 
smoke  and  flame  were  seen  to  burst  forth  from 
the  summit  of  Mt.  Augustine.  The  6ky  be¬ 
came  obscured,  and  a  few  hours  later  great 
quantities  of  pumice  dust  began  to  iall.  At 
3:30  o’clock  on  tho  same  day  an  earthquake 
wave  80  feet  hit'll  rushed  over  tho  hamlet, 
sweeping  away  all  the  boats  aud  cteiusing  the 
houoes.  Tee  tide  being  low  saved  the  v 


asncspl  o  aaoDtu  oi  to  be  lighted. 

K'SKouK,  “;»«£  «--a 

=rr, '"  K  «;T“ ‘“HvnF’i* 

high  and  14  »i>c8  )«’«<?• 

the  volcanic  action  that 
,,vn  H-rtinct  volcanoes  on  tho  peninsula  or 
\  i«=k«  ]vin»  to  the  westward  of  the  active 
vofeano  Uiamua,  12,000  feet  high,  burst  into 
actfviiy,  and  emitted  immense  volumes  of 
smoke  and  oust. 


boura 
75  feet 
violent  was 


Sews  from  Alaska. 

1  San  Francisco,  Oct.  6.— The  United 

}  States  revenue  cutter  Thomas  Corwin 
arrived  today  from  Alaska,  bringing  the 
Schieillin  exploring  party;  also  the  news  j 
['that  the  schooner  Lao,  with  Lieutenant 
lay  and  party,  had  arrived  in  Alaska 
[from  Point  Barrow  on  September  17th. 
[Lieutenant  Schwatka,  who  has  been  ex¬ 
ploring  on  the  Yukon  river,  joined  the 
Leo  at  St.  Michael’s  on  her  way  down; 
They  were  to  leave  Alaska  for  this  port 
September  24tb,  and  are  expected  to  ar¬ 
rive  in  a  few  days.  The  captain  of  the 
.  Leo  reported  the  loss  of  the  whaling 
..  bark  Cyane  off  Point  Belcher,  with  th; 

"  crew  and  the  greater  part  of  the  cargo  * 
The  ice  was  unusally  heavy,  and  the 
whaling  season  poor.  Schiefflin  met  a 
prospector  and  miner,  who  came  down 
on  the  Corwin,  and  who,  with  a  large 
party,  had  been  prospecting  on  the  Yu¬ 
li  kon  river  and  other  streams.  He  says 
that  the  country  does  not  suit  him,  al¬ 
though  he  is  satisfied  that  it  contains 
plenty  of  gold,  it  is  too  cold  and  in¬ 
accessible  to  mine  profitably. 


.  -  V*;.  .  .  '7< 

uuui  ana  inoffensive,  seem  to  be  a  fondness  tor 
games  of  chance  and  an  uncontrollable  craving  for 
alcoholic  drinks— an  appetite  which,  by  the  way, 
two  seasons  of  personal  observation  and  experience 
in  the  Arctic  convince  me  is  something  of  a  . 
XJhysiological  necessity.  The  taste,  however,  seems 
to  be  an  acquired  one  by  the  aborinines,  l’or  I  saw 
a  man  at  Nounivak  Island  to  whom  the  taste  was 
foreign,  and  on  tasting  both  brandy  and  whiskey 
he  made  a  wry  face  and  spat  them  out  with  evident 
disgust. 

“Illicit  traders,  taking  advantage  of  this  northern 
craving  for  drink,  have  of  late  years  been  in  the 
habit  of  supplying  the  most  viUanous  compounds, 
in  exchange  for  small  quantities  of  which  the  im¬ 
provident  Esquimau  gives  his  choicest  furs. 
Some  captured  specimens  of  these  prohibited  arti¬ 
cles,  bearing  the  respective  labels  of  ‘bay  rum,’ 
•Jamaica  ginger,’  &c.,  with  a  view  to  defrauding 
the  revenue,  provod  on  examination  to  be  nothing 
but  cheap  alcohol  of  a  highly  inllammabie  nature 
to  which  a  little  coloring  matter  had  been  added.” 

Speaking  of  the  effects  of  climate-on  health.  Dr. 
Itossesays: — “In  addition  to  the  frequent  disor¬ 
ders  of  the  respiratory  organs,  rheumatism  and  af¬ 
fections  of  tne  alimentary  canal  are  quite  common. 

The  latter  are  principally  due  to  overloading  the 
stomach  after  a  long  fast,  and  indigestion  from  this 
cause  is  so  frequent  that  it  is  no  uncommon  thing 
to  find  an  Esquimau  suffering  for  several  days  from 
all  the  remorse  of  a  guilty  stomach.  The  women, 
too,  are  at  times  violently  hysterica],  and  In  this , 
respect  do  not  differ  much  from  their  more  civil¬ 
ized  sisters.  Disease!-  of  tho-eye  and  its  appendages- 
are  quite  numerous,  and  among  them  I  noticed 
several  cases  of  opacity  of  the  crystalline  lens  and 
of  the  cornea,  and  of  ratty  and  pigmental  degen-.T 
oration.  Oputhalmia  tarsi  in  its  chronic  form  and 
granular  inflammation  of  tho  conjunctiva  are 
common  along  with  amblyopia  and  asthenopia,  and 
it  is  not  at  all  unlikely  that  a  specialist  might, 
exhaust  the  opthalmological  vocabulary  in  describ¬ 
ing  the  diseases  he  niigfft  observe. 

“Among  these  numerous  eye  diseases,  however,., 

I  observed  but  two  cases  of  total  blindness — one  in  - 
a  man  at  St.  Lawrence  Island  and  another  at  St.  , 
Michael’s  in  a  native  from  the  interior.  Mr.  Letroff, 
whose  duties  as  census  agent  have,  afforded  him 
great  facilities  for  observing  tho  interior  popu¬ 
lation,  informs  me  that  blindness  is  almost  uni¬ 
versal  among  tbo  older  people,  most  of  whom  get 
blind  on  reaching  the  age  of  fifty.  This  blindness, 
common  also  to  the  lower  animals,  was  once  ol- 


I  t 
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_ Mr.  Henry  Chichester  Hart,  naturalist  t; 


the  “  Discovery  ”  Arctic  expedition,  notes  th. 


rarity  of  odor  in  Arctic  plants.  In  Discover 
Bay  he  took  especial  pains  to  ascertain,  ar 
found  odor  in  only  one  species,  Hesperia  Pallassa 
a  cruciferous  plant  which  had  a  faint  hawthorn 
odor.  Mr.  Thomas  Meehan,  who  has  recently 
made  botanical  collections  in  Alaska  as  high  as 
60  deg.  north  latitude,  with  Mr.  Hart’s  observa¬ 
tion  in  mind,  failed  to  find  any  odoriferous 
species  in  bloom.  The  red  maple  was,  however, 
found  at  the  month  of  the  Chilkat  River,  as  weh 
as  many  willows  which  also  grow  there,  the  male  ■  causes, 
flowers  of  which  are  usually  sweet.  It  is  prob-  j 
able  there  are  a  few  odoriferous  plants  theie:  ! 

but  still  it  is  safe  to  say  that  high  northern 


•served  by  him  in  a  bear  aLPrince  William  Souno, , 
The. bear  with  several  others  was  seen  approaching 
his  party  on  the  beach,  and  die  singular  actions  of 
this  particular  bear  attracting  attention,  from  tho  . 
uncertain  way  in  which  he  walked  and  was  pushed 
about  by  the  noses  of  tho  other  hears,  it  was  sii.gled 
out  and  shot,  when  an  examination  showed  tho 
previous  existence  of  total  blindness,  which  of 
course  accounted  for  the  odd  movements  of  the 
animal. 

“These  eye  affections  are  not  caused  by  smoke, 
as  has  been  erroneously  supposed;  they  are  mostly 
the  result  of  snow  blindness,  in  which  the  sensibil¬ 
ity  of  the  end  organs,  tho  rods  and  cones,  is  dimin¬ 
ished  or  exhausted  by  the  proionged  illumination 
from  tho  constant  sunlight  and  the  glare  from 
broad  expanses  of  brightly  glistening  snow.  The 
rarefaction  of  the  Arctic  atmosphere,  the  insufficient 
and  impoverished  condition  of  the  blood  brought 
about  by  bad  feeding  aud  the  strumous  diathesis 
may  likewise  be  mentioned  as  predisposing 


flowers  are,  as  a  rule,  scentless. 


Eevenue  Gutter  in  Alaska. 


* 


Cor.  Oregonian.] 

Senator  Dolph’s  bill  to  transfer  one 


IM  ALASKA. 


-THEIE 


just 

concerning  the  ! 
of  Dr.  Irving  C.  )' 


PECULIARITIES.  OF  THE  PEOPLE  THERE 
VICES  AND  AILMENTS. 

The  American  Geographical  Society  has 
published  an  interesting  paper 
people  of  Alaska  from  the  pen 
Rosse. 

“The  object  of  this  paper,”  says  Dr.  Rosse,  in 
opening,  “is  to  record,  in  a  fragmentary  way,  some 
observations,  as  they  have  occurred  to  the  writer 
during  a  late  hyperborean  experience,  which 
afforded  exceptional  advantages  for  noting  a  few 
of  the  changes  and  variations  that  are  brought 
about  in  the  human  economy  by  climatic  influ¬ 
ences  aud  the  environments  of  high  latitudes.” 

The  author  jiroceeds  to  give  an  account  of  his 
experiences  in  the  north  while  with  tho  revenue 
cutter  Corwin.  “The  principal  vices  among  the 
people  of  Alaska,”  he  says,  “who  are  generally 


f  tbo  vessels  of  the  Greely  relief  ex 
pedition  to  the  treasury  department 
!  to  be  used  as  a  revenue  cutter  in  the 
Alaska  waters  paused  the  senate  this 
morning,  and  there  is  every  assur¬ 
ance  that  the  house  will  give  its  as¬ 
sent  at  an  early  day.  In  a  communi¬ 
cation  to  Mr.  Dolph,  Captain  Hooper, 
of  the  U.  S.  marine  service,  referring 
Ho  the  necessity  for  a  larger  vessel 
than  is  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  de¬ 
partment  for  this  particular  service 
[says:  “For  a  number  of  years  our 
-  vessels  have  been  called  upefn  to 


cruise  in  the  Arctic  regions,  but  no 


provision  has  been  made  to  furnish 
us  with  suitable  vessels.  Our  little 


cutters  are  all  right  for  the  purpose 


for  which  they  woe  intended,  but 


are  uimr,  lor  til©  work  which  we  now 
have  to  do  on  tire  coast  of  Alaska, 
being'  entirely  too  small  and  not  suf¬ 
ficiently  strong  in  their  build.  The 
Corwin,  a  little  vessel  intended  for 
service  on  the  Columbia  river,  has 
been  five  successive  years  cruising 
from  May  until  October  in  the  waters 
of  Behring  sea  and  the  Arctic  ocean; 

I  and  this  is  without  any  special  fitting 
other  than  a  thin  sheathing  of  oak 
to  protect  the  pine  plank  from  chafe 
by  the  ice.  She  has  accommodation, 
by  packing  close,  for  thirty-seven 
persons;  but  almost  every  year  at  is 
found  necessary,  in  order  to  relieve 
persons  actually  in  distress,  to  take 
:  on  board  many  (sometimes  as  high  as 
forty)  in  addition  to  her  regular  com¬ 
plement.  Of  course  the  condition  of 
so  many  confined  in  such  small  quar 
ters  is  very  bad,  and  there  is  constant 
danger  of  disease  breaking  out. 
Therefore  there  is  nothing  to  do  but 
end  ‘the  voyage  and  return  to  San 
.  Francisco. 

If  the  revenue  marine  service  is  to 
be  required  to  send  a  vessel  into  the 
Arctic  ocean  each  year  to  protect  the 
interests  of  commerce  and  enforce 
the  laws,  a  suitable  vessel  should  be 
furnished  for  the  purpose.  I  am  not 
sufficiently  acquainted  with  the  rela¬ 
tive  merits  of  the  Bear  and  Thetis  to 
decide  which  would  be  the  more  suit¬ 
able.  It  is  probable  that  either 
would  answer  the  purpose.  The  Alert 
is  perhaps  a  little  larger  than  we 


The  “Bulletin”  has  more  than  double 
the  circulation  of  any  other  evening 
paper  published  west  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains. 

San  F)  aucisoo,  Monday  November  <>.  188^. 


ALASKA’S  CLIMATE. 

Items  iroin  the  United  States  .Signal  Sta-  I 
lion  iu  the  Arctic— Northern  iilghrs— Veloc* 
ity  ol  lhe  IVinil. 


A  record  of  observations  made  by  Lieutenant  F. 
B  .  Ray  and  bis  assistants  at  me  United  States 
Signal  Station,  at  Ooglaamle,  near  Point  Barrow, 
Alaska,  lias  been  received  in  this  city.  Tne  re¬ 
port,  extending  from  November,  issi,  to  August, 
1882,  contains  ligures  of  much  interest,  as  this  is 
tbe  farthest  point  north  from  which  official  obser¬ 
vations  of  this  character  have  been  taken.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  months  mentioned  the  highest  standing 
of  the  corrected  barometer  was  30.745,  in  March ; 
the  lowest  28.283,  in  January,  in  temperature 
the  monthly  mean  of  the  thermometer  was  as 


follows :  Iu  November,  3.0°  below  zero ;  in  Decem¬ 
ber,  21.5» ;  January,  18.5® ;  February,  20.9° ;  March, 
o.S°.  In  April,  2.6®  above  zero;  in  May,  21.2°; 
June,  34.W  ;  July,  43®.  The  lowest  temperature 
experienced  was  52.0°  below  zero,  in  December, 
In  this  month,  the  maximum  was  it  .5°  above. 
The  highest  temperature  was  in  July,  the  ther¬ 
mometer  standing  65.3° ;  the  minimum  tliis 
month  was  27.1°.-  The  greatest  daily  range  ot 
the  thermometer  was  in  November,  44.8°;  least 
daily  range,  alsoin  November, 2.1®.  The  greatest 
daily  range  in  July  was  20,1® ;  least  daily  range, 

I  4.0®.  . 


Near  the  station'  waif  a  small  lagoon  or 
inlet  that  was  watched  during  the  cold 
weather,  and  the  thickness  Of  the  ice  carefully 
noted,  in  January  it  averaged  three  feet  and 
nine  inches.  From  that  date  it  gradually  in¬ 
creased  in  thickness  until  in  May  and  June  it  was 
a  trifle  over  six  feet. 

The  per  cent  of  mean  relative  humidity  during 
the  month  was  as  follows:  In  November,  94.8  ; 
January, 83.2 ;  February, ts.9  ;  March, 82.0;  April, 
82.4  ;  May.  82.9 ;  June,  83.7;  July,  S3.4. 

During  the  months  up  to  April,  the  aurora 
borealis,  or  northern  light,  was  visible.  In  No¬ 
vember,  twenty  auroras  were  seen ;  in  December, 
February  and  March,  each  twenty.seven ;  in 
January,  twenty-eight— the  greatest  number ;  lu 
April,  twelve— the  least  number.  The  average 
wind  movement  during  November,  was  12.04° 
miles  per  hour ;  in  December,  o.soi  nines ;  in 
February,  7.95t2  miles.  The  greatest  velocity  re¬ 
corded  was  in  January,  when  a  sou’wester  blew 
at  t  lie  rate  or  too  miles  per  hour. 

.  imatm  _ x 

A  <Tispftk:li  from  Washington  to 
S.  F.  Chronicle,  a  few.  <bys  ago, 

!  stated  that  God.  Nelson  A.  Miles  who 
'  has  became  quite  interested  in  the 
question  of  toe  exploration  of  th© 
iu ifon  which 

tory  is  part  of  his  military  com¬ 
mand,  has  decided  to  request  Mujor- 
General  Pope,  commanding  the  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Pacific,  that  (  apt.  P.  H. 
Bay.  of  the  8th  United  States  infan¬ 
try,  who  had  charge  of  the  Bond 
Barrow  meteorological  spd.e-ffi'uo  or 
fit  ied  to  v  -‘ort  to  hhn  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  at'  e*tfdf\eting  the  exploration  of 
,  ' :  ■  ;.v,  :•  i m  d  adjoining  £  \ 

The  plan  of  the  proposed  exploration 
expedition  is  to  organize  a  small 
party  of  not  more  than  ten  men,  be¬ 
sides  the  commanding  officer,  and  to 
ascend  the  river  in  June  and  July  by 
means  of  a  Beam  launch,  to  be  bor¬ 
rowed  from  the  Mare  Island  Navy 
Yard,  returning  to  the  mouth  of  the 
river  before  navigation  is  closed,  an  1 
to  continue  the  work  iln  subsequent 
seasons  in  such  manner  as  may  be  ^ 
desired  upon  after  the  preliminary  f 
recon  noissance. 

TELEGRAPHIC  DISPATCHES 


Exploration  of  Alaska. 

Washington,  Feb.  4.  The  secretary 
of  the  navy  has  authorized  Lieut,.  Geo. 

M.  Stony  to  make  a  further  exploration 
of  Alaska  waters.  The  plan  of  the  expe 
dition  is,  in  brief,  that  Lieutenant 
Stoney  shall  proceed  to  the  Mare  island 
navy  yard,  aud  superintend  the  construc¬ 
tion  of  a  steam  launch  Suitable  for 
making  the  proposed  explorations  early 
n  the  spring.  The  expedition  will  start 
Torn  Sau  Francisco.  Its  personnel  will 
consist  of  Lieutenant  Stoney,  Lnsign 
Purcell,  Passed  Assistant  Engineer  Zane, 
Passed  Assistant  Surgeon  Nash,  aud 
about  ten  more.  These,  together  with 
the  exploration  launch,  will  be  conveyed  ■ 
to  the  vicinity  of  Putnam  river,  in  a  j 
schooner,  aud  further  exploration  will 
be  commenced.  It  is  expected  the  ex¬ 
pedition  will  continue  for  at  least  a  year. 
Lieutenant  Stoney  will  leave  Wash¬ 
ington  Tuesday  next  for  San  Francisco 
to  begin  preparations  for  tbe  expedition. 
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THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  EXCURSION  FIELDS. 


In  the  August  Overland  (Samuel 
Carson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco)  is  an 
Alaskan  description,  “About  St. 
Michael’s  and  the  Yukon”  by  George  , 
Wardman,  who  made  the  trip  last 
year  in  the]  Rush,  which'is  full  of 
interesting  details  of  the  northern 
country  and  its  natives,  their  habits 
and  manners  of  life,  The  Yukon 
salmon  are  pronounced  the  finest  on 
the  coast.  They  range  in  weight 
from  40  to  RIO  pounds,  are  very  fat 
and  well  flavored.  Taken  oirt  of  the 
brine  they  are  eaten  with  relish  by 
the  civilized  as  well  as  by  the  savage 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  beef  and 
for  some  years  past  there  has  been 
little  or  no  reindeer.  St.  Michael’s 
stands  upon  an  island  in  the  south¬ 
east  bend  of  Norton’s  sound,  'which 
was  established  as  a  landing  place 
and  headquarters  of  the  Russian- 
American  company  for  the  Yukon 
river  trade.  There  are  no  gardens  at 
St.  Michael’s — the  ice  did  not  break 
up  last  year  until  June,  and  in  July 
the  thermometer  noted  32  °  fahr.  It 
is  winter  eight  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  temperature  goes  down 
30  °  to  50  °  below  zero.  Yet  there  are 
fine,  large  eastern  mosquiteos,  and 
barn  swallows  are  plentiful.  But 
“from  the  southeast  to  the  south¬ 
west  extremity  of  Alaska,  the  Rush, 
which  has  beep  crusing  around  the 
coast  and  islands  of  this  territory 
from  early  May  to  late  July,  has  not 
visited  a  port  to  which  it  would  be 
advisable  for  any  person  to  come 
from  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  he  may  have  a  home  and  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood.”  “Nor,” 
adds  the  winter,  “have  I  seen  a  man 
lit  any  portion  in  Alaska  who  would 
advise  a  friend  to  come  out  here  as  a 
settler,  either  in  trade  or  navigation.” 
■The  writter  gives  an  entertaining 
sketch  of  the  killing  of  a  white 
whale,  and  recommends  Alaska  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to 
which  civilized  people,  residing  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  eastern  states, 
could  make  summer  excursions.  As 
to  mining  on  the  Yukon,  there  has 
been  no  reliable  information,  and  as 
far  as  present  known  the  country  is 
fit  for  notning  but  the  fur  trade. 


Tne  X  uicon  is  a  wonaeriui  river,  , 
capable  of  carrying  a  tonnage  equal 
to  the  Mississippi.  There  is  no  tim-  / 
ber  along  the  coast,  but  the  value  of 
this  cannot  be  appreciated.  The 
utter  uselessness  of  the  climate  as  a 
habitation  for  civilized  people  is 
,n  by  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions,  at  Fort  Rallance,  450  miles 
above  Fort  Yukon,  -where  the  high¬ 
est  temperature  was  70  °  above  zero 
on  May  14t  and  September  13th,  and 
the  lowest  60  °  below  on  the  21st  of 
Febuary,  1879.  The  rainfall  last 
winter  was  but  20.8  inches.  There  j 
are  a  variety  of  interesting  ar-  1 


tides  in  this  number  of  the  Overland. 


WASHINGTON. 


Distribution  of  Presents  Among  Ind¬ 
ians  in  Alaska. 


KINDNESS  RECOGNIZED. 


Succoring  the  Wrecked  Crew  of  the 
Rodgers  Fitly  Rewarded. 


GENERAL  WASHINGTON  DESPATCHES. 


Washington,  Oct.  20,  1833. 

LIEUTENANT  STOvEl’s  REPORT. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Navy  has  received  a  report 
from  Lieutenant  George  M.  Stoney,  dated  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  October  12,  giving  an  account  of  the  delivery 
of  presents  to  the  Tchouche  Indians,  near  St.  Law¬ 
rence  Bay,  for  their  kindness  to  the  crew  of  the 
ill-fated  steamer  Rodgers.  He  arrived  at  St. 
Michaels  on  the  3d  of  July,  in  the  Corwin, 
and  at  once  fowarded  to  the  department 
the  protest  of  the  whites  against  giving 
the  presents.  At  St.  Lawrence  Bay,  wlieie  he 
arrived  on  the  12th,  however,  ho  found  that  the 
rifles  left  by  Master  Waring,  of  the  Rodgers,  were 
Btill  in  the  possessien  or  the  persons  with  whom 
they  were  left,  and  he  saw  no  reason  why  the  rifles 
and  ammunition  he  had  brought  should  not  be 
delivered  as  ordered.  To  avoid  confusion  the 
check  system  was  adopted,  and  the  natives  were 
given  articles  on  board  ship  upon  presentation  of 
the  checks. 

EVERYBODY  PLEASED. 

The  rifles,  ammunition,  &c.,  were  given  to 
those  who  assisted  the  Rodgers  pooplo  the 
most.  Everybody  on  the  list  received 
something — oven  the  children.  The  natives 
were  told  that  the  gifts  wore  from  the 
United  States  government,  as  a  return  for  their 
kindness  to  the  Rodgers’  crew  and  to  all  ship¬ 
wrecked  white  men,  and  should  other  white  men 
be  thrown  among  them  any  kindness  shown  them 
■would  be  rewarded.  The  articles  gave  great  satis¬ 
faction,  and  came  at  an  opportune  time,  as  the  wal¬ 
rus  catch  last  fall  was  very  light,  and  they  had  no 
ivory  to  trade  for  ammunition.  Thoy  claim  that 
the  walrus  are  getting  scarcer  every  year,  owing  to 
the  whalers  killing  so  many  for  the  ivory  tusks. 

NO  TRACES  OF  THE  RODGERS. 

No  traces  of  the  wreck  could  bo  found.  The 

natives  said  it  had  been  carried  out  in  the  spring 

ice  and  sunk  in  deep  water.  Lieutenant  Stoney 
says  that  he  believes  the  body  of  Master  Putnam 

was  seen  on  the  ice  shortly  after  the  Rodgers  crow 
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left.  Four  men  claim  to  have  seen  it  oil  the  en¬ 
trance  to  St.  Lawrence  Bay.  They  said  the  body 
had  papers  on  it  and  a  small  pistol.  Putnam  had  a 
pistol,  and  it  was  the  only  firearm  he  carried.  The 
body  was  much  swollen  and  was  covered  with 
turs.  He  lived,  they  thought,  some  time  after 
drifting  oil.  and  starved  to  death.  His  sledge  was 
by  him  and  bones  of  several  dogs. 

DISCOVERED  IN  ALASKA. 


NEW 


RIVER,  AND  BLOWERS  BLOOMING 
WITHIN  THE  ARCTIC  CIRCLE. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  9, 1883. 

Lieutenant  Storey,  who  went  up  on  the  last  trip 
of  the  revenue  steamer  Thomas  Corwin  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  distributing  among  the  Tehuckchee  Ind¬ 
ians  of  Alaska  the  $5,000  worth  of  presents  given 
by  the  government  in  recognition  of  the  fact  that 
they  afforded  shelter  and  food  to  the  officers  and 
crew  of  the  steamer  Rogers,  burned  in  1881,  reports 
the  discovery  of  an  Immense  river  hitherto  unknown 
to  geographers.  The  river  had  been  vaguely  spoken 
of  by  Indians  to  former  explorers,  and  Tdeutenant 
Storey,  being  compelled  to  await  the  return  trip  of 
the  Corwin,  determined  to  see  if  it  existed.  Accom¬ 
panied  by  one  attendant  and  an  interpreter  he  pro¬ 
ceeded  inland  from  Hotham  Inlet  in  a  southeasterly 
direction  until  he  struck  what  ho  believed  to  be  tho 
mysterious  river.  He  traced  it  to  its  mouth,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  where  he  saw 
such  huge  pieces  of  floating  timber  as  to 
satisfy  him  that  the  stream  must  be  of 
immense  size.  He  retraced  his  steps  for  a  distance 
of  fifty  miles,  whore  he  encountered  natives,  from 
whom'he  learned  that  to  reach  the  head  waters  of 
the  unknown  stream  would  take  several  months. 

PROBABLY  A  GREAT  RIVER. 

The  Indians  told  him  that  they  had  come  down 
the  river  a  distance  of  1,500  miles  to  meet  a  fur 
trader,  and  that  it  wont  up  higher  than  that.  Hav¬ 
ing  no  time  to  go  further.  Lieutenant  Storey  le- 
turued.  It  is  his  opinion,  as  stated  by  those 
on  the  Corwin,  from  whom  this  information 
was  obtained,  that  the  (lisoov  try  of  this  liver  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  quantities  of  floatiug  timber 
in  the  Arctic  Ocean,  which  has  popularly  been  sup¬ 
posed  to  come  down  the  Yukon  River.  The  Indians 
stated  that  the  river  in  some  places  is  twouty  miles 
wide.  It  lies  within  the  Arctic  circle,  but  in  August, 
when  Lieutenant  Storey  was  there,  he  lound  flowers 
and  vegetation  not  hitherto  discovered  in  so  high 
a  latitude.  He  has  forwarded  his  report  to  the  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Navy  and  hopes  to  be  permitted  to  go 
back  and  continue  his  explorations. 


NE 


perament,  chafing  under  the  growth  oi  law  ana 
convention,  then  pushing  full  of  discontent  further 
into  the  wilderness.  In  the  van,  appointed  by 
natural  selection  to  the  post  of  pioneers,  go  the 
promyshletvUd,  a  kind  of  Russian  voyageurs  or 
cmireurs  des  Txtis,  restless,  mercurial,  tough,  hardy, 
and  migratory  by  instinct,  like  the  lemmings  that 
make  their  way  to  the  North  Sea.  The  movement 
begins  in  the  sixteenth  century,  and  proceeds  with 
a  curious  rhythm.  First  the  promyshleniki,  clear 
the  way,  tirailleur  fashion.  Then  come  the  Cossacks, 
not  in  masses,  but  in  groups  and  small  bands. 
Armed  with  gunpowder,  the  invaders  easily  subdue 
the  native  tribes  of  Siberia,  through  which  region 
the  route  lies.  The  march  resembles  that  of  a 
Chinese  army.  Whenever  an  important  river  is 
reached,  a  long  halt  takes  place.  T  he  stream  is  ex¬ 
plored  up  and  down.  The  choice  sites  on  its  banks 
are  colonized.  The  country  is  well  secured  by  set¬ 
tlement,  following  conquest,  before  another  ad¬ 
vance  is  made.  01  course  there  is  much  suffering 
inflicted.  Where  nations  are  to  be  made  and  new 
countries  settled  the  weakest  always  go  to  the  wall. 
Cossacks  and  promyshleniki  respect  no  aboriginal 
tights.  But  being  themselves  only  a  few  removes 
from  savagery,  they  do  not  paralyze  and  destroy 
the  natives  as  the  modern  white  man  does.  The 
Cossack  and  tho  northern  savages  could  live 
together.  They  possessed  the  same  central  qualities 
in  common.  So  the  Cossack  conquered  and  held 
sway,  but  did  not  exterminate. 

r  In  due  time  the  hunting  passion,  which  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  movement,  the  pursuit  of  the  sable 
principally,  carried  the  adventurers  to  the  coniines 
of  Siberia,  and  beyond,  and  presently  to  the  shores 
of  the  North  Pacific.  Then  they  discovered  a  new 
kind  of  game,  and  there,  unconsciously  to  them¬ 
selves,  they  laid  the  foundations  of  all  the  future 
history  of  Alaska,  On  the  heels  of  the  Cossack 
came  the  Russian  merchants  and  traders,  them¬ 
selves  at  that  time  a  rough,  hard-drinking,  bar¬ 
barous,  energetic  and  enduring  people.  Thence¬ 
forward  until  the  establishment  of  the  Russian- 
American  Company,  the  bleak;  northern  region  wit¬ 
nessed  an  interminable  succession  of  commercial 
expeditions  in  search  of  furs.  The  future  of  most  of 
them  was  not  such  as  to  encourage  similar  vent¬ 
ures.  Judging  from  Mr.  Bancroft’s  wonderfully 
full  records,  the  wreck  charts  of  those  northern 
waters,  could  thev  be  faithfully  drawn,  would 
show  an  aggregate  of  disasters  during  a  century  and 
a  half  scarcely  to  be  surpassed  elsewhere.  The 
proportion  of  vessels  wrecked  is  astonishing.  The 
intricacy  of  the  navigation  accounts  for  much  of 
the  disaster,  but  it  is  evident  that  inexperience 
must  also  have  been  an  influential  facte  r.  Yet 
though  so  many  vessels  were  lost,  the  crews  seem 
generally  to  have  saved  their  lives,  and  the  fre¬ 
quency  of  their  survival  under  the  most  difficult 
circumstances  indicates  their  hardihood  and  strong 
vitality.  Indeed,  these  were  the  men  out  of  whom 
pioueers  are  always  made.  They  lived  like  the 
natives,  in  half -buried  huts  of  sod  or  logs,  amid 
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Volume  XXXIII.  HISTORY  OF  ALASKA,  1730- 
1885.  With  Maps  and  Plans.  8vo.  rp.  xxxviii.,  775. 

San  Francisco :  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co. 

The  value  of  the  wide  and  deep  researches  made 
by  Mr.  Bancroft  into  the  history  of  all  the  region 
washed  by  the  Pacific  is  stri  kingly  shown  in  the 
History  of  Alaska,  which  forms  tho  latest  volume  of 
his  series.  Several  attempts  have  been  made  in  the 
same  direction,  bat  in  the  absence  of  the  correlated 
records  which  explain  and  illuminate  modern 
events  in  the  far  north  the  history  of  Alaska  seems 
but  a  dull  and  dreary  narrative  of  depressing  and  damp,  smoke  and  filth,  npon  salt  or  rotten  fish,  seal 
almost  profitless  struggles  against  cold  and  savages.  au<*  whale  meat  and  oil,  often  subjected  to  long 


Mi’.  Bancroft,  by  employing  his  vast  resources,  and 
profiting  by  the  light  thrown  on  this  dark  subject 
from  his  previous  investigations,  has  been  enabled 
to  construct  one  of  the  strangest  historical  pano¬ 
ramas  extant,  wherein  may  be  traced  m  sufficient 
detail  the  processes  of  nation-making  under  diffi¬ 
culties  such  as  have  perhaps  never  been  encountered 
elsewhere. 

He  has  brought  before  ns  a  strange  wild  picture. 
The  movement  to  be  followed  is  the  northerly  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Russia.  We  see  tho  Cossacks,  pressed 
upon  by  the  advancing  settlers  of  less  nomadic  tem- 


fasts,  exposed  during  their  fishing  and  Punting  ex¬ 
peditions  to  the  bittorest  cold,  insufficiently  clothed, 
wanting  bread  frequently  nine  months  in  the  year, 
in  short,  leading  lives  such  as  no  tramp  in  the  low¬ 
est  dregs  of  modern  civilization  has  to  face. 

The  inherent  barbarism  which  still  moves  civil¬ 
ized  powers  to  grasp  at  every  unappropriated  acre 
on  the  face  of  the  planet  was  then  even  more  ramp¬ 
ant,  and  thero  is  something  comic  in  the  rapacity 
with  which  England,  France,  Spain,  and  Russia 
were  at  the  same  time  trying  to  get  possession  of 
the  northern  coast.  Expedition  after  expedition 
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■went  over  the  same  ground  and  claimed  it  over  and 
over  again  as  the  possession  of  this  or  that  Christian 
or  Most  Christian  Majesty.  But  Russia  had  done 
the  preliminary  work :  had  subdued  the  native 
tribes ;  had  explored  a  large  area ;  had  established 
settlements  or  trading  posts  here  and  there ;  and 
when  the  time  was  npe  the  Russian- American  Com¬ 
pany  appeared,  to  take  charge  of  and  administer 
the  region,  and  to  hold  it  for  the  Czar  after  the 
manner  in  which  great  trading  corporations  have 
held  countries  all  over  the  world,  time  out  of  mind. 

The  history  of  the  Russiao-American  Company  is 
not  the  pleasantest  reading.  A  greedier,  more 
eelfish,  less  scrupulous,  more  ungrateful  corporation 
^arhaps  never  existed.  Its  treatment  of  Baranof, 
to  whom  it  owed  everything,  was  most  discredit¬ 
able.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  fresher  and  fuller  information 
easts  new  light  upon  this  administrator,  and  he 
gains  by  the  examination.  Be  was,  being  essentially 
a  man  of  his  time,  rough,  coarse,  not  very  scrupu¬ 
lous,  and  too  fond  of  drink.  But  it  must  he  borne 
in  mind  that  in  those  days  all  the  world  drank,  and 
that  Russia,  even  now  the  most  intemperate  coun¬ 
try  in  the  world,  was  then  still  more  addicted  to 
yodki  or  rum.  which  seems  to  have  been  the  favor- . 


ite  tipple  at  the  north.  But  Baranof  was  a  born 
manager  and  ruler,  and  under  his  skilful  and 
judi&ipus  administration  his  company  grew  to  very 
large  proportions  and  became  wealthy  far  beyond 
expectation.  His  ambition  indeed  led  him  to  dream 
i  of  the  capture  of  the  Sandwich  Islands,  of  Califor¬ 
nia,  of  the  conquest  of  the  Japanese  trade,  of  the 
extension  of  the  Russian- American  Company’s 
dominion  as  far  as  that  of  the  East  India  Company. 
The  want  of  a  navy  perhaps  contributed  most  to  the 
failure  of  these  schemes,  which  in  themselves  and 
at  the  time  were  certainly  not  chimerical.  The  old 
governor  planned  and  toiled,  often  bathed  and  set 
back  by  the  easting  away  of  his  ships,  or  the  raids 
of  fierce  -native  tribes,  or  such  serious  and  lasting 
misfortunes  as  the  Sitka  massacre,  or  the  failure  of 
the  periodical  supply  ships,  threatening  the  colony 
with  famine.  His  life  was  full  of  care  and  trouble, 
but  he  nearly  always  succeeded  in  sending  home 
such  quantities  of  peltry  as  insured  fat  dividends, 
and  this  too  when  he  and  his  men  were  perhaps  re¬ 
duced  to  the  meagerest  subsistence. 


Throughout  the  Russian  occupation  the  Indians 
received  a  treatment  calculated  only  to  injure  them. 
The  Aleuts,  at  first  full  of  courage  and  determined 
to  defend  their  country,  were  gradually  reduced,  by 
the  most  pitiless  chastisement,  including  wholesale 
massacre,  to  a  state  of  abject  submission.  Thence¬ 
forward  they  were  the  serfs  of  the  Russians,  who 
compelled  them  to  do  the  hunting  and  fishing  for  a 
dole  of  food.  The  Kolosb,  a  stronger  and  fiercer 
tribe,  could  not  be  dealt  with  thus.  They  were  too 
numerous  and  stubborn  to  bo  exterminated,  and 
Baranof,  after  the  Sitka  massacre,  simply  barri¬ 
caded  them  out.  This  policy,  which  perhaps  his 
weakness  excused,  was  followed  subsequently  to 
oar  purchase  of  Alaska,  during  the  military  occupa¬ 
tion.  Now  that  the  whites  have  virtually  no  pro¬ 
tection  against  the  Indians,  it  has  been  discovered 
for  the  first  thnethat  they  need  none.  The  Russian 
American  Company  was  a  very  lucrative  enterprise, 
but  long  before  the  transfer  of  Alaska  its  prosperity 
was  on  the  decline,  and  the  sale  only  hastened  a 
dissolution  which  must  have  occurred  soon  in  any 
event.  From  first  to  last  it  was  purely  and  solely  a 
trading  corporation  ana  conducted  with  even  less 
regard  for  the  welfare  of  its  tributaries  than  is 
usual  in  such  cases.  This,  however,  is  a  kind  of  siu 
of  omission  which  no  nation  existing  can  venture  to 
tannt  f another  with,  for  there  is  not  one,  from  the 
mightiest  to  the  least,  from  the  Government  of 
Great  Britain  to  that  of  the  South  African  Boers. 
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to  savage  races  solely  by  their  ability  to  make' 
trouble  should  they  be  abused.  The  Rnssiah-i 
American  Company  simply  utilized  the  Aleuts  as 
subject  races  always  have  been  utilized.  They 
brought  no  civilizing  influences  with  them,  for  the 
sufficient  reason  that  Russia  itself  was  yet  barbar¬ 
ous.  The  missionary  endeavors  of  the  Greek  Church 
were  futile,  and  no  wonder,  for  most  of  the  priests 
of  the  period  were  illiterate,  grossly  intemperate, 
and  as  immoral  as  the  peasantry  from  which  they 
sprung.  In  Alaska,  during  Baranof’s  administra¬ 
tion,  the  padres  appear  to  have  done  very  little 
beside  getting  drunk  and  quarrelling  with  the  civil 
power. 

Mr.  Bancroft  shows  that  the  accounts  of  Baranof 
which  represent  him  as  cruel  and  vindictive  are 
unworthy  of  credence.  He  had  many  faults,  no 
doubt,  and  he  had  many  enemies.  Among  these 
mast  be  classed  the  naval  officers,  many  of  whom 
}  had  entered  the  service  of  the  company,  but  whose 
caste  prejudices  made  them  revolt  against  tUe  gov¬ 
ernment  of  an  official  superior  who  was  only  a  mer¬ 
chant,  and  therefore  mere  canaille  in  their  eyes. 
Baranof  had  incessant  trouble  with  the  insub¬ 
ordination,  insolence  and  preposterous  airs  of  these 
officers.  Very  few  of  them  were  worth  their  salt. 
They  were  an  incompetent,  lazy,  drunken  lot  for  the 
most  part,  while  Baranof  was  full  of  energy, 
capacity  and  administrative  force.  In  dealing  with 
the  low-class  Russians  who  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
colony  it  was  necessary  to  use  firmness,  and  he 
did  so.  But  that  ne  -was  benevolent,  hospitable, 
generous  to  a  fault,  appears  to  be  demonstrated,  and 
if  he  was  somewhat  less  picturesque  than  Irving 
has  made  him  appear,  he  was  more  practical  and 
useful.  After  forty  years  of  toil  the  company  set 
this  old  man  adrift.  Fortunately  for  himself,  he 
died  on  the  way  back  to  Russia. 

In  treating  of  the  history  of  Alaska  from  the 
American  purcha-se  to  the  present  time  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft  has  been  compelled  to  examine  the  proceedings 
of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  very 
carefully.  The  monopoly  ceded  to  this 
|  corporation  by  the  Federal  Government  has 
been  the  subject  of  much  criticism,  and  at 
one  time  an  energetic  attempt  was  made  to  con¬ 
vince  the  public  that  the  company  was  a  monster 
of  greed,  cruelty  and  wickedness;  that  it  was  en¬ 
slaving  the  poor  Aleuts,  violating  its  contract  with 
1  the  Government,  absorbing  all  the  resources  of 
Alaska,  and  proceeding  from  iniquity  to  iniquity, 
j  So  much  was  alleged  that  Congress  ordered  an  in- 
1  quiry,  which  resulted  in  the  discovery  that  most  of 
the  charges  against  the  corporation  nad  been  in¬ 
vented  by  rival  traders  who  failed  to  secure  the 
lease  of  the  Prybilof  Islands.  Further  investigation 
made  it  clear  that  the  Government  had  an  excellent 
bargain  in  the  lease,  which  up  to  the  present  time 
has  almost  repaid  the  purchase  price  of  Alaska.  In 
fact,  without  the  revenue  derived  from  the  Com¬ 
mercial  Company  it  would  be  difficult  to  make  any 
showing  at  all  on  behalf  of  tne  wisdom  of  the  pur¬ 
chase  to  those  rigidly  practical  people  who  cannot 
be  made  to  believe  that  an  investment  is  good 
unless  it  begins  to  pay  the  current  rate  of  interest 
from  the  day  the  purchase  money  is  paid.  The 
Alaska  Commercial  Company,  however,  has  prob¬ 
ably  done  much  more  than  vindicate  the  wisdom  of 
Mr.  Seward  in  the  eyes  of  the  shortsighted.  But  for 
it  the  extinction  of  the  fur-seal  would  almost  cer¬ 
tainly  have  been  precipitated  by  the  greed  and 
recklessness  of  rival  hunters  and  traders.  What 
happens  when  a  lucrative  interest;  based  on  an 
article  limited  in  quantity  is  free  from  all  re¬ 
striction  is  shown  in  the  swift  disappearance  of  our 
forests  now  taking  place.  There  is  no  reason  for 
supposing  that  self-interest  would  have  taught 
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ftTthe  case  of  the  timber.  Fortunately  tne  Govern- 1  ' 
meat  made  the  lease  of  the  Prybilof  Islands  to  the 
company,  and  one  of  the  results  of  that  transaction 
is  that  to-day  there  are  several  times  as  many  seals 
at  the  islands  as  during  any  period  of  tlio  Russian 
occupation  or,  so  far  as  is  known,  ever  before. 

Mr.  Bancroft  is  somewhat  severe  upon  the  course 
of  Congress  with  regard  to  Alaska,  though  certainly 
not  more  so  than  the  facts  warrant.  The  first  ten 
years  of  American  occupancy  were  practically 
without  result  outside  of  the  seal  fisheries,  hhc 
military  occupation  was  unfortunate.  The  soldiers 
debauched  the  natives  and  did  nothing  to  counter¬ 
act  the  evil  they  caused.  They  encouraged  them  in 
drunkenness  by  teaching  them  to  brew  a  vile  stuff 
called  “  hootehenoo  ”  from  molasses.  They  offered 
an  example  of  licentiousness  which  was  demoraliz¬ 
ing.  Then,  too,  the  only  other  colonists  were  for  a 
longtime  broken-down  politicians,  adventurers,  and 
smugglers.  The  territory  was  left  without  laws, 
courts,  or  authorities  of  any  kind.  Upon  the  with¬ 
drawal  of  the  troope  trouble  with  the  Indians  was 
predicted,  but  did  not  occur,  and  no  serious  diffi¬ 
culty  has  been  had  with  them  since.  The  progress 
of  Alaska  has  not  been  quick  or  considerable.  Too 
much  was  expected  at  first,  and  the  reaction  was 
depressing.  Mr.  Bancroft  has  sot  down  all  tfie 
drawbacks  as  candidly  as  the  advantages.  It  is 
not  probable  that  there  will  ever  he  a  large 
population  in  Alaska.  Two  thirds  of  the  country 
is  virtually  uninhabitable  by  men  of  our  blood. 
The  climate  forbids  the  growth  of  cereals,  and  of 
most  fi nits  and  vegetables,  while  stock  can  with 
difficulty  he  kept  alivo  duiing  the  severe  winters. 
But  there  are  vast  resources  in  the  fisheries,  which 
abound  with  salmon,  cod,  herrings,  enlachon, 
halibut,  and  several  other  kinds,  and  which  have 
already  been  developed  enough  to  show  that  their  I 
possibilities  are  scarcely  capable  of  exaggeration. 
In  the  future,  when  all  the  nearer  forests  are  ex¬ 
hausted,  Alaskan  timber  will  he  a  precious 
possession.  Tlio  presence  of  gold  and  silver  in 
many  parts  of  the  territory  is  known,  though  the 
proportion  of  paying  to  unprofitable  veins  remains 
to  he  ascertained.  Fisheries,  forests  and  mines ; 
these  are  the  wealth  of  Alaska,  ana  it  is  already 
quite  certain  that  the  bargain  was  a  sound  and 
good  one,  and  that  the  country  will  be  repaid  its 
seven  and  a  half  millions  a  hundred  fold.  Perhaps 
too  it  is  for  the  best  that  the  development  of  the 
territory  should  he  slow,  though  more  attention 
might  well  have  been  paid  to  its  political  and 
juridical  needs. 

The  history  of  this  important  and  valuable  ac¬ 
quisition  has  been  written  by  Mr.  Bancroft  with  all 
the  thoroughness  and  care  which  characterize  his 
former  volumes.  The  reader  is  made  to  feel  that 
each  topic  has  been  examined  exhaustively,  that 
every  accessible  aulhoiity  has  been  consulted,  that 
every  piece  of  evidence  has  been  duly  weigfied,  and 
that  the  conclusions  reached  are  probably  as  nearly 
right  and  just  as  human  judgment  can  make  them. 
No  pains  or  precautions  have  been  spared  in  obtain¬ 
ing  the  amplest  information.  The  historian  has 
dispatched  his  agents  from  Kamchatka  to  St. 
Petersburg,  from  Sitka  to  Loudon,  to  verify  facts, 
and  to  complete  records.  The  notes  contain  an 
extraordinary  mass  of  minor  yet  interesting  facts. 
No  details  of  the  least  significance  are  omitted.  No 
statistics  likely  to  be  of  the  least  use  are  forgotten. 
The  breadth  of  the  survey  included  moreover  adds 
greatly  to  the  interest  and  clearness  of  the  work. 
The  ovolution  of  the  Alaskan  fur  trade  is  traced 
with  singular  lucidity.  The  limitations  of  Russian 
civilization  are  shown  plainly.  A  subject  which  iu 
many  if  not  most  hands  would  be  dry,  and  even 
tedious,  has  boon  tilled  with  interest  and  attrac¬ 


tiveness  oy  skill  of  treatment.  The  style  is  simple, 
clear  and  fit.  On  the  whole,  the  hook  is  an  exceed¬ 
ingly  good  piece  of  work,  and  the  publishers  have  as 
usual  reinforced  the  author  by  the  thoroughness 
and  beauty  of  the  mechanical  department.  It  is 
well  furnished  with  maps  inserted  iu  the  text,  and 
has  an  excellent  index. 
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“  Bancroft’s  History  of  Alaska”— 
1730-1885. 

Alaska  is  the  anomaly  among  the  American 
Commonwealths,  the  largest  and  the  least, 
the  poorest  in  land  aud  the  richest  in  sea¬ 
food,  containing  the  least  taxable  wealth  and 
the  largest  known  export  values  per  capita— 
our  Switzerland  for  mountains  and  our  Lap- 
land  for  men.  There  is  nothing  in  it  of 
American  stock  or  institutional  growth. 
To  us  everything  in  its  history  and  current 
of  daily  living  is  foreign.  We  have  made 
poor  work  thus  far  in  its  assimilation,  but 
we  shall  certainly  digest  it  yet,  and  in  the 
process  what  we  have  known  of  manners  or 
customs  as  historically  Alaskan  will  dis- 
!  appear.  What  America  will  yet  make  of 
this  enormous  mass  of  poor  laud  and  rich 
waters  we  can  only  surmise.  But  whatever 
it  may  be  we  can  be  sure  that  the  American 
touch  must  be,  as  it  has  net  yet  been,  pro¬ 
ductive  and  beneficent. 

This  volume  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  History  of 
the  Pacific  States  is  therefore  exceptional, 
and,  both  in  and  between  the  lines,  interest¬ 
ing.  It  contains  only  one  massive  piece  of 
history,  the  march  for  a  century  and  a  half 
of  the  Promyshleniki  from  the  Caspian  and 
Black  Seas  over  the  Ural  Range  and  the 
tundras  of  Siberia  to  Kamtchatka,  and  finally 
across  the  Open  Sea  to  the  Aleutian  Archi¬ 
pelago  and  Alaska.  The  first  settlements 
at  the  terminal  points  of  the  long  and  grand 
march  were  insignificant;  the  modes  of 
primal  living  remained  insignificant  for 
several  generations ;  and  even  the  highest 
development  of  Russian  commercial  life  was 
not  large ;  but  all  indicate  the  great  possi¬ 
bilities- of  the  future.  Much  of  the  bulky 

volume  is  filled  with  trivial  matter.  The  j 
;  several  voyages  and  the  good  ancl  bad  luck 
of  the  first  little  trading  vessels  one  can  j 
easily  yawn  over ;  but  there  is  an  appreci¬ 
able  value  in  all  of  it.  They  contain  the 
material  of  what  is  history,  which,  other¬ 
wise  would  disappear  scatteringly.  Some 
one  must  collect  them.  No  one  has  done  it 
so  well  as  Mr.  Bancroft,  and  no  one  will 
;  need  to  do  it  after  him. 

The  Russian  occupation,  from  the  discov¬ 
ery  by  Chirikof  and  Vitus  Bering  through 
the  long  administration  of  Baranof— a  Bis¬ 
marck- statue  set  on  a  petty  pedestal  —  aud 
his  smaller  successors  to  the  time  of  the 
American  purchase,  has  already  been  made 
somewhat  familiar  in  various  literature  of 
the  Pacific  Coast.  The  author  retells  the 
story  in  a  novel  and  spirited  manner.  The 
old  details  take  on  a  new  life  in  his  rapid 
pages.  Of  the  American  occupation,  its 
sliiftlessness  and  barbarous  lack  of  law 


previous  to  the  Harrison  Act  of  1884,  lie  has 
only  an  inevitable  story  to  tell.  It  is  not 
pleasant  to  be  reminded  that  the  ouly  time 
when  Alaska  knew  no  law  whatever  was 
during  the  first  half-generation  when  the 
Anglo-Saxon  genius  for  colonization  and  j 
law-building  had  a  clear  field,  and  left  it  ! 
clear.  But  in  the  last  two  years  a  com¬ 
mencement  has  been  made.  A  little  mission 
and  school  work  has  been  done,  but  only  by 
private  benefice.  The  gold-thirst  has  de¬ 
veloped  some  institutional  law  among  the  [ 
prospectors  and  settled  miners,  but  Govern-  I 
ment  can  take  small  credit  therefor.  What-  | 
ever  is  really  demanded  hereafter  will  I 
evolve  to  a  certain  extent  a  proper  supply  for  j 
itself,  as  institutional  life  proceeds.  f 

Early  in  the  volume  w6  find  a  striking  de-  1 
sciption  of  the  rugged  surface: 

“Standing  at  Mount  St.  Elias  as  the  mid- 
I  die  of  a  crescent,  we  see  the  shore  line 
stretching  out  in  either  direction,  toward 
the  southeast  and  the  southwest,  ending  in 
the  former  at  Dixon  Inlet,  and  in  the  latter 
sweeping  off  and  breaking  into  mountainous 
islands  as  it  continues  its  course  toward 
Kamtchatka.  It  is  a  most  exceedingly 
rough  and  uncouth  country,  this  part  of  it; 
the  shore  line  being  broken  into  fragments, 
with  small  and  great  islauds  guarding  the 
labyrinth  of  channels,  bays,  sounds  and  in¬ 
lets  that  line  the  mainland.  Back  of  these  , 
rise  abruptly  vast  and  rugged  mountains, 
the  two  great  continental  chains  coming  to¬ 
gether  here  as  if  m  final  struggle  for  the 
mastery.  The  Coast  Range  along  the  Pacific 
shore  of  Alaska  attains  an  elevation  in 
places  of  eight  or  nine  thousand  feet,  lying,  , 
for  the  most  part,  under  perpetual  snow,  1 
with  here  and  there  glistening  white  peaks 
fourteen  ©r  sixteen  thousand  feet  above  the 
sea.  And  the  ruggedness  of  this  Sitkan  or 
southern  seaboard,  the  thirty-mile  strip 
as  it  is  sometimes  called,  with  the  Alexan¬ 
der  Archipelago,  continues  as  we  pass  on, 
to  the  Alaskan  Mountains  and  the  Aleutian 
Archipelago.  It  is  in  the  Alaskan  Range 
that  nature  assumes  the  heroic,  that  the  last 
battle  of  the  mountains  appears  to  have 
j  been  fought.  The  din  of  it  has  yet  hardly 
I  passed  away;  the  great  peaks  of  the  range 
'  stand  there  proudly  triumphant  but  still 
angry;  grumbling,  smoking  and  spitting 
fire,  they  gaze  upon  their  fallen  foes  of  the 
Archipelago,  giants  like  themselves,  though  ’ 
now  submerged,  sunken  in  the  sea,  if  not 
indeed  hurled  thence  by  their  victorious 
rivals.  These  great  towering  volcanic  peaks 
and  the  quaking  islands  are  superb  beyond 
description,  filling  the  breast  of  the  be¬ 
holder  with  awe.  And  the  ground  about, 
though  cold  enough  upon  the  surface, 
steams  and  sweats  in  sympathy,  manifest¬ 
ing  its  internal  warmth  in  geysers  and 
hot  springs,  while  from  the  depths  of  the 
|  sea  sometimes  belches  forth  fire,  if  certain 
navigators  may  be  believed,  and  the  sky 
blazes  in  northern  lights.” 

This  prepares  the  reader  to  expect  further 
descriptions  along  in  the  book  of  the  un- 
j  equaled  magnificence  of  the  Alaskan 
scenery.  But  there  is  little  of  the  kind  be¬ 
yond  this.  It  is  not  enough  to  express  the 
theme. 

A  notice  of  Mr.  Bancroft’s  crisp,  nervy 
preface,  would  be  almost  a  notice  of  the 
whole  volume.  In  that  preface  he  has  put 
into  very  plain  and  brisk  English  an  epitome 
of  what  we  may  expect  to  make  out  of 
Alaska.  A  few  excerpts  will  express  the 
current  of  his  ideas : 

“  On  the  whole,  the  people  of  the  United 
States  have  not  paid  an  exorbitant  price  for 


the  ground  on  which  to  build  a  nation. 
Trinkets  and  trickery  in  the  first  instance, 
followed  by  some  bluster,  a  little  fighting 
and  a  little  money,  and  we  have  a  very  fair 
patch  of  earth  with  a  good  title  in  which 
there  is  plenty  of  equity,  humanity,  sacred 
rights  aud  6tar-spangled  banner.  What  we 
did  not  steal  ourselves  we  bought  from 
those  who  did,  and  bought  it  cheap.  In  the 
case  of  Alaska  we  have  one  instance  where 
bluster  would  not  win ;  fighting  was  not  to 
be  thought  of ;  and  so  we  could  pay  for  the 
stationary  icebergs  or  let  them  alone.  Nor 
with  money  easy  was  Alaska  a  bad  bargain 
at  two  cents  an  acre.  It  was  indeed  cheaper 
than  stealing,  now  that  the  savages  receive 
the  teachings  and  diseases  of  civilization  in 
reservations.  The  little  development  that 
has  been  made  of  late  years  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  entirely  by  the  enterprise  and 
capital  of  Americans,  aided  by  a  few  hun¬ 
dred  hired  natives.  Already  with  a  white 
population  of  500,  of  whom  more  than 
four-fifths  are  non-producers,  the  exports 
of  the  Territory  exceed  $3,000,000  a  year, 
or  an  average  of  $6,000  per  capita.  Where 
else  in  the  world  do  we  find  such  results  ? 

It  may  be  stated  in  answer  that  the  bulk  of 
these  exports  come  from  the  fur-seal  grounds 
of  the  Prybilof  Islands,  which  are  virtually 
a  stock-farm  leased  by  the  Government  to  a 
commercial  company,  but  the  present  value 
of  this  industry  is  due  mainly  to  the  careful 
fostering  and  judicious  management  of  that 
company,  and  there  are  other  industries 
which,  if  properly  directed,  promise  in  time 
to  prove  equally  profitable.  Apart  from  the 
seal  islands,  and  apart  from  the  trade  in 
land-furs  that  is  diverted  by  the  Hudson 
Bay  Company,  the  production  of  wealth 
for  each  white  person  in  the  Territory  is 
greater  than  in  any  portion  of  the  United 
States  or  of  the  world.  This  wealth  is  de¬ 
rived  almost  entirely  from  the  land  and 
pelagic  peltry,  and  from  the  fisheries  of 
Alaska ;  for  at  present  her  mines  are  little 
developed  and  her  forests  almost  intact. 
And  yet  we  are  told  that  the  country  is 
without  resources!” 

Mr.  Bancroft  explains  at  some  length  and 
with  sufficient  clearness  the  nature  of  the 
fur-seal  business  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  on  the  Prybilof  Islands  and  at  ; 
some  stations  in  the  Sea  of  Okhotsk,  but  we  j 
find  little  here  which  is  not  more  fully  set  , 
forth  in  Elliott’s  invaluable  monograph  ac¬ 
companying  the  Census  Reports.  But  our 
author  gives  many  new  and  valuable  facts 
concerning  the  Alaska  fisheries  of  salmon, 
cod,  herring,  halibut,  candle-fish  and  mack¬ 
erel.  The  world  has  not  yet  come  to  know 
the  amazing  extent  of  sea-coast  food  and  I 
how  it  is  yet  to  supplement  the  land  yield  I 
after  Malthus  has  been  forgotten.  Perhaps  I 
it  will  learn  it  first  by  way  of  Alaska. 

Published  by  A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.,  San  I 
Francisco.  _ _ 
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The  task  set  himself  by  Mr.  Bancroft,  beginning 
with  his  ‘Native  Races’  and  continued  in  the 
historical  seines  of  which  this  volume  forms  a 
part,  is  truly  prodigious.  His  methods  are  not 
concealed,  and,  whether  they  be  deemed  ade¬ 
quate  to  the  production  of  the  best  type  of  his¬ 
torical  work  or  not,  it  would  be  difficult  to  de- 


vise  other  methods  by  which  his  desired  result 
could  be  attained  within  the  compass  of  a  life¬ 
time.  The  elimination  of  the  personal  equation 
of  subordinate  compilers  must  always  be  a  task 
of  difficulty,  and  upon  success  in  this  particular 
the  homogeneity  and  literary  quality  of  the  pro¬ 
duct  must  depend.  When,  as  in  the  present  in¬ 
stance,  the  rough-hewing  of  much  of  the  mate¬ 
rial  has  necessarily  been  confided  to  one  pair  of 
hands,  a  Russian  translator,  the  personal  equa¬ 
tion  becomes  an  element  which  fairly  forces  it¬ 
self  upon  the  analytical  reviewer.  Its  effect  up¬ 
on  the  work,  beneficial,  or  otherwise,  will  be  con¬ 
sidered  later.  Putting  this  aside,  there  can  be  no 
question  as  to  the  value  and  importance  of  the 
volume  for  all  engaged  in  historical  studies,  and 
especially  when  the  lapse  of  time  shall  have 
given  an  historical  perspective  to  the  later  scenes 
of  its  panorama. 

Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  in  the  preface — “Almost 
untenanted  except  by  savages,  can  a  country 
without  a  people  furnish  material  for  a  history  ?”  j 
a  question  which  he  answers:  “This  America  of 
the  Russians  has  its  little  century  or  two  of  his¬ 
tory,  .  .  .  interesting  to  the  story  of  future 
life  and  progress  on  its  borders,  as  to  every  na¬ 
tion  its  infancy  should  be.”  Can  we  paint  in  a 
few  bold  strokes  the  initiation  and  the  impact  of 
the  premonitory  groundswell  of  civilization  on 
these  rock-bound  shores  ?  It  began,  like  the 
earthquake  waves  of  Krakatoa,  in  a  far-distant 
land.  The  interests  and  passions  involved  in  the 
conquest  of  Siberia,  the  flood  of  patriotism, 
avarice,  ambition,  duty,  lust,  and  the  spiritgOf 
adventure— embodied  in  a  horde  cf  coarse  and 
sturdy  Cossacks— its  sluices  shattered  by  the 
sword  of  Yermak,  swept  eastward  across  half  a 
world  of  tundra,  and  only  culmiuated  on  the 
further  borders  of  the  North  Pacific.  Arrived  I 
at  the  Kamtchatkan  seaboard,  the  return  of  the 
enfeebled  remnants  of  Bering’s  expedition  gave 
the  signal  to  which  the  Siberian  traders  re¬ 
sponded  like  an  advancing  column  of  predatory 
ants.  In  frail  shallops,  tied  together  with  strips 
of  raw  hide  and  calked  with  moss,  they  pushed 
out  into  the  almost  unknown  sea  to  the  islands  of 
the  sea  otter  and  fur  seal.  Blood  and  rapine 
marked  their  tracks.  Individuals  or  whole  com¬ 
panies  bit  the  dust  beneath  the  darts  of  the  sav¬ 
age,  hurled  in  desperate  but  ineffectual  resist-  j 
ance.  But  the  progress  of  the  column  was  not  | 
stayed.  Fortunes  were  grasped,  of  which  ocean, 
by  sbipwTeck,  took  toll.  With  success  came  in¬ 
ternal  conflict;  as  the  supply  of  fur  animals  be-  l 
came  precarious,  different  expeditions  fought  for 
territory.  The  craft  of  the  merchant  took  up  its 
r61e  of  conciliator,  or  monopolizer,  and  the 
power  of  law,  the  influence  of  rulers,  began  to 
make  itself  felt.  Exploring  expeditions  were 
organized,  information  reached  high  places,  the 
Russian  American  Company  came  into  existence 
by  imperial  will.  This  great  monopoty,  like  its 
counterparts  in  Hudson  Bay  or  the  East  Indies, 
represented  another  stage  of  the  tide,  with  my¬ 
riad  fluctuations.  It  found  its  Warren  Hastings 
in  Alexander  Baranoff,  a  bankrupt  Siberian 
trader,  who  for  thirty  years  controlled  its  desti¬ 
nies.  Shrewd,  far-sighted,  energetic,  unsparing 
of  himself  in  service,  liberal  in  potations,  coarso 
of  life,  but  of  unshaken  probity,  this  man  raised 
towns  and  villages,  fought  savages  and  mutinous 
Russians,  built  a  fleet  of  sea-going  ships,  estab¬ 
lished  stations  from  Bering  Sea  to  California; 
would,  but  for  mishaps,  have  annexed  the  Sand¬ 
wich  Islands;  laid  a  basis  for  trade  with  Ameri¬ 
can  and  Asiatic  ports,  enabled  the  regular1  pay¬ 
ment  of  dividends  hv  his  company,  and  died  at 


Batavia  on  his  way  to  Russia,  poor  and  super¬ 
seded,  in  his  seventy-second  year. 

To  the  natural  difficulties  of  his  position  were 
added  the  scarcity  of  supplies,  often  cut  off  by 
shipwreck ;  innumerable  quarrels  of  subordinates ; 
difficulties  with  imperial  officials  bent  on  reforms, 
or  with  missionary  priests  hardly  less  coarse- 
fibred  than  himself,  and  the  insulting  conduct 
of  naval  officers  to  him  as  a  man  not:  ennobled. 
Foreign  traders  came  upon  the  coast,  largely 
from  the  United  States,  and  carried  off  cargoes 
of  valuable  furs,  besides  raising  prices.  In  the 
main,  this  indomitable  man  conquered  his  way, 
and,  rude  and  brutal  as  he  was  at  times,  must 
be  acknowledged  to  have  been  of  no  ordinary 
calibre.  After  Baranoff ’s  reign  the  internal  af¬ 
fairs  of  the  company  were  much  after  the  usual 
rule  of  great  monopolies.  Reforms  were  insti¬ 
tuted  ;  a  better  class  of  officers  improved  the  co¬ 
lonial  direction.  Explorations  of  a  rude  sort 
were  carried  far  and  wide.  A  saint,  large- 
hearted  and  of  mighty  frame,  appeared  in  the 
person  of  the  missionary  Veniaminoff.  Naval 
officers  and  naturalists  enlarged  the  boundaries 
of  knowledge.  The  scientific  Wrangell  governed 
wisely  and  investigated  widely.  Annual  ships 
circumnavigated  the  globe,  and,  after  a  fashion, 
the  pulse  of  Cronstadt  was  felt  at  New  Archan¬ 
gel.  Politics  concerned  with  the  northwest  coast 
were  discussed  in  Europe  and  reacted  on  colonial 
affairs.  Foreign  exploring  expeditions  followed 
the  lead  of  Cook  and  Vancouver.  An  impracti¬ 
cable  boundary  line  was  devised  by  treaty. 
Trade  fluctuated  ;  charges  of  mismanagement 
were  frequent  at  court.  In  brief,  after  investi¬ 
gations  and  recriminations,  terms  offered  and 
declined,  the  charter  of  the  Company  lapsed  in 
1862  and  was  not  renewed.  Business  was  carried 
on  for  a  few  more  years,  and  in  1867  the  Terri¬ 
tory  became  the  property  of  the  United  States. 

The  list  of  authorities  preceding  the  text  of 
this  volume,  though  bibliographically  somewhat 
slovenly,  is  full  enough  for  most  purposes,  and 
is  especially  rich  in  MS.  titles.  From  these,  and 
from  a  host  of  original  Russian  sources,  the  his¬ 
tory  of  the  early  adventurers  has  been  extracted  ; 
with  remarkable  fulness.  There  is  not  in  any 
European  language  so  thorough  and  minute  a 
record  of  this  period,  and  it  is  never  likely  to  be 
much  improved  upon.  There  may  be  inaccura¬ 
cies,  but  the  original  sources  are  frequently  inac¬ 
curate.  Moreover,  with  rare  exceptions,  the  story 

is  well  told,  and  one  does  not  need  a  microscope  I 
to  perceive  that  the  compiler  has  felt  a  personal  I 
pride  in  the  sturdy  endurance  of  his  countrymen. 
For  any  one  not  intoi  ested  in  the  region,  the  an¬ 
nals  of  these  multitudinous  petty  expeditions  soon 
become  tedious  ;  but  the  spirit  shown  in  the  nar¬ 
ration  has  made  readable  even  this  chronicle  of 
misery,  adventure,  and  crime.  The  struggles  of 
Baranoff  with  adverse  fortune  enlist  the  sympa¬ 
thies  of  the  reader,  but  at  last  the  small  details 
of  the  Company’s  business  become  almost  repel- 
lant.  Nevertheless,  it  is  a  task  on  the  whole  well 
accomplished,  and  that  this  storehouse  of  facts 
should  have  been  gathered  and  presented  in  a 
readable  tongue  is  highly  creditable  to  the  histo¬ 
rian  and  his  staff. 

It  would  seem,  from  the  manner  in  which  the 
w  ork  has  been  done,  that  Mr.  Bancroft’s  plan  did 
not  contemplate  a  comprehensive  history  of  the 
exploration  of  Alaska,  or  at  least  not  in  this  vol¬ 
ume  Only  on  this  hypothesis  can  we  account 
for  the  omission  or  barely  casual  mention  of 
some  of  the  more  important  voyages  of  discov- 


ery  and  exploring  expeditions  by  land.  The 
North  Pacific  exploring  expedition  under  Rod¬ 
gers,  the  long  series  of  Franklin  search  expedi¬ 
tions,  which  added  so  much  to  our  knowledge 
of  the  region,  are  only  referred  to  where  they 
touch  upon  Russian  affairs,  if  at  all.  The  West¬ 
ern  Union  Telegraph  expedition,  so  important  in 
its  results,  not  only  for  its  relation  to  exploration, 
but  its  bearing  on  the  subsequent  purchase  aud 
development  of  the  Territory,  is  dismissed  in  three 
pages— a  space  less  than  that  assigned  to  the  dis¬ 
cussion  of  some  petty  blackmailers  of  the  Alaska 
Commercial  Company.  Many  later  explorers  fare 
still  worse. 

That  part  of  the  work  referring  to  the  history 
of  the  Territory  since  the  American  occupation  is 
treated  m  a  most  unsatisfactory  manner  and  with 
evident  bias.  It  is  in  any  event  rather  too  near 
the  present  time  for  successful  treatment,  and 
had  better  have  been  omitted.  A  large  mass  of 
facts  has  been  collected,  but  their  sequence  and 
relation  to  each  other  and  to  the  circumstances 
of  the  time  are  not  indicated  in  a  satisfactory 
way,  and  there  are  many  important  omissions, 
and  not  a  few  errors.  Of  the  latter  we  indicate 
a  portion.  The  naturalist,  Robert  Kennicott,  in 
charge  of  the  Yukon  explorations,  did  not  die  be 
fore  the  expedition  set  out  (p.  576),  but  in  May, 
1866,  after  it  had  been  in  the  field  some  nine 
months.  A  statement  by  W.  G-.  Morris,  to  the 
effect  that  in  1868  there  were  four  or  five  compa¬ 
nies  engaged  in  sealing  on  thePribiloff  Islands, 
that  the  commander  of  on-®  of  them  would  not 
work  his  men  on  Sunday,  etc.,  is  ridiculed  (p. 
637,  note  14),  and  it  is  stated  that  there  were  but 
two  companies  in  the  business.  The  truth  is,  that 
in  August,  1868,  the  Pioneer  Fur  Co.,  Taylor  & 
Bendel,  and  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co.,  together 
with  parties  left  by  a  fourth  expedition,  were 
sealing  on  St.  George,  represented  severally  by 
Messrs.  Fisher,  Adams,  Liuneffski,  and  Howes; 
!  while  on  the  island  of  St.  Paul,  Hutchinson,  Kohl 
&  Co.  and  E.  Morgan,  the  latter  assisted  by  Mr. 
Pfluger,  of  Petropavlovsk,  were  in  operation. 
Captain  Morgan  was  the  person  who  would  not 
work  his  men  on  Sunday.  A  number  of  these 
!  parties  subsequently  united  their  interests,  but 
this  did  not  take  place  until  later,  and  they  all 
'  landed  on  the  islands  as  independent  expeditions 
in  the  spring  of  1868.  The  first  paper  printed  in 
Alaska  was  called  the  Alaska  Times,  and  not  (p. 

;  677)  the  Sitka  Times.  No  new  island  rose  from 
the  sea  north  of  Umnak  in  1820, or  thereabouts  (p. 
684),  and  the  statement,  by  Peter  Kostromittinoff, 
“  an  octogenarian,”  in  1880,  that  he  witnessed  an 
event  which  took  place  in  1796,  was  doubtless  due 
to  a  failure  of  memory  on  his  part,  which,  as  stated 
in  the  footnote  (No.  28),  “  will  not  bear  quoting.” 
No  mention  is  made  of  the  Territorial  Conven¬ 
tion  of  August  16,  1881,  followed  by  the  election, 
September  5,  of  a  delegate,  Col.  M.  D.  Ball,  to 
represent  the  interests  of  the  Territory  at  Wash¬ 
ington,  which,  as  the  first  united  action  of  the 
white  inhabitants  of  Alaska,  has  certainly  an 
historic  interest. 

On  page  732  we  read  as  follows:  “  The  middle 
Yukon,  as  far  as  the  junction  of  that  river  with 
the  Porcupine  and  the  Lower  Yukon,  extending 
from  this  point  to  the  delta,  had  already  been  ex¬ 
plored,  as  we  have  seen  (sic),  by  the  servants  of 
the  Russian  American  Company, who  occasionally 
ascended  the  stream  from  the  direction  of  St. 
Michael,  sometimes  possibly  as  far  as  the  present 
site  of  I1 01 1  Reliance,  and  thence  made  their  way 
partly  overland  to  the  Lynn  Canal.”  No  evi¬ 
dence  is  offered  for  this  statement,  and  it  is 
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doubtless  without  authentic  foundation.  No  ser¬ 
vant  of  the  Russian  American  Company  ever  as- ; 
cended  above  Fort  Yukon,  and  only  one,  a  half- 
breed  (Ivan  Lukeen),  ever  ascended  above  the 
junction  of  the  Yukon  and  the  Tananah.  The 
uncivil  allusion  to  Lieutenant  Schwatka  in  this 
connection  is  entirely  unwarranted  by  any  Rus¬ 
sian  explorations.  The  intimation  that  the  liquor 
commonly  called  “hoochinoo  ”  was  introduced  by 
the  Americans,  is  also  an  error.  It  was  well 
known  to  the  Russians  long  before  the  sale  of  the 


Territory,  and  a  regulation  of  the  Russian  Ame¬ 
rican  Company  imposed  a  penalty  on  any  one  of 
them  servants  who  should  make  it. 

A  rock  of  difficulty  for  any  one  dealing  with 
Alaskan  matters  exists  in  the  transliteration  of 
the  Russian  nomenclature.  In  the  present  case, 
Mr.  Bancroft  is:  to  be  congratulated  for  the, on  the 
whole, very  satisfactory  manner  in  which  this  task 
has  been  accomplished.  The  only  constant  error 
we  have  noticed  is  the  omission  of  the  h  in  Una- 
lashka.  Occasional  lapses  are  found,  as  on  p. 
684,  where  we  have  Oumnak,  Unalaska,  and  Ooni- 
mak  in  the  course  of  six  lines,  but  these  are  credit¬ 
ably  rare.  The  endeavor  [to  transliterate  exact¬ 
ly,  which  adopts  Petr  for  Peter  and  Pavel  for 
Paid,  should  hardly  admit  Wrangell  for  Vrangel 
'  on  the  same  basis. 

The  maps  in  the  text  are  fairly  good,  but  the 
general  Alaskan  map  is  not  worthy  of  the  text; 
its  nomenclature  is  discrepant;  it  contains  seve¬ 
ral  glaring  blunders;  in  omitting  the  Diomede 
Islands,  the  Kowak  River,  and  all  the  later  ex¬ 
plorations,  it  is  lamentably  out  of  date.  This  is 
probably  due  in  part  to  its  having  been  engraved 
some  years  before  the  text  was  completed. 
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ALASKA.* 

It  is  a  singular  phase  of  the  American 
temper  that  the  national  pride  should  have 
so  little  effect  to  soften  our  comments  on 
the  Government.  The  average  American 
discusses  the  Federal  administration  in 
terms  which  suggest  that  his  admiring 
patriotism  is  reserved  for  an  ideal  not  yet 
developed  in  the  public  affairs,  while  for 
the  administrative  reality  his  feeling  is 
hardly  better  than  a  purely  disguised  con¬ 
tempt. 

Something  of  this  is  nothing  deeper  than 
the  petulance  of  people  whose  relation  to 
each  other  is  free  enough  to  unbridle  their 
tongues.  Part  of  it  is  the  consequence  of 
Democratic  society,  in  which  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  as  an  average  result  expressing  the 


will  of  the  majority  en  bloc,  assumes  the 
existence  of  dissent  as  a  matter  of  course. 
The  large  and  more  or  less  complex  re¬ 
mainder  is  the  characteristic  impatience 
and  suspicion  which,  for  good  or  for  evil, 
or  for  both,  has  always  vexed  the  conduct 
of  affairs  in  a  free  country. 

Alaska  is  a  case  in  point  which,  from  the 
time  of  our  first  connection  with  it,  has  pro¬ 
voked  criticism  enough  of  the  contemp¬ 
tuous  or  virtuously  indignant  variety  to 
make  it  the  twin-brother  of  the  Indian 
question.  But  meantime  the  promoters  of 
the  purchase  have  had  this  to  their  com¬ 
fort,  that,  from  Mr.  Seward  down,  those 
who  have  gone  to  that  far-away  region,  and 
taken  a  good  look  at  it,  have  come  back 
generally  at  least  satisfied.  The  published 
testimony  is  all  on  one  side,  and  so  strong¬ 
ly  as  to  have  created,  in  view  of  the  facts 
that  must  exist  as  to  such  an  Arctic  pos¬ 
session,  a  suspicion  that,  for  some  reason  or 
other,  the  witnesses  were  to  be  heard  with 
more  or  less  caution. 

Up  to  this  time  Mr.  Dali  has  been  our 
best  authority,  and  nothing  in  all  that  has 
thus  far  appeared  throws  auy  shade  on  his 
ability  or  honesty,  though  the  progress  of 
study  and  exploration  has  given  a  new 
emphasis  to  what  should  have  been  plauT 
from  the  first,  that  his  reports  were 
provisional,  and  had  the  value  of  prelim¬ 
inary  surveys. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka’s  work  was  limited 
in  scope.  The  official  report  was  made 
some  time  ago  to  the  Government,  and  has 
been  published.  A  popular  account  of  it 
has  also  appeared,  with  the  story  of  the  ex- 
•  pedition  described  with  a  frankness  the 
author  did  not  venture  to  indulge  in  the 
official  statement,  and  covering  the  whole 
period  from  the  start  at  Portland  to  the 
end. 

The  object  of  this  expedition  was  the 
survey  of  the  upper  waters  of  the  Yukon, 
north  of  the  Presbyterian  Haines  Mission 
at  the  head  of  Chilkoot  Inlet  to  Fort  Sel¬ 
kirk,  which  was  demonstrated  to  be  the 
main  stream  of  the  river.  This  region, 
though  not  wholly  unkuown,  was  practi¬ 
cally  so.  The  Hudson  Bay  Company  and 
the  Russians  had  discreet  tongues,  and 
kept  to  themselves  such  knowledge  as  it 
was  for  their  interest  to  withhold.  The 
English  maps  were  often  comically  wrong. 
Lieutenant  Schwatka  describes  a  large 
globe  of  recent  English  make, and  sent  to  one 
of  our  geographical  societies,  in  which  the 
1  ukon  is  laid  down  wholly  in  British  ter¬ 
ritory,  and  emptying  by  a  stream  parallel 
with  Mackensie’s  River  into  the  North 
Arctic  Ocean.  How  such  a  blunder  could 
be  made  it  is  not  easy  to  say,  as  on  Kiep- 
ert’s  map,  lying  before  us  and  published  in 
I860,  the  course  of  the  great  stream  is  laid 
down  correctly,  from  Fort  Selkirk  to  the 
sea.  This  map,  however,  is  wrong  as  to  the 
main  stream,  which  is  traced  from  the 


Rocky  Mountains  by  Lewis  River  and  Pel- 
ly  River.  Even  the  Macmillan  branch  is 

*  The  Works  of  Hubert  Bancroft.  Volume 
XXXIII.  History  of  Alaska,  1730— 1885.  San  Franciscos 
A.  L.  Bancroft  &  Co.  1886.  8vo.,  pp.  xxxviii,  175. 

$4,50  per  vol.,  muslin. 

Along  Alaska’s  Great  Biver.  A  Popular  Account 
of  the  Travels  of  the  Alaska  Exploring  Expedition 
of  1883,  Along  the  Great  Yukon  Biver,  from  its  Source 
to  its  Mouth,  in  the  British  Northwest  Territory,  and 
in  the  Territory  of  Alaska.  By  Frederick  Schwatka, 
Commander  of  the  Expedition.  Cassell  &  Co, 
Limited.  New  York.  8vo,  pp.360,  $3.00, 

described  as  larger  than  the  White  River, 
which  is  now  known  to  be  by  far  the  prin¬ 
cipal  stream,  anil  must  have  been  familiar 
to  the  Hudson  Bay  people  as  such  when 
they  built  and  held  Fort  Selkirk. 

Lieutenant  Schwatka’s  book  abounds  in 
adventure,  in  pictures  of  the  country,  and  1 
its  sparse  population.  It  is  enlivened  with 
a  pervasive  humor,  and  will  be  found  both 
entertaining  and  valuable  as  a  popular 
sketch  of  an  expedition  pressed  forward 
with  much  intelligence  and  enterprise 
directly  through  the  interior  of  the  coun¬ 
try,  ani  which  gives  us  our  best  informa¬ 
tion  of  Alaska  in  the  basin  back  of  the  sea- 
coast. 

The  great  book  on  the  whole  subject,  be¬ 
yond  all  question,  is  the  History  of  Alaska, 
1780-1885,  which,  when  the  series  is  com¬ 
plete,  and  all  the  parts  published  according 
to  the  vast  plan  marked  out  by  the  author 
in  the  schedule  he  is  filling  up  with  a 
wonderful  energy,  will  stand  as  Volume 
XXXIII  in  the  Works  of  Hubert  Bancroft. 

No  one  has  yet  attempted,  and  it  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  no  one  is  likely  to 
attempt  to  compete  with  him  in  work  on 
such  colossal  plans  or  carried  through  with 
such  Napoleonic  enterprise.  The  re¬ 
sources  at  his  command,  the  expenditure 
of  men,  money,  time,  labor,  scholarship 
and  far-reaching  investigation,  are  beyond 
anything  ever  known,  except  in  the  auda¬ 
cious  plan  on  which  this  work  is  con¬ 
ducted. 

Mr.  Bancroft  goes  back  to  the  beginning. 
He  not  only  describes  the  Russian  coloni¬ 
zation  from  the  outset,  but  he  connects  it 
with  the  Muscovite  movement  into  North¬ 
ern  Asia  and  the  subjugation  of  Siberia  by 
the  Cossacks.  He  has  had  the  Russian 
archives  explored  for  his  purposes.  Rus¬ 
sian  readers  and  scribes  have  delved  for 
him  in  the  imperial  state  papers  preserved 
at  St.  Petersburg.  He  has  inspired,  directed 
and  achieved  a  history  of  these  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  Russian  colonization  in 
Arctic  America,  which  no  Russian  who 
ever  lived  has  done  or  could  do,  and  which 
cannot  be  pieced  out  of  what  all  Russian 
writers  combined  have  done  in  detail. 

This  history  of  the  Russian  occupation 
occupies  more  than  a  fifth  of  the  entire 
work,  and  is  of  course  the  portion  in  which 
Mr.  Bancroft  has  no  rival.  It  is  worked 
out  with  unwearied  pains,  and  makes  a 
history  which  will  be  an  agreeable  surprise 


. 

to  his  readers.  For  full  effect  this  volume 
requires  to  be  supplemented  with  that  on 
British  Columbia,  and  in  some  important 
points  the  Alaskan  history  is  interwoven 
with  that  of  California  and  Oregon.  But 
the  evolution  of  the  history  as  it  stands 
brings  together  the  various  lines  on  which 
the  exploration  and  adventure  of  all  na¬ 
tions  have  been  pushed  forward  toward 
the  Northwest  passage  and  through  Behr¬ 
ing  Strait. 

It  is  a  peculiarly  Russian  history,  not 
animated  by  such  noble  purposes  as  con¬ 
trolled  the  Puritan  settlement  of  New  Eng -j 
land,  nor  with  the  high  devotion  of  th / 
French  explorers  of  the  Northwestern  tef- 
ritory;  vastly  different  from  the  proceed¬ 
ings  of  Spain,  but  marked  everywhere  wit® 
Russian  characteristics,  and  conducted 
with  a  kind  of  steady  and  brutal persistencl 
which  commands  admiration,  though  i| 
promises  nothing  really  great  either  for  thl 
Alaskan  settlements  or  for  the  Russian  adl 
venturers. 

The  American  occupation  dates  from 
October  18th,  1867.  What  it  has  been,  what 
it  is,  and  what  it  ought  to  be,  the  last  160 
octavo  pages  of  this  work  enable  us  to  de. 
cide  with  a  more  intelligent  judgment,  and 
with  a  more  trustworthy  array  of  sifted  and 
systematized  facts  before  us  than  anything 
we  have  thus  far  had. 

The  story  of  the  military  occupation  is 
mortifying  enough,  and,  on  the  whole, 
worse  than  that  of  the  abandonment  and 
do-nothing  policy  that  followed  it.  The 
navy  has  been  more  effective  and  less  ex¬ 
pensive,  and  a  far  more  useful  agent  in  the 
territory  than  the  army.  What  else  could 
have  been  expected?  Military  occupation 
of  territories  at  peace  is  what  can  never  be 
managed  under  our  system.  It  is  sure  to 
demoralize  the  force  which  is  intended  to 
support  order  and  civilization.  The  navy 
is  better  only  because  its  “  wooden  walls’ 
pen  up  the  force  within  limits  of  their  own 
and  prevent  them  from  getting  compro¬ 
mised  in  mutually  damaging  relations  with 
the  people  ashore. 

Civil  government  is  a  different  matter  and 
an  imperative  duty  of  the  Federal  Govern¬ 
ment.  Mr.  Bancroft’s  facts  and  opinions 
on  this  point  are  clear  and  satisfactory, 
though  it  is  possible  he  does  not  altogether 
meet  the  fact  that  the  root  of  the  difficulty 
lies  in  the  paradox  of  a  situation,  where 
military  government  has  failed  and  is  not 
to  be  thought  of,  and  where  the  free  popu¬ 
lation  to  support  representative  institutions 
does  not  exist.  He  is  not,  however,  far 
from  right  in  saying  that  what  we  have 
thus  far  supplied  to  territory  is  “  phantom 
government.”  Nothing  good  and  perma¬ 
nent  will  be  done  until  a  way  is  made  for 
settlers  to  acquire  title  to  the  lands  they 
wish  to  occupy,  and  a  way  opened  for 
free  population.  In  the  territorial  method 
we  have  adopted,  this  must  be  preceded  | 
_  -  - - 


by  government  surveys  and  regular  allot¬ 
ment— a  very  complex,  elaborate,  but  nec, 
cessary  amount  of  machinery  as  ordinarily 
applied  to  United  States  territories,  but 
readily  capable  of  simplification  enough  to 
meet  the  case  in  Alaska,  could  the  problem 
by  any  possiblity  fall  into  the  hands  of 
people  with  political  sense  and  adminis¬ 
trative  capacity. 

As  to  the  resources  of  Alaska,  its  climate 
and  natural  possibilities  of  all  kinds,  Mr. 
Bancroft’s  facts  in  evidence  are  wider, 
more  complete,  and  better  tested  than  those 
of  his  predecessors  could  be.  One  traveler, 
and  he  a  distinguished  one,  returned  from 
that  country  to  publish  in  his  volume  that 
Alaska  had  a  climate  like  that  of  eastern 
Tennessee.  Even  Mr.  Dali  is  responsible 
for  statements  as  to  the  agricultural  possi¬ 
bilities  of  the  lower  Yukon,  which  both 
Lieutenant  Schwatka  and  Mr.  Bancroft 
make  doubtful.  Alaska  cannot  be  de-  ! 
scribed  in  a  sentence,  nor  in  a  page.  Things 
can  be  done  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka 
or  at  Haines  Mission,  which  are  not  to  be 
thought  of  north  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.  If 
the  average  character  of  the  whole  must  be 
expressed  in  one  phrase,  Mr.  Bancroft  is 
not  far  from  right  in  comparing  it  with 
North  Scotland. 


As  to  coal,  he  is  cautious.  It  is  found; 
and  he  expresses  the  conviction  that  future 
discoveries  will  show  it  in  good  quality 
and  seams  thick  enough  to  be  worked* 
Thus  far  the  beds  are  not  particularly  good 
as  to  either  of  these  points.  The  mineral 
outlook  is  equally  indistinct;  enough  to 
encourage  farther  exploration,  but  not 
enough  to  support  high  expectations. 

The  wealth  of  the  country  in  timber, 
fisheries,  and  fur-bearing  animals  has  not 
been  exaggerated,  though,  as  we  find 
pointed  out  in  these  pages,  its  value  to  us 
in  the  first  two  points,  as  well  as  in  the 
supply  of  fresh-water  ice,  is  a  contingency 
that  depends  on  the  filling  up  of  the  lower 
Pacific  coast,  and  will  increase  as  that  pro¬ 
cess  goes  on.  ^ 

f  The  two  vital  things  in  the  territority  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  Alaska  Fur  Company  and 
the  Presbyterian  Missions.  Of  the  schools 
established  by  the  Presbyterian  Board  of 
Missions  at  Sitka,  he  remarks:  “Within 
less  than  a  decade,  more  has  been  done  by 
this  society  to  advance  the  cause  of  educa¬ 
tion  in  Alaska  than  was  otherwise  accom¬ 
plished  during  all  the  years  of  American 
domination.  Were  it  not  for  the  efforts  of 
the  Board  of  Missions,  there  would  prob¬ 
ably  have  been  no  efficient  school,  and, 


perhaps,  no  school  of  any  kind  in  the  ter¬ 
ritory,  apart  from  those  maintained  by  the 
[Alaska  Commercial  Company,”  which  they 
Lre  required  by  their  agreement  with  the  j 
government  to  maintain. 

\The  Alaska  Commercial  Company,  in  its 
way,  seems  to  be-»»g  a  civilizing  .vork. 


|  Under  its  management  the  number  of  seal  ! 
have  greatly  increased.  Iu  the  last  years  of 
the  Russian  Company  they  gave  signs  of 
having  been  pursued  to  the  verge  of  extinc¬ 
tion.  The  American  Company  is  operated 
on  a  wiser  plan,  which  leaves  the  seal  to 
increase  up  to  the  full  limits  of  their  natu¬ 
ral  capacity.  The  description  of  the 
method  by  which  this  result  is  secured 
forms  one  of  the  most  interesting  passages 
in  the  volume,  but  is  too  long  for  reproduc¬ 
tion  in  our  columns.  This  Company  now 
pays  the  United  States  for  its  lease  and 
royalty  on  the  rights  it  holds  to  take  seal 
j  and  otter,  about  $317,000  a  year,  a  sum 
I  which  amounts  to  very  nearly  4^  per  cen- 

I  turn  on  the  sum  of  $7,200,000  paid  to  Rus¬ 
sia  for  the  territory.  It  would  seem,  apart 
from  alt  other  considerations,  that  this  sum 
is  large  enough  to  justify  the  Government 
in  going  to  a  reasonable  expense  to  give 
the  territory  something  more  than  the 
ghost  of  a  civil  administration.  The  cen¬ 
sus  of  1880  fixes  the  population  of  Alaska 
as  33,426,  a  total  which  Mr.  Bancroft  con¬ 
siders  rather  more  than  half  what  it  was  in 
the  early  part  of  the  Russian  occupation. 
As  to  the  prospect  of  growth  in  the  future, 
it  is  uncertain  and  contingent  on  too  many 
unknown  circumstances  to  inspire  confi¬ 
dence.  As  Mr.  Bancroft  remarks  (p.  745): 

“  A  country  where  there  is  no  commerce, 
where  there  are  few  industries,  where  there  are 
no  schools  except  those  supported  by  charity, 
where  no  title  can  be  had  to  land,  where  there 
are  no  representative  institutions  and  no  set¬ 
tled  administration,  and  where  the  rainfall  is 
from  five  to  eight  feet  a  year,  does  not,  of 
course,  hold  out  any  strong  inducement  to  set¬ 
tlers.” 

In  1880,  690  persons  arrived  in  the  Alas¬ 
kan  ports,  of  whom  583  were  in  transit, 
and  107  miners  from  British  Columbia.  In 
1882  the  total  reported  arrivals  were  27, 
while  the  departures  were  387.  Absolute 
reliance  is  not  placed  on  these  returns,  but 
they  are  probably  near  enough  the  facts 
to  serve  the  purpose  of  a  general  indica¬ 
tion.  The  country  is,  however,  as  well 
able  to  support  a  white  population  as 
Southern  Scandinavia.  What  it  needs  is 
development,  and  that  kind  of  develop¬ 
ment  which  will  not  come  without  an  or¬ 
ganized  and  civilized  population. 

The  text  is  supplemented  throughout  by 
citations  and  copious  notes,  compiled  from 
original  resources.  Small  detail  maps  are 
numerous,  and  illustrate  the  condition  of 
geographical  knowledge  of  the  country  at 
different  periods  of  its  occupation.  That 
a  better  map  of  the  entire  country  is  still  a 
desideratum  is  not  the  fault  of  Mr.  Ban¬ 
croft,  but  of  the  imperfect  explorations  and 
surveys,  though  a  better  cartographic  re¬ 
st^  might  have  been  obtained  on  the  data 
i,  xnd,  as'  the  maps  iu  the  volume  are 
vn  and  printed  in  an  indistinct  manner, 

.icli  is  a  serious  drawback  on  their  use. 
-he  volume  contains  a  full  and  careful 
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'‘Intelligence. 

Washington,  March  10,  1884.— The  United  States 
steamer  Alliance  was  at  Martinique  yesterday.  Shu 
will  roach  Hampton  Roads  by  May  1. 

The  Ounalaska  was  put  in  commission  at  San 
Francisco  yesterday.  She  will  go  on  surveying 
duty  on  the  Alaska  coast. 
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MISSION  WORK  IN  ALASKA.  jJ 

Sermon  in  Trinity  Church  by  Archdeacon 
Kirkby — An  Interesting  Statement. 

A  service  was  held  in  Trinity  Church  last  even- 
ing  in  which  the  subject  ot  missions  among  tha 
Indians  of  the  extreme  Northwest  was  made 
prominent.  The  devotional  exeicises  were  led  by 
the  Kight  Rev.  Bishop  Paddock  of  the  diocese, 
and  the  sermon  was  preached  by  Archdeacon 
lvirkby.  who  has  been  for  27  years  a  missionary 
in  the  Northwestern  country,  a  part  of  the  tim< 
above  the  Arctic  circle.  During  these  labors  ha 
has  four  times  crossed  the  Rocky  3Iountains, 
going  from  Hudson’s  Bay  to  Alaska  and  from 
Alaska  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  thus  travelling  almost 
from  ocean  to  ocean.  He  has  one  mission  estab¬ 
lished  iu  Alaska,  near  Behring  Strait,  and  in  that 
vicinity  are  now  1700  Christian  converts.  He  said 
j  that  among  them  the  Bible  is  daily  read,  as 
translated  into  their  language,  and  the  prayers 
of  the  church  are  daily  offered  in  every  cabin  and 
1  tent  among  them.  The  Sabbath  also  is  duly  ob¬ 
served,  and  they  have  regular  assemblies  for  wor¬ 
ship  on  that  day.  These  northern  tribes  have 
proved  a  docile  and  tractable  people,  and  no  In¬ 
dian  “outrages”  liave  ever  been  known  there. 
During  all  these  27  years  he  had  slept  in  peace 
and  quietness,  with  no  apprehensions  ot  possible 
danger.  He  had  never  lived  in  a  house  where 
there  was  a  bar,  lock,  or  other  fastening  to  the 
door.  There  was  no  occasion  for  anything  of  the 
kina.  The  same  state  of  things  has  prevailed 
generally  throughout  British  America  in  the  In¬ 
dian  regions.  The  reason  for  the  great  contrast 
which  has  been  seen  in  the  United  States,  is  not 
because  the  Indians  here  are  more  warlike,  but 
rather  because  of  the  special  difficulties  of  the 
situation  in  the  United  States.  Here  the  move¬ 
ment  of  white  emigration  has  been  constant  and 
of  great  magnitude,  so  that  the  Indians  have 
steadily  been  pushed  back  from  the  lands  which 
they  have  inherited.  But  the  Indians  of  the 
Hudson’s  Bay  country,  and  over  other  vast 
regions  of  British  America,  occupy 
the  same  ground  which  their  fathers; 
did  when  the  continent  of  North 
America  began  to  be  settled.  No  emigration  has 
ever  come  among  them.  The  white  traders  who 
have  visited  them  have  dealt  with  them  humane¬ 
ly  and  justly,  and  what  is  of  equal  significance, 
and  contrasts  strongly  with  the  condition  of 
things  in  this  country,  no  whiskey  has  been  car¬ 
ried  among  them.  '  Whiskey  or  intoxicating 
spirit  is  the  great  enemy  of  the  Indian  race. 
Their  demoralization  begins  when  they  become 
familiarized  with  strong  drink,  and  thence  arises 
much  of  the  difficulty  which  has  been  met  with 
in  this  country.  There  are  200,000  Indians  in 
British  America  ana  Alaska,  a  number  quite 
equal  to  the  Indian  population  of  this  country. 
Alaska  is  an  immense  territory,  equal  to  about 
j  one-sixth  of  the  area  of  the  United  States.  It 
contains  30,000  Indians,  and  has  a  coast  line  of 
25,000  miles  extent,  equal  to  the  circuit  of 
the  globe.  The  people  of  this  country, 
and  especially,  he  would  say,  the 
Episcopal  Church,  have  here  what'  seems 
a  providential  opportunity  to  bring  all  these 
tribes  under  the  influence  of  Christianity  and 
civilization.  Efforts  to  that  end  will  not ’meet 
with  the  obstructions  which  had  hindered  the 
work  here.  His  great  apprehension  for  the 
future  in  this  respect  was  tnat  some  discovery  of 
gold  or  petroleum  or  the  like  might  be  made,  ana, 
the  news  being  spread,  a  wealth-seeking  and 
whir  key-selling  emigration  would  follow,  and  in 
a  f.  w  years  Congress  would  be  asked  to  appro¬ 
priate  $50,000  to  maintain  an  army  there  to  put 
down  the  Indians.  How  much  better  it  would  be 
to  spend  that  amount  of  money  now,  iu  the  work 
of  missions  and  civilization,  bv  which  the  In-' 
dians  could  be  made  a  prosperous  and  happy 
people.  At  the  close  ot  the  sermon  a  collection 
was  taken  for  the  cause  of  missions  in  Alaska* 


^  A  (i  1.  0  /  8  '-■( 


THE  BEAR  STARTS  FOR  ALASKA. 


mk i, . 

The  United  States  steamer  Bear  left  her  anchorage  off 
Staten  Island  at  8  a.  m,  yesterday  and  started  on  her 
voyage  to  Alaska  and  the  Arctic  Ocean.  There  was  a 
heavy  fog  on  the  hay  at  the  time,  but  through  the  mist 
the  officers  of  the  Bear  could  see  and  answer  the  salutes 
given  from  other  vessels  as  they  passed  out  of  the  har¬ 
bor.  The  steamer  will  stop  at  Valparaiso  and  San  Fran¬ 
cisco. 

- • - 

Address  simply  New  York  Evangelist,  Box  3330, 
Blew  Eork.  Remit,  in  all  cases,  by  Draft,  Money  Order, 
@£,  Registered  Letter. 


position  proved  correefc/ns  Captain  Horne  of  the  Dora 
cruised  m  the  vicinity,  and  twice  came  as  near  to  Boon!. 
Slav  as„the  safety  of  the  vessel  would  permit  Bo<’isf™ 
is  a  volcanic  island  in  longitude  90  west  from  Washing- 
ton,  54  north  latitude. 

Captain  Hoyne  states  that  he  stood  off  about  a  mile 
from  a  volcano,  belching  forth  lava  and  ashes?  The  most 
remarkable  feature  was  that  a  few  miles  from  Bogashiv  n 
new  island  three-quarters  of  a  mile  in  length  amf  width 
with  a  cone-shaped  peak  in  the  centre,  500  or  800  feci 
high  The  captain  states  that  the  natives  told  him  the 
eruption  had  been  in  progress  for  the  last  six  months 
Intermittently.  Many  sea- lions  were  killed.  Of  those 

moved  their  fm?'ity  WCr°  hairlfe8s’ tho  ^at  having  re- 


DISCOVEIiY  OF  A  GREAT  RIVER. 


THURSDAY,  MAY  28,  1885. 


The  band  of  Moravian  missionaries  now  well 
on  their  way  to  Alaska,  consists  of  the  follow¬ 
ing  persons :  The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland  and 
wife  of  Bethlehem,  Pa. ;  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Kil- 
buck,  a  full-blood  Cherokee  Indian,  and  wife 
of  Ottawa,  Kansas,  and  Mr.  H.  Torgerson  of 
Ontario,  Canada.  No  missionaries  and  teach¬ 
ers  have  wrought  more  faithfully  in  any  field 
than  have  our  own  Presbyterian  brethren  and 
sisters  in  Alaska.  Indeed,  ever  since  we  ac¬ 
quired  that  remote  but  yet  important  addition 
to  our  country,  the  natives  have  been  depend¬ 
ent  upon  our  Church  almost  alone  for  religious 
and  school  instruction.  And  under  no  little 
discouragement  at  times,  this  work  has  stead¬ 
ily  made  progress.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  these 
missionaries  of  another  Church  now  about  en¬ 
tering  the  same  field,  will  so  harmonize  with 
ours  in  their  counsels  and  labors  as  to  advance 
the  cause  which  both  have  at  heart.  They  will 
certainly  secure  the  favor  and  cooperation  of 
their  Presbyterian  brethren,  if  they  set  to  work 
in  the  true  Moravian  spirit. 


Lieut.  Ray  and  his  men,  who  have  been  making 
scientific  observations  for  two  years  at  Point  Bar- 
row,  Alaska,  have  reached  San  Francisco  in  safety. 
This  is  the  second  of  the  thirteen  parties  engaged 
in  the  work  of  polar  observation  which  has  re-  jj 
turned.  The  first  to  get  back  was  the  Austrian 
band,  from  Jan  Mayen  Island,  which  reported  that 
all  the  work  laid  out  for  that  station  had  been  ac¬ 
complished.  Lieut.  Ray  telegraphs  that  his  party 
j  has  been  equally  successful.  The  Spitsbergen 
I  observers  should  be  heard  from  next. 

n.onmn«— *  — -*■*' "  ■  ♦ - -  '  i  ?  *g 

VOLCANIC  ACTION  IN  BEHRINGS  SEA.  q 

THE  SKY  FULL  OF  ASHES— AN  ISLAND  CREATED—  ’ 
SEA-LIONS  FATALLY  SCALDED. 

[BY  TELEGRAPH  TO  THE  TRIBUNE.] 

Chicago,  Nov.  23.— The  Alaska  Fur  Com¬ 
pany’s  steamer  Dora,  just  arrived  in  San  Francisco  from 
Ounalaska,  brings  an  interesting  account  of  volcanic 
disturbances  which  have  occurred  in  Behrings  Sea,  and 
of  ;whicli  [it  is  claimed  that  neither  the  Signal  Service 
nor  the  geographical  societies  have  yet  been  advised. 

At  Ounalaska,  according  to  the  statement  of  a  deputy 
collector  of  customs,  on  October  16  the  sun  was  obscured 
and  the  atmosphere  became  unusually  hot.  A  cloud  hov¬ 
ered  over  the  place  which,  finally  bursting,  precipitated 
a  quantity  of  gray  ashes,  covering  the  ground  to  the 
depth  of  four  inches.  It  was  surmised  to  come  from 
Bogaslav,  God’s  Land,  distant  thirty  miles,  and  the  sup- 


LIEUTENANT  STOREY  FINDS  A  STREAM  REPORTED 
TO  BE  OVER  1,500  MILES  LONG. 

San  Francisco,  Oct.  9.— Lieutenant  Storey, 
who  went  up  ou  the  last  trip  of  the  Corwin,  reports  the 
discovery  of  an  immense  river  hitherto  unkDown.  The 
river  had  been  vaguely  spoken  of  by  Indians  to  former 
explorers,  and  Lieutenant  Storey  determined  to  see  if  it 
existed. 

He  proceeded  inland  from  Hotham  Inlet  in  a  south* 
easterly  direction  until  he  struck  what  he  believed  to  be 
the  mysterious  river.  He  traced  it  to  Its  mouth,  a  dis¬ 
tance  of  about  fifteen  miles,  where  he  saw  such  huge 
pieces  of  floating  timber  as  to  satisfy  him  that  the 
stream  must  be  of  immense  size.  He  went 
up  the  river  for  a  distance  of  fifty 
miles,  where  he  encountered  natives,  from  whom 
he  learned  that  to  reach  the  head  waters  of  the  un¬ 
known  stream  would  take  several  months. 

The  Indians  told  him  that  they  had  come  down  the 
river  a  distance  or  1,500  miles  to  meet  a  fur  trader,  and 
that  it  went  up  higher  than  that. 

It  is  his  opinion  that  the  discovery  of  this  river  ac¬ 
counts  for  the  large  quantities  of  floating  timber  in  the 
Arctio  Ocean,  which  has  popularly  been  supposed  to 
come  down  the  Yunon  River.  The  Indians  stated  that 
the  river  in  some  places  is  twenty  miles  wide.  It  lias 
within  the  Arctio  circle,  but  Lieutenant  Storey  found 
flowers  and  vegetation  not  hitherto  discovered  in  so 
high  a  latitude. 

EXPLORING  THE  YUKON  RIVER. 


ONE  OF  THE  LARGEST  RIVERS  IN  THE  WORLD — 
LIEUTENANT  SCHWATKA’ 3  VOYAGE  OF  1,829 
MILES, 

San  Francisco,  Cal.,  Oct.  9.— Lieutenant 
Schwatka,  Df  Arctic  tame,  who  with  his  party  was 
picked  up  by  Lieutenant  Ray  at  St.  Miohaels,  speaking  of 
his  trip  up  the  Yukon  River,  Alaska,  says  he  travelled 
2,800  miles  overland,  reaching  the  head-waters  of  the 
river,  where  they  constructed  a  raft  of  logs  uo  navigate 
the  stream  to  its  month.  They  procured  a  crew  of  six 
Indians  and  proceeded  down  the  gradually  increasing 
stream  within  250  miles  of  Fort  uhilcat,  whore  rapids 
were  encountered.  Down  them  the  Indians  refused  to  go 
and  attempted  to  force  the  raft  ashore.  Schwatka,  in 
order  to  suppress  the  mutiny,  opened  fire  on  the  Indians, 
killing  three,  when  the  others  submitted  and  the  rapids 
were  run.  The  voyage  on  the  raft  was  1,829  miles, 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Yukon  they  proceeded  to  St. 
Michaels,  where  they  boarded  the  Leo  for  this  port. 

Lieutenant  Sch  fvatka  claims  that  he  has  been  lartner 
up  the  Yukon  than  any  other  white  man.  This  is  denied 
by  Signal  Service  Officer  Leavitt,  who  has  been  stationed 
at  St  Michaels,  and  who  also  came  down  on  the  Loo. 
He  says  he  asceu  ded  the  Yuken  to  Fort  Selkirk,  2,000 
miles  from  its  mouth.  He  describes  the  river  as  being 
one  of  the  largest  in  the  world,  discharging  50  per  c- at 
more  water  than  the  Mississippi,  and  being  at  places 
seven  miles  in  breadth. 


A  RAILROAD  OF  THE  FUTURE 


Lieut.  Schwatka  Says  We  Will  Yet 
Travel  to  Russia  by  Rail. 


The  idea  of  railroad  communication 
with  Alaska  will  doubtless  appear  almost 
preposterous  to  many  people;  but  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  coming  generation  will  live  to 
ride  from  Minneapolis  to  the  moutli  of 
the  Yukon  in  a  railway  coach,”  said  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Schwatka,  the  Alaskan  traveler  i 
and  explorer,  recently.  “The  Russians  | 
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not  unlikely  that  they  "'U ££t“opp£ite 
BlhrtaX  sS  Should** this  be  done 

?«t«sa 

vorse  tlie  British  possessions  and  Alas- 

freight  could  be  easily  transported  m 

dimmer  time  from  the  terminus  of  one 
summer  in  tlier  find  m  winter 

to  (^regular  track  cfmid  be  laid  on  the 
solid  ice  Just  imagine  yourself  travel¬ 
ing  from  Chicago  to  St.  Petersburg  in  a 
Pullman  coach  without  change  of  cars. 

It  is  a  possibility  whose  reahzation^is 
more  than  probable.  And  IthJ 
nroiect  would  be  a  paying  one,  too.  it 

P,S  not,  perhaps  have  aoysenous 

effect  upon  ocean  traffic,  but  the  rou 
would  be  largely  patronized  by  European 
travelers  who  dread  an  ocean  voyage 
There  is  no  reason  why  a  radroadshould 
not  be  operated  successfully  in  these 
northern  regions,  and  1  do  thmk 

there  would  be  any  more  biockades^trom 
snow  than  in  this  country.  _>  -i’ 

this  ideal  scheme  for  travehug  by  rad 
from  one  continent  to  another  fail  ot  con 
sumation,  we  may  reasonably  expect  our 
railroad  to  Alaska.  The  country  is  able 
to  support  as  great  a  population  as  our 
average  state,  and  there  is  no  reason  why 
it  should  not  attain  the  growth  of  Nor 
I  way  and  Sweden.  Indeed,  it  is  growing 
noticeably  now,  and  the  immigration  „ 
the  future  will  be  steady  and  substantial. 


i’lie  Aleutian  Islands. 

Lieut.  Scliwatka  thinks  there  is  a  great 
opportunity  for  some  large  monied  com¬ 
pany  to  take  up  the  Aleutian  islands  and 
devote  them  to  grazing  purposes.  The 
climate  is  so  mild  that  there  is  not  any 
trouble  in  raising  cattle  successfully,  as 
grazing  is  very  fair  all  through  the  win¬ 
ter.  The  islands,  he  thinks,  will  support 
over  400,000  cattle,  enough  to  supply  the 
whole  market  of  San  Francisco  and  tin 
tributary  country. 


SCH  WATKA’S  RESIGNATION. 


flo  Is  to  Eccoiao  a  “Cowboy”  in  the 
Service  of  t!ic  Scotch. 


[Portland  (Ore.)  Sunday  Welcome.] 

It  was  announced  among  the  dispatches 
recently  that  Lieut.  Fred  Scliwatka,  U.  S. 
A.,  had  resigned  his  commission  for  the 
reason,  as  intimated,  that  ho  was  about  to 
enter  “foreign  service.”  The  lieutenant  is 
not  intending  to  embark  in  a  change  of  flag, 
Lnt  lie  is  about  to  enter  the  Scotch  service  in 
this  wise:  Last  year  ho  was  deported  by  the 
government  to  lead  an  expedition  up  the 
Yukon  river  in  northwestern  Alaska  to  ex¬ 
plore  its  channel,  resources,  etc.  Ho  crossed 
to  the  river  1,200  miles  above  its  mouth  and 
descended  to  the  sea,  making  accurate  rec¬ 
ord,  in  full  compliance  with  his  instructions, 
but  in  the  meantime  he  attended  to  a 
little  side  show  of  his  own.  In  ad¬ 
dition  to  what  ho  was  specially  in¬ 
structed  to  examine  and  report  upon 
in  the  Aleutian  island  group,  he  discovered 
and  mapped  out  the  central  channel  of  the 
noted  Japan  current  and  its  thermal  effect 
upon  the  temperature  of  the  sov<  -al  islands 
in  its  track. 


These  islands  aro  said  to  aggregate  about 

2.000  square  miles,  with  a  perennial  climate 
of  about  00  degrees  Fab.  the  entire  year,  and 
covered  with  grasses  and  verdure  adapted 
for  indeiinite  grazing,  and  having  no  parallel 
on  the  planet  for  stock  ranges.  On  the  lieu¬ 
tenant’s  return  from  the  Yukon  expedition 
he  stopped  in  Portland  and  entered  into  con¬ 
fidential  terms  with  “Scotch”  Reid  in  respect 
to  gobbling  those  perennial  islan  Is  for  cattle 
ranches,  tc  be  conducted  under  the  auspices 
of  a  corporation  to  be  organized  in  Scotland 
with  “slathers”  of  capital  to  back  the  enter¬ 
prise,  for  which  purpose  Reid  left  here  sev¬ 
eral  weeks  ago. 

Lieut.  Scliwatka  is  to  take  special  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  business  there,  with  a  due 
ratio  of  non-assessable  stock,  of  course ;  and 
at  the  next  session  of  congress  (Deo  volehte) 
we  may  expect  to  see  Schwatka’s  \  ukon  re¬ 
port  placed  before  that  body  in  “ship  shape 
and  Bristol  fashion,”  with  maps,  charts,  etc., 
minus  the  Aleutian  islands  in  the  Japan  ci  r- 
rent,  to  bo  probably  supplemented  by  a 
modest  little  bill  to  “civilize”  a  part  of  the 
Aleutian  group  by  a  long  lease  similar  to 
that  conferred  upon  Hutchinson,  Kohl  &  Co. 
for  fur -sealing  privileges  in  the  Ounalaska 
region.  If  this  programme  is  carried  into 
due  effect,  Scliwatka,  in  lieu  of  being  la  cd 
a  mere  lieutenant,  will  be  do  facto  the  major 
general  “cowboy”  of  the  world. 


Census  Reports.  Vol.viii.  Government  Printing 

Office.  1884. 

The  report  on  Alaska,  by  Ivan  Petroff,  covers 
177  pages,  and  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  pau- 
city  of  statistics  of  recent  date.  exccpt  in  regard 
t<>  population,  and  for  the  fact  that  the  reporter, 
who  went  on  a  sort  of  voyage  of  discovery,  made 
no  attempt,  so  far  as  appears  from  the  report,  to 
visit  and  investigate  the  most  populous  and  ac¬ 
cessible  portion  of  the  Territory,  including  the  vi¬ 
cinity  of  Sitka,  Juneau,  Wrangell,  and  the  Alex¬ 
ander  Archipelago  in  general.  It  is  also  to  be 
noted  that,  as  with  most  frontier  regions,  de¬ 
velopment  progresses  rapidly,  and  in  the  four 
years  which  have  passed  since  the  material 
for  the  report  was  gathered,  very  important 
changes  have  taken  place  in  southeastern  Alaska. 
Not  the  least  of  these  is  the  initiation  of  a  Gov¬ 
ernment. 

Mr.  Petroff  is  of  Russo- Alaskan  extraction,  and 
his  knowledge  of  the  language  has  been  turned 
to  good  account  in  numerous  compilations  from 
Russian  sources  which  appeal-  in  various  parts  of 
,  this  description  of  the  Territory,  and  form  in 
reality  its  most  valuable  contribution  to  our 
knowledge.  His  natural  bias  toward  material 
derived  from  the  Russians  has  in  some  cases  led 
him  (as  in  regard  to  the  Tebienkoff  atlas)  to  over¬ 
rate  both  its  value  and  its  accuracy,  and  to  neg¬ 
lect  later  work  of  a  better  sort.  The  valuable 
unpublished  observations  of  Nelson  have  been 
freely  drawn  upon  for  information.  For  those 
parts  of  northwestern  Alaska  which  were  visited 
by  Mr.  Petroff,  his  description  seems  accurate 
and  his  conclusions  just.  Where  he  leans  upon 
Zagoskin,  however,  he  partakes  of  the  errors  of 
that  lazy  and  mendacious  traveller,  whose  cus- 
1  tom,  according  to  his  Russian  companions,  was 
to  catechize  the  natives,  and  from  his  notes  to 
construct  a  journal  and  map  of  a  journey  which 
he  never  made.  These  errors,  which  are  chiefly 
ethnological  and  geographical,  do  not  materially 
affect  the  value  of  Mr.  Petroff’s  report  on  the 
\  ukon  region,  the  general  conclusions  on  which 


— that  it  is  chiefly  valuable  for  its  furs  and  fish¬ 
eries  of  salmon — are  little  likely  to  be  modified 
hereafter. 

The  population  of  Alaska  is  estimated  at  about 
88,500,  of  which  about  half  have  been  actually 
enumerated— a  result  in  harmony  with  the  inde¬ 
pendent  estimates  of  Veniaminoff  in  1839,  Kosfc- 
livtsoff  in  1863,  and  Dali  in  1870,  but  based  on 
better  data.  Nearly  two-thirds  are  referred  to 
the  Eskimo  stock,  and  one-third  to  the  Atha- 
baskan  and  Tlinket  Indian  races.  Of  these  about 
five  thousand  might  be  considered  civilized  as  dis¬ 
tinguished  from  the  independent  and  unmodified 
barbarians.  A  useful  summary  of  various,  chief-  i 
ly  Russian,  censuses  of  Alaska  has  been  com¬ 
piled  from  several  sources. 

The  report  on  the  resources  of  the  Territory  is 
on  the  whole  very  just,  with  a  decided  leaning  to 
caution  in  claiming  what  is  but  imperfectly 
known.  The  history  of  the  fur  trade,  though  not 
[  monographic,  is  very  full  as  regards  the  Russian 
trade,  and  the  compilation  of  statistics  made  in 
j  it  will  be  of  permanent  value.  The  statistics  of 
the  annual  product  since  the  purchase  are  con¬ 
fessedly  inadequate,  on  account  of  the  disinclina¬ 
tion  of  dealers  to  admit  outsiders  to  a  knowledge 
of  the  details  of  their  business.  It  is  known  that 
the  product  of  continental  furs  is  much  greater 
than  before  the  purchase ;  the  figures  given 
probably  represent  only  a  small  part  of  the  real 
trade  either  in  number  of  skins  or  them  valua¬ 
tion.  For  the  sea-otter  and  fur-seal  alone  are  re¬ 
liable  statistics  available.  The  maps  showing 
distribution  of  fur  animals  are  at  most  but  toler¬ 
able  approximations  :  the  fact  that  a  skin  is 
bought  in  a  district  is  by  no  means  evidence  that 
the  species  lives  there,  owing  to  the  wide  inter-tri¬ 
bal  traffic  in  skins.  The  map  on  the  distribution 
of  timber,  tundra,  and  glaciers  is  perhaps  the 
most  hazardous  of  any.  Much  of  the  detail  upon 
it  there  is  no  evidence  on  record  to  sustain,  and 
it  is  at  best  founded  in  great  part  on  guesswork. 

The  contributions  to  geography  in  the  report 
are  chiefly  those  of  Nelson,  which  have  appeared 
}  elsewhere.  On  the  other  hand,  several  errors 
have  been  reintroduced  from  imperfect  Russian 
maps,  and  the  course  of  the  Yukon  changed  to 
conform  to  certain  alleged  observations  by  trad¬ 
ers,  which  have  already  been  shown  by  Schwat- 
ka  to  be  erroneous.  The  map  has  been  superseded 
by  better  ones,  as  is  the  fate  of  maps  in  a  coun¬ 
try  under  exploration.  Geographical  names  are 
misspelled  throughout  the  report  in  a  very  irreg¬ 
ular  and  puzzling  way,  Mr.  Petroff  evidently 
not  fully  realizing  the  values  of  the  English  al¬ 
phabet.  An  historical  account  of  Alaska  is  a 
very  useful  compilation  from  Russian  sources 
and  from  the  Russian  point  of  view.  The  por¬ 
tion  of  it  since  1867  hardly  rises  above  good- 
natured  gossip,  and  is  sometimes  inaccurate,  but 
the  preceding  matter  will  be  very  welcome  to 
those  interested  in  the  Territory. 

The  ethnological  portion  of  the  report  is  the 
weakest,  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  author  has 
undertaken  a  task  for  which  he  was  not  suitably 
prepared  either  by  experience  or  education.  It 
teems  with  interesting  facts,  but  interspersed 
with  assumptions  and  conclusions  which  require 
revision.  Much  has  been  quoted  from  other 
works,  and  for  those  people  actually  seen  by  Mr. 
Petroff  his  accuracy  need  not  be  questioned;  but 
his  classification  includes  several  errors  of  a 
fundamental  nature,  and,  in  general,  the  work 
is  deficient  in  scientific  precision  either  of  state¬ 


ment  or  orthography.  The  maps  of  the  report 
are  well  executed,  but  there  are  a  few  chromes 
which  had  better  have  been  omitted. 

The  report  on  the  fur-seal  fisheries  by  Mi*.  H. 
W.  Elliott  has  already  been  noticed  in  these  col¬ 
umns.  It  is  without  doubt  the  best  general  ac¬ 
count  of  the  Alaskan  fur  seal  and  his  haunts,  and 
is  copiously  illustrated  by  the  author.  As  treat¬ 
ing  f  the  chief  source  of  Alaska’s  wealth,  it  not 
unn  iturally  covers  a  space  about  equal  to  the 
pre-  ‘ding  report  of  Petroff,  but  a  good  deal  of 
this  is  devoted  to  more  or  less  irrelevant  topics. 


Alaska  Seal  Catching:. 

The  story  goes  that  some  poachers  were 
fitting  out  in  San  Francisco  to  kill  seals 
on  the  federal  oreserves  in  Alaskan  wa¬ 
ters.  To  warn  all  such  parties,  Secretary 
Manning  addressed  the  following  note  to 
Collector  Hager: 

Treasury  Department,  ) 
March  1G,  1886.  } 

Collector  of  Customs,  San  Francisco — 
Sir:  1  transmit  herewith  for  your  infor¬ 
mation  a  copy  of  a  letter  addressed  by  the 
department  on  March  12,  1881,  to  D.  A. 
D’Ancona,  concerning  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  United  States  in  the  waters  of  the 
Territory  of  Alaska  and  the  prevention  of 
the  killing  of  fur  seals  and  other  fur-beat¬ 
ing  animals  within  such  areas,  as  pre¬ 
scribed  by  chapter  5,  title  23  of  the  Re¬ 
vised  Statutes.  The  attention  of  your 
predecessor  in  office  was  called  to  this 
subject  on  April  4,  1881.  This  commu¬ 
nication  is  addressed  to  you,  inasmuch  as 
it  i3  understood  that  certain  parties  at 
your  port  contemplate  the  fitting  out  of 
expeditions  to  kill  fur  seals  in  these  wa¬ 
ters.  You  are  requested  to  give  due  pub¬ 
licity  to  such  letters,  in  order  that  such 
parties  may  be  informed  of  the  construc¬ 
tion  placed  by  this  department  upon  the 
provision  of  law  referred  to.  Respectful¬ 
ly  yours,  D.  Manning,  Secretary. 

Upon  reference  to  back  files  we  find 
the  full  explanation  of  this  note  in  the 
letter  referred  to,  which  is  as  follows: 

Treasury  Department,  ) 
March  12,  1881.  \ 

D.  A.  D’Ancona,  717  O’Farrell  street, 
San  Francisco,  Cal . — Sir:  Your  letter  of 
the  19th  ult. ,  requesting  certain  informa  < 
tion  in  regard  to  the  meaning  placed  by  \ 
this  department  upon  the  law  regulating 
the  killing  of  fur  bearing  animals  in  the 
territory  of  Alaska,  was  duly  received. 

The  law  prohibits  the  killing  of  any 
fur-bearing  animals,  except  as  otherwise 
therein  provided,  within  the  limits  of 
Alaska  territory,  or  in  the  waters  thereof, 
and  also  prohibits  the  killing  of  any  fur 
seals  on  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St. 
George,  or  in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto, 
except  during  certain  months. 

You  inquire  in  regard  to  the  interpre¬ 
tation  of  the  terms  “waters  there”  and 
“waters  adjacent  thereto,”  as  used  in  the 
law,  and  how  far  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
United  States  is  to  be  understood  as  ex¬ 
tending. 

Presuming  your  inquiry  to  relate  more 
especially  to  the  waters  of  Western  Alas¬ 
ka,  you  are  informed  that  the  treaty 
with  Russia  of  March  30,  1870,  by  which 


* 


; 

the  territory  of  Alaska  was  ceded  to  the 
United  States,  defines  the  boundary  of 
the  territory  so  ceded.  This  treaty  is 
found  on  pages  671  to  673  of  the  volume 
of  treaties  of  the  revised  statutes.  It 
will  be  seen,  therefore,  that  the  limit  of 
the  cession  extends  from  a  line  starting 
from  the  Arctic  ocean,  and  running 
through  Behring’s  strait  to  the  north  of 
St.  Lawrence  islands. 

The  line  runs  thence  in  a  southwesterly 
direction,  so  as  to  pass  midway  between 
the  island  of  Attouaud  Copper  island  of  the 
Kormansborski  couplet  or  group  of  the 
North  Pacific  ocean,  to  meridian  of  173  de¬ 
grees  west  longitude.  All  the  waters  with¬ 
in  that  boundary  to  the  western  end  of  the 
Aleutian  archipelago  and  chain  of  islands 
are  considered  as  comprised  within  the  wa¬ 
ters  of  Alaska  territory. 

All  the  penalties  prescribed  by  law  against  I 
the  killing  of  fur-bearing  animals  would  j 
therefore  attach  against  any  violation  of  ! 
law  within  the  limits  before  described. 
Very  respectfully.  j 

H.  F.  French,  Acting  Secretary. 


Alaska- 


THE  GREAT  NORTHERN  EXCURSION  FIELDS. 

In  the  August  Overland  (Samuel 
Carson  &  Co.,  San  Francisco)  is  an  ■ 
Alaskan  description,  “About  St. 
Michael's  and  the  Yukon”  by  George 
!  Wardman,  who  made  the  trip  last 
•  year  in  the]  Rush,  whictuis  full  of 
interesting  details  of  the  northern 
country  and  its  natives,  their  habits 
and  manners  of  life,  The  Yukon 
salmon  are  pronounced  the  finest  on  ] 
the  coast.  They  range  in  weight  ‘ 
from  40  to  120  pounds,  are  very  fat 
and  well  flavored.  Taken  out  of  the  r 
brine  they  are  eaten  with  relish  by 
the  civilized  as  well  as  by  the  savage, 
inhabitants.  There  is  no  beef  and  / 
for  some  years  past  there  has  been 
little  or  no  reindeer.  St.  Michael’s 
stands  upon  an  island  in  the  south¬ 
east  bend  of  Norton’s  sound,  which 
was  established  as  a  landing  place 
and  headquarters  of  the  Russian- 
American  company  for  the  Yukon 
river  trade.  There  are  no  gardens  at 
St.  Michael’s — the  ice  did  not  break 
up  last  year  until  June,  and  in  July 
the  thermometer  noted  32  °  f  ahr.  It 
is  winter  eight  months  in  the  year, 
when  the  temperature  goes  down 
30  °  to  50  °  below  zero.  Yet  there  are 
j  line,  large  eastern  mosquiteos,  and 
barn  swallows  are  plentiful.  But 
“from  the  southeast  to  the  south¬ 
west  extremity  of  Alaska,  the  Rush, 
which  has  been  crusing  around  the 
coast  and  islands  of  this  territory 
from  early  May  to  late  July,  has  not 
visited  a  port  to  which  it  would  be 
ndvinnblA  for  nnv  nerson  to  come 


from  any  part  of  the  United  States 
where  he  may  have  a  home  and  be 
able  to  earn  a  livelihood.  Noi 
adds  the  winter,  “have  I  seen  a  man 
in  any  portion  in  Alaska  who  would 
advise  a  friend  to  come  out  here  as  a 
settler,  either  in  trade  or  navigation. 
The  writter  gives  an  entertaining 
sketch  of  the  killing  of  a  white 
whale,  and  recommends  Alaska  as 
one  of  the  most  interesting  places  to 
which  civilised  people,  residing  in 
the  great  cities  of  the  eastern  sta^e, , 
could  make  summer  excursions.  As 
to  mining  on  the  Yukon,  there  has 
been  no  reliable  information,  and  as 
far  as  present  known  the  country  is 
fit  for  notning  •  but  the  fur  trade. 
The  Yukon  is  a  wonderful  river, 
capable  of  carrying  a  tonnage  equal 
to  the  Mississippi.  There  is  no  tim¬ 
ber  along  the  coast, -but  the  va.ua  of 
this  cannot  be  appreciated.  me 
utter  uselessness  of  the  climaie  as  a 
habitation  for  civilized  people  is 
shown  by  meteorological  observa¬ 
tions,  at  Fort  Rallance,  450  miles 
above  Fort  Yukon,  where  the  hign- 
est  temperature  was  70  -  above  zero 
on  May  I4t  and  September  13th,  and 
the  lowest  60°  below  on  the  21st  of 
Febuary,  1879.  The  rainfall  last 
winter  was  but  20.8  inches.  There 
are  a  variety  of  interesting  ar¬ 
ticles  in  this  number  of  the  Overland. 


— The  Moravians,  at  their  meeting  at  Bethle¬ 
hem,  Pa.,  April  16,  decided  to  establish  a  mission 
among  the  Esquimaux  in  Northwestern  Alaska, 
and  commissioned  two  brethren  for  an  explora¬ 
tion  missionary  journey  there. 


— A  number  of  Moravians  in  Bethlehem,  Pa., 
including  five  students  in  their  Theological  Sem¬ 
inary,  volunteered  to  go  as  missionaries  to  Alaska, 
after  a  recent  address  by  Rev.  Dr.  Sheldon  Jack- 
son,  of  the  Presbyterian  Board. 
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ALASKA. 

“  o  ye  into  all  the  world,  and  preach  the  Gospel  to  every 
creature,”  were  the  words  of  our  Lord  ;  and  in  compli¬ 
ance  with  this  command  we  find  missionaries  at  the  present 
day  labouring  under  the  burning  sun  of  the  tropics,  and  also 
amidst  the  ice  and  snow  of  the  arctic  regions.  In  our  last 
number  we  gave  a  sketch  of  some  incidents  of  missionary  life 
in  Labrador,  we  now  purpose  travelling  across  the  great  con¬ 
tinent  of  North  America,  in  a  north-westerly  direction,  and 
taking'a  very  brief  survey  of  Alaska,  In  so  doing  we  shall 


more  especially  note  its  adaptability  as  a  field  for  missionary 
enterprise. 

Until  1867  Alaska  was  comparatively  unknown.  A  vast 
region,  at  the  extreme  west  of  North  America,  was  marked  on 
the  map  as  Russian  America,  being  separated  from  Asiatic 
Russia  simply  by  Behring  Strait.  Its  area  is  580,107  square 
miles  ;  or,  if  measured  by  an  air  line,  it  is  1400  miles  from 
north  to  south,  and,  from  its  eastern  boundary  to  the  end  of 
the  Aleutian  Islands,  it  measures  2200  miles.  In  this  vast  region 
may  be  found  mountains  and  volcanoes,  vast  glaciers,  noble 
rivers — the  Yukon  being  70  miles  wide  across  its  five  mouths, 
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and  navigable  for  20  00  miles — hot  and  mineral  springs,  and 
an  almost  innumerable  number  of  islands.  In  such  a  vast 
country,  with  its  Urge  rolling  plains,  wide  valleys,  and  high 
mountains,  there  is  necessarily  a  great  diversity  of  climate.  In 
a  general  way  it  nuVy  be  said  that  inland  Alaska  has  an  arctic 
winter  and  a  tropical  summer.  At  Fort  Yukon  the  thermo¬ 
meter  often  rises  above  ioo°  Fahrenheit  in  summer,  and  from 
50°  to  70°  below'  zero  in  winter.  At  Sitka,  on  the  southern 
coast,  the  mean  spring  temperature  was  found  to  be  41. 20; 
summer,  54.6°;  autumn,  44. 90;  winter,  32. 50;  and  for  the 
entire  year  the  average  was  43. 30. 

The  population,  scattered  over  this  vast  north-land,  is  com¬ 
posed,  approximately,  of  17,617  Innuit  or  Eskimos;  2145 
Aleuts;  1756  Creoles  (descendants  of  Russian  fathers  and 
native  mothers);  5100  Tinneh  ;  6437  Thlingets;  788  Hydah  ; 
and  2000  whites,  making  in  all  a  total  of  35,843.  As  a  rule 
the  native  Alaskans  are  industrious  and  provident,  living  in 
permanent  and  substantial  homes.  Their  appearance,  habits, 
language,  complexion,  and  even  their  anatomy  mark  them  as 
a  race  wholly  different  and  distinct  from  the  Indian  tribes  in¬ 
habiting  other  portions  of  the  United  States.  They  are  far 
superior  intellectually,  if  not  in  physical  development,  to  the 
Indians  of  the  plains ;  are  industrious,  more  or  less  skilful 
workers  in  woods  and  metals,  and  are  shrewd,  sharp  traders. 
They  yield  readily  to  civilising  influences,  and  can,  with  much 
less  care  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  native  tribes  elsewhere, 
be  educated  up  to  the  standard  of  good  and  intelligent  citizen¬ 
ship. 

Looking  round  and  seeing  what  is  being  done  for  the  spiritual 
welfare  of  these  interesting  peoples  inhabiting  this  vast  country, 
we  note  that  before  the  purchase  in  1867  of  Alaska  from 
Russia  by  the  United  States  Government,  a  Mission  to  them 
was  established  by  the  Greek  Church.  Bishop  Veniaminoff, 
who  was  well  spoken  of,  was  its  founder.  He  died  in  1879, 
and  there  now  only  remains  of  his  Mission  here  and  there 
a  Greek  priest,  teaching  dead  forms.  Soon  after  its  ac¬ 
quisition  by  the  American  Government,  the  Protestant 
Christians  of  the  United  States  realised  the  need  of  mission 
work  among  its  inhabitants,  and  the  American  Presbyterian 
Church  sent  missionaries  to  S.E.  Alaska.  Stations  were 
opened,  hardships  endured,  and  good  work  done  at  Sitka, 
Haines,  Fort  Wrangel,  etc.  ;  but  up  to  this  time  nothing  had 
been  done  for  the  Innuit,  or  Eskimo,  of  the  great  North  West. 
The  neglected  condition  of  these  people  lay  like  a  heavyweight 
upon  the  large  and  loving  heart  of  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the 
moving  spirit  of  the  Presbyterian  enterprise  in  the  South,  (now 
United  States  General  Agent  of  Education  in  Alaska.)  Know¬ 
ing  that  his  own  people,  the  Presbyterians,  had  their  hands 
full  with  the  work  already  alluded  to,  he  applied  to  one  section 
after  another  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  requesting  each  to  take 
up  the  15,000  scattered  Eskimos  of  the  more  northerly  portion 
of  the  territory.  None  could,  however,  see  their  way  to  do  so. 
“At  last,”  said  Dr.  Jackson,  “  I  come  to  the  Moravians  with 
the  same  request.  For  more  than  100  years  you  have  cared 
for  those  to  whom  no  one  else  could  resolve  to  go.  If  you 
refuse,  these  heathen  must  go  down  to  ruin  in  the  dark.”  To 
the  Moravians,  that  ancient  missionary  Church,  whose  hearts 
are  always  open  to  the  cry  of  those  perishing  for  lack  of  know¬ 
ledge,  these  words,  “  If  you  refuse  these  heathen  must  go 
down  to  ruin  in  the  dark,”  sounded  as  a  call  that  could  not 
be  resisted.  They  appealed  to  the  love  and  zeal  of  the 
members  of  the  “Unitas  Fratrum”  (The  Unity  of  the 
Brethren,  founded  in  Bohemia,  a.d.  1457,  renewed  at 
Herrnhut,  a.d.  1722).  A  number  volunteered  to  go  to  Alaska, 
in  this  unknown  service,  ready  if  need  be  to  take  their  lives  in 
their  hands  for  the  sake  of  the  souls  of  the  heathen. 

An  exploration  was  successfully  carried  out  in  the  summer 
of  1884  by  the  Revs.  J.  A.  Hartmann  and  W.  H.  Weinland, 
who,  after  visiting  Nushagak  (Fort  Alexander)  in  Bristol  Bay, 


and  the  three  trading  posts  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  decided  on  one  of  the  latter  as  a 
suitable  spot  for  the  first  station.  The  name  of  this  trading- 
post  was  Mumtrekhlagamute.  About  a  quarter  of  a  mile 
distant  the  mission  station  of  Bethel  has  been  founded.  This 
consisted,  when  the  last  news  was  despatched,  of  a  one-story 
frame  house,  with  steep  roof  and  heavy  eaves,  and  a  work¬ 
shop  standing  close  by.  In  the  spring  of  1885  the  first  five 
missionaries  went  to  establish  the  station.  Their  portraits 
we  present  to  our  readers.  The  Rev.  William  H.  Weinland, 
Mrs.  Weinland,  and  Mrs.  Ivilbuck  are  Americans.  The 
Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck  is  of  royal  Indian  descent,  from  the 
chiefs  of  the  six  nations.  The  late  Rev.  Hans  Torgersen 
was  born  in  Norway,  March  18th,  1850,  emigrated  as  a  child, 
with  his  parents,  to  Wisconsin,  was  converted  and  confirmed, 
October  22nd,  1865,  married  Christina  Torkelsen,  May  nth, 
1877,  was  called  to  Canada  as  a  missionary,  1878,  and  to 
Alaska  in  the  spring  of  1885.  There  he  volunteered  to  help 
with  his  practical  talents  in  building  houses,  etc.,  while  estab¬ 
lishing  the  Mission ;  but  was,  unfortunately,  drowned  by 
accident  on  August  10th,  1886,  having  slipped  off  the  deck  of 
a  boat,  and  been  carried  away  by  the  current. 

Since  the  establishment  of  the  Mission,  the  good  work  has 
been  steadily  carried  forward.  From  the  latest  news  to  hand 
we  learn  that,  notwithstanding  the  sad  accident,  all  were  of 
good  courage.  A  fairly  warm  house  had  been  built  just 
before  the  winter  came  down  upon  them  in  such  rigour  as 
even  Alaska  had  not  known  for  eighteen  years.  In  December 
the  thermometer  sank  to  more  than  eighty  degrees  below 
freezing-point  (50.6°  below  zero).  The  body  of  Hans 
Torgersen  had  been  found,  more  than  a  month  after  death, 
some  seven  miles  down  the  river  in  the  sand  of  a  little  island, 
in  an  unfrequented  channel.  Brought  thence  with  loving 
tenderness,  it  now  rests  in  a  tomb  on  the  summit  of  a  hillock 
near  the  station.  A  daughter  was  born  to  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Weinland  and  his  wife  on  the  10th  of  January,  1886.  So  far 
as  they  have  been  able  to  learn,  she  is  the  first  white  child 
born  to  American  parents  in  that  part  of  Alaska.  She  is  a 
great  curiosity  to  the  natives,  many  of  whom  come  to  see  her, 
bringing  small  presents.  Progress  is  being  made  with  the 
language,  and  the  confidence  of  the  people  is  being  gained. 
Many  come  to  the  missionaries  for  medical  assistance. 

In  1886  the  Moravian  Missionary  Board  resolved  on  com¬ 
mencing  a  school  at  Nushagak,  when  three  volunteers  were 
chosen  for  the  work — Rev.  and  Mrs.  Wolff  and  Miss  Bradley, 
M.D.  Mr.  Wolff  has  gone  to  build  and  make  preparations, 
and  next  year  purposes  (D.V.)  to  settle  at  Nushagak  with 
his  wife  and  Miss  Bradley. 

The  Church  Missionary  Society  have  also  established  a 
Mission  in  the  N.E.  portion  of  Alaska,  between  the  Yukon 
and  Mackenzie  Rivers,  to  the  Tinneh  tribe.  Two  Swedish 
missionaries  are  also  on  their  way  to  Alaska,  having  left 
England  a  short  time  since  in  the  steamship,  Pavonia. 


LIFE  AT  BETHEL,  NORTH* WEST  ALASKA. 

WE  promised  our  readers  the  remainder  of  Br.  Weinland’s 
letter  to  his  young  friends  ;  but  our  friend  the  Little 
Missionary  has  not  yet  sent  it  to  us,  so  we  cannot  fulfil  our 
promise  till  he  fulfils  his.  We  hope  he  will  soon,  for  the  early 
experiences  of  our  dear,  cheerful,  and  courageous  missionaries 
in  the  great  far-off  land,  of  which  we  know  so  little,  are 
particularly  interesting  to  us  all.  Meanwhile  we  have  been 
privileged  to  see  some  extracts  from  a  private  letter  of  Br. 
Kilbuck’s  to  an  old  college  friend,  and  we  will  try  to  tell  our 
readers  some  of  the  things  about  which  he  writes  so  cheerily. 

It  seems  that  in  Eskimo  their  house  is  covered  with  “  I 
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don’t  know.”  The  explanation  is  that,  when  they  were  building, 
one  of  the  natives  showed  great  curiosity,  and  carefully  ob¬ 
served  every  little  bit  of  progress.  In  order  to  interest  him 
still  more,  they  wanted  to  tell  him  what  was  to  be  done  next, 
so  Br.  Weinland  showed  him  their  building  paper,  and  asked 
him  what  that  was  called.  He  answered,  “  Noth-lor-ka.” 
Fancying  he  had  got  the  right  name  for  the  article,  they  ex¬ 
plained  to  him  at  length  that  the  walls  were  to  be  covered 
with  “  Nothlorka.”  But  it  turned  out  that  the  words  meant  “  I 
don’t  know.” 

In  November  Br.  Kilbuck  went  a  journey  across  the  tundra 
(moss-covered  plain)  with  Mr.  Lind.  The  moss  was  frozen, 
and  the  many  lakes  partially  covered  with  ice.  The  mode  of 
travelling  was  the  same  as  that  in  Labrador,  namely,  in  a 
sledge  drawn  by  dogs.  Seven  were  attached  to  each  sledge, 
two  and  two,  and  one  as  the  leader.  Alaskan  dogs  are  very 
like  those  described  in  the  last  number,  page  71.  They  are 
queer-tempered  but  useful  animals.  We  have  seen  a  photo¬ 
graph  of  Mr.  Lind  with  his  favourite  dog,  and  it  is  really  a 
splendid  animal.  This  journey  was  a  new  experience  for 
Br.  Kilbuck :  he  found  he  had  to  look  out  well  if  he  was  to 
keep  his  sledge  from  being  overturned.  If  there  is  a  bush  or 
a  stem  of  a  tree  in  the  way,  ten  to  one  the  dogs  will  make 
straight  for  it.  Jump  !  bump  !  we  are  safely  over  that,  and 
right  side  up  !  So  far,  so  good.  But  woe  to  any  of  the  team 
that  may  not  have  succeeded  in  clearing  the  obstacle  !  The 
rest  of  the  dogs  pull  all  the  harder  if  they  meet  with  some 
resistance  to  their  onward  gallop,  and  generally  something 
must  yield.  The  Eskimo  dogs  have  many  qualities,  and  those 
not  exactly  the  most  amiable,  in  common  with  their  brothers 
in  England  and  the  United  States,  and  it  requires  a  consider¬ 
able  amount  of  patience  to  manage  them.  They  can  run  very 
quickly  along  good  smooth  roads ;  Br.  Kilbuck  has  seen  seven 
dogs  draw  a  sledge,  containing  three  or  four  grown-up  persons, 
a  distance  of  half-a-mile  in  two  minutes  and  twenty  seconds. 
As  our  missionaries  had  no  dog- sledge  of  their  own  last  winter, 
they  could  not  travel  about  much.  They  intended  this 
summer,  however,  to  get  a  good  team,  and  hope  next  winter 
to  be  able  to  pay  more  visits. 

Br.  Kilbuck  gives  a  few  interesting  particulars  with  regard 
to  the  language  of  the  Alaskan  Eskimoes.  He  and  his  com¬ 
panion,  Br.  Weinland,  are  in  about  as  difficult  a  position  as 
some  of  our  young  readers  would  be,  if  they  were  set  down 
amongst  a  number  of  Greek-speaking  persons,  with  no  one  to 
help  them  or  correct  their  mistakes.  Still  the  two  missionaries 
are  getting  so  familiar  with  the  language  that  Br.  Kilbuck  assures 
us  that,  if  he  spoke  at  all  in  his  sleep,  it  would  be  in  Eskimo  ! 
This  language  resembles  Greek  in  having  case-endings  and 
three  numbers,  singular,  dual  and  plural.  That  you  may  see 
how  curiously  the  natives  express  themselves,  let  us  take  the 
sentence  ;  “  Last  winter  I  drove  with  Lind  to  Pinochamute.-’ 
In  Eskimo,  this  sentence  would  run  something  like  this  :  “  I 
during  winter  to  Pinochamute,  Lind  drove  with  I.”  Mr. 
Clarke  of  Nushagak,  and  Mr.  Lind  of  Mum-trek-hla-gamute, 
state  that  whenever  the  natives  make  an  assertion,  they  always 
employ  the  expression  “  I  think,”  so  that  an  Eskimo  would 
say,  for  instance,  not,  “I  build  a  house,”  but,  “I  think  a 
house  build  I.”  The  ending  mi  expresses  the  dative,  and  am 
the  accusative.  Questions  are  indicated,  not  by  the  tone  of 
the  speaker,  but  by  the  suffix  ka ,  which  is  generally  added  to 
the  last  word  of  a  sentence.  Eskimo  is  a  decidedly  guttural 
language,  and  several  words  contain  so  many  guttural  or  throat 
sounds,  as  to  prove  almost  too  difficult  even  for  Br.  Kilbuck, 
although  his  Indian  mother-tongue  is  also  decidedly  guttural. 


Mr.  C.  ROSS,  M.A.,  of  Aberdeen,  on  the  staff  of  the  African 
Lakes  Company,  was  last  May  appointed  by  Lord  Rosebery,  H.M. 
Vice-Consul  at  Quilimane,  with  a  view  to  checking  the  slave  trade. 


SAINTS  IN  BOHEMIA,  ANCIENT  AND 

MODERN. 

The  Slavic  race  in  the  Danube  \  alley  looks  back  in.  its 
various  branches,  whether  Servian,  Moravian,  Bohemian, 
or  Bulgarian,  to  the  same  source  for  their  earliest  Christian 
illumination.  The  apostles  to  them,  of  both  learning  and 
religion,  when,  in  the  dimness  of  the  ninfh  century  these 
peoples  were  yet  in  a  half-savage  heathenism,  were  the  two 
brothers,  Cyril  and  Methodius.  They  were,  perhaps,  Slavs 
themselves  at  all  events,  they  spoke  the  Slavonic  language, 
and  went  from  the  court  of  Constantinople  with  the  alphabet 
they  had  invented  in  one  hand,  and  the  Bible  they  had  trans¬ 
lated  in  the  other,  on  their  missionary  errand  among  the  Slavs. 

And  they  went  not  unsought,  for  it  is  pleasant  to  read  how 
the  Chozars  in  the  Crimea  and  the  Duke  of  Moravia  sent  ,  to 
the  Byzantine  Emperor,  asking  for  missionaries.  The  Bulgarian 
school-girls  of  to-day  repeat  the  national  legend  of  their  king, 
Bogoris,  and  that  dreadful  picture  of  the  Last  Judgment, 
which  Methodius  painted,  and  which  was  such  an  awe-inspiring 
lesson  to  the  king  that  moved  by  it,  as  well  as  by  the  pestilence 
which  had  wasted  his  nation,  he  begged  to  be  baptized,  and 
compelled  his  people  to  follow  his  example.  This  was  in. 861 ; 
but  it  was  full  ten  years  after,  that  the  Duke  of  Bohemia  be¬ 
came  enlightened  and  invited  Methodius  to  his  capital,  where 
the  same  effects  followed  his  preaching  as  in  other  countries. 
Three  of  the  churches  of  Prague,  it  is  claimed,  were  founded 
by  this  converted  duke,  Borzivoi. 

In  these  later,  progressive  years,  the  names  of  the  brothers 
of  the  ninth  century  have  been  lifted  into  new  honour  and 
reputation.  The  traveller  to  Prague  will  find  quaint  monu¬ 
ments  of  them  in  the  old  Teynkirche,  a  few  feet  from  the 
tomb  of  Tycho  Brahe,  and  he  may  hear  allusions  to  them  in. 
any  Slavic  school  examination  on  the  Danube.  They  were 
canonized  in  1881.  A  thousandth  anniversary  of  the  death. of 
Methodius  was  celebrated  in  Bulgaria  last  year  \  the  ceremonies 
continued  for  two  days  at  Sofia,  and  the  people  aimed  to  plant 
trees  and  establish  Cyril-and-Methodius  circulating  libraries  in 
every  school  district  throughout  Bulgaria. 

Cyril  and  Methodius  used  and  defended  the. vulgar  tongue 
in  the  churches ;  but  they  themselves,  for  political  reasons, 
were  allied  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  and  accepted 
her  gifts  and  honours,  and  the  tenth  century  was.  not  ended 
before  the  Slavonic  liturgy  was  dropped  and  the  Latin  language 
had  usurped  its  place.  Now,  no  more  were  the  sheep  fed.  in 
the  churches,  and  that  long  night  of  ignorance  begun,  which 
called  aloud  for  light  and  a  reformation. 

We  cannot  enter  into  the  long  story  of  how  that  light 
shone  forth  and  that  reformation  was  effected  through  John 
Hus  and  others.  Among  these  were  our  own  spiritual  ancestors 
_ the  ancient  “  Unity  of  the  Brethren,” — who,  amid  sore  perse¬ 
cutions,  faithfully  confessed  Christ  in  Bohemia  for  nearly  two 
hundred  years. 

Nor  can  we  here  tell  of  our  own  present  efforts  to  restore  the 
light  of  the  pure  gospel  to  the  land  of  our  forefathers.  We 
rejoice  that  others  are  working  there,  and  with  such  success  as 
is  recorded  in  the  following  accounts.  _  .  . 

One  of  the  sweet  fruits  of  a  pure  Gospel  in  Austria  to-day  is 
a  girls’  boarding-school,  about  fifty  miles  north  of  Prague,  at 
Krabschitz.  It  was  founded  and  conducted,  until  his  death 
last  year,  by  Pastor  Schubert,  of  the  Reformed  Bohemian 
Church,  a  modern  Methodius  to  his  people.  Other  Gospel 
fruits  are  an  orphanage  in  Southern  Austria,  wholly  supported 
by  a  devotedly  Christian  countess  ;  and  the  Free  Churches  of 
Prague,  Stupitz  and  Tabor,  with  a  membership  of  316.  And 
this  in  Austria,  where  in  1879  it  was  not  permitted  evangelical 
missionaries  to  hold  private  meetings  in  their  own.  houses,  or 
even  to  admit  one  outside  their  own  family  to  join  in  their 
evening  prayers  ! 
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There  is  also  a  Horne  in  the  City  of  Briinn,  where  nine  or 
ten  girls  at  a  time  are  carefully  trained  to  Christian  work,  and 
sent  forth  to  do  if  ’  This  little  nursery  of  the  Church  was 
established  by  an  American  lady,  and,  as  well  as  the  Krabschitz 
school,  received  her  udstinted  help  and  sympathy.  From  her 
death-bed  she  sent  an  appeal  that  the  Krabschitz  school  should 
not  be  left  to  die,  and  her  Christian  sisters  would  have  held 
themselves  base.’y  disloyal  if  they  had  not  hearkened  to  that 
last  appeal  of  their  missionary,  Clara  Gray  Schauffler. 
She  passed  into  the  skies,  leaving  a  name  behind  like  oint¬ 
ment  poured  forth ;  and  Pastor  Schubert  laid  down  his  staff, 
and  saying,  “  I  believe,  I  believe  in  Thee,  O  Lord,”  went  to 
be  forever  in  His  Presence.  But  Krabschitz  has  not  been 
forgotten.  It  is  fostered  by  Christian  hearts  (American  Board), 
and  promises  to  be  for  years  to  come,  what  Mrs.  Schauffler 
called  it,  the  “  Mount  Holyoke”  of  Bohemia. 

Through  that  school,  and  through  such  single-hearted 


A  REMARKABLE  CONVERSION. 

Have  you  a  mind  to  make  a  call  with  a  South  African 
missionary  to-day  ?  Come  along  then ;  it  is  about 
3  p.m.  by  the  sun,  and  I  have  just  put  on  my  coat, — a  sub¬ 
stantial  winter  overcoat,  brought  with  me  from  Europe.  Here 
is  my  hat,  not  the  fashionable  sort  that  English  lads  call  a 
“  chimney-pot,”  and  American  youngsters  term  a  “stove-pipe,” 
but  a  practical  head-covering  of  straw,  much  more  suitable  and 
useful  in  Kafifirland.  Now  my  stick,  and  we  are  ready  to  sally 
forth  from  this  straw-thatched,  one-storied  house,  which  is  my 
happy  home  here  at  Shiloh.  No  need  of  a  plate  on  the  door 
to  tell  who  dwells  here.  True,  I  have  not  been  thirty  years 
and  more  in  South  Africa  like  my  uncle  Br.  Benno  Marx  at 
Wittewater  ;  but  everyone  at  Ebede,  as  the  natives  still  call 
Shiloh,  knows  where  Br.  Ludwig  Marx  lives. 

It  is  a  beautiful  afternoon.  The  sun  is  shining  brightly  in  a 


I'RAGU  E. 


missionaries,  not  a  few  out  of  the  land  of  Huss  have  in  these 
later  days  been  “  called  to  be  saints.”  “When  I  came  to 
meeting  the  first  time  and  heard  a  woman  pray,”  said  a 
Bohemian  woman  to  Mrs  Schauffler,  “  I  said  to  myself,  may 
God  preserve  me  from  ever  trying  to  do  such  a  thing  as  that, 
or  I  have  nothing  to  say.  I  never  had  an  idea  that  people 
could  pray  for  what  they  wanted,  right  out  of  their  hearts. 
But  I  went  to  my  work,  and  all  through  the  week  I  thought 
how  can  I  pray?  and  finally,  the  idea  came  into  my  head,  Til 
ask  for  a  new  heart,  and  as  soon  as  I  thought  that,  and  asked 
for  that,  the  rest  all  came.” 


At  Prague  (the  Bohemian  capital)  a  room  has  been  rented  for  on  e 
year,  by  way  of  trial,  where  a  meeting  will  be  held  by  Br.  Schmidt  on 
eyeiy  last  Sunday  in  the  month.  Such  preaching  has  already  taken 
place.  This  apartment  is  in  the  house  No.  5>  Lindengasse.  So  con¬ 
vinced  is  Br.  Schmidt  of  the  great  importance  of  this  new  step,  that 
he  has  pledged  himself  to  meet  the  expenses  of  this  first  year,  from 
a  fund  for  evangelizing  purposes,  placed  in  his  hands  by  friends. 


cloudless  sky,  but  the  air  is  cool,  and  there  is  a  peaceful  quiet 
all  around  us. 

Here  is  the  house  I  intended  to  call  at.  Rather  a  dilapidated 
hut,  isn’t  it  ?  The  roof  seems  threatening  to  fall  in,  and  the 
back  wall  to  fall  out.  As  it  is,  the  rain  finds  free  access,  but 
the  wall  is  propped  up  by  three  stakes  fixed  slantwise  against 
it.  Well,  and  who  lives  here?  You  shall  see  in  a  minute,  for 
wre  will  enter  the  humble  abode.  Certainly,  the  inside  is  very 
much  better  than  the  outside ;  it  is  scantily  furnished,  it  is 
true,  but  it  is  clean. 

The  only  inmate  is  an  old  man  lying  by  the  fire.  “  Are  you 
asleep,  Antony  ?”  He  rises  and  stands  before  us,  a  Hottentot 
in  a  rusty-grey  coat.  It  is  a  wrinkled  face  which  is  turned  to 
us,  but  the  eyes  that  look  out  of  it  are  true  and  glad  with 
peace  and  happiness  that  come  from  God.  His  earthly 
tabernacle,  whether  we  mean  the  tottering  little  four-cornered 
hut  in  which  he  dwells,  or  the  aged  body  now  getting  feeble 
with  age,  may  look  near  its  end,  but  he  has  a  home  not  made 


THE  MORAVIAN  MISSION 


AMONG  THE 


ESQUIMAUX  IN  ALASKA. 


(A  brief  Report  issued  by  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 

among  the  Heathen .) 


I. 

WHA  T  HAS  BEEN  A  CCOMPLISHED  ? 

The  Mission  in  Alaska  was  inaugurated  about  a  year  and  a  half 
ago.  What  has  been  accomplished  in  this  period  of  time  ? 

i.  The  work  at  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokwim  River,  has  been  fully 
established.  If  we  take  into  consideration  the  circumstances  of  the 
case,  this  result  is  the  Lord’s  doing  and  marvelous  in  our  eyes.  When 
our  Missionaries  went  out  to  Alaska  in  the  Spring  of  1885,  they  relied, 
in  so  far  as  the  building  of  a  Mission  and  School  House  was  concerned, 
wholly  upon  Brother  Hans  Torgersen.  But  before  such  work  could  be 
begun  he  was  suddenly  snatched  from  their  side  and  drowned.  Not 
only  was  this  a  blow  fearful  enough  to  discourage  the  stoutest  heart,  but 
the  Brethren  Weinland  and  Killbuck  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
building  operations  and  ignorant  even  of  the  use  of  the  necessary  tools. 
And  yet  their  hearts  did  not  fail  them.  In  the  name  and  strength  of 
the  Lord  they  stood  fast  and  endured ;  erected  a  Mission  House ; 
and  established  the  Mission. 


2.  The  Missionaries  are  gaining  the  confidence  of  the  natives, 
which  is  a  pre-requisite  of  ultimate  success. 

3.  They  are  slowly  but  surely  making  themselves  acquainted  with 
the  language  of  the  Esquimaux,  in  order  to  preach  to  them  the  glorious 
Gospel  of  the  blessed  God. 

4.  They  have  built  a  School  House  and  opened  a  School  on  the 
first  of  September  last. 

5.  Preparations  have  been  made  for  founding  a  second  Alaskan 
enterprise,  at  Nushagak.  This  place  was  visited  by  Brother  Frank 
Wolff  in  the  course  of  last  Summer ;  and  after  having  had  the  lumber 
prepared  at  San  Francisco  he  succeeded,  although  greatly  pressed  for 
time,  in  putting  up  a  dwelling  for  the  Missionary  party  which  expects, 
if  the  Lord  permit,  to  go  out  early  next  Spring. 

We  therefore  believe  that,  in  the  short  period  of  a  year  and  a  half, 
all  has  been  accomplished  which  could  reasonably  be  expected ;  in  fact, 
in  view  of  the  experiences  of  the  Missionaries  at  Bethel,  more  than  we 
had  a  right  to  expect. 


II. 

WHAT  HAS  THE  WORK  COST ? 

1.  The  exploratory  tour  undertaken  in  1884  by  the  Brethren  Hart¬ 
man  and  Weinland  cost  $1,378.50. 

2.  The  founding  of  the  Mission  at  Bethel,  in  1885,  including  the 
chartering  of  a  vessel  for  transportation,  the  construction  of  a  Mission- 
boat,  supplies  for  one  year,  and  all  other  expenses  in  any  way  created 
by  that  enterprise  cost  $6,568.02. 

3.  Toward  these  amounts — $7,946. 52  in  all — there  were  contributed 
by  churches  and  individuals,  $6,587.56,  and  the  deficiency  of  $1,358.  76 
was  covered  by  a  grant  of  the  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel. 

4.  The  supplies  for  Bethel  and  other  incidental  expenses  connected 
with  that  Mission,  in  the  second  year  of  its  existence,  1886-1887, 
amounted  to  $1,641.75. 


5.  The  preparatory  work  done  at  Nushagak,  including  Brother 
Wolff’s  journey,  cost  $1,941.64. 

6.  Toward  these  amounts — together  $3,583.39 — $2,689.54  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  churches  and  individuals;  $48.31  from  the  sale  of  photo¬ 
graphs;  and  the  deficiency  of  $845.54  was  made  up  by  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen. 

7.  The  expenses  connected  with  the  Nushagak  undertaking  would 
have  been  far  greater,  if  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company  had  not  given 
Brother  Wolff  a  free  passage,  transported  all  the  lumber  and  other  goods 
without  charge,  and  gratuitously  boarded  him  and  the  natives  whom 
he  employed. 


III. 

WHA  T  WILL  THE  ALASKAN  MLSSLON  COST 

LN  FUTURE? 

The  expenses,  this  year,  will  necessarily  be  heavy  in  view  of  the 
founding  of  the  enterprise  at  Nushagak.  More  lumber  is  needed  for 
the  Mission  House,  a  School  House  must  be  built,  and  supplies  for  a 
year  must  be  provided.  To  these  items  are  to  be  added  the  expenses 
of  the  journey  of  the  Missionary  party.  We  estimate  the  whole 
amount  at  about  $2,500  or  $3,000.  Adding  the  cost  of  the  supplies 
for  Bethel  for  another  year,  the  estimate  will  reach  between  $4,000  and 
$5,000,  nearly  double  the  amount  of  contributions  received  last  year. 
We  are  therefore  very  thankful  that  the  United  States  Government  has 
made  a  grant  of  $1,500  to  the  School  at  Bethel.  This  is  a  source  of 
income ,  however ,  upon  which  we  can  not  in  any  wise  depend.  Such 
grants  are  conditioned  by  Congressional  appropriations;  and,  as  is 
well  known,  the  last  Congress  earned  notoriety  by  cutting  down  the 
appropriation  of  $25,000  for  Schools  in  Alaska  to  $15,000,  in  spite  of 
the  earnest  efforts  both  of  the  Agent  of  Education  and  of  the  Governor 
of  Alaska  to  have  the  appropriation  raised  to  $50,000. 

Hence  in  order  to  carry  on  the  Mission  in  Alaska  successfully  we 
must  depend  upon  an  increase  of  contributions  on  the  part  of  our  churches 


and  of  individuals.  After  the  station  at  Nushagak  will  have  been 
established,  we  estimate  the  annual  cost,  for  the  present,  of  each  Mis¬ 
sion  at  about  $1,800.  Therefore  about  $3,600  will  be  needed  every 
year. 

The  enterprise  begun  in  Alaska  hasawkened  so  great  an  interest  and 
so  encouraging  a  liberality  that  we  confidently  believe  our  churches  and 
friends  will  not  grow  weary  in  well  doing,  but  pray  for  its  prosperity, 
fervently  and  effectually,  and  give  toward  its  support,  as  unto  the  Lord. 
Into  His  keeping  we  commit  the  work. 


Bethlehem,  Pa.,  January  1,  1887. 
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BRETHREN  WEINLAND  AND  KILBUCK  WHILE  AT 
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Late  on  Monday  afternoon,  October  11,  1886, 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  reached  Bethlehem.  A 
special  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Directors  of  the 
Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel  among  the 
Heathen  was  immediately  summoned,  and  the 
brethren  met  to  welcome  Brother  Wolff  and  to 
receive  a  brief  oral  report  of  his  work.  From 
rough  notes  taken  during  the  recital,  The  Mora¬ 
vian  is  able  to  present  the  following  imperfect  re¬ 
port,  which  is  subject  to  correction  and  expansion 
when  Brother  Wolff’  is  able  to  write  up  his  diary. 

Bro.  Wolff  spoke  substantially  as  follows  : 

“  I  might  report  at  length  concerning  my 
pleasant  trip  across  the  Continent,  the  many  ac¬ 
quaintances  I  made  by  the  way  and  my  kind 
reception  by  Christian  friends  at  San  Francisco. 
Especially  grateful  do  I  feel  towards  Mr.  Roberts, 
whose  kindness,  begun  in  the  case  of  the  brethren 
Hartmann  and  Weinland,  continues  to  be  faithful 
towards  our  missionaries.  He  was  very  much  in¬ 
terested  in  my  work  and  gave  me  all  possible  en¬ 
couragement.  So  also  did  Mr.  Rohlffs,  the 
president  of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company.  My 
consultation  with  the  latter  gentleman  resulted  in 
my  learning  that  the  Company  did  not  feel  justi¬ 
fied  in  assuming  the  expense  of  erecting  a  school- 
house  at  Nushagak,  as  we  had  partly  expected, 
‘because  the  United  States  Government  had  made 
such  a  large  appropriation  for  education  inAlaska.’ 
Although  I  showed  that  instead  of  $80,000,  the 
appropriation  was  only  $25,000,  and  that  only 
for  one  year,  the  Company  could  not  depart  from 
their  decision,  and,  therefore,  in  compliance  with 
my  instructions  and  greatly  assisted  by  Christian 
friends  in  San  Francisco,  I  set  about  making  the 
necessary  preparations.  Materials  for  the  Mission- 
house  and  school-house  were  gotten  together,  and 
properly  prepared,  as  far  as  it  was  possible  to  do 
so.  Even  the  windows  were  glazed  and  the  doors 
hung  in  their  frames,  so  that  the  work  at  Nusha- 
gak  might  proceed  with  all  possible  rapidity. 

“  Meanwhile,  there  was  delay  and  uncertainty 
with  regard  to  the  sailing  of  the  vessel.  Taught 
by  their  experience  in  former  years  the  Company 
had  decided  not  to  send  a  second  ship  until  the 
first  had  returned  to  San  Francisco.  Owing  to 
the  unusually  severe  Winter  the  first  vessel  had 
been  greatly  delayed.  Sailing  from  San  Francisco 
on  March  28,  1886,  forty-six  days  were  consumed 


this  port,  drifting  into  a  false  pass  and  having  a 
narrow  escape  on  Tuesday,  August  17,  near  the 
Walrus  Islands,  where  the  weather  was  very  foggy. 
Finally  we  sighted  Round  Island  and  sailed 
around  Cape  Constantine,  where  we  encountered  a 
storm  that  lasted  a  day  and  a  half.  We  were  now 
nearing  our  destination.  Soon  we  met  a  native 
pilot  in  his  kajak,  who  guided  us  up  the  bay. 
Progress  was  slow  on  account  of  the  mud  banks 
and  consequent  narrow  channels,  and  before  we 
reached  the  shore  we  were  visited  by  Mr.  John¬ 
son,  the  superintendent  of  the  ‘  cannery.’  Owing 
to  the  shoals  vessels  must  lie  at  anchor  about 
three  miles  from  shore,  and  the  cargo  is  taken  to 
the  main-land  by  lighters. 

“As  before  stated,  I  landed  on  Alaskan  soil  at  5 
o’clock  P.  M.,  on  Saturday,  August  21.  Mr. 
Johnson  immediately  took  me  to  the  boarding¬ 
house,  whose  sign  is  the  ‘  Hungry  Man’s  Home,’ 
where  quarters  were  assigned  me  in  the  room  used 
by  the  superintendent  aud  foremen.  The  room  is 
about  six  by  seven  feet,  and  in  it  there  are  four 
berths !  Immediately  after  a  good  supper — and 
the  meals  at  the  boarding-house  were  a  great  im¬ 
provement  over  those  on  the  ship  where  the  ac¬ 
commodations  were  good  and  the  meals  very  indif¬ 
ferent — I  looked  around  for  a  suitable  place  to 
build  the  Mission-house. 

“  The  ‘cannery’  is  situated  at  the  native  vil¬ 
lage  called  Ivanuluk  (appropriate  name!)  and  is 
three  ‘short  miles’  from  the  village  of  Nushagak 
at  Fort  Alexander.  Beyond  Nushagak  is  the 
village  Yiluk,  while  to  the  north-east  there  is  an- 
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by  the  voyage,  nearly  a  month  elapsing  beforerK* 
they  could  enter  Bristol  Bay.  When  the  fisher¬ 
men  reached  the  shore  the  ice  was  still  fifteen  feet 
thick  in  the  Nushagak  River.  Thus  our  departure 
was  delayed,  and  meanwhile  the  vessel  which  the 
Company  wished  to  engage  was  secured  by  other 
parties,  and  could  not  even  be  bought.  An  at¬ 
tempt  to  charter  a  steamer  also  failed.  Finally, 
the  Compauy  decided  to  send  the  same  schooner 
in  which  the  Brethren  Hartmann  and  Weinland 
returned  from  Nushagak,  in  1884,  the  Sadie  F. 
Caller ,  under  the  command  of  the  same  captain. 

“As  is  usual  in  such  cases,  there  was  a  hurried  de¬ 
parture  after  the  long  delay,  and  I  had  very  short 
notice  to  get  everything  on  board,  as  the  lumber 
was  to  be  packed  first  of  all  the  cargo.  However 
we  succeeded,  and  only  a  few  trifling  bits  of  ma¬ 
terial,  none  of  them  absolutely  essential,  were 
overlooked.  Thus  we  left  San  Francisco  for 
Nushagak  on  July  17,  with  what  proved  to  a  voy¬ 
age  of  thirty-five  days  before  us;  for  it  was  five 
o’clock  in  the  afternoon  of  August  21  that  I  first 
set  foot  on  Alaskan  soil. 

“  The  voyage  itself  was  much  like  all  voyages  in 
sailing  vessels.  Though  the  weather  was  generally 
propitious,  there  were  a  few  rough  days  and  sev¬ 
eral  calms,  with  occasional  head  winds,  especially 
at  Umanak  Pass,  where  a  whole  week  was  con¬ 
sumed  in  progressing  two  hundred  miles  ;  for  we 
reached  the  mouth  of  Umanak  Pass  on  Sunday 
morning,  August  8,  and  arrived  at  Ounalaska  on 
Saturday  morning  following,  August  14.  We 
were  in  several  “  perils  of  the  sea  ”  after  leaving 


other  smaller  village.  Consultation  with  Mr. 
Johnson  and  others,  strenghtened  by  personal  ob¬ 
servation  on  the  spot,  caused  me  to  decide  in 
favor  of  proximity  to  the  ‘  cannery  ’  village  of 
Ivanuluk.  Early  the  next  morning  I  continued 
my  examination,  and  by  six  o’clock  A  M.,  had 
made  my  choice  and  driven  the  first  stake.  The 
spot  chosen  is  on  a  knoll  which  rises  about  as 
gently  as  Market  Street  in  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  to  the 
height  of  about  thirty  feet  above  high  tide.  It 
stands  about  four  hundred  yards  to  the  south-west 
of  the  ‘cannery’  and  about  the  same  distance 
from  the  water’s  edge  on  the  bay  side,  and  about 
two  hundred  yards  directly  back  of  the  village 
towards  Nushagak. 

“The  ground  is  solid,  very  little  being  mossy  or 
spongy  (tundra)  and  the  grass  is  very  good.  The 
tract  is  about  fifty  acres  in  extent.  The  soil  is 
dark  near  the  surface,  growing  lighter  as  you  dig 
deeper ;  and  seems  well  adapted  for  the  sparse 
gardening  of  Arctic  regions.  In  places  near  by 
where  we  dug  for  water  we  found  solid  ice  at  three, 
five  or  eight  feet  below  the  surface.  To  secure 
regular  water  supply,  a  well  must  be  dug  or  a  cis¬ 
tern  built;  for  the  fine  spring  that  is  near  by  is 
too  close  to  the  native  village  to  ensure  cleanliness. 
The  drinking  water  is  generally  brought  by  boat 
from  up  the  river.  As  regards  the  general  location 
I  may  remark  that  it  will  be  reasonably  con¬ 
venient  for  the  Nushagak  children  to  attend  school. 

“  The  captain  had  promised  to  have  all  the  lumber 
on  shore  by  Monday  evening,  August  23,  but  the 
weather  was  against  him  ;  and  it  was  not  until 
Thursday  morning,  August  26,  that  all  was  landed. 
Meanwhile  I  had  the  trenches  prepared  for  the 
foundation-beams,  and  spent  part  of  the  time  in 
building  a  sod  house  to  serve  as  a  home  for  a  cow, 
which  we  hope  wTe  may  be  able  to  take  with  us 
next  Spring.  I  also  made  preparations  for  active 
work  at  house  building.  The  Company  placed  at 
my  disposal  their  carpenter,  their  cooper,  and 
another  man  who  was  handy  at  carpentering, 
that  is,  they  gave  me  what  amounted  to  the 
whole  time  of  three  men  for  eleven  days,  and 
charged  only  the  w7ages  which  they  paid  in  cash, 
namely  $54.86.  In  fact,  I  may  as  well  reca¬ 
pitulate  here  the  active  assistance  rendered  by 
the  Arctic  Fishing  Company.  Though  they  did 
not  feel  moved  to  assume  the  entire  cost  of  build¬ 
ing  the  house,  they  in  the  first  place  made  no 
charge  for  passage-money  or  freight  on  all  the 
lumber  from  San  Francisco  to  Nushagak.  Not 
did  my  return-trip  cost  me  a  cent ;  for  board,  both 
ways,  was  free.  In  the  second  place,  they  charged 
only  the  actual  cash  outlay  for  the  workmen’s 
time  as  reported  above.  In  the  third  place,  they 
not  only  boarded  myself  and  the  workmen,  free 
of  all  expense,  w'hile  at  Nushagak;  but  they  sup¬ 
plied  all  the  native  assistants  with  free  food,  and 

one  must  have  seen  a  native  eat  in  order  to  form 
a  just  idea  of  what  this  item  would  amount  to  ! 
Besides  all  this  was  the  constant  kindness,  which 
can  not  be  reckoned  in  dollars  and  cents.  The 
Church  certainly  owes  the  Company  hearty  thanks 
for  what  it  has  done. 

“  While  the  lumber  was  unloading,  I  had  to  find 


ways  and  means  for  transporting  it' to  the  build¬ 
ing-site,  some  four  hundred  yards  up  a  hillside. 
When  the  first  load  came  ashore  I  went  to  the 
‘China  boss’  of  the  eighty  Chinese  who  were 
employed  by  the  Company  and  of  whom  only 
twelve  were  then  at  work,  and  contracted  writh 
him  for  the  transportation  of  some  70,000  feet  of 
lumber  and  boards  and  20,000  shingles.  By  ad¬ 
vice  of  the  Superintendent  I  offered  them  $15  for 
the  job  ;  but  the  ‘  boss  ’  wanted  $25,  and  finally 
we  compromised  on  $23.  In  the  evening,  how¬ 
ever,  they  struck  for  higher  wages,  demanding  $10 
additional.  After  some  consultation  I  determined 
to  accede  to  the  demand  as  they  had  me  at  a  dis¬ 
advantage,  and  the  ‘boss’  went  back  to  the 
‘China  house’  and  I  went  to  bed.  Almost  im¬ 
mediately  the  ‘  boss  ’  returned  with  new  terms, 
demanding  $1  per  day  and  board.  To  this  de¬ 
mand  I  could  not  yield,  and  the  ‘boss’  left  me, 
remarking  ‘  Chinamen  no  good  anyhow,’  with 
which  remark  I  could  not  help  coinciding.  As 
they  did  not  claim  any  wages  for  the  little  they 
had  done,  I  was  spared  the  necessity  of  pleading 
their  breach  of  contract. 

“  Early  next  morning  I  got  one  of  the  fishermen 
to  go  with  me  to  the  ‘  men’s  sweat  house  ’  (Hotel 
Kashima)  to  endeavor  to  get  the  assistance  of  the 
natives.  [The  reporter’s  notes  fail  to  give  an  ade¬ 
quate  account  of  these  ‘interiors.’]  With  great 
difficulty  we  awakened  the  men  from  the  deep 
slumber  into  which  they  continually  relapsed,  and 
we  succeeded  in  getting  only  two  men.  Then  we 
tried  our  fortune  at  the  private  residences,  until 
we  secured  six  men,  in  all,  who  promised  to  work 
all  day.  They  agreed  to  work  for  dinki  (money) 
and  kiki  (food).  The  usual  rate  of  wages  is  forty 
cents  a  day  and  board  for  an  able-bodied  man,  and 
twenty-five  cents  and  board  for  boys.  I  paid  fifty 
cents  a  day,  not  because  I  wished  to  disorganize 
the  labor  market,  but  because  I  did  not  have  any 
small  change  and  could  not  get  it  in  sufficient 
quantity.  As  before  stated,  the  company  gave  the 
workmen  their  meals,  free  of  expense,  after  the 
fishermen  had  eaten. 

“  When  evening  came  and  I  wras  at  work  sorting 
out  the  lumber,  which  had  been  stowed  as  most 
convenient  in  the  vessel’s  hold  though  all  had 
been  sorted  and  marked  in  San  Francisco,  I 
noticed  that  the  natives  did  not  leave  the  spot  but 
were  evidently  waiting  for  something  or  other. 
On  inquiry  I  learned  from  the  fishermen  that  the 
natives  were  waiting  for  their  wages ;  for  they  do 
not  readily  engage  themselves  for  more  than  a  day 
at  a  time  and  expect  their  w'ages  at  night.  So  I 
paid  them  off;  and  every  day  I  had  to  hire  my 
native  laborers  anew,  and  to  pay  them  every 
night.  I  noticed  a  very  human  tendency  in  some 
wbo  when  they  received  their  wages  would  post 
off  to  Nushagak  to  spend  it  at  the  store. 

“  The  natives  worked  well.  If  the  work  lagged 
I  had  only  to  shout  ‘  Hip,  hip,  hurrah !’  and 
things  wrent  more  briskly.  It  was  odd  to  see  them 
marching  slowly  and  solemnly  down  the  hill  in 
single  file,  each  with  his  hands  behind  his  back. 
The  tyoon  or  chief  and  his  son  the  consul,  gave  me 
great  assistance  in  the  work.  It  wras  astonishing 
to  see  the  ease  with  which  they  handled  heavy  ! 


burdens.  For  instance,  the  double  window  frames, 
with  sashes  and  glass  complete,  were  boxed  in  with 
rough  boards.  It  would  take  at  least  four  white 
men  and  much  bad  language  to  carry  such  a  bur¬ 
den  four  hundred  yards  up  a  rather  steep  hill ; 
but  two  natives  carried  such  a  case  with  ease. 
Including  the  cost  of  some  poles  and  other  lumber 
that  we  purchased,  the  total  outlay  for  native 
labor  was  $23.80.  That  is,  our  house  was  erected 
at  a  total  cost  of  $78.66,  which  includes  what  we 
paid  the  Company. 

“  Everything  was  now  ready,  and  the  work  made 
j  quick  progress.  And  things  had  to  move  quickly, 

'  for  we  had  only  thirteen  days  to  build  our  house. 
We  did  it,  too,  as  far  as  the  outside  was  concerned, 
closing  everything  tight.  A  few  points  need  at¬ 
tention,  but  the  building  is  storm-proof.  Inside, 
it  is  unfinished,  with  the  exception  of  the  double 

floor ;  but  there  will  at  least  be  a  roof  over  our 
heads  wdien  we  go  out  next  Spring.  The  dimen¬ 
sions  of  the  building  are  24x38x9  feet,  with  a  12- 
feet  addition.  All  the  lumber  for  the  school- 
I  house,  as  well  as  that  for  furnishing  the  dwelling, 
and  the  hardware  and  tools  we  stored  in  the  build- 
ing.  Up  to  the  very  last  the  natives  were  helpful. 

“On  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  September  7  and  8, 
all  the  white  fishermen  went  on  board  the  schooner 
to  sleep.  I  remained  on  shore  finishing  up  minor 
details.  By  four  o’clock  on  Tuesday  afternoon, 
September  7,  all  the  windows  and  the  outside  doors 
were  in  place.  It  is  remarkable  to  note  that  not 
a  pane  of  glas3  was  broken  in  transportation  from 
San  Francisco  and  that  all  the  doors  and  windows 
fitted  exactly.  By  seven  o’clock  all  was  com¬ 
pleted,  but  when  I  tried  to  lock  the  front  door  I 
could  not,  until  I  had  chipped  away  a  piece  ctf 
wood  in  the  mortise-hole.  Then  I  went  to  the 
‘Hungry  Man’s  Home,’  where  I  found  the  stew¬ 
ard  in  tears.  He  had,  however,  saved  some  sup¬ 
per  for  me.  Afterwards,  another  man  ate  his 
supper,  and  then  it  was  the  turn  of  the  two  natives 
who  had  helped  me  to  clean  and  oil  my  tools  and 
put  things  in  final  order.  They  ate  enough  ;  but 
when  I  reminded  one  of  them  that  it  was  the  last 
time  that  he  would  get  such  a  meal  until  the 
schooner  came  next  year,  he  ate  another  hearty 
meal.  Tuesday  night  I  slept  alone  in  the  house, 
and  I  was  very  lonesome ;  tor  all  the  others  were 
on  board  the  ship. 

“On  Wednesday  morning  I  locked  up  the  house, 
with  all  our  property,  leaving  it  in  charge  of  the 
native  chief  and  the  care-taker  of  the  Arctic 
Fishing  Company  and  went  on  board.  I  found 
the  natives  to  be  very  honest;  they  would  not 
take  even  a  small  piece  of  board  without  asking 
permission.  I  believe  we  shall  find  everything 
safe  and  in  good  order  when  we  go  out  in  Spring. 
Our  intercourse  with  the  natives  was  chiefly  by 
signs  ;  but  they  have  already  learned  the  English 
words  ‘  by  and  bye,’  and  one  of  them  knew  what 
a  cow  was,  and  illustrated  the  process  of  milking 
and  drinking  the  milk.  By  signs  I  told  them 
that  we  would  come  again  and  begin  a  school. 

“Our  trip  back  was  more  expeditious.  Embark¬ 
ing  on  Wednesday,  September  8,  contrary  winds 
detained  us  at  our  anchorage.  On  Thursday  we 


drifted  about  ten  miles  with  the  tide  and  anchored 
at  six  o’clock  P.M.,  when  I  went  ashore  with  sev¬ 
eral  of  the  fishermen  and  hunted  ducks.  The  next 
morning  there  was  a  fair  wind,  and  we  soon  dis¬ 
missed  the  pilot  in  his  kajak  and  were  off.  Our 
schooner,  the  Sadie  F.  Caller ,  set  sail  in  company 
with  the  Myers,  and  we  were  in  sight  of  each  other 
through  Behring  Sea.  On  Sunday  we  were  in 
the  Umanak  Pass  where  headwinds  and  rough 
seas  and  fog  delayed  us  ;  and  at  times  the  vessels 
were  so  close  that  we  could  talk  to  each  other.  After 
beating  through  the  pass  by  Tuesday  night,  we 
had  two  thousand  miles  to  sail  to  San  Francisco, 
and  though  the  vessels  parted  company,  we  both  got 
to  port  on  Monday,  September  27,  though  we  did 
not  land  until  Tuesday  morning,  seventeen  days 
from  Nushagak.  It  may  interest  some  to  know 
that  including  the  crew  there  were  25  v7hite  men 
and  ninety  Chinamen  on  board  the  schooner,  and 
that  the  cargo  embraced  11,000  cases  of  salmon 
(4  dozen  cans  to  the  case)  and  200  bbls.  of  salted 
salmon.  The  other  vessel  had  6,000  cases.  And 
it  was  a  very  poor  year  for  salmon. 

“  It  was  impossible  for  either  Brother  Weinland 
or  Brother  Kilbuck  to  visit  Nushagak,  but  they 
sent  a  messenger  with  letters  to  welcome  me. 
Parts  of  these  letters  may  be  communicated  at  a 
later  date.  It  will  be  interesting  to  many  to 
learn  that  a  daughter  was  born  to  Brother  and 
Sister  Kilbuck  on  July  15. 

“A  week  was  spent  by  me  in  San  Francisco, 
visiting  friends  of  the  Lord’s  cause. 

“  To  the  Lord  be  glory  and  praise !  ” 
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Leaves  from  Bro.  Wolff’s  Diary. 
January  12,  1887.] 

IN  SAN  FRANCISCO. 

In  the  afternoon  I  called  at  the  office  of  Mr.  C. 
C.  Rohlffs,  who  is  the  President  of  the  Arctic  Pack¬ 
ing  Company.  He  knew  of  my  coming  and  was 
glad  to  see  me.  After  speaking  awhile  about 
Nushagak,  Alaska,  and  their  business  there,  we 
spoke  of  our  proposed  Mission.  Mr.  Rohlffs  was 
very  much  in  favor  of  the  Mission  and  promised 
to  assist  us  in  various  ways.  With  regard  to  the 
time  when  the  next  vessel  to  Nushagak  would 
sail,  he  said  he  could  not  tell ;  that  they  had  hoped 
to  send  it  some  time  in  June.  They  sent  a  vessel 
up  to  Nushagak  the  28th  of  March,  which  was  to 
return  immediately.  They  expected  her  back 
about  the  1st  of  June,  and  as  soon  as  possible  after 
she  returned  they  would  send  their  second  vessel. 


Some  time  later  a  vessel  came  from  Cook’s  In¬ 
let,  which  brought  the  news  that  the  last  Winter 
in  Northern  Alaska  had  been  very  severe,  the  ice 
being  very  thick.  I  was  obliged,  therefore,  to 
wait  patiently  until  the  29th,  when  the  long- 
looked-for  vessel  from  Nushagak  floated  quietly 
into  the  bay. 

The  Captain  reported  the  experiences  of  their 
trip  thither  and  back  as  follows :  Going,  they  had 
29  fishermen  and  80  Chinamen  aboard,  and  the 
vessel  was  loaded  down  with  provisions,  lumber, 
and  other  materials  for  fishing.  When  they  were 
out  at  sea  two  weeks  they  were  greatly  surprised 
one  day  to  find  from  four  to  five  feet  of  water  in 
the  hold  of  the  ship.  The  pumps  were  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  and  the  Chinamen  were  put  in  order  with 
buckets,  and  all  worked  hard  for  a  long  time. 
Finally  it  was  discovered  that  the  kingbolt  of  the 
center-board  had  worked  out,  where  the  water 
was  now  coming  in,  and  they  had  a  hard  time  to 
get  the  leak  stopped,  as  the  vessel  was  so  well 
packed  with  freight  that  it  was  only  with  difficulty 
that  they  could  get  at  the  leak.  The  voyage  from 
San  Francisco  to  Bristol  Bay  lasted  forty- six  days. 

When  they  were  on  Behring  Sea  and  neared  Bristol 
Bay,  they  found  that  the  ice  was  not  yet  broken 
in  the  bay  and  on  the  river ;  so  they  had  to  wait  | 
there  nearly  a  month  before  they  could  get  to 
Nushagak  with  their  vessel.  In  previous  years 
the  vessels  went  to  these  different  places  in  North¬ 
western  Alaska,  and  generally  found  the  waters 
open.  The  Captain  and  the  fishermen  were  greatly 
surprised  that  the  vessel  was  not  crushed  to  pieces 
by  the  ice,  for  when  the  ice  began  to  break  up  it 
came  down  in  great  masses,  and  very  thick.  The 
vessel  was  several  times  completely  hemmed  in  by 
cakes  of  ice.  Some  of  the  ice  which  was  washed 
ashore  in  the  bay  was  found  to  be  fifteen  feet  thick, 
and  much  of  the  ice  coming  down  from  the  Nusha¬ 
gak  River  was  about  eight  feet  thick.  The  report 
in  general  was  that  the  last  Winter  in  Alaska  was 
an  unusually  hard  one.  It  took  only  seventeen 
days  for  this  vessel  to  make  her  return  trip  to 
San  Francisco,  there  being  no  trade-winds  to  con¬ 
tend  with. 

After  the  return  of  this  vessel  there  was  con¬ 
siderable  delay  before  a  suitable  ship  could  be 
found  ready  to  be  chartered.  Finally,  on  the  4th 
of  July,  the  Sadie  F.  Caller  lay  ready  at  the  dock 
to  receive  our  lumber  and  such  freight  as  was 
ready  to  go  to  Nushagak. 

My  delay  of  two  months  at  San  Francisco 
proved  a  very  pleasant  one,  for  which  I  am  espe¬ 
cially  indebted  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  Roberts 


Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  P.  Hopkins  and  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Ewer ;  also  to  Miss  Maria  Harbaugh  (who  was 
for  many  years  nurse  at  the  Young  Ladies’  Semi¬ 
nary  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.),  together  with  her  brother 
and  aged  mother.  These  last-mentioned,  as  well 
as  Mrs.  Hopkins,  are  Moravians. 

Mr.  James  Roberts  is  a  very  active  member  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church.  He  also  formed  the 
acquaintance  of  our  missionaries  who  went  up  to 
Alaska  last  year,  and  assisted  them  very  much  in 
making  their  purchases  in  San  Francisco.  He  is 
an  active  missionary  at  home,  becomes  acquainted  \ 
with  a  great  many  ministers  at  home  as  well  as 
with  many  missionaries  who  cross  the  ocean  to  go 
to  foreign  heathen  lands.  I  was  always  welcome 
at  his  office,  and  especially  so  when  I  needed  ad¬ 
vice  or  help  in  anything.  When  I  set  out  to 
make  my  purchases  he  often  went  with  me  and 
introduced  me  to  Christian  business  men,  explain¬ 
ing  to  them  the  cause  for  which  I  wanted  to  buy, 
which  often  made  a  great  difference  in  the  prices 
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account  of  the  extreme  cold  weather,  I  was  ad¬ 
vised  to  make  the  buildings  only  one  story  high. 
This,  of  course,  necessitated  more  ground-room 
and  roof.  The  size  of  the  school-house  is  16x22x9, 
a  plain  building,  with  one  door  and.  four  windows. 
The  dwelling  is  24x38x9,  with  an  addition  of 


12x12  for  the  store-room.  The  divisions  of  the 
house  are  a  kitchen  and  pantry,  two  bed-rooms,  a 
sitting-room  and  a  study.  For  chimneys  we  took 
the  terra-cotta  pipe  specially  made  for  this  pur¬ 
pose,  and  surrounded  by  a  zinc  pipe  to  make  it 
fire-proof.  This  was  the  easiest  way  of  making 
the  chimneys,  as  there  are  no  stones  or  brick  and 
lime  to  be  had.  The  house  is  made  of  a  “  balloon 
frame.”  First,  on  the  outside  of  the  studding  is  put 
a  tongue-and-grooved  pine  flooring,  No.  2.  Over 
the  outside  of  this  is  put  asphaltum  paper,  and 
onto  this  is  put  the  shiplap,  or  “  rustic”  as  it  is 
called.  It  is  an  inch  board,  grooved  so  as  to  make 
the  boards  lap  over  each  other,  taking  the  place  of 
our  “siding”  here  in  the  East.  These  outside 
boards  are  California  redwood,  which  does  not  de¬ 
cay  very  easily,  and  does  not  shrink  sideways,  but 
has  the  peculiarity  of  shrinking  a  little  endways. 
On  the  inside  of  the  house  there  is  put,  first,  on 
the  studding  a  resin-faced  paper  especially  adapted 
to  keep  out  dampness.  Next  to  this,  there  is  again 
put  tongue-and-grooved  pine  flooring,  No.  2.  The 
ceiling  is  made  of  narrow  redwood  boards.  These 
board  walls  are  covered  with  some  light  muslin 
lining,  only  fastened  at  the  top  and  bottom,  then 
wet  with  some  solution  to  make  it  shrink  ;  and 
then,  when  stretched  as  tight  as  possible,  the  wall¬ 
paper  is  pasted  on.  Our  object  was  to  make  the 
walls  and  floor  air-tight.  So  strips  were  nailed 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  lower  joist,  and  a  drop- 
floor  put  in,  which  I  covered  with  dry  sand  about 
an  inch  or  so  deep,  that  will  not  allow  the  air  to 
come  through.  The  floor  itself  is  double,  with 
asphaltum  paper  between.  The  roof  is  of  “  third- 
pitch”  roof-boards,  laid  close,  with  asphaltum  paper 
over  them,  covered  with  good  redwood  shingles. 
The  doors  and  window-sashes  I  had  made  to  order 
at  a  factory  in  San  Francisco.  Mr.  James  Roberts 
recommended  to  me  a  carpenter,  whom  I  found  to 
be  a  good  and  reliable  man,  who  went  with  me  to 
the  factory  and  helped  me  to  order  what  I  wanted 
and  to  find  good  and  well-seasoned  lumber.  The 
frames  for  the  windows  and  doors  were  also  made 
here,  and  then  were  fitted  and  hung  in  their 
frames,  with  locks  on  and  everything  completely 
finished  before  they  left  the  factory,  the  outside 
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EN  ROUTE  FOR  NUSHAGAK. 

Everything  was  ready  and  waiting,  when  on  the 
14th  of  July  I  received  notice  to  get  all  aboard 
the  ship  as  soon  as  possible.  By  Friday  noon, 
July  16, 1  had  everything  aboard  the  vessel  which 
I  wanted  to  take  with  me  to  Nushagak.  I  was 
very  busy  towards  the  last,  as  I  did  not  pay  any 
of  my  bills  till  everything  was  safely  delivered  on 
the  vessel. 

Bidding  my  friends  at  San  Francisco  and  Ala¬ 
meda  good-bye,  I  went  aboard  the  vessel  on  Satur¬ 
day  morning  at  11  o’clock  and  began,  in  the  name 
of  the  Lord,  my  long  voyage  to  Nushagak,  Alaska. 
In  the  afternoon  at  3  o’clock  we  were  towed  out 
to  sea.  At  5  o’clock  the  tug-boat  left  us  to  take 
care  of  ourselves.  While  were  going  through 
the  bay  and  the  Golden  Gate  there  was  a  heavy 
breeze  ;  but  when  we  were  fairly  out  at  sea  there 
was  but  very  little  breeze,  and  our  sails  were  soon 
all  set.  Owing  to  the  contrary  wind,  however, 
we  were  obliged  to  sail  south-west  instead  of  north¬ 
west.  In  the  evening  it  grew  very  misty,  and  as 
we  were  still  near  land  where  steamers  and  vessels 
are  constantly  passing  in  and  out  to  the  city,  one 
of  the  sailors  had  to  stand  on  the  bow  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  and  blow  the  horn.  I  was  determined  not  to 
get  sea-sick  if  I  could  help  it,  so  I  sat  down  with 
the  rest  and  ate  a  pretty  hearty  supper,  and  re¬ 
tired  about  10  o’clock.  It  was  a  strange  feeling 
which  took  possession  of  me  as  I  realized  for  the 
first  time  I  was  out  upon  the  ocean. 

Our  vessel,  the  Sadie  F.  Caller,  was  a  three- 
masted  schooner,  131  feet  long,  32  feet  wide,  and 
with  15  feet  depth  in  the  hold.  Her  masts  were 
all  the  same  height,  about  135  feet.  She  carried 
about  650  tons.  The  Captain  in  charge  of  the 
vessel  was  L.  P.  Larsen,  who  had  with  him  eight 
men  as  sailors.  Captain  Larsen  had  been  to 
Nushagak,  Alaska,  with  this  same  vessel  two 
years  ago. 

Sunday,  July  18  (first  day,  70  miles).  This 
morning,  when  I  went  on  deck,  I  found  we  were 
not  sailing  very  fast  and  it  was  foggy.  When  the 
breakfast-bell  rang  I  went  down,  but  found  it  hard 
work  to  eat,  as  I  began  to  feel  somewhat  dizzy  and 
sick.  The  vessel  was  tossed  only  by  an  occasional 
deep-rolling  wave.  When  dinner-time  came  I  did 
not  care  for  anything  to  eat.  We  had  sailed  7  5 
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miles  since  we  started — we  counted  our  days  from 
noon  to  noon.  I  stayed  on  deck  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  three  or  four  vessels 
at  a  great  distance.  The  beginning  of  our  long 
voyage  was  very  slowr,  and  as  I  wras  feeling  some¬ 
what  sick  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  we  would 
never  get  over  the  great  distance  before  us.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
dear  friends  at  home  who  were  able  to  go  to 
church  and  attend  the  various  services  during  the 
day.  As  sea-sickness  was  mastering  me,  I  lacked 
the  energy  to  read  or  do  anything  else.  The  even¬ 
ing  again  brought  a  heavy  mist. 

July  1 9  (second  day,  22  miles).  Rested  pretty 
w7ell  during  the  night,  but  felt  sick  when  I  got  up 
this  morning.  I  felt  best  when  lying  down,  so  I 
remained  in  that  position  almost  all  day.  The 
Captain  told  me  early  in  the  morning  if  I  would 
come  on  deck  I  could  see  some  rocks.  We  passed 
quite  near  some  rocks  standing  high  out  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  still  very  misty  and  calm.  When 
the  Captain  made  his  observations  and  reckonings 
we  found  that  we  had  only  sailed  22  miles  in  the 
last  24  hours.  There  was  still  no  breeze,  and  the 
vessel  was  rolled  by  an  occasional  deep  wave,  just 
making  enough  motion  to  keep  up  my  sea-sickness. 

July  20  (third  day,  27  miles).  After  taking  a 
little  breakfast  I  went  on  deck  and  remained  there 
most  of  the  time,  because  I  felt  best  in  the  open 
air.  Amused  myself  a  while  by  feeding  some 
large  birds  which  were  always  following  the  ves¬ 
sel.  The  sailors  called  them  “goonies.”  The  fog 
began  to  disappear  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  strong 
breeze  arose  from  the  north-west,  which  made  me 
feel  better.  The  observations  showed  that  we  had 
only  made  27  miles  since  yesterday  nocn.  This 
afternoon,  however,  we  made  7,  8,  and  9  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  breeze  was  steady,  the  vessel  inclin¬ 
ing  to  one  side,  but  sliding  along  fast. 

July  21  (fourth  day,  179  miles).  The  vessel, 
under  a  stiff  breeze,  made  good  headway  all  night 
and  all  day  to-day.  There  was  no  fog,  but  some 
clouds.  The  observations  showed  that  we  had 
sailed  179  miles  in  the  last  24  hours,  in  the  north¬ 
west  direction.  We  all  felt  greatly  encouraged, 
and  I  began  to  figure  out  how  soon  we  would  get 
to  Alaska  at  this  rate,  although  the  Captain  told 
me  afterwards  I  might  be  greatly  mistaken  in  my 
figuring.  Felt  much  better  to-day  and  could  read 
a  little,  and  walked  on  deck  a  great  deal.  The 
sailors  greased  the  high  masts  from  the  very  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  the  strong  wind,  with 
the  vessel  swinging  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
waves  sometimes  splashing  clear  over  the  deck. 
It  looked  very  dangerous  to  me,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  think  so ;  they  felt  as  easy  about  it  as  any 


man  working  on  dry  land. 

July  22  (fifth  day,  158  miles).  The  vessel  was 
still  moving  along  at  a  good  speed  this  morning, 
and  continued  so  throughout  the  day.  The  obser¬ 
vations  showed  that  we  had  sailed  158  miles.  In 
the  evening  the  Captain  showed  me  some  curiosi¬ 
ties  which  he  had  collected  when  at  Nushagak 
two  years  ago.  Among  these  were  a  spear, 
watch-chain,  snuff-box,  ink-well,  buttons,  etc., 
which  proved  to  me  that  the  natives  were  quite 
ingenious,  and  encouraged  me  to  believe  that 
something  could  be  done  to  improve  their. destitute 
condition.  He  also  told  me  about  the  Company’s 
fishing  place  and  the  kind  of  fish,  of  which  the 
king  salmon  is  the  largest  and  best,  often  weigh¬ 
ing  fifty  pounds  and  more. 

July  23  (sixth  day,  108  miles).  We  had  a  good 
wind  all  night  till  4  o’clock  this  morning ;  then 
came  a  calm,  and  we  only  moved  at  certain  inter¬ 
vals,  when  occasional  puffs  of  wind  arose. 

July  24  (seventh  day,  54  miles).  This  morning 
there  was  very  little  breeze.  Between  8  and  9 
A.M.  there  was  a  large  shark  near  the  stern  of 
the  vessel.  He  occasionally  frightened  the  goonies. 
The  steward  saw  him  first,  and  he  quickly  got  a 
piece  of  chain  about  4  feet  long,  with  a  hook, 
which  he  fastened  to  a  long  rope.  Having  baited 
it  with  a  piece  of  meat,  he  let  it  over  the  stern  of 
the  vessel.  The  shark,  however,  left  the  vessel 
and  was  quite  a  distance  behind  us.  The  steward, 
having  his  duties  to  attend  to,  laid  the  hook  aside. 
I  watched  the  shark  for  some  time,  and  when  he 
came  near  the  vessel  again  I  put  out  the  bait.  He 
came  and.  took  a  good  look  at  the  chain,  and  after 
biting  into  it  and  giving  it  a  good  pull  he  let  go, 
and  soon  followed  the  bait  and  took  the  hook. 
When  he  was  about  to  swallow  it  I  gave  it  a  good 
pull  and  ran  the  hook  fast  into  his  mouth.  It 
took  four  men  to  pull  him  on  board  ship.  He 
measured  9  feet  and  had  fins  2  feet  long.  The 
steward  killed  him  and  fed  portions  of  him  to  the 
goonies. 

Spent  part  of  the  day  down  in  the  hold  on  the 
“  between-decks,”  beginning  to  fix  up  my  tools  for 
use.  Made  a  case  for  the  whetstone.  The  sunset 
this  evening  was  very  pleasant. 

July  25  (eighth  day,  80  miles).  This  was  a 
most  beautiful  day,  the  vessel  moving  about  three 
knots  an  hour.  In  the  morning  I  looked  over 
some  papers  and  gave  them  to  the  Captain  and 
sailors  to  read  when  they  were  at  leisure ;  but  they 
seldom  seem  to  have  any  leisure,  as  they  w’ere 
always  busy  at  something,  on  Sundays  as  well  as 
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Made  two  trestles  to-day. 

July  31  (fourteenth  day,  124  miles). 
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Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

The  Alaska  Mission. — A  brief  report  of  this 
Mission  has  been  issued  by  the  Society  for  Propa¬ 
gating  the  Gospel.  Copies  of  this  report  will  be 
sent  to  all  our  ministers  and  we  request  them  to 
distribute  it  among  the  members  of  their  churches. 
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arrived  at  nushagak. 

Avgust  8  (twenty-second  day,  66  miles).  The 
captain  said  last  night  we  should  be  able  to  see 
land  by  morning;  so  I  got  up  earlier  than  usual. 
Sure  enough,  the  first  thing  I  saw  when  I  reached 
the  deck  was  the  volcano  Shishaldin,  8,953  feet 
high,  and  also  two  other  mountain  peaks  to  the 
right  of  it.  They  were  nearly  one  hundred  miles 
distant.  We  were  sailing  very  slow  all  the  day. 
In  the  afternoon  a  number  of  other  mountains  on 
the  islands  which  we  were  now  nearing,  made 
their  appearance.  These  high  mountains  were 
covered  with  snow,  and  the  volcano  sent  forth 
volumes  of  smoke.  It  made  me  feel  quite  cheer¬ 
ful  to  see  land  again,  after  being  three  weeks  out 
of  its  sight. 

August  9  (twenty-third  day,  25  miles).  We 
were  now  near  Ounimak  Pass,  through  which  we 
were  to  pass  from  the  Pacific  Ocean  over  into 
Behring  Sea.  We  could  not  do  any  sailing  to-day, 
as  it  was  calm  ;  so  we  spent  our  time  catching  cod 
fish  in  fifty  fathoms  of  water,  and  had  cod-fish 
tongue  for  breakfast.  It  was  a  clear  and  warm 
day, and  the  surrounding  islands  and  high  moun¬ 
tains  were  a  grand  sight  to  behold,  especially  at 
sunset. 

August  10  (twenty-fourth  day,  15  miles).  To-day 
we  had  head-wind,  and  gradually  beat  our  way  up 
to  the  Pass.  About  10  o’clock  in  the  morning, 
however,  a  heavy  fog  set  in,  so  that  we  could  see 
but  a  very  short  distance  from  the  vessel.  We 
were  now  in  great  danger  of  running  into  the 
small  islands  lying  in  the  Pass.  At  12  o’clock  we 
were  so  near  one  of  them  that  we  could  hear  the 
waters  break  on  the  rocks  quite  plainly.  So  the 
captain  allowed  the  vessel  to  drift,  although  we 
did  not  know  which  way  the  current  was  flowing. 
These  were  very  anxious  hours  for  us,  and  we  felt 
thankful  to  the  Lord  when  we  found  that  the  cur¬ 


rent  had  taken  us  away  from  the  islands. 

August  11  (twenty-fifth  day,  25  miles).  This 
morning  we  found  that  the  vessel  had  drifted 
quite  a  way  out  of  the  Pass  again.  The  fog  dis¬ 
appeared  about  8.30.  We  again  made  an  effort 
to  beat  through,  and  had  passed  the  most  danger¬ 
ous  places  when  in  the  afternoon  a  heavy  fog 
again  settled  upon  us.  Our  progress  was  very 
slow,  as  we  were  having  head- winds  all  the  time. 
This  kind  of  sailing  in  the  fog  is  similar  to  a  man 
walking  blind-folded. 

August  12  (twenty-sixth  day,  25  miles)  We 
were  now  bound  for  Ounalaska,  but  having  head¬ 
wind  we  sailed  for  some  distance  out  into  Behring 
Sea,  in  hopes  of  getting  near  Ounalaska  Bay  on 
our  return.  But  just  as  we  had  tacked  ship 

the  wind  changed  and  cut  us  off,  and  we  returned 
the  same  way  we  had  come,  finding  ourselves 
ather  away  from  Ounalaska  in  the  evening  than 
we  were  in  the  morning.  The  sea  became  quite 
vvi  d  from  the  heavy  wind,  and  I  began  to  feel  the 
old  enemy,  sea-sickness,  again. 

August  13  (twenty-seventh  day,  30  miles).  The 
wind  had  not  yet  changed  this  morning,  and  so 
we  beat  from  side  to  side,  and  sailed  hundreds  of 
miles  in  this  way  in  order  to  make  a  little  pro¬ 
gress  nearer  our  destination.  We  had  a  wild  roll¬ 
ing  sea  all  day,  and  I  was  sick  most  of  the  time. 

August  14  (twenty-eighth  day,  20  miles).  The 
captain  was  up  all  night,  and  this  morning  he  told 
me  we  were  entering  Ounalaska  Bay,  so  I  got  up 
and  finished  my  letters,  which  I  wanted  to  mail  at 
Ounalaska.  I  ate  but  very  little  breakfast,  and  at 
8.30  we  were  ready  to  leave  the  vessel  and  go  the 
rest  of  the  way,  about  eight  miles,  in  a  small  boat 
which  was  already  lowered.  The  captain  and  I, 
with  two  sailors  to  row,  set  out  for  Ounalaska! 

It  was  calm  and  clear,  and  a  most  beautiful  morn- 
ing.  -The  mountains  around  Ounalaska  are  a 
magnificent  sight,  which  can  not  be  described. 
One  high  bluff  out-reaches  the  other,  with  deep 
ravines,  covered  with  a  beautiful  green  grass,  and 
moss,  and  an  abundance  of  wild  flowers.  The 
tops  of  the  highest  mountains  are  white  with  snow. 
Little  streams  coming  down  the  mountains  form¬ 
ing  beautiful  cascades  near  the  bottom  of  the 
slope,  where  they  plunge  into  the  sea  below. 

A  great  many  birds  are  seen  here,  white  and 
black,  with  red  feet  and  red  bills,  white  and  black 
winged,  some  quite  large  and  others  very  small. 

Our  sailors  pulled  faithfully  at  the  oars,  the 
perspiration  rolling  down  their  cheeks.  The  little 
boat  went  up  and  down,  over  the  quiet,  deep  roll¬ 
ing  waves,  and  when  we  got  near  the  island  lying 
light  ahead  in  the  Bay,  there  all  of  a  sudden  ap¬ 
peared  five  large  whales,  quite  near  our  boat,  the 
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miles  since  we  started — we  counted  our  days  from 
noon  to  noon.  I  stayed  on  deck  as  much  as  possi¬ 
ble.  In  the  afternoon  we  saw  three  or  four  vessels 
at  a  great  distance.  The  beginning  of  our  long 
voyage  was  very  slow,  and  as  I  was  feeling  some¬ 
what  sick  it  seemed  to  me  as  though  we  would 
never  get  over  the  great  distance  before  us.  It 
was  Sunday,  and  I  could  not  help  thinking  of  the 
dear  friends  at  home  who  were  able  to  go  to 
church  and  attend  the  various  services  during  the 
day.  As  sea-sickness  was  mastering  me,  I  lacked 
the  energy  to  read  or  do  anything  else.  The  even¬ 
ing  again  brought  a  heavy  mist. 

July  19  (second  day,  22  miles).  Rested  pretty 
well  during  the  night,  but  felt  sick  when  I  got  up 
this  morning.  I  felt  best  when  lying  down,  so  I 
remained  in  that  position  almost  all  day.  The 
Captain  told  me  early  in  the  morning  if  I  would 
come  on  deck  I  could  see  some  rocks.  We  passed 
quite  near  some  rocks  standing  high  out  of  the 
ocean.  It  was  still  very  misty  and  calm.  When 
the  Captain  made  his  observations  and  reckonings 
we  found  that  we  had  only  sailed  22  miles  in  the 
last  24  hours.  There  was  still  no  breeze,  and  the 
vessel  was  rolled  by  an  occasional  deep  wave,  just 
making  enough  motion  to  keep  up  my  sea-sickness. 

July  20  (third  day,  27  miles).  After  taking  a 
little  breakfast  I  went  on  deck  and  remained  there 
most  of  the  time,  because  I  felt  best  in  the  open 
air.  Amused  myself  a  while  by  feeding  some 
large  birds  which  were  always  following  the  ves¬ 
sel.  The  sailors  called  them  “  goonies.”  The  fog 
began  to  disappear  in  the  forenoon,  and  a  strong 
breeze  arose  from  the  north-west,  which  made  me 
feel  better.  The  observations  showed  that  we  had 
only  made  27  miles  since  yesterday  nocn.  This 
afternoon,  however,  we  made  7,  8,  and  9  miles  an 
hour,  and  the  breeze  was  steady,  the  vessel  inclin¬ 
ing  to  one  side,  but  sliding  along  fast. 

July  21  (fourth  day,  179  miles).  The  vessel, 
under  a  stiff  breeze,  made  good  headway  all  night 
and  all  day  to-day.  There  was  no  fog,  but  some 
clouds.  The  observations  showed  that  we  had 
sailed  179  miles  in  the  last  24  hours,  in  the  north¬ 
west  direction.  We  all  felt  greatly  encouraged, 
and  I  began  to  figure  out  how  soon  we  would  get 
to  Alaska  at  this  rate,  although  the  Captain  told 
me  afterwards  I  might  be  greatly  mistaken  in  my 
figuring.  Felt  much  better  to-day  and  could  read 
a  little,  and  walked  on  deck  a  great  deal.  The 
sailors  greased  the  high  masts  from  the  very  top 
to  the  bottom,  in  spite  of  the  strong  wind,  with 
the  vessel  swinging  from  side  to  side,  and  the 
waves  sometimes  splashing  clear  over  the  deck. 
It  looked  very  dangerous  to  me,  but  they  did  not 
seem  to  think  so  ;  they  felt  as  easy  about  it  as  any 
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other  days.  The  evening  was  a  most  beautiful 
one,  the  sunset  glorious. 

July  26  (ninth  day,  82  miles).  This  morning 
there  was  a  delightful  breeze,  growing  stronger  all 
the  time,  and*  we  sailed  9  and  10  knots  an  hour  all 
day  long.  The  white-capped  waves  showed  the 
angry  motion  of  the  water,  and  the  sly  waves 
coming  over  the  deck  gave  me  a  good  wetting 
several  times.  Spent  part  of  the  day  putting  my 
planes  in  order,  and  began  a  frame  for  the  giind- 
stone.  In  the  afternoon  the  motion  of  the  vessel 
became  so  great  that  I  had  to  give  up  all  work. 
So  for  a  pastime  I  stood  and  watched  the  vessel 
contend  with  the  angry  waves. 

July  27  (tenth  day,  144  miles).  The  vessel 
went  in  a  direct  course  all  day  under  a  fair  south¬ 
west  wind,  the  sky  being  overcast  most  of  the 
time.  I  finished  the  frame  for  the  grindstone. 
Had  a  very  good  appetite,  and  felt  as  good  as  I 
possibly  could.  In  the  evening  wTe  were  enveloped 
in  a  very  heavy  fog,  and  a  man  had  to  be  on  the 
lookout  blowing  the  horn. 

July  28  (eleventh  day,  190  miles).  The  wind 
was  fair  and  we  made  good  progress ;  the  sky  was 


overcast. 

July  29  (twelfth  day,  200  miles).  To-day  we 
had  storms  and  rain  almost  all  day,  the  wind  be¬ 
ing  from  the  south-west.  The  vessel  was  gliding 
fast  over  these  blue  waters,  which  was  a  great 
satisfaction  to  me.  No  observation  could  be  taken 
to-day.  The  log  showed  that  we  had  made  200 
knots  the  last  24  hours.  Worked  at  my  tools  and 
put  handles  into  two  axes,  grubbing-hoe,  pick, 
and  adz. 

July  30  (thirteenth  day,  118  miles).  The  rain 
we  had  during  the  night  was  over,  but  a  heavy 
mist  filled  the  air  all  day.  Our  progress  was  slow. 
Made  two  trestles  to-day. 

July  31  (fourteenth  day,  124  miles). 
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nearest  one  being  only  a  few  hundred  yards  off. 
puffing  away  at  a  great  rate,  as  though  they  want¬ 
ed  to  race  with  us.  They  were  all  near  together, 
and  often  blowing  the  water  up  into  the  air  for 
some  time,  they  turned  their  course  slightly  away 
from  us,  and  went  down  together.  We  could  not 
see  Ounalaska  until  we  were  within  a  few  miles 
from  it,  as  it  lies  hid  among  the  mountain’s  cliffs, 
at  a  most  beautiful  little  harbor.  The  houses  are 
small  with  the  roofs  painted  brown.  We  landed 
opposite  to  the  Greek  Church.  A  number  of 
government  officials  and  others  who  were  standing 
on  the  shore,  greeted  us.  The  Revenue  Cutter 
Corwin  was  there,  having  captured  four  vessels, 
three  of  which  wTere  English  and  one  American, 
who  were  catching  seal  in  Behring  Sea.  One  of 
them  had  been  sent  away  to  Sitka,  Alaska,  where 
the  parties  were  to  be  tried.  The  captain  of  our 
vessel  went  with  the  government  officials  to  have 
his  papers  attended  to.  Meanwhile  I  was  taken 
to  the  office  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
where  I  was  introduced  to  their  agent,  Mr.  New¬ 
man,  and  others.  I  was  questioned  concerning 
my  work  at  Nushagak,  etc.  I  inquired  when 
their  steamer,  the  St.  Paul,  would  make  her  first 
trip  from  San  Francisco  to  Ounalaska  next 
Spring.  They  said  she  would  probably  make  her 
first  trip  in  March,  and  a  second  one  in  May. 
The  Dora  will  then  about  the  first  of  June  sail 
for  Nushagak,  from  Ounalaska. 

The  public  school  at  Ounalaska  seems  not  to  be 
flourishing,  all  the  pupils  having  left  except  one. 
The  Greek  priest  is  undoubtedly  at  the  bottom  of 
it,  telling  the  people  that  the  teachers  are  frauds, 
and  as  they  are  not  over-anxious  to  study,  they 
are  easily  persuaded  to  stay  away. 

We  were  ashore  about  three-quarters  of  an 
hour.  On  our  way  back  to  the  vessel,  the  captain 
and  I  landed  on  a  small  island  in  the  Bay,  picked 
some  flowers  and  gathered  some  shells.  The  grass 
on  this  island  was  very  tall. 

It  was  2.30  P.  M.  when  we  got  back  to  the  ves¬ 
sel.  Soon  after  a  breeze  came  up  so  that  we  could 
sail  right  out  of  the  Bay,  and  we  expected  to  get 
clear  of  the  islands  before  night,  but  towards 
evening  a  calm  set  in  again,  and  we  were  left  right 
at  the  head  of  a  small  pass  leading  out  to  the 
Pacific  Ocean,  the  tide  following  out,  and  the  swell 
of  the  ocean  drifting  us  toward  an  island  from 
which  we  were  not  very  far  distant.  The  captain 
had  grown  quite  impatient  and  felt  very  anxious 
for  the  night.  I  retired  while  he  was  watching, 
as  we  were  getting  nearer  and  nearer  the  island. 
When  we  were  almost  in  a  critical  place  a  light 
I  breeze  came  up,  just  enough  to  start  the  vessel 


away  from  the  island,  but  we  kept  on  drifting  out 
through  the  pass,  and  the  captain  feared  by  morn¬ 
ing  we  would  be  out  in  the  Pacific  Ocean  again 
and  would  then  take  us  another  week  again  to 
get  around  in  through  the  Ounimak  Pass.  An¬ 
other  island  lying  ahead  of  us  on  to  which  we 
were  fast  drifting,  when  just  in  due  time  the  Lord 
sent  us  wind,  which  took  us  safely  out  into  Behring 
Sea. 

August  15  (twenty-ninth  day,  30  miles).  It 
took  six  hours’  sailing  to  bring  us  where  we  were 
last  evening  when  we  began  to  drift.  Toward 
noon  the  breeze  became  quite  strong,  and  we  were 
making  good  headway  toward  Nushagak. 

August  16  (thirtieth  day,  178  miles).  We 
made  good  progress  all  night  with  a  fair  wind. 
Toward  noon  it  slacked  up  and  changed  from 
west  to  south-east,  growing  stronger  again  toward 
evening.  Later  in  the  evening  it  turned  cold,  and 
we  had  rain  and  sleet. 

August  17  (thirty-first  day,  131  miles).  This 
morning  it  still  rained,  and  we  had  only  eight 
fathoms  of  water,  we  knew  that  we  were  near 
some  land.  The  atmosphere  being  as  thick  as 
“  mush,”  to  use  the  captain’s  expression,  hindered 
us  from  seeing  anything.  So  he  left  the  vessel 
drift.  It  remained  so  all  day,  and  we  could  do 
nothing  but  catch  cod-fish  as  a  pastime. 

August  18  (thirty-second  day,  60  miles).  By 
this  morning  it  had  cleared  up,  and  we  found  our¬ 
selves  near  the  Walrus  Islands,  and  knew  now 
which  direction  we  should  take  in  order  to  get 
clear  of  Cape  Constantine.  The  wind  being 
strong,  we  soon  rounded  the  Cape,  and  at  3  P.  M. 
the  sails  were  lowered  and  the  anchor  dropped. 
We  were  now  waiting  for  a  native  guide  to  come 
and  pilot  us  up  the  bay.  This  was  the  first  time 
we  anchored  since  we  left  San  Francisco,  and 
thanked  God  that  we  were  now  in  sight  of  Alas¬ 
kan  shores.  The  doctrinal  text  for  to-day  read 
as  follows :  “  Other  sheep  I  have,  which  are  no  t 
of  this  fold  ;  them  also  I  must  bring,  and  they 
shall  hear  my  voice ;  and  there  shall  be  one  fold, 
and  one  Shepherd.”  John  10:  16. 

August  19  (thirty-third  day,  at  anchor).  A 
strong  gale  of  wind  prevailed  all  day  which  blew 
terrific,  and  we  were  glad  and  thankful  that  wre 
lay  safely  anchored  back  of  the  Cape  where  the 
sea  could  not  harm  us. 

August  20  (thirty-fourth  day,  116  miles).  The 
storm  being  over,  we  patiently  waited  for  our  na¬ 
tive  guide,  who  generally  stations  himself  near  the 
Cape  when  a  vessel  is  expected.  He,  however, 
not  making  his  appearance,  the  captain  and  two 
sailors  rowed  ashore  to  find  him.  While  the  cap- 


|  tain  was  returning  to  the  vessel  our  expected  na¬ 
tive  came  from  Yekook,  which  lies  in  the  opposite 
direction,  where  he  had  his  home  and  whence  he 
saw  our  vessel  the  previous  day.  The  captain  and 
the  native  arrived  at  the  vessel  at  the  same  time. 
Anchors  were  at  once  hoisted,  and  as  there  was 
no  wind  we  began  to  drift  up  the  bay  with  the 
tide.  Coming  to  a  certain  place  where  the  water 
was  too  shallow,  we  had  to  anchor  again,  and  wait 
until  the  tide  rose  high  enough  to  let  us  pass  over 
this  shallow  place.  In  the  evening  when  the  tide 
was  done,  we  again  anchored.  About  11  o’clock 
we  were  awakened  by  some  men  from  the  cannery 
of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company,  who  came  aboard 
the  vessel.  They  kept  us  awake  the  remainder  of 
the  night,  telling  us  of  their  success  and  the  work 
that  had  to  be  done  yet  before  we  would  return  to 
San  Francisco. 

August  21  (thirty-fifth  day,  journey’s  end). 
Early  this  morning  we  hoisted  anchor  and  began 
to  drift  up  toward  Nushagak  with  the  tide,  there 
being  no  wind.  But  we  did  not  get  quite  to 
Nushagak  before  the  tide  began  to  ebb,  and  there¬ 
fore  had  to  anchor  again.  At  4  P.  M.  our  vessel 
was  safely  anchored  about  three  miles  out  in  the 
bay  alongside  of  the  Matthew  Turner,  a  vessel  of 
the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  Several  men 
from  the  cannery  came  down  with  small  boats. 
At  5  o’clock  I  safely  landed  at  the  village  of 
Kanulik,  where  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company  have 
their  cannery,  which  is  about  three  miles  from  the 
village  of  Nushagak  or  Fort  Alexander. 

[to  be  continued.] 
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AT  NUSHAGAK,  AND  THE  RETURN. 

Mr.  Jensen,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Cannery, 
whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  the  evening  be¬ 
fore,  "welcomed  me,  and  took  me  to  “Hungry 
Man’s  Home,”  as  the  boarding  house  which  the 
Company  has  erected  for  the  fishermen  is  styled. 
He  took  me  to  his  own  room,  telling  me  that  he 
would  share  it  with  me,  although  the  accommoda¬ 
tions  were  very  poor.  It  remained  daylight  until 
about  8  o’clock.  In  the  evening,  Captain  Larsen 
and  Mr.  Jensen  went  with  me  to  take  a  look  at 
the  village  and  the  surrounding  locality.  Upon 
inquiring,  I  found  that  there  are  four  villages  on 
this  side  of  the  bay  and  river,  of  which  Nushagak 


and  Kanulik  are  the  largest,  and  lie  in  the 
middle.  I  decided  to  build  at  Kanulik,  as  I  was 
assured  by  a  number  of  persons  that  it  was  the 

best  and  the  most  desirable  place  for  miles 
around 

August  22.  This  morning  I  arose  early,  it  be¬ 
ing  bright  daylight  at  five  o’clock.  At  six  o’clock 
I  drove  a  stake  at  the  place  where  I  thought  it 
would  be  the  best  for  us  to  build.  Once  more 
asking  the  Lord  to  help  and  direct  me.  I  again 
studied  the  place  and  surroundings  carefully,  and 
came  to  the  conclusion  that  the  spot  which  I  had 
marked  was  the  most  suitable.  At  nine  o’clock  I 
began  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  to  stake  out  the 
ground  for  our  house. 

The  natives  are  an  innocent  looking  people,  and 
seem  very  friendly  when  one  meets  them,  greeting 
one  with  the  word  schamai.  They  came  and 
curiously  watched  me,  my  work  and  movements 
being  a  mystery  to  them.  When  I  motioned  to 
them  to  hand  me  something  I  wanted,  they  would 
quickly  do  so. 

August  23.  I  went  to  work  early  this  morn¬ 
ing  to  cut  away  the  sod  to  prepare  for  the  founda¬ 
tion  of  our  house,  some  of  the  natives  helping  me. 

|  The  wind  was  blowing  so  hard  that  the  smalfboat 
could  not  be  taken  out  to  bring  the  lumber  ashore. 
So  I  selected  a  place  for  the  school-house,  and  be¬ 
gan  to  prepare  the  ground  for  it.  I  put  up  the 
tent,  and  placed  some  of  my  tools  in  it  for  con¬ 
venience’  sake. 

August  24.  The  ground  for  the  foundation  for 
the  house  and  school-house  being  finished,  and 
having  nothing  further  to  do,  because  the  lumber 
could  not  be  brought  ashore  yet,  I  made  an  ex¬ 
amination  of  the  soil  and  grasses,  and  came  to  the 
j  conclusion  that  we  could  keep  a  cow,  as  there  is 
plenty  of  good  grass.  The  soil  also  is  of  such  a 
nature  that  we  will  probably  be  able  to  raise  some 
vegetables,  especially  such  as  are  of  a  quick 
growth.  The  ground  at  the  top  is  black  and  of  a 
sandy  nature,  well  woven  together  with  small 
roots  of  the  grass.  Lower  down  the  sand  is  very 
fine  and  light  in  color.  There  are  no  stones  here. 

At  some  places  along  the  beach  gravel  and  small 
stones  are  found,  but  on  the  high  land  not  a  stone 
appeared  as  far  as  I  could  see.  To  improve  all 
my  time  as  profitably  as  possible,  I  began  to 
build  a  sod  house  for  a  cow,  in  case  the  Mission 
Board  should  see  fit  to  allow  us  to  take  one  along. 
“Chris,”  one  of  the  fishermen,  helped  me  to  look 
for  water,  but  we  did  not  find  any  near  the  house, 
as  we  generally  struck  frost.  At  one  place  we 
went  down  three  feet,  at  another  five  feet,  before 
we  struck  frost.  We  tried  still  another  place, 


where  we  had  good  hopes  of  getting  water,  and 
bored  down  eight  feet ;  but  our  auger  not  being 
any  longer,  we  were  obliged  to  give  up  our  search. 

At  this  place  we  did  not  find  any  frost. 

This  evening  some  of  the  lumber  was  brought 
ashore,  and  I  made  a  contract  with  “Lyng,”  a 
Chinaman  who  was  overseer  of  the  gang  of 
Chinese  employed  by  the  fishing  company,  to 
carry  my  lumber  up  to  the  place  of  building, 
which  is  about  four  hundred  yards  from  where  it 
was  landed  near  the  cannery.  He  agreed  to  do  it 
for  $23.00,  which  I  was  very  willing  to  pay,  there 
being  31,000  feet  of  lumber,  20,000  shingles, 
besides  doors  and  windows. 

August  25.  This  morning  ten  Chinamen  were 
at  work  carrying  lumber  all  day.  This  evening 
“Lyng,”  the  overseer,  came  and  told  me  that  the 
men  would  not  carry  all  this  lumber  for  $23.00, 
and  that  they  wanted  $10.00  more;  so  I  agreed  to 
give  it  to  them.  Just  before  I  retired,  however, 
“Lyng”  came  again,  saying  the  Chinese  wanted  to 
be  hired  by  the  day,  to  which  I  would  not  agree. 

I  toid  him  if  they  would  not  do  it  for  the  terms 
we  had  agreed  upon,  I  would  hire  natives. 

To-day  we  laid  part  of  the  mud-sills,  but  could 
not  do  much,  because  the  lumber  we  needed  first  1 
was  not  ashore  yet. 

Avgust  26.  Early  this  morning  I  went  with 
“Chris”  up  to  the  village  and  aroused  the  na¬ 
tives.  We  crawled  into  hole  after  hole,  and  got 
the  men  to  work  for  me.  I  succeeded  in  getting 
six,  and  they  worked  faithfully  all  day.  In  the 
evening  I  paid  them  each  fifty  cents,  and  the  Fish¬ 
ing  Company  gave  them  their  meals  gratuitously. 
To-day  we  laid  the  rest  of  the  mud-sills,  laid  the 
sills  oif  the  house,  and  put  in  the  under-pinning, 
and  laid  the  floor  joist. 

“Chris”  and  I  worked  all  day,  but  the  carpen¬ 
ter  worked  only  till  noon,  as  one  of  the  Chinemen 
died,  and  he  was  obliged  to  make  the  coffin,  for 
which  I  gave  the  boards.  The  funeral  was  held 
this  afternoon  at  a  late  hour,  and  they  had  a  great 
time.  They  burnt  up  all  that  belonged  to  the 
man,  blankets,  clothes,  money,  and  in  short  every¬ 
thing.  They  brought  him  a  bottle  of  gin,  some 
pork,  and  various  kinds  of  eatables,  which  to¬ 
gether  with  a  teapot  were  placed  upon  the  grave. 

For  the  last  three  days  we  have  had  most 
beautiful  weather.  I  forgot  to  note  yesterday  that 
the  Greek  priest  from  Fort  Alexander  came  up  to 
Kanulik,  and  I  became  acquainted  with  him.  He 
came  for  whisky.  He  is  the  priest,  who  is  reported 
to  have  said  “  wine  is  good  for  the  church,  but 
whisky  for  the  priest.” 

August  27.  To-day  we  put  up  the  sheds  aud 


plates,  and  boarded  the  two  sides.  We  had  a  very 
flue  day,  the  weather  being  very  warm.  We  were 
assailed  by  sand  flies  and  mosquitoes. 

August  28.  This  morning  we  put  on  the  ceil¬ 
ing  joist,  and  put  up  the  rafters  and  end-studding, 
and  began  to  board  the  ends.  In  the  afternoon  the 
wind  blew  and  it  rained ;  but  we  kept  right  on 
with  our  work. 

At  noon,  while  at  dinner,  I  overheard  that  a 
vessel  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Fishing  Company  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Bay  was  going  to  sail  for  San 
Francisco.  I  had  only  a  few  minutes  time  to 
write  a  letter  yet  to  my  dear  family,  the  men  who 
were  to  take  it  across  the  Bay  standing  and  wait¬ 
ing  while  I  wrote. 

In  the  evening,  I  was  in  my  tint  oiling  my 
tools,  when  two  native  boys  came  with  a  note 
from  Mr.  Clark,  at  Nushagak,  which  said  that  a 
native  would  start  with  mail  for  the  Ivuskokwim 
River  early  to-morrow  morning,  and  if  I  had  any 
letters  to  send  he  would  take  them  along.  So  I 
kept  the  boys  waiting,  and  hurriedly  wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Brethren  and  Sisters  at  Bethel,  and 
sent  it  with  two  other  letters  and  a  large  pack  of 
papers,  which  had  been  sent  with  me  from  San 
Francisco.  The  wind  blew,  and  it  rained  and  was 
very  dark.  Some  of  the  fishermen  wrapped  my  I 
bundle  of  mail  in  an  oiled  cloth,  and  dressed  the 
boys  as  well  as  they  could  in  old  oiled  clothes,  ore 
receiving  the  coat  and  the  other  the  pants. 

August  30.  This  morning  we  went  to  work 
with  a  good  will,  and  finished  the  south  side  and 
gable  ends  of  the  house.  It  was  a  very  warm  day 
to-day.  Nine  native  men  and  four  boys  carried 
lumber;  they  got  it  almost  all  up. 

August  31.  To-day  we  finished  the  north  side 
of  the  house  and  the  addition. 

Sejjtember  1.  Two  men  put  on  the  cornice  and 
the  other  put  in  the  lower  or  drop  floor,  which  the 
natives  covered  with  dry  sand.  I  shot  two  wild 
geese  near  the  house.  •  • 

September  2.  Two  men  still  continue  to  work 
at  the  cornice.  The  other  man  and  I  put  on  the 
roof  boards.  The  weather  has  been  very  fine  and 
warm  all  week. 

September  3.  Rain.  We  could  do  but  very 
little  work  to-day. 

September  4.  To-day  we  shingled  the  greater 
part  of  the  north  side  of  the  house  and  addition. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Cannery  took  the  car¬ 
penter  aw'ay  for  three  days,  to  make  bunks  aboard 
the  vessel,  for  the  men  to  sleep  in.  I  worked 
alone  with  the  rest  of  the  force  of  men,  and  did 
the  work  as  well  as  we  knew  how.  The  captain 
said  they  would  now  soon  be  ready  ]to  sail  home¬ 
ward  again. 


September  6.  To  day  we  had  squally  weather. 
Still  we  worked  all  day,  and  got  the  roof  finished. 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Cannery  said  if  all 
went  well  everything  would  be  on  board  the  ves¬ 
sel  by  to-morrow  night.  The  natives  carried  the 

greater  part  of  the  remaining  lumber  into  the 
house. 

September  7.  To-day  the  carpenter  returned  to 
help  me  put  on  the  doors  and  windows.  Sunshine 
and  rain  followed  each  other.  I  worked  hard  all 
day,  as  we  had  to  close  up  and  get  everything  in¬ 
side  the  house,  and  to  clean  and  oil  all  my  tools. 
Besides,  I  wished  to  go  to  Nushagak  and  bid  Mr. 
Clark  good-bye.  Two  of  the  natives  helped  me 
to  the  very  last,  and  it  was  late  before  we  finished. 
It  rained,  and  stormed  in  the  evening,  so  I  post¬ 
poned  my  going  to  Nushagak  until  the  next 
morning.  The  men  of  the  cannery  all  went  on 
board  the  vessel  at  2  o’clock  in  the  night. 

I  went  up  to  my  house,  and  there  put  up  my 
cot  bed,  and  slept  in  the  house  for  the  first  time. 
I  was  thankful  to  the  Lord  that  all  was  so  far 
finished;  to  Him  be  all  the  praise  and  glory. 

The  house  was  all  closed  up  and  every  thing 
safely  inside,  and  my  things  packed  for  my  home¬ 
ward  journey.  Leaving  the  house  in  the  care  of 
one  of  the  fishermen  who  remains  there  all  Win¬ 
ter  to  take  charge  of  the  buildings  of  the  Arctic, 
Fishing  Company.  I  also  told  the  chief  of  the 
village  to  watch  it. 

September  8.  This  morning  the  storm  was  over, 
and  the  weather  mild  and  pleasant.  I  slept  very 
well  in  our  new  house.  After  thanking  God  for 
His  loving-kindness,  I  went  to  the  “  Tyoon’s  ” 
(chief)  hut,  and  bade  him  good-bye,  and  told  him 
once  more  to  watch  my  house,  he  giving  me  to 
understand  he  would.  He  was  very  friendly,  and 
seemed  glad  that  I  was  coming  back  to  teach  their 
children.  He,  with  his  family,  were  evidently  at 
breakfast  when  I  called.  A  few  short  boards 
placed  on  the  floor,  or  ground,  answered  as  table, 
upon  which  were  placed  some  fancy  cups  and 
saucers;  of  eatables  I  saw  none.  Three  or  four 
persons  sat  around  this  table  upon  the  ground. 
After  bidding  them  all  good-bye,  I  looked  for  a 
boy  to  carry  my  bundle  to  Nushagak,  about 
three  miles  down  the  Bay.  I  soon  found  one, 
and  in  the  name  of  the  Lord  I  locked  the  house, 
trusting  He  will  watch  over  it  until  we  shall  return 
next  Summer,  if  it  be  His  will. 

We  soon  got  to  Mr.  Clark’s,  who  welcomed  me 
very  heartily.  He  gave  me  breakfast  as  I  had 
had  nothing  to  eat  that  morning.  It  consisted 
mainly  of  game.  He  is  indeed  glad  to  have  some 
one  come  to  live  near  him,  so  it  will  not  seem  so 
lonely  to  him.  He  took  me  to  the  store  of  the 


Alaska  Commercial  Company,  showing  me  some  of 
the  valuable  furs  of  Alaska.  He  then  took  me  to 
the  Greek  Church,  the  priest  being  away,  the 
deacon  showed  us  all  that  was  to  be  seen.  Mr. 
Jensen  came  ashore  with  a  small  boat,  with  which 
I  went  on  board  the  vessel,  leaving  Alaskan 
shores  on  our  homeward  voyage. 

The  texts  for  to-day  were  very  cheering,  “  Thy 
loving-kindness  is  before  mine  eyes:  and  I  have 
walked  in  Thy  truth.”  Ps.  26 :  3.  “Go  home  to 
'  thy  friends  and  tell  them  how  great  things  the 
Lord  hath  done  for  thee,  and  hath  had  compas¬ 
sion  on  thee.  ’  Mark  5:19.  As  we  had  head-wind 
we  could  not  leave  our  anchorage  and  had  to  wait 
patiently  until  the  next  day. 

September  9.  The  wind  still  being  contrary,  we 
drifted  down  the  Bay  with  the  tide,  and  when  it 
was  done  anchored  near  Yekook. 

September  10.  This  morning  we  had  fair  wind, 
and  set  out  with  good  speed  on  our  homeward 
voyage.  We  discharged  our  native  pilot  at  noon 
off  Cape  Constantine.  Our  homeward  journey 
was  a  fast  one.  The  wind  was  fair  almost  all  the 
way,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  days  near 
Ounimak  Pass,  where  we  lost  some  time. 

The  Arctic  Fishing  Company  had  two  vessels 
to  leave  Nushagak  at  the  same  time.  These  two 
vessels  were  in  sight  of  each  other  till  we  had  come 
through  the  Pass  into  the  Pacific  Ocean,  where 
we  lost  sight  of  each  other.  But  at  San 
Francisco  the  two  vessels  arrived  only  a  few  hours 
apart.  The  wind  being  fair  and  strong,  we 
generally  sailed  two  hundred  miles  a  day,  and  the 
entire  voyage  was  made  in  seventeen  days,  the  ship 
arriving  at  San  Francisco  September  27. 

After  attending  to  some  business  and  calling  on 
my  friends,  who  were  very  glad  to  welcome  me 
back,  I  took  the  train  on  Monday,  October  4, 
which  was  to  take  me  back  to  my  friends  and  dear 
ones,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Continent.  The  j 
journey  was  a  safe  and  pleasant  one.  I  arrived 
at  Bethlehem  on  Monday,  October  11.  The  next 
morning  I  proceeded  to  Hopedale,  Pa.,  where  I 
found  my  family  all  well,  and  very  happy  to  wel¬ 
come  me  back. 

My  journey  was  now  at  an  end.  Thanks  and 
praise  be  to  the  Lord  for  all  His  loving-kindness 
and  tender  mercies. 
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Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

Who  will  Go  to  Alaska? — The  Provincial 
Board  is  constrained  to  issue  another  call  for  a 
tnissionary  to  Alaska. 

The  sister  who  had  intended  to  accompany,  as  an 
Assistant  missionary,  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  and 
Wife  to  Nushagak,  finds  it  impossible  to  leave 
home  this  Spring.  She  has  by  no  means  given  up 
he!  intention  of  devoting  herself  to  missionary  and 
School  work  at  that  station,  and,  the  Lord  permit* 
ting,  will  go  out  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  that 
bow  detain  her  no  longer  exist.  Meanwhile,  how¬ 
ever,  it  is  evident  that  some  other  zealous  woman 
lnust,  at  least  temporarily,  take  her  place.  Is 
there  any  one,  either  unmarried  or  a  widow,  in 
the  American  Province  of  our  Church,  who  for 
the  Lord’s  sake  and  in  view  of  the  importance  of 
the  cause  will  come  forward  and  offer  herself  as 
an  assistant  missionary  at  Nushagak?  The  en¬ 
gagement  need  not  be  a  permanent  one.  We  ask 
for  one  or  two  years’  service  only. 

In  case  any  friend  of  the  cause  knows  of  a  suit¬ 
able  person  who  may  not  see  this  call,  or  who  may 
lack  courage  to  come  forward  of  her  own  accord, 
we  request  that  the  name  of  such  a  person  may  be 
sent  to  us. 

A  speedy  response  is  necessary.  The  missionary 
party  will  have  to  leave  for  San  Francisco  in  the 
month  of  April  next. 

By  order  of  the  Board. 

Edmund  de  Schweinitz,  President. 

Bethlehem,  Fa,  February  II,  1887. 

- r  •  - — 

71 K-*.  Moravi 
I?*!  as,  >h*y. 

Nushagak,  Alaska.  —  It  gives  us  much 
pleasure  to  announce  that  in  response  to  our  appeal, 
published  two  weeks  ago,  for  a  female  Assistant 
Missionary  to  go  to  Nushagak,  we  have  received 
no  less  than  five  offers.  One  of  these  is  from  Miss 
Mary  Huber,  a  member  of  the  church  at  Lititz. 
She  has  been  appointed  and  is  earnestly  com¬ 
mended  to  the  prayers  of  the  churches. 


FURTHER  NEWS  FROM  THE  FAR 
NORTH-WEST. 


[Do  you  remember  that  in  September  we  gave  you  the  first  part 
of  a  cheery  letter  from  Br.  Weinland,  written  at  Bethel,  Alaska,  on 
May  27th,  1886,  and  sent  to  the  Little  Missionary?  And  have 
you  forgotten  that  we  promised  to  give  you  the  last  part  in  October, 
but  could  not  keep  our  promise,  because  we  had  not  yet  received 
it  from  America  ?  Since  then,  however,  the  looked-for  ending  to 
the  lettei  has  come  to  hand,  and  we  are  now  glad  to  mve  you 
“further  news  from  the  far  North-West”]. 

That  our  motives  have  been  greatly  misunderstood,  and 
that  we  have  been  slandered  beyond  all  telling,  is  not  to 
be  wondered  at ;  for  the  people  are  living  in  gross  darkness  / 
and  sin,  and  cannot  comprehend  that  we  are  in  any  sense/ 
different  from  themselves. 

I  cannot  imagine  people  in  greater  need  of  light  anc 
guidance  than  the  Eskimoes.  They  are  sluggish  and  indolent 
living  in  misery  and  filth,  while  the  worst  vices  are  but  toe 
common  among  them. 

Several  cases  have  come  to  our  notice  lately  which  shov 
that  husbands  are  often  very  cruel  towards  their  wives.  Ir 
one  instance  the  husband  demanded  that  his  wife  should  keej ' 
him  supplied  with  tobacco  ;  and  when  she  was  unable  to  do\ 
so,  he  first  beat  her  unmercifully  and  then  drove  her  from  the 
house,  compelling  her  to  spend  the  night,  which  was  bitterly 
cold,  without  any  shelter.  The  second  instance  happened 
still  more  recently.  Not  very  far  from  here  lives  a  family 
who  are  natives  of  a  place  further  down  the  river.  The 
husband  wished  to  return  to  that  village,  but  his  wife  refused 
to  accompany  him  on  the  ground  that,  as  he  was  too  lazy  to 
work,  she  would  be  sure  to  starve  if  she  left  their  present 
home,  where  she  has  been  able  to  earn  a  living  for  herself  and 
family.  He  threatened  all  manner  of  vengeance  if  she  would 
not  accompany  him,  but  to  no  purpose.  At  last,  in  his  rage, 
he  broke  all  the  pots,  pans,  and  dishes  in  their  possession, 
yet  still  she  refused  to  go.  He  then  threatened  to  kill  her  and 
the  children;  but  again  she  held  out,  and  remains  where 
she  is. 

But  what  of  missionary  work  ?  What  has  been  done  to  better 
the  condition  of  these  people?  We  have  endeavoured  to  tell 
them  the  story  of  the  cross  of  Christ;  but  oh,  this  strange 
language  still  perplexes  us.  How  stammering  are  our  tongues  ! 
While  we  have  improved  in  our  knowledge  of  Eskimo,  we 
cannot  yet  speak  fluently  enough  to  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
understood,  and  hence  our  words  seem  almost  lost  on  the 
people.  We  are  trying  to  live  the  Gospel  of  Christ,  so  that 
we  may  exert  an  influence  upon  the  lives  of  the  Eskimoes 
by  our  example,  even  before  we  can  make  ourselves  thoroughly 
understood  by  them. 

Last  summer  the  Lord  sent  a  young  native  to  us,  Kubesbuck 
by  name,  who  was  very  helpful  in  guiding  us  up  and  down  the 
mer,  when  bringing  up  our  goods.  Early  in  summer  we 


i  noticed  that  he  was  spitting  blood.  He  complained  of  pain 


,  ,  x  o  wiiipciuitu  ui  yam 

on  the  chest.  We  gave  him  medicine,  and  he  returned  to  his 
village;  but  during  the  winter  he  sent  a  message  that  he  was 
worse  and  requested  that  we  would  send  him  more  medicine. 

n  ebruary  12th,  he  was  brought  to  us  on  a  dog-sledge,  being 
too  tar  gone  in  consumption,  and  too  weak  to  walk  any 
istance.  We  did  our  best  to  relieve  his  sufferings ;  and  at 
times  he  seemed  to  be  recovering  rapidly.  But  the  damp, 
chilly  air  in  March  had  a  very  bad  effect  on  him,  and  he 
resolved  to  return  to  his  village.  No  amount  of  talking 
would  convince  him  that  he  was  too  weak  to  undertake  the 


journey.  Go  he  would,  and  go  he  did,  saying,  as  he 
left,  ‘  I01  nun-ri-took. ”  “We  shall  see  each  other  again.” 


We  have  not  heard  of  him  since,  and  fear  that  the  lack 
of  food  from  which  the  natives  have  suffered  this  spring, 
added  to  his  disease,  has  ended  his  young  life.  While  he  was 
with  us  he  frequently  attended  our  daily  evening  prayers, 
the  natiue  and  object  of  which  we  endeavoured  to  explain 
to  him.  Taking  some  pictures  of  the  birth,  crucifixion,  and 
resurrection  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  we  tried  to  explain 
then-  meaning  to  him.  At  first  he  nodded  his  head  and  said, 
\es,,  I  know  all  that.”  Then,  as  we  went  on  to  tell  of 
Christ  s  love  for  us,  his  eyes  filled  with  wonder,  and  he  re¬ 
mained  mute.  Kneeling  beside  his  bed  in  the  garret,  we  ^ 


prayed  in  broken  Eskimo,  that  he  might  be  cleansed  from  all 
evil  through  the  blood  of  Jesus.  Whether  he  understood  fully 

ihaj  we  meant  to  express  to  him,  we  have  no  means  of 
idging. 

Deai  children,  we  ask  you  to  continue  your  prayers  for 
tese  natives,  that  God  may  have  mercy  upon  them  and  reveal 
lmself  to  them.  And  we  ask  further  that  you  would  pray 
.  us  also,  that  we  may  ever  be  faithful  labourers  in  the 
>rd’s  vineyard. 

Your  loving  Friend  and  Brother, 

William  H.  Weinland. 


to  y' ck\/ i  a.  NVi  56  1  o  n  ar  tr  l^zJporTer' 
c&CJVLclorx  y  /a  yi  ^ 

)4  Uece/'h./oeAr  / LA  &  .  ALASKA  ESKIMO  BE 


LASKA  ESKIMO  BELIEFS  AND  CUSTOMS- 


riiE  name  of  these  people,  as  used  by  themselves,  is  “  In- 
nuit  [people],  the  term  “  Eskimo  ”  being  one  of 
iproach  given  them  by  their  neighbours,  meaning  raw  fish 
aters.  The  appearance  of  the  uncivilised  Eskimos  is  not 
repossessing,  as  they  neither  wash  themselves  nor  comb  their 
nair.  Their  features  are  not  amiss  ;  a  good  many  have  thin 
mustaches,  and  rosy,  well-shaped  cheeks.  They  are  of  a 
ively  temperament,  always  smiling  when  spoken  to,  and  are 
ond  of  sports  and  games.  They  shoot  large  quantities  of 
lucks,  geese,  and  other  water-fowls,  and  bring  in  numbers  of 
They  consider  the  raw  blubber  of  the  white  whale  a 
ielicacy.  Their  usual  dress  is  made  of  the  skins  of  animals 
md  sometimes  of  the  breasts  of  birds;  but  where  they  have 
iccess  to  the  stores  of  traders  they  buy  ready-made  clothing 
The  residences  in  which  they  dwell  have  the  outward^ap- 
learance  of  circular  mounds  of  earth  covered  with  grass  with 
miall  openings  at  the  top  for  the  escape  of  smoke.  ’  The 
n trance  to  each  is  by  a  small  door,  and  narrow  passage  to  the 
am  room,  which  is  from  twelve  to  twenty  feet  in  diameter  • 
is  without  light  or  ventilation. 

In  some  parts  the  uncivilised  natives  are  accustomed  to 
lerd  in  large  houses;  with  several  families  occupying  the  same 


room,  and  cooking  around  a  common  fire.  The  children  grow 
up  amid  filth  and  uncleanliness,  and  are  systematically  taught 
to  he  and  steal.  To  them  there  seems  to  be  no  wrono-  or 
disgrace  in  it.  It  is  only  disgraceful  when  they  are  caught,  as 
that  reflects  upon  their  skill. 

The  religious  belief  of  the  Eskimos  is  quite  indefinite.  In 
a  general  way  they  believe  in  a  power  that  rewards  the  good 
and  punishes  the  bad,  by  sending  them  to  different  places  after 
death.  These  people  know  when  they  are  doing  wron^. 
They  do  not  believe  in  a  good  spirit,  though  they  conceive  the 
existence  of  an  evil  one.  They  think  that  such  natural 
phenomena  as  thunder  and  lightning  are  due  to  the  agency  of 
some  superior  being.  Any  one  carried  off  by  sickness  is  said 
to  die  a  natural  death,  whilst  all  cases  of  sudden  disease  are 
attributed  to  the  direct  influence  of  medicine  men  or  Shamans 
supposed  to  be  endowed  by  the  evil  spirit  with  supernatural 
powers.  The  healing  of  a  sick  man,  or  the  performance  of 
some  extraordinary  feat,  insures  recognition  as  a  Shaman.  The 
Shaman,  they  say,  can  kill  an  Eskimo,  but  not  a  white  man. 

In  their  burial  customs,  they  evince  to  a  certain  extent 
a  belief  in  a  life  beyond  the  grave.  When  one  of  their  number 
dies  he  is  buried  above  ground.  The  dead  body  is  laid  in  a 
rude  box  made  of  logs  of  drift-wood,  raised  by  other  logs  to  a 
height  of  two  or  three  feet  above  the  ground,  and  covered 
with  the  same  material  to  protect  the  remains  from  the  dogs. 
All.  that  belonged  to  the  deceased  is  placed  on  or  around  his 
coffin,  as  the  natives  believe  that  if  they  keep  any  of  the 
property  of  the  departed  they  will  be  haunted  by  his  spirit. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Weinland,  Moravian  missionary  in  Alaska 
thus  describes  a  funeral  that  passed  while  their  party  were 
preparing  supper  on  one  occasion  : 

“  We  observed  a  funeral  procession  making  its  way  towards 
the  place  of  burial.  Some  men  carrying  a  rude  coffin  headed 
the  humble  cortege  ;  then  came  others  bearing  the  dead  body 
wrapped  in  fur.  The  remains  of  the  departed  were  followed 
by  the  bereaved  widow  and  children,  and  by  other  persons 
carrying  the  personal  property  of  the  deceased.  After  the  body 
had  been  placed  in  the  coffin,  the  latter  was  raised  upon  logs 
so  as  to  be  out  of  the  reach  of  animals,  and  surrounded  by  all 
the  belongings  of  the  departed  one.  Oh,  how  we  longed  to  tell 
these  poor  people  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  who  is  the  Resurrection 
and  the  Life.  May  they  soon  learn  to  know  Him  !  ” 

The  Eskimos  have  but  a  low  idea  of  marriage,  and  the 
marriage-tie  lacks  permanence.  If  a  man  tires  of  his  wife,  he 
eaves  her  and  marries  again.  The  women  are  very  intelligent, 


and  those  living  at  the  stations  have  learned  to  perform  the 
various  household  duties,  and  to  practise  personal  neatness 
and  cleanliness. 

May  the  day  soon  come  when  these  interesting  people  shall 
be  brought  to  the  knowledge  of  the  Saviour,  and  hearts  be  made 
warm  with  love  to  Him  in  the  midst  of  this  cold  region.  To 
this  end  we  rejoice  in  the  efforts  now  being  put  forth  by  the 
Moravian  missionaries,  to  spread  the  glad  tidings  of  the  Gospel 
among  the  Eskimos  of  Alaska. 

No  r  e.-  For  the  facts  contained  in  the  above  article  we  are  indebted  to 
the  “  Report  on  Education  in  Alaska  ”  (18S6),  by  Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson. 


TWO  BABY  MISSIONARIES  IN  ALASKA. 


In  our  September  number  we  told  you  that  a  dear  little  girl, 
Elizabeth  Louisa  Weinland,  had  been  born  January  10th, 
in  far-off  A  laska.  The  following  short  letter  from  some  name¬ 
sakes  of  wee  Bessie’s  to  our  good  friend,  the  Little  Missionary, 
shows  what  interest  this  news  has  excited  amongst  young  folks 
in  America. 


I 


“York,  August  21,  1886. 

“  Dear  Brother  :  Please  find  enclosed  a  Ten  Dollar  gold 
piece  for  the  little  Alaska  daughter  of  Brother  and  Sister  Wein¬ 
land.  It  comes  from  the  baptized  Louisas  and  Elizabeths  of  the 
York  congregation,  and  is  an  expression  of  the  kindly  interest 
1  they  feel  in  their  far-away  little  namesake. 

“  Fraternally, 

“  E.  W.  Shields.” 

On  July  15th  another  little  baby  girl  was  born  to  Br.  and  Sr. 

I  Kilbuck.  She  too  is  strong,  healthy  and  good,  and  a  great 
delight  to  her  parents.  She  was  baptized  on  August  1st,  and 
received  the  names  of  Kate  Margaret.  We  don’t  know  yet 
whether  she  is  to  be  Katie  or  Maggie,  or  something  else  “  for 
short.” 

God  bless  these  two  wee  ladies,  and  give  them  both 
useful  and  happy  lives.  They  are  doing  missionary  work 
already,  for  they  are  objects  of  great  curiosity  to  the  Eskimoes, 
and  the  fame  of  the  first  white  babies  ever  seen  in  that  district 
I  has  spread  far  and  wide.  The  result  is  that  many  natives  come 
long  distances  to  see  them  and  to  bring  them  little  presents, 
and  so  are  brought  into  friendly  connection  with  their  parents. 

Of  course  the  babies  make  extra  labour  for  all  hands,  from 
father  and  mother  down  to  the  native  boy  who  assists  in  the 
house  work.  Our  cheery  Sr.  Weinland  tells  very  amusingly 
j  how  Abraham,  as  they  have  called  this  lad,  found  this  out, 
and  how  it  damped,  yet  by  no  means  extinguished,  his  joy. 
“  Abraham  was  delighted  with  the  new  baby.  Every  now  and 
then  he  would  exclaim:  ‘ More  baby — good!'  Last  Monday, 
however,  he  had  to  help  me  wash.  We  had  almost  finished, 
when  he  said  :  ‘  Baby — -plenty  f  On  Wednesday  we  were  com¬ 
pelled  to  wash  again,  and  he  had  about  the  same  amount  of 
*  work.  He  was  rather  unwilling  to  begin,  but  finally  he  became 
I  more  cheerful  and  helped  nicely,  declaring,  however,  that  it  was  : 

;  ‘ Baby — too  much!'” 

|  ======== 

THE  MORA VI  -A.  N. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  FEBRUARY  23,  1887. 


Life  in  Alaska. 

Brother  Joseph  Romig,  the  father  of  Sister 
Kilbuck,  has  forwarded  us  the  following  interest¬ 
ing  letter  written  to  the  Woman’s  Foreign  Mis¬ 
sion  Society  of  the  M.  E.  Church,  at  Inde¬ 
pendence,  Kansas  : 

Bethel,  Ivuskokwim  River,  { 
Alaska,  July  13,  1886.  \ 

To  the  W.  F.  M.  S.,  M.  E.  Church, 

Independence,  Kan. 

Dear  Sisters  : 

This  letter  should  have  been  written  long  ago 
and  sent  by  the  Spring  mail  to  you,  but  as  it  was 
not  done  I  must  try  to  give  you  the  excuse  for 
my  seeming  neglect.  How  often  I  have  thought 
of  you  I  can  not  tell;  and  it  was  my  full  inten¬ 
tion  to  write  this  letter  during  last  Fall  and 
Winter.  I  will  not  fill  up  my  letter  with  excuses, 
but  will  write  them  on  a  slip  of  paper  and  you 
can  then  read  them  or  not,  as  you  choose.  Ex¬ 
cuses  are  not  always  welcome,  yet  I  am  sure  that 
the  woman’s  heart  in  each  of  you  will  understand 
and  sympathize  with  me  in  most  of  them.  Leav¬ 


ing  these  to  be  written  some  other  time,  1  will 
proceed  with  my  letter,  and,  late  as  it  is,. I  will 
commence  where  I  had  intended  to  and  give  you 
a  brief  sketch  of  our  first  year  in  Alaska,  the 
work  we  have  been  able  to  do,  and  some  of  our 
experience  among  the  uncivilized  Eskimoes  of 
this  place. 

On  the  24th  of  March  my  husband  and  I  left 
Independence  for  Ottawa,  Kansas,  where  we  spent 
four  weeks  with  my  husband’s  people  and  at  the 
Mission.  April  20  we  left  Ottawa  for  San 
Francisco,  and  were  joined  at  Omaha  by  Brother 
Torgerson,  one  of  our  missionary  party.  We  ar¬ 
rived  at  San  Francisco  April  25,  where  we  met 
Brother  and  Sister  Weinland,  who  were  also  of 
our  party.  On  the  following  Monday  wTe  com¬ 
menced  purchasing  the  necessary  articles  and  ma¬ 
terials  for  founding  the  Mission  in  Alaska,  and 
for  at  least  one  year  to  come.  We  spent  three 
very  busy  weeks  in  this  way.  I  don’t  think  I 
ever  worked  harder  or  was  any  more  worn  out 
than  at  the  end  of  those  three  weeks.  We  were 
constantly  on  our  feet,  either  in  some  large  store 
selecting  and  purchasing  goods  or  walking  the 
hard  pavements  and  climbing  stairs.  Our  rooms 
were  on  the  third  floor  of  a  large  building  and 
we  took  our  meals  at  quite  another  place.  Often 
when  evening  came  we  would  be  too  tired  to 
climb  the  stairs  and  then  come  down  to  supper,  so 
we  would  buy  a  cold  bite  and  eat  it  in  our  rooms, 
then  retire  as  soon  as  possible  so  that  on  the  mor¬ 
row  we  could  go  on  with  our  work.  California 
seemed  to  be  all  in  bloom,  and  we  longed  to  have 
time  ter  enjoying  some  of  the  beautiful  sights. 
Sister  Weinland  and  I  spent  one  day  at  Belmont 
Park,  at  a  Sunday-school  picnic,  and  Brother  Kii- 
buck  and  I  were  over  night  at  San  Rafael.  These 
were  both  beautiful  places  and  we  enjoyed  the 
trips  very  much.  These,  however,  were  the  only 

exceptions  to  our  every-day  work.  Our  minds 
were  constantly  taxed  for  fear  of  forgetting  some 
of  the  most  necessary  things.  I  often  wonder 
that  we  got  through  as  well  as  we  did.  One 
laughable  mistake  occurred  which  I  must  tell  you 
of.  In  copying  off  the  grocery  list  the  brothers  v 
asked  us  why  we  needed  so  many  hops.  We  told 
them  we  must  have  them  to  make  good  yeast ;  so 
when  they  came  to  “  yeast  ”  they  silently*  crossed 
it  out,  concluding  that  if  we  could  make  good 
yeast  from  the  hops  they  need  not  buy  us  any. 
We  first  knew  of  this  when  we  had  been  out  on 
the  Ocean  for  a  wTeek.  At  the  time  we  wondered 
what  we  would  do,  but  when  Ave  needed  yeast  the 
trader  at  this  place  Avas  able  to  give  us  a  start. 
We  were  still  buying,  up  to  within  ten  minutes  of  1 
leaving  the  city.  On  the  18th  of  May,  1885,  at  4 
o’clock  P.  M.,  we  set  sail  for  Alaska.  Tired  and 
foot-sore  Ave  boarded  the  Lizzie  Merrill ,  the  little 
schooner  that  we  chartered  for  our  voyage.  Quite 
a  crowd  of  our  friends  stood  on  the  Avharf  to  see 
us  pass  out  the  bay.  Many  kindly  and  cheering 
words  Avere  spoken  at  the  last  moment.  As  long  I 
as  Ave  Avere  in  sight  Ave  could  see  Avaving  hats  and 
fluttering  handkerchiefs  from  the  little  group  on 
shore.  On  board  there  Avere  ten  souls  in  all — our 
missionary  party  of  five,  the  captain,  mate, 
steward  and  Uvo  sailors.  We  were  all  on  deck  for 


seas 


— 


about  an  hour,  and  then  as  we  passed  out  ot  sight 
of  our  friends  we  went  to  the  cabin  and  in  prayer 
committed  ourselves  to  the  keeping  of  the  -Lord. 

We  tried  to  go  back  on  fleck,  but  could  not  stay 
very  long.  The  sea  was  rough,  and  soon,  yes,  all 
too  soon,  we  began  to  feel  the  motion  of  the  ves¬ 
sel  was  more  than  we  could  stand.  In  halt  an 
hour’s  time  we  were  all  seasick  as  it  is  possible  to 
be.  We  were  very  much  worn  out  and  weak  al¬ 
ready,  and  this  was  too  much. ,  I  thought  the 
night  would  never  pass.  I  don  t  think  any  one 
who  has  never  experience  this  can  know  what 
deathly  sick  feeling  is  felt.  The  steward  insisted 
on  pouring  whisky  down  my  throat  very  much 
against  my  will,  and  it  only  increased  my  suffer¬ 
ing  After  that  night  1  felt  much  better  and  on 
the  third  day  was  able  to  be  on  deck  part  of  the 
day.  I  enjoyed  the  voyage  and  spent  most  of 
every  day  after  that  on  deck,  watching  the  blue 
waters  and  rolling  waves.  As  we  neared  the 
Alaska  shores  we  could  see  some  animals,  such  as 
seals,  sea-lions,  and  I  saw  one  large  whale  about 

eighty  feet  in  length.  It  looked  very  large  to 
rue  but  the  sailors  said  it  was  only  medium 
sized  We  were  on  the  water  for  thirty-two  long 
days*  yet  we  did  not  have  a  single  storm  or  any 

bad  weather. 

On  the  19th  of  June  we  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Kuskokwim  River,  Alaska.  The  natives 
crowded  around  us  by  the  dozens,  examining 
everthing  and  looking  with  wonderment  at  the 
first  white  woman  they  had  ever  seen.  At  last 
they  pronounced  us  “very  nice,  and  if  we  were 
still  anywhere  they  would  station  themselves  m  a 
row  in  front  of  us,  and  when  we  looked  up  they 
would  grin  appreciatingly  and  nod  their  heads. 
They  certainly  are  the  dirtiest,  best-natured  peo¬ 
ple  I  ever  saw.  We  pitched  our  tent  and  began 
to  unload  the  cargo.  They  helped  unload  and 
then  stood  around  the  tent  door  to  comment  upon 
what  they  saw.  They  manifested  great  pleasure  at 
hearing  the  melodeon,  and  it  was  a  wonder  to  them 
all.  Sometimes  they  thought  the  music  came 
from  the  fingers  and  sometimes  that  it  came  from 
the  feet  They  would  sit  on  the  floor  and  watch 
the  instrument,  intent  upon  finding  out  why  it 
would  not  work  for  them.  One  old  man  declared 
his  feet  were  bad— that  it  would  make  no  music 
1  for  him.  Some  of  them  were  talking  to  us  nearly 
all  the  time,  and  to  be  sure  that  we  would  under¬ 
stand,  some  would  talk  very  plain  and  slow, 
while  others  would  yell  at  the  top  of  their  voices. 
We  soon  learned  a  few  of  their  words  but  their  : 
talk  was  a  perfect  confusion.  The  place  where 
we  landed  was  a  green,  grassy  slope,  dotted  with 
lakes  and  ponds ;  with  the  snow-capped  moun-  - 
tains  to  the  left  and  the  Kuskokwim  to  the  right, 
The  grass  was  filled  with  dainty  flowers  and  - 
mosses  of  numerous  varieties,  while  beautiful 
white  swans  were  playing  on  the  lakes  and  many 
other  birds  of  the  North  were  around. 

We  could  look  for  many  miles  out  into  the  bay, 
and  when  the  tide  was  low  we  would  see  the  im¬ 
mense  sand  banks  where  our  little  vessel  sal  more 

than  once  at  low  tide.  It  was  a  beautiful,  but 
lonely  place.  It  looked  so  wild  aud  free.  The 
only  signs  that  any  one  had  ever  lived  there  were 
the  scattered  Eskimo  graves,  and  one  or  two  of 


the  low  mud  mounds  that  the  native  calls  a  house. 
These  were  deserted  and  tumbled  down,  making  a 

dreary-looking  place.  .  . 

On  the  fourth  day  after  we  landed  the  Lizzie 
Merrill  left  us  for  San  Francisco -I  will  here  add 
that  since  that  time  the  Lizzie  Merrill  has  been 
lost  at  sea  with  not  a  single  soul  left  to  tell  the  sad 
story  of  the  wreck.  The  body  of  the  same  cap¬ 
tain  was  found  washed  on  the  sand  along  the 
Pacific  coast.  Whether  the  sailors  were  the  same 
or  not  I  do  not  know.  How  safely  the  same  little 
vessel  bore  us  to  the  Mission-field,  aud  on  her  next 
trip  she  was  lost.  As  she  sailed  from  us  the  last 
sight  of  civilization  was  lost  to  us.  Five  in  num¬ 
ber,  we  were  now  alone  on  the  vast  waste  of  the 
Alaska  plains,  and  about  seventy-five  miles  from 
our  last  stopping  place.  Onr  own  little  sailing 
vessel,  the  Bethel  Star,  was  then  loaded,  and  two 
of  the  brethren  started  up  the  river  with  her.  On 
the  eighth  day  after,  they  returned  to  us  with  the 
news  that  the  Eskimo  trader  of  that  place  had 
died  during  the  Winter,  and  a  white  man,  Mr. 
Lind  by  name,  was  there  now.  We  were  glad  to 
have  a  white  neighbor,  and  it  was  more  than  we 
looked  for,  for  years  to  come.  Again  the  Star  was 
loaded,  and  on  the  evening  of  the  3d  of  July  we 
all  started  up  the  river.  We  filled  her  pretty 
full,  expecting  to  be  on  the  way  not  more  than 
three  days,  but  we  were  caught  in .  a  storm  and 
kept  out  for  three  days.  At  low  tide  we  would 
be  on  dry  sand,  and  more  than  once  built  fire 
along  side  the  boat  and  cooked  a  meal.  At  high 
tide  we  were  stretching  the  anchor  ropes,  and  the 
dashing  waves  were  throwing  the  foaming  spray 
over  the  deck  and  cabin,  while  the  wind  was 
wailing  and  whistling  through  the  rigging.  Once 
or  twice  the  wind  became  too  strong  for  us  aud 
drove  us  along,  dragging  both  anchors  after  us, 
and  refusing  to  be  managed  in  any  other  way. 
On  the  13th  of  July  we  came  in  sight  of  the  trad- 
incr  post,  where  Mr.  Lind  had  raised  a  large 
American  flag  to  greet  us.  Never  was  the  red, 
white  and  blue  ”  so  welcome  or  so  beautiful  to  me 
as  then.  This  was  the  end  of  our  long,  tiresome 
journey,  and  to  be  met  and  welcomed  in  this  un¬ 
expected  and  clever  way  was  more  than  we  at  first 
could  realize.  Mr.  Lind  met  us  on  the  beach,  and 
kindly  offered  to  entertain  us  for  a  few  days  until 
we  were  able  to  make  ourselves  comfortable,  lhe 
trading  post  is  merely  the  store,  a  dwelling,  and  a 
house,  with  a  native  house  close  by.  Independ¬ 
ence  Argus,  Kansas.  
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Life  in  Alaska. 


[concluded.] 

Bethel,  Kuskokwim  River,  ) 
Alaska,  July  13,1886.  i 

To  the  W.  F.  M.  8.,  M.  E.  Church, 

Independence,  Kan. 

Dear  Sisters:  -  Mr.  Lind’s  wife  is  a  native 
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languages,  so  we  were  unable  to  talk  to  her.  She  is 
very  neat,  and  was  much  pleased  to  have  us  there.  On 
the  same  day  of  our  landing  at  this  place  we  Selected 
the  ground  for  our  Mission  station,  about  halfamile 
west  of  the  trading  post  and  on  the  north  bank 
of  the  river.  North  of  us  is  a  vast  rolling  prairie, 
north-east  and  east  is  a  pine  forest,  east  a°ud  south 
are  the  mountains,  and  west  is  a  prairie.  The 
river  supplies  us  with  good  water  all  the  year 
around  and  is  close  to  the  house.  Islands,  from  a 
half  to  several  miles  in  length,  are  in  the  river 
close  bv  us,  and,  in  tact,  all  up  and  down  the 
river.  Even  at  this  distance  from  the  coast  we 
have  two  tides  a  day. 

After  we  had  our  tent  up  and  the  go  ds  unloaded, 

Brother  Torgersen  and  a  bright  young  native 
made  another  trip  down  the  river  for  our  other 
goods.  They  returned  on  the  5th  day,  and  the  | 
next  week  Brother  Torgersen  and  my  husband 
started  after  the  last  load.  Again  they  were 
caught  in  a  terrible  storm  which  broke  the  big 
anchor  and  wrenched  the  rudder  from  its  fastenings. 
Their  provisions  ran  so  low  that  for  three  days 
they  had  but  one  scant  meal  a  day.  Whenever 
they  could,  they  would  sail  a  short  distance,  and 
on  the  twelfth  day  they  were  in  sight  of  home, 
when  they  had  a  perfect  calm  and  were  unable  to 
reach  home  for  several  days.  On  Saturday  we 
sent  them  some  provisions,  and  on  Monday  they 
attempted  to  come  on  home  with  a  slight  breeze 
that  had  sprung  up.  At  this  last  effort  to  reach 
home  a  very  sad  accident  oceured.  Brother  Tor¬ 
gersen,  our  carpenter,  accidentally  fell  overboard, 
and  being  very  heavily  dressed,  sank  almost 
instantly  and  could  be  seen  no  more.  My  husband 
was  quite  alone  to  manage  the  boat  and  do  wl  at 
he  could  to  save  our  brother.  As  the  rudder  was 
broken  and  the  current  strong  she  refused  to  be 
guided  and  he  was  almost  helpless.  The  wind  soon 
died  out  and  he  had  to  anchor  the  boat.  Not  a 
single  native  was  near  and  he  said  the  hours  seemed 
dreary  ages  to  him,  all  alone  after  witnessing  this 
sad  event.  As  soon  as  any  one  came  in  sight  he 
sent  them  to  us  with  a  note  asking  Brother  Wein- 
land  to  come  to  him,  but  Brother  Weinland  was 
sick  in  bed  at  the  time,  so  we  sent  him  word  to 
drop  both  anchors  and  come  home,  which  he  did. 
He  was  almost  blind  with  sore  eyes,  which  had 
given  him  much  trouble  on  that  trip,  and  the 
excitement  was  making  them  worse. 

This  was  a  terrible  blow  and  you  can  imagine 
how  we  all  felt  with  Winter  so  near  at  hand,  no 
house,  and  our  carpenter  lying  beneath  the  waves 
of  the  Kuskokwim.  The  Heavenly  Father  was 
our  Comforter  in  this  sad  hour  and  in  a  wonderful 
way  did  He  manifest  Himself  unto  us.  Each  day 
as  wisdom  and  strength  were  needed  and  sought 
they  were  supplied,  and,  trusting  in  Him,  we 
endeavored  to  make  ourselves  a  comfortable  shel¬ 
ter  for  the  Winter.  Without  knowledge  or 
experience,  but  with  earnestness  and  faith,  the 
brothers  commenced  work  in  our  house  August 
10.  We  then  had  the  tent  and  a  small  shop  to 
live  in,  and  though  much  crowded,  we  managed 
to  get  along  very  well,  and  all.  kept  in  remarkably 
good  health,  and  it  was  a  surprise  to  me,  for  the  1 
building  was  mostly  done  in  the  dripping  rain. 


On  the  10th  of  October,  during  very  rough 
weather,  we  moved  in  the  house.  It  is  12x38 
feet  in  dimensions  and  has  four  good  rooms  and 
a  roomy  garret.  It  surely  is  a  miracle  of  the  grace 
of  God  that  we  were  able  to  have  so  comfortable 
a  place  to  live.  We  had  a  special  day  of  thanks¬ 
giving  after  we  were  in  the  house,  and  have  never 
ceased  to  be  thankful  since. 

Natives  were  around  us  all  Summer  and  we 
made  fair  progress  at  learning  their  language. 
We  know  about  200  words  and  can  talk  without 
an  interpreter  to  them.  We  made  some  laughable 
blunders  in  learning  some  of  the  words.  I  must 
tell  you  of  one:  We  tried  to  explain  to  an  old 
man  that  we  intended  to  cover  the’inside  and  out¬ 
side  of  our  frame  for  the  house  with  felting  paper. 
We  showed  him  the  paper  and  asked  him  what  it 
was.  He  said,  “  noth-lar-ka.”  Then  wre,  thinking 
that  we  had  learned  the  native  name  for  the  paper, 
told  him  how  we  intended  putting  this  “  notl.-.'ar- 
ka  on  the  house.  He  did  not  seem  to  understand 
us  and  said  he  thought  we  were  making  a  very 
curious  house.  We  agreed  with  him  when  we 
afterwards  learned  that  the  word  “  noth-lar-ka” 
meant  “  I  don’t  know.” 

rlhe  natives  call  our  place  “sick  town”  or  “  the 
village  of  the  sick.”  We  have  had  some  sick 
person  with  us  almost  constantly,  and  often  more 
than  one.  Others  only  came  for  medicine.  They 
are  mostly  afflicted  with  lung  and  srcofulous 
diseases.  We  have  had  some  very  bad  ulcers  and 
sores  to  dress  and  care-for,  besides  sore  eyes,  dog 
bites,  frozen  feet,  and  the  like.  We  have  been 
giving  the  people  medicine  with  fair  success,  and 
the  Greek  priest  from  the  Yukon  river,  with 
many  of  the  natives  have  received  medicine  from  us. 

The  natives  bring  all  their  troubles  to  us, 
whether  it  be  sickness,  an  old  broken  ax  or  a 
canoe  to  be  mended.  They  think  if  any  one  can 
help  them  out,  we  can.  It  is  hard  to  permanently 

cure  them  of  any  disease,  for  they  live  so  care¬ 
lessly  that  it  soon  comes  back  to  them.  A  low, 
damp  mud  mound  is  where  they  live,  with  little 
light  and  no  ventilation  at  all.  Often  six  or  seven 
families  are  crowded  into  one  of  these  small  places. 
In  Winter  time  the  men  go  to  the  mountains  to 
trap  for  furs,  and  sleep  out  on  the  snow  with  no 
protection  but  the  long  fur  coats  they  wear.  I 
wonder  that  they  live  through  one  such  a  trip. 
We  see  more  and  more  of  how  these  people  live 
every  day,  and  it  often  seems  very  discouraging 
when  we  see  how  spiritless,  careless  and  dirty  they 
are.  I  can  not  tell  you  how  dirty  they  are,  as  only 
those  who  see  can  really  know,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  wrong  to  write  or  tell  any  one  what  we 
must  see  every  day.  How  sadly  they  need  the 
light  of  the  Gospel  and  of  civilization  amongst 
them. 

The  Winter  was  long  and  very  cold  and  Spring 
was  very  late.  The  ice  did  not  break  up  and 
leave  the  river  until  the  28th  of  May.  On  the  19th 
of  June  the  fish  first  came  into  the  river  and  before 
this  the  poor  people  almost  starved.  Some  ate  the 
bitter  willow  bark  until  they  were  sick.  Several 
of  them  were  caught  in  a  storm  this  Winter  and 
frozen  to  death,  and  nine  others  were  camping  near 
the  foot  of  the  mountains  this  Spring  when  a 


volcanic  eruption  occurred  near  them,  sending 

knip  iS w?ter  and  St0ne  int0  the  air  which 
.  L*  d  ‘Jjf™’  the  PIace  1S  “ow  marked  by  a  quiet 

•  A  i  ' ,er  eruPL10ns  have  been  known  in  this 
vicinity,  but  not  of  late  years. 

the  ^Xin,ter  ifc  was  ofteu  as  cold  as  50 

and  52  degrees  below  zero,  but  most  of  the  time 

l0Wfier  ^aa  30  degrees.  The  wind  blew  from 
twenty-five  to  fourty-eight  miles  per  hour,  mostly 
from  the  north.  During  the  Winter  months  we 
enjoy  fresh  venison  constantly,  besides  elk,  bear, 
beaver  rabbit,  quail  and  fish  and  in  the  Fall  and 
bpring  ducks  and  geese.  All  these  are  very  plenti- 
jU.  In  bpring  we  buy  goose  and  duck  eggs  by 
he  gross  of  the  natives,  while  in  the  Summer  time 
tlie  river  is  full  of  many  kinds  of  fish.  In  the 
t  all  the  prairies  are  covered  with  cranberries  and 
huckleberries.  We  also  have  some  currants  and 
salmon  berries  which  are  very  nice.  We  have  the 
common  wild  rose  on  the  prairies  and  some  fine 
specimens  of  the  lily  family  grow  near  the  ponds. 

1  would  often  go  out  to  see  the  flowers,  but  the 
mosquitoes  are  too  bad  to  venture  out.  These  and 
the  sand  dies  are  a  perfect  plague  to  us  in  Summer. 
My  face  and  hands  look  as  though  I  had  been  poi¬ 
soned  when  I  am  out  for  a  while. 

We  have  all  kept  m  good  health  until  this  last 
March,  when  we  had  colds.  Mine  was  very  severe 
and  1  was  down  with  it  about  three  weeks. 

n  January  a  little  daughter  was  born  to 
?r°t'!er  “fS'ster  Weiulaml.  A  very  sweet  and 
healthy  child.  She  was  such  a  bright  bit  of  sun- 

Shm,e.inc0ur  home>  and  is  very  bright  and  smart. 

ihis  Summer  we  will  try  to  complete  two  loe 
buildings,  one  for  a  school-house  and  one  for  a 
dwelling.  The  Summer  has  been  very  dry  for 
Alaska  and  the  work  goes  on  nicely 

.  }  leai?ed  from  Sister  Dewey’s  letter  that  you 
intended  to  write  letters  to  me  last  Spring,  but  as 
I  received  none  I  have  concluded  that  you  mailed 
them  too  late.  I  will  look  for  them  this  Fall  I 
hope  this  may  be  of  interest  to  you,  and  by  next 
Spring  I  will  try  and  write  a  better  letter.  Your 
letters  will  all  interest  me  and  each  year  I  will  look 
for  them  with  eagerness. 

Assuring  you  of  my  interest  in  you  and  your 
work,  and  with  prayers  for  both,  I  will  close  with 
Christian  love  to  all.  *  Your  Sister, 

Edith  M.  Ivilbuck. 


Alaska,  July  21,  1886. 

•  k,R  S'???  jr-I  "ill  "Id  a  few  lines  to  my  letter 
to-night.  **  fheday  after  I  wrote  your  letter  X 
became  mother  to  a  sweet  little  girl  baby.  It  has 
pleased  the  Lord  to  restore  me  to  my  usual  good 
health  and  my  baby  is  well  and  strong.  *  *  * 

Your  Friend  and  Sister, 


E.  M.  K. 


r  IT  IS  AT o  R  AVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  9,  1887. 


Nushagak,  Alaska.  If  the  Lord  permits  the 
Missionary  party  for  Nushagak,  consisting  of  the 
Lev.  I.  E.  Wolff  and  family,  and  Miss  Mary 


inst.  In  the  evening  of  the  20th  there  will  be  a 
Missionary  meeting  at  Bethlehem,  on  which  occa¬ 
sion  the  Lev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  the  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska,  expects  to  be  present. 


THE 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  16,  1887. 


Sunday,  March  the  Twentieth.— Next 
Lord  s  day,  D.V\,  the  farewell  meeting  for  the 
band  of  missionaries  about  to  depart  for  Alaska 
will  take  place  at  Bethlehem.  We  bespeak  the 
prayers  of  our  people  all  through  the  country 
for  them  on  that  day. 

And  let  us  remember  that  this  year  the  de¬ 
mands  of  the  Mission  on  our  support  are  greater 
than  ever.  Let  us  be  equal  to  the  occasion  of 
the  occupying  of  the  second  station,  so  that  the 
year  may  close  without  debt. 

4  o  ZJ  L  V  I  /  ,  d'6n,  just 

Ci  &  / p  »Aiiistom  of 

>n  i  la 


MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1887. 


MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 


for 

t._.  Wilds  of  Alaska. 

peopi ^gameredm  th^iw  20'~Two  thousand 
evenin/to  hM  *  ?,  Moravian  Church  this 

Re? Te  WolV  oefWH  ,the  ml8si°™ries, 

a»d  Miss  Mary  Huber^iTMt6’  Pa,t  his  wlfe> 
Wednesday  fir  .  !  ilLltitz'  wbo  start  on 
was  founded  bv  Pn^IS™°n™y,  stat,on  which 
in  W astern  Alaska  V*  ahmi  A  ’l  ®  at  Nushagak, 
This  Is  the  seco  d  «t»f  “ouths  ago. 

under  the  auspices  of  ™arted  ln  Alaska 
the  first  being  at  Befhoih^MAraviaa  Church, 
where  there  are  twnS  °Q  ,tile  Nuskokarln, 
Rhlbuck  aud  WeiaIa“d  ar  eS’  Rev-  Messr3’ 

1 1  agent  o^educationlj  Alask?  whUnht9d  • States 
turned  from  a  inm»  a  j:Ja9ka;  who  has  just  re- 
Was  present  fm-i  ^s®iourn  in  that  Territory’ 

missionary  addres^reeiHni^ ?hm°8t  interesting 
difflouitles  in  thfwav  tK^6  hardshiP3  and 
government  is  now  takimft«OUM0  lYhiel1  the 
enterprises,  a  hlltorv  ^  ld»  a,U  m,ssIou 
the  charge  of  th«  t?  ^  the  missions  under 
RresbyterLJ  denomfnPi«°pa1'  Methodist  and 

which^re Ihro^Tut  hi  fhl  ^d  tRe  obstacle3 

the  southern  part  or  A'L«kaG  whk  Chfrfh  in 
■very  strong  foot  hoiu  ,  a’,  where  it  has  a 
the  Russian  Governmont  ^8  been  Panted  by 

.'RlX&'wh' 

IndtaT’S  &»,*>'• 

Society  exppot  to  “  Fo™fgn  Missionary 
lishment  with  *  T  up  his  second  estab- 
year.Md  ",  Jon, to' 01  » 

entire  tioiri  rt  »  nue  the  work  until  th« 
•co?ereJ  ld  m  We8tern  and  Middle  Alaska  is 
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BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MARCH  23, 1887 . 


Nushagak,  Alaska. — The  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff 
and  wife  and  two  children,  together  with  Miss 
Mary  Huber,  expect  to  leave  Bethlehem  lor  San 
Francisco  to-day,  March  23.  They  hope  to 
sail  from  that  port  about  the  1st  of  May.  Last 
Sunday  evening  a  missionary  and  farewell  service 
was  held  at  Bethlehem,  at  which  the  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D  D.,  the  General  Agent  of  Education 
in  Alaska,  delivered  a  stirring  address,  and  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff,  in  a  few  touching  words,  took 
leave  of  the  congregation.  We  commend  the 

missionary  party  to  the  prayers  of  the  brethren. 

— - - 

THE  AMERICAN  PROVINCE. 

Canaan,  Dak.— The  undersigned  thankfully 
acknowledges  the  reciept  of  610.00  from  the  Min¬ 
isters’  Aid  Society  of  the  First  Church,  Phila. 

Wm.  Strohmeier. 

Bethlehem,  Pa. — Marion  and  Ray  thankfully 
acknowledge  the  box  of  playthings  sent  from 

Philadelphia  by  Willie  D.  V. 

Affectionately, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 

March  19,  1887. 


nast  year,  and  spoke  a  few  farewell  words.  The 
missionary  party  were  commended  to  the  Lord  by 
Snglng  hymn  No.  730,  verses  1  and  2  after  which 
Bro  C.  B.  Shultz  offerred  prayer  in  their  behalf. 
During  the  singing  of  the  closing  hymn,  ^o  716, 
the  collection  for  the  Nushagak  Mission  wastaken 
un  The  benediction  was  pronounced  by  uv. 
Jackson.  While  the  audience  was  dispersing,  the 
choir  sang  (without  the  organ  accompaniment) 

the  hvmn  No.  828. 

Though  the  service  lasted  nearly  two  hours,  the 

‘■rivfs  "ES"--" 

”s  lingered  to  lid  Bro  Wolff  ^ « 


Bethlehem,  Pa.  —  The  Missionary  Meeting 
held  last  Sunday  evening  was  attended  by  a  con¬ 
gregation  that  filled  every  part  of  the  church-edifice, 
a  proof  of  the  interest  that  the  members  take  in 
our  Alaskan  Mission.  The  service  was  opened  by 
an  anthem  by  the  choir,  “  How  beautiful  upon 
the  mountains,’’  etc.  (Richter),  which  was  followed 
by  the  Liturgical  service  for  the  season  of  Lent. 
Bro.  M.  W.  Leibert  then  read  the  forty-sixth 
Psalm,  and  the  congregation  united  in  singing  one 
verse  of  Hymn  No.  590.  Bro.  Leibert  then  intro¬ 
duced  the  Rev.  Sheldon  Jackson,  D.D.,  the  Agent 
of  Education  in  Alaska.  By  the  aid  of  a  large  ( 
map  of  Alaska,  Dr.  Jackson  explained  briefly  the 
location  of  the  different  tribes  inhabiting  that 
country,  and  the  positions  of  the  various  mission¬ 
ary  stations  and  schools  already  established  by 
other  denominations  along  the  coast ;  after  which 
he  spoke  more  particularly  of  his  special  field  of 
work  in  the  neighborhood  of  Sitka  in  South-eastern 
Alaska.  Most  entertainingly  did  the  speaker 
relate  the  facts  connected  with  a  special  work  of 
grace  that  took  place  in  the  Sitka  school,  by  which 
many  heathen,  both  old  and  young,  were  brought 
to  Christ ;  and  in  conclusion  he  earnestly  exhorted 
the  congregation  to  pray  for  the  missionaries, 
who,  in  their  hours  of  loneliness  and  depression, 
would  be  comforted  and  upheld  by  the  knowledge 
that  at  home  Christian  hearts  were  interceding  in 
their  behalf.  After  the  third  verse  of  hymn  No. 
679  had  been  sung,  Brother  Wolff  very  briefly 
thanked  the  congregation  for  the.  many  acts  ol 
kindness  shown  him  and  his  family  during  the 
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OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

The  Party  for  Nushagak,  Alaska.  We 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff, 
written  on  board  of  the  cars  as  he  and  his  party 
were  approaching  Chicago.  They  were  all  well 
and  in  good  spirits.  The  journey  was  a  pleasant 
one,  although  the  weather,  on  the  first  day,  as  far 
as  Buffalo,  was  cold  and  a  good  deal  of  snow  fell. 
At  Wyalusing,  the  station  near  which  stands  the 
monument  erected  by  the  Moravian  Historical 
Society  a  number  of  years  ago,  to  mark  the  site  of 
Friendenshiitten,  the  Moravian  Indian  town  of  the 
last  century,  the  Rev.  D.  Craft,  who  discovered 
that  site,  got  on  board  of  the  train  and  traveled 
with  the  party  as  far  as  Elmira.  They  expected 
to  reach  San  Francisco  about  the  2d  of  April. 


The  Missionnry  Meeting  in  the  Mornyiwu 
(' hitreh. 

An  interesting  missionary  meeting  took 
place  last  evening  at  the  Moravian  Church, 
which  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity. 
Rev.  Morris  W.  Leibert,  one  of  the  pas¬ 
tors, presided, and  after  a  grand  anthem, by 
Richter,  “How  beautiful  are  the  feet  of 
the  messengers  of  peace,”  had  been  sung 
by  the  choir,  led  in  the  liturgical  service 
appointed  for  the  season  of  Lent, 
and  read  the  lessons  for  the  evening. 
He  then  introduced  Rev.  Sheldon 
Jackson,  D.  I).,  the  general  agent  of  edu- 
!  cation  in  Alaska,  who  delivered  an  ad¬ 
dress  on  the  schools  and  the  missionary 
work  established  and  carried  on  in  that 


territory.  He  began  by  giving  a  brief 
description  of  its  vast  area;  then  spoke  of 
the  three  races  that  inhabit  it— the  Indian, 
the  Tunnist  and  the  Esquimaux;  nqxt 
referred  to  the  missions  that  have  been 
inaugurated  by  the  Presbyterians,  the 
Moravians,  the  Episcopalians,  the  Metho¬ 
dists,  and  the  Baptists,  which  do  not  in 
any  way  interfere  with  one  another,  each 
mission  being  in  a  different  part  of  the 
immense  territory;  gave  some  ac¬ 
count  of  his  official  visits,  last  autumn,  to 
many  points  on  the  coast  and  many 
islands  off  the  coast;  introduced  a  number 
filling  incidents  showing  the  power  of 
the  Gospel  in  the  conversion  of  the  natives; 
described  the  efforts  of  the  former  United 
States  officials  at  Sitka,  the  capitol,  to 
counteract  the  influnce  of  the  schools  and 
Gospel,  until  they  were  removed  by 
the  President;  and  closed  with  an 
eloquent  appeal  to  the  congregation 
to  support,  in  every  way,  its  two  missions 
in  Alaska.  Dr.  Jackson  spoke  for  about 
an  hour,  but  held  the  closest  attention  of 
the  audience  throughout.  At  the  conclu¬ 
sion  of  this  address,  Mr.  Leibert  an¬ 
nounced  the  departure,  in  the  course  of 
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the  week,  of  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  and  party 


for  Nushagak,  the  second  station  begun 
in  Alaska  by  the  Moravian  Church. 
1  hereupon  Mr.  Wolff  came  forward  and 
in  a  few  words  thanked  the  congregation 
for  the  kindness  shown  to  him  and  family 
during  their  stay  at  Bethlehem,  com¬ 
mended  himself  and  his  party  to  their  in¬ 
tercessions,  and  bade  them  farewell.  A 
fervent  prayer  by  Rev.  Charles  B.  Shultz 
followed;  and  during  the  singing  of  the 
Missionary  hymn,  “From  Greenland’s  Icy 
Mountains,”  a  collection  was  taken  up, 
which,  we  understand,  proved  to  be  a 
very  liberal  one.  While  the  congregation 
was  slowly  dispering,  the  choir  sang  a 
beautiful  evening  chant,  “The  Night  is 
come,  Wherein  at  last  we  Rest,”  the  music 
of  which  was  composed  by  our  townsman, 
Mr.  Robert  Rau.  We  are  sure  that  the 
entire  community  of  Bethlehem  will 
wish  Mr.  Wolff  and  his  party  a  prosper¬ 
ous  journey  to  San  Francisco  and  voyage 
to  Alaska,  and  much  success  in  his  field 
of  labor. 


The  Missionary  Party  for  Nushagak. _ 

Another  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  reports 
the  well-being  of  this  party  while  on  their  way 
from  Omaha  to  San  Francisco,  where  they  ex¬ 
pected  to  arrive  last  Saturday.  At  the  former 
place  they  rested  for  the  greater  part  of  a  day, 
and  Bro.  Jacob  Blickensderfer,  Consulting  Engi¬ 
neer  of  the  Union  Pacific  Railroad,  showed  them 
great  kindness. 
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OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 


Report  on  the  Alaska  Schools. — A  number 
of  copies  of  the  second  edition  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Sheldon  Jackson’s  Report  on  the  Schools  in  Alaska 
has  been  purchased  by  the  Society  for  Propagating 
the  Gospel.  This  Report  contains  much  that  is  of 
interest  to  the  friends  of  the  Alaska  Mission  ;  it  is 
illustrated  with  a  number  of  Cuts,  many  of  them 
taken  from  the  photographs  of  the  Rev.  A.  Hart¬ 
mann,  among  these  cuts  being  his  own  portrait ; 
and  there  is  appended  a  map  of  Alaska.  As  an 
Appendix  is  given  the  entire  journal  of  the  ex¬ 
ploratory  tour  of  the  Brethren  Hartmann  and 
Weinland.  The  Report  is  neatly  bound  and  will 
be  sent  to  any  address,  postage  prepaid,  for 
seventy-five  cents.  It  is  sold  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Alaska  Mission,  and  can  be  had  at  the  Moravian 
Bookstores,  Bethlehem,  Pa. 


TUESDAY,  MARCH  22,  1887. 


A  Farewell  Visit.— Rev.  Frank  E. 
Wolff',  missionary  to  Alaska,  on  Sunday 
afternoon  paid  a  farewell  visit  to  the  Mo¬ 
ravian  Sunday  school.  Rev.  C.  B.  Shultz, 
superintendent,  and  the  teachers  and 
scholars,  received  the  missionary  in  a 
very  affectionate  manner.  A  missionary 
box,  containing  $25,  was  presented  to 
Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  as  a  donation  by  the 
Sunday  school  to  the  new  mission  of 
Nushagak,  Alaska.  The  missionary  also 
received  a  number  of  useful  and  pretty 
gifts,  in  the  shape  of  books  and  pictures, 
from  the  different  classes,  which  will  be 
attractive  gifts  for  distribution  among  the 
natives  of  Alaska.  The  class  of  boys 
taught  by  Miss  Mamie  Clauder  presented 
the  missionary  with  a  number  of  pretty 
scrap  books  containing  beautiful  pictures 
and  cards.  This  labor  of  love  was  accom¬ 
plished  by  the  class  of  boys  after  school 
hours,  and  under  the  superintendence  of 
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THE  GREAT  KUSKOKVIM  RIVER. 


I  have  been  reading  with  absorbing  interest  a  recital  of 
the  adventures  of  Messrs.  Hartmann  and  Weinland,  Mora¬ 
vian  missionaries,  in  western  Alaska  last  year,  whose  objec¬ 
tive  purpose  was  to  establish  a  station  on  the  Kuskokvim 
River,  which  flows  into  Behring  Sea  north  of  the  Aleution 
Peninsula.  This  mighty  river  and  bay  constitute  the  phe¬ 
nomenal  counterpart  on  the  Pacific  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and 
the  river  Peticodiac  on  the  Atlantic,  though  the  Kuskokvim 
is  beyond  comparison  the  larger  river  of  the  two.  It  is  sc 
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Peep  at  Alaska. 

FROM  MRS.  WEINLAND’S  LETTER  OF  FEB.  16,  1886. 
(Continued.) 

FTER  dinner  Brother  Weinland  had 
an  errand  at  the  traders,  and  also 
wanted  to  look  after  his  patients  at 
the  barabara.  So  he  proposed  to  take 
me  with  him  on  a  borrowed  sled,  belonging  to 
a  native  who  is  staying  here  at  present. 

Let  me  give  a  brief  description  of  this  bar- 
bara.  Imagine  a  space  20  by  20  feet  occupied 
by  fifteen  people.  From  the  outside  this  re¬ 
markable  tenement  appears  like  two  semi- 
spherical  mounds  of  earth.  The  one  in  front 
is  much  smaller  than  the  other  which  is  the 
real  habitation;  the  lesser  one  covering  the 
entrance  and  passage-way  to  the  barabara. 

Arrived  at  the  smaller  mound,  you  have  first 
of  all  to  step  down  about  four  feet,  and  then 
to  creep,  and  crawl  through  a  passage-way 
about  three  feet  high,  three  feet  wide,  and  six 
feet  long,  before  you  come  into  the  building. 
The'  entrance  is  always  on  the  South  side, 
which  is  more  sheltered.  There  is  not  a  win¬ 
dow  within,  nor  any  opening  except  at  the 
top,  where  you  see  a  little  square  hole  covered 
over  with  fish-skin. 

In  this  barabara  Brother  Weinland  has  two 
patients.  One  of  them  is  a  young  girl  whose 
foot  was  frozen  ;  the  other  is  a  little  child.  The 
girl  froze  her  foot  by  breaking  through  the  ice, 
and  getting  wet.  We  did  not  hear  of  it  until 
five  days  after  the  occurrence,  when  mortifi¬ 
cation  had  already  set  in.  We  could  do  noth¬ 
ing  but  poultice  the  limb  with  flaxseed,  meal 
and  charcoal.  This  was  continued  by  Brother 
Weinland  for  several  weeks,  and  finally  every 
other  day.  By  Christmas  all  the  toes  had 
dropped  off,  when  the  foot  itself  began  to  heal 
nicely.  It  is  nearly  well  now. 

The  filth  in  these  barabaras  is  astounding, 
and  the  atmosphere  fearful.  I  was  in  one  of 
them  last  November ;  but  had  to  beat  a  retreat 
as  quickly  as  possible;  for  I  came  near  faint¬ 
ing.  To  creep  through  the  passage-way  is  quite 
enough,  without  further  experience. 

Having  finished  the  visit  at  the  barabara,  we 
called  at  the  trader’s  house  to  ask  the  loan  of 
his  sled  and  dogs  to  haul  wood  from  the  Island 
to-morrow.  Then  we  returned ;  two  additional 
dogs  having  been  hitched  on, — quite  in  state, 
wasn’t  it,  —  with  a  native  running  ahead,  and 
six  dogs  skipping  at  our  side  as  our  escort. 

There  is  a  dark  side,  of  course,  to  the  char¬ 
acter  of  these  poor  people,  we  discover  more 
and  more;  but  not  everything  is  repulsive. 
They  are  very  eager  to  learn,  and  are  grateful 
for  every  little  kindness  shown.  W e  are  always 
glad  to  see  Dumlamacheck.  Not  that  he  was 
specially  prepossessing  when  we  first  became 
acquainted  with  him,  or  that  he  is  a  beauty 
now.  He  has  a  great  shaggy  head  of  hair. 
Formerly,  it  was  all  matted,  and  looked  like  a 
buffalo’s  head-gear.  His  face  was  dirty,  his 
parka  worn,  tattered  and  filthy.  Now  he  looks 
very  much  more  respectable.  He  has  had  his 


is  a 


hair  cut,  and  wears  decent  clothing.  He  L  , 
remarkably  faithful  worker.  His  extra-repul 
sive  appearance  was  what  first  drew  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  him ;  but  we  soon  found  that  among  all 
the  natives  who  helped  to  unload  the  “  Lizzie 
Merrill”  none  excelled  or  came  up  to  him. 
This  Spring  he  intends  to  move  to  this  place, 
and  will  be,  therefore,  one  of  the  first  native 
inhabitants  of  Bethel.  He  expects  to  bring  his 
family  with  him.  He  seems  to  have  an  idea  of 
the  meaning  of  our  services,  and  whenever 
present,  always  kneels  with  us  in  prayer;  re¬ 
maining  silent  and  respectful  during  the  whole 
time  of  worship.  When  at  work  here,  he 
takes  his  meals  writh  us;  not  commencing  to 
eat  until  we  do,  and  bowing  his  head  reveren¬ 
tially  while  grace  is  said, 

(to  be  continued.) 


work.  No  sooner  did  they  need  heavy  logs  for 
the  foundation  of  the  house  than  the  rivei  sud- 
denly  and  unexpectedly  rose  and  drifted  lumber 
to  our  very  door.  In  bringing  the  logs  up  the 
bank  much  strength  was  required,  and  when  those 
we  had  hired  refused  to  work  and  went  home, 
leaving  us  entirely  helpless,  other  willing  hands 
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leaving  u»  eutucij  o  , 

came  in  a  very  short  time,  and  we  were  not  de-l 
layed  at  all.  Since  that  time  we  have  had  all  the  \ 

help  we  needed.  .  \ 

Mr.  Lind  was  very  obliging  in  allowing  us  to 
dry  our  lumber  in  his  Icashima,  and  while  the 
brethren  were  both  helpless  he  kept  up  the  fire  and 
chopped  the  wood  for  the  same. 

The  trader  from  Kolmakoffsky  was  down,  and 
they  took  supper  with  us.  This  was  our  first  com¬ 
pany  in  Alaska,  and  we  were  very  glad  to  have 
the  visitors.  Our  scow  lay  anchored  close  by  on 
the  same  day,  and  as  the  wind  and  current  were 
very  strong,  we  saw  her  dragging  both  anchors 
and  going  out  of  sight  very  fast.  We  were  not  a 
little  worried,  but  Mr.  Lind  ran  home  and  sent 
three  natives  to  stop  her.  I  looked  out  of  the  door 
after  our  meal  was  over,  and  what  should  I  see 
but  the  scow  sailing  back  to  us  as  safely  as  she 
went  out.  Both  sails  were  up,  and  the  natives 
were  managing  her  nicely.  When  she  left  the 
sails  were  down.  They  felt  very  proud  of  their 
success  and  so  did  we. 


I  wish  you  could  see  the  brethren  working  and 
planning,  working  until  they  walk  lame  and  tired. 
I  never  saw  them  any  way  but  dressed  up  until  we 
came  here,  and  now  they  either  have  yellow  oil- 
suits  on  or  blue  overalls  and  blouses.  _  . 

Yesterday  I  shiDgled  two  little  Eskimoes.  I  heir 
hair  was  so  long  and  clotted  and  so  full  of  life-that 
the  blades  of  my  scissors  became  quite  slippery.  It 
was  the  most  disagreeable  task  I  ever  performed. 
They  were  two  bright  little  boys  of  about  twelve 
years,  and  they  looked  quite  respectable  when  their 
hair  was  shorn.  I  scrubbed  their  hands  and  necks 
with  soap  and  rubbed  them  with  a  coarse  towel. 
They  said  it  felt  good  to  be  clean,  and  that  they 
would  wash  every  day  if  they  had  soap.  They 
hugged  each  other  when  they  were  through  and 
shook  hands  with  me  five  or  six  times,  and  said 
“  Thank  vou.” 
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I  have  been  teaching  them  some  few  words,  an/ 
when  they  went  home  in  the  evening  they  said 
“  Goo-by,  goo-by.”  I  scattered  insect  powder  on 
the  clothes  I  had  on  and  on  the  floor  where  they 

sat.  . 

August  31. — Yesterday  a  family  came  here  with 
a  little  boy  who  had  a  very  swollen  arm.  He  said 
we  could  make  it  well.  We  dressed  it  and  it  very 
soon  relieved  him.  His  parents  were  very  thank¬ 
ful.  We  told  them  to  come  again  in  the  morning, 
and  very  early  this  morning  his  mother  was  here 
with  a  basket  of  berries,  saying  it  was  a  present 
for  me  and  that  they  had  brought  the  little  boy. 
He  is  a  good,  patient  little  fellow.  It  is  a  terrible 
arm,  and  he  has  a  pained  expression  ;  but  when  he 
was  told  it  would  be  better  by  and  by,  he  smiled 
for  the  first  time  in  my  presence.  His  parents  are 
both  good-looking,  and  his  little  sister  is  a  real 
beauty. 

The  mosquitoes  are  gone,  the  air  is  pure  and 
clear,  and  I  have  not  yet  seen  a  housefly  in  Alaska. 
We  have  some  fine  berries:  first,  the  salmon  ber¬ 
ries  ;  then  any  amount  of  huckleberries,  of  which 
we  have  made  some  fine  jellies  and  jam  ;  but  best 
aud  nicest  of  all  are  the  cranberries,  that  are  all 
over  the  prairies  in  great  abundance.  I  have  gath¬ 
ered  some  of  the  nicest  Autumn  leaves  in  August. 
Who,  in  Kansas,  would  think  of  gathering  Au¬ 
tumn  leaves  in  August?  We  have  had  frost  and 
the  geese  are  flying  south. 

It  still  seems  strange  to  me  to  see  both  meu  and 
women  with  their  long,  loose  garments  reaching 
nearly  to  the  floor.  They  are  perfectly  at  home 
on  the  water,  both  young  and  old.  If  the  next 
village  is  in  sight,  they  never  think  of  walking  to 
it.  They  always  go  in  their  kayacks  or  birch  ca¬ 
noes.  All  the  villages  aqd  trading-posts  are  on 
the  river-bank,  so  that  they  need  to  do  but  very 
little  walking.  It  is  a  fine  sight  to  see  thirty  or 
forty  kayacks  and  canoes  on  the  quiet  waters, 
spearing  the  white  whale  or  merely  playing  with 
their  spears.  The  women  have  bidarras  or  open 
boats  for  their  use,  and  generally  half  the  women 
of  a  village  can  get  into  one  of  them. 
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Departure  of  Three  Missionaries  for  the 
Wilds  of  Alaska. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  20.— Two  thousand 
people  gathered  In  the  Moravian  Church  this 
evening  to  bid  farewell  to  the  missionaries, 
Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff,  of  Hopedale,  Pa.,  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Mary  Huber ,  of  Lltitz,  who  start  on 
Wednesday  for  a  missionary  station  which 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  at  Nushagak, 
in  Western  Alaska,  about  six  months  ago. 
This  is  the  second  station  started  in  Alaska 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Church 
the  first  being  at  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokariu, 
where  there  are  two  missionaries,  Eev.  Messrs. 
Kilibuck  and  Weinland. 

Dr.  Sheldon  Jackson,  the  United  States 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  long  sojourn  in  that  Territory, 
was  present,  and  delivered  a  most  interestin'' 
missionary  address,  reciting  the  hardships  and 
difficulties  in  the  way,  the  course  which  the 
government  is  now  taking  to  aid  all  mission 
enterprises,  a  history  of  the  missions  under 
the  charge  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  denominations,  and  the  obstacles 
which  are  thrown  out  by  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  southern  part  of  Alaska,  where  it  has  a 
very  strong  foothold,  having  been  planted  by 
the  Russian  Government  so  many  years  ago. 


•The  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Moravian 
Church  are  among  the  Eskimo  population, 
three  of  the  other  denominations  being  among 
the  Aleutians,  who  are  semi-civilized,  and  the 
Indians.  The  Moravian  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  expect  to  follow  up  this  second  estab- 
lishment  with  a  third  one  in  the  course  ot  a 
year,  and  will  continue  the  work  until  the 
entire  field  in  Western  and  Middle  Alaska  Is 
covered. 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  20, 1887. 


I  OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

The  Party  for  Nushagak,  Alaska.— We 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff 
announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Missionary  party 
at  San  Francisco,  April  2.  The  train  on  which 
he  traveled  from  Omaha  was  cut  into  two  sections 
at  Ogden  ;  and  the  second  section  was  wrecked. 
Fortunately  the  Missionary  party  was  in  the 
other  section,  but  their  trunks  were  considerably 
damaged. 

Letters  to  Bethel,  Alaska.— As  far  as  we 
can,  at  this  time  tell,  the  last  day  on  which  letters 
for  the  Missionaries  at  Bethel  must  be  mailed  is 
the  22d  instant. 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  27, 1887. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

.  -Betters  to  Alaska. — Since  publishing  our 
item  last  week,  we  have  heard  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  the  steamer  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  will  not  sail  until  the  10th  of  May. 

Hence,  letters  for  Bethel  may  be  mailed  as  late  as 
the  2d  of  that  month. 


IpSssrottarg. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY,  1887. 

“To  Do  Good— Forget  Not.” 

(Hebrews  13:16) 

[UR  mail-bag  so  far  this  month,  has  only 
1  yielded  us  two  letters.  The  one  is 
from  our  dear  frieuds  in  Moorestown 
whom  we  have  not  forgotten,  and  from 
whom  we  are  always  very  glad  to  hear,  and  so 
this  time  also.  How  very  pleasant  it  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  just  a  short  note  from  our  young  friends, 


T> 

», 


paouaraaioa  XSq;  pat?  ‘ja;;aq  ;oS  saiCa  s^nqop  ‘.  oan; 
|  ;Joqs  b  nr  3uoj;s  par?  paAY  sbai  puBjuiaYV.  'ojg  *;g 
I  -anaq  jno  joj  jaq;a3o;  qjOAY  o;  patuaas  3niq;jfjaAa 
arap  siq;  ja;jy  -paan  p[noM  aM  jjb  joj  pjo^j  aq; 
1  pa;snj;  puB  ipjsanjBa  pa^Bjd  ;nq  ‘Xcaoo|2  j[B  ;b 
;on  ajaAi  aM  ‘jaAaAiojj  'snoixuB  pnB  ssa[d[aq  LiaA 
1PJ  ffioq  uajq;ajqaq;  pnB  siq;  asnoq  aoiBJj  b 
ppnq  o;  afqissodcni  aq  pjnow  ;i  ;q§noq;  ‘japBj;  aq; 
‘Pn!'T  *jj\[  ‘aor  o;  paqooj  51  Avoq  sbav  siqj,  -3ai 
1  -qoBOjddB  ;sbj  ja^ni^Y  pnB  3uUjj  sbav  arai;  ajiqAv 
I  ‘paanarainoa  ;a^C  ;ou  asnoq  jno  pnB  ‘jaAu  aq;  jo 

1uio;;oq  aq;  ;b  sbav  uosjaSjoj,  -ojg;  i  s ala  ajos  joj 
aas  ;on  p[noo  uqof  ‘.  jaAaj  pnB  s[pqa  UvBaq  q;iAv 
qaBq  siq  no  sbav  pnB[aiaAV  'ojg;  •  18AV  j{B  sbav  jaq 
-nrnj  jno  pnB  ^rnjo;s  pnB  ^hibj  sbav  jaq;B8AV  aqj^ 
:  snq;  ua;;ijAV  aABq  ;q3icn  oav  jo  ‘£ijoav  0;  no^f  qsiAv 
;on  pip  a  AX  *pBS  /jaA  sbav  ;sb[  aq;  ;nq  ‘acuoq  ja; 
•?9[  jnjjaaqa  b  a;uAV  0;  pau;  j  "aA^Bn  b  iq  ^bSb 
-qsnM  0?  oSb  sqaaAV  oav;  ;noqB  jjBcn  jno  ;nas  a^V 
’S88T  ‘ZZ  'SnY  ‘eqsB[y  ‘qaHxsg; 

:  sa;uAV 

aqs  ‘nosjaSjoj,  *ojg  jo  q;Bap  aq;  jo  3ai:qBadg 

•p9au.1v 

‘9§t  lduti£  fo  jivw  91(1  iyiun  pgapodu,  you  piq  ‘ggg  j 
pdpop  ‘ jvumof  pux>  sj,9jpj  woif  U9qni  ‘svsuvjp 
i90U9pU9d9pUJ  Jo  ‘finuopp  IjddSOf  -Jjp  (X9l[}vf  X9\[  01 

2[onqiTx  'SJW  jo  siajja^  raoij  s;obj;x;j 

_ _ _  ■  - 

of “ Chammi,”  which  they  were  glad  to  do;  and 

when  they  were  nearly  out  of  sight  we  could  near 
across  the  waters  their  happy  “  Goo-bye.  lhe 
next  morning  we  saw  them  draw  their  canoe  on 
the  beach,  and  then  they  took  off  their  hats  and 
ran  to  us  with  their  hands  out,  saying  “  Goo-bye 
over  and  over  again.  They  are  as  gay  as  ever 

i  boys  are. 

j  :rtjth. 
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I  -The  missions  under  the  care  of  the  Moravian 
Church  are  among  the  Eskimo  population, 
three  of  the  other  denominations  being  among 
the  Aleutians,  who  are  semi-civilized,  and  the 
Indians.  The  Moravian  Foreign  Missionary 
Society  expect  to  follow  up  this  second  estab¬ 
lishment  with  a  third  one  in  the  course  ot  a 
year,  and  will  continue  the  work  until  the 
entire  held  in  Western  and  Middle  Alaska  Is 
covered. 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  APRIL  20, 1887. 


,  OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

The  Party  for  Nushagak,  Alaska.— We 
have  received  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff 
announcing  the  safe  arrival  of  the  Missionary  party 
at  San  Francisco,  April  2.  The  train  on  which 
he  traveled  from  Omaha  was  cut  into  two  sections 
at  Ogden  ;  and  the  second  section  was  wrecked. 
Fortunately  the  Missionary  party  was  in  the 
other  section,  but  their  trunks  were  considerably 
damaged. 

Letters  to  Bethel,  Alaska. — As  far  as  we 
can,  at  this  time  tell,  the  last  day  on  which  letters 
for  the  Missionaries  at  Bethel  must  be  mailed  is 
the  22d  instant. 

- - - - 
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OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 


MONDAY,  MARCH  21,  1887. 


/  MORAVIAN  MISSIONS. 

j/y  _ _ 

Departure  of  Three  Missionaries  for  tho 
Wilds  of  Alaska. 

Bethlehem,  Pa.,  March  20.— Two  thousand 
people  gathered  in  the  Moravian  Church  this 
evening  to  bid  farewell  to  the  missionaries, 
Eev.  F.  E.  Wolff,  of  Hopedale,  Pa.,  his  wife, 
and  Miss  Mary  Huber,  of  Lititz.  who  start  on 
Wednesday  for  a  missionary  station  which 
was  founded  by  Rev.  Mr.  Wolff  at  Nushagak, 
in  Western  Alaska,  about  six  months  ago. 
This  is  the  second  station  started  in  Alaska 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Moravian  Church, 
the  first  being  at  Bethel,  on  the  Kuskokarin, 
where  there  are  two  missionaries,  ltev.  Messrs. 
Killbuck  and  Weinland. 

Dr.  Sneldon  Jackson,  the  United  States 
agent  of  education  in  Alaska,  who  has  just  re¬ 
turned  from  a  long  sojourn  in  that  Territory, 
was  present,  and  delivered  a  most  interesting 
missionary  address,  reciting  the  hardships  and 
[  difficulties  in  the  way,  the  course  which  the 
government  is  now  taking  to  aid  all  mission 
enterprises,  a  history  of  the  missions  under 
the  charge  of  the  Episcopal,  Methodist  and 
Presbyterian  denominations,  and  the  obstacles 
which  are  thrown  out  by  the  Greek  Church  in 
the  southern  part  01  Alaska,  where  ic  has  a 
very  strong  foothold,  having  been  planted  by 
the  Russian  Government  so  many  years  ago. 


.  ^ETTERs  to  Alaska. — Since  publishing  our 
item  last  week,  we  have  heard  from  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  that  the  steamer  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  will  not  sail  until  the  10th  of  May. 
Hence,  letters  for  Bethel  may  be  mailed  as  late  as 
the  2d  of  that  month. 


|$fesr0ttar|). 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY,  1887. 


“To  Do  Good— Forget  Not.” 

(Hebrews  13:16) 

UR  mail-bag  so  far  this  month,  has  only 
yielded  us  two  letters.  The  one  ‘ 


from  our  dear  friends  in  Moorestown 
whom  we  have  not  forgotten,  and  from 
whom  we  are  alvvays  very  glad  to  hear,  and  so 
this  time  also.  How  very  pleasant  it  is  to  re¬ 
ceive  just  a  short  note  from  our  young  friends. 


Tj 


is 


)  iu 


and  to  learn  from  their  own  words,  how  much 
interest  they  take  in  one  cause  of  the  Lord 
and  another.  May  this  interest  grow  as  you 
grow,  dear  young  friends;  and  may  you  enjoy 
the  divine  blessing  in  like  degree. 

Moorestown,  N.  J.,  March  24,  1887. 
Dear  Little  Missionary:  —  Although  we  are  a 


da\ s’  time  in  which  to  build  the  house;  but- succeeded  in 
getting  the  outside  of  it  ready,  and  in  making  it  storm-proof. 
Then  he  was  obliged  to  embark,  for  the  vessel  could  not 
delay  The  half-finished  house  was  left  in  charge  of  the 
native  chief  and  the  caretaker  of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company. 
The  natives  are  very  honest.  Whilst  they  were  helping  him 
to  build  they  would  not  even  take  a  small  board  without 


Dear  Little  Missionary:  —  Aitnougn  we  are  *  Wolff’s  permission, 

^nth  behind  time,  ^ase  «ot  tliiuk  dia  your  asking  Bn  o  P  ^ 
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Moorestown  friends  have  forgotten  you,  the  de  ay  was 
caused  by  my  having  been  away.  But  as  it  is  better 
late  than  never,”  please  find  enclosed  two  dollars  and 
fifty  cents,  ($2.50)  for  the  Alaska  cause.  With  our 
best  wishes  for  the  success  of  the  new  schooner,  we  are 

as  ever  your  friends, 

Walter  and  Fred.  Thatcher. 


Here  is  another  one,  just  received  : 

Canaan,  Dakota,  April  12. 

Dear  Little  Missionary:— Sunday,  March  27, 
was  Alaska  day  in  our  Sunday-school.  Envelopes  had 
been  distributed  among  the  scholars  previously,  in 
which  each  scholar  was  to  enclose  his  gift  for  the 
Alaska  Mission.  On  the  day  mentioned,  I  related 
several  interesting  facts  about  our  missionary  work 
thus  far  in  Alaska  both  to  scholars  and  the  members 
of  the  congregation  who  are  mostly  present  in  the 
Sunday-school  sessions,  and  also  showed  them  several 
pictures  of  scenes  and  Esquimoes  in  Alaska.  All 
were  deeply  interested.  The  envelopes,  about  thirty 
in  number,  were  found  to  contain  $12.  The  col- 
lection  of  the  Congregation  was  $30.  I  hope  to  send 
in  $50  for  Alaska.  Our  Sunday-school  children  and 
also  the  members  of  the  congregation  take  a  great 
interest  in  the  Alaska  Mission  and  take  pleasure  in 
coming  to  the  parsonage  in  order  to  see  the  photo¬ 
graphic  pictures  of  scenes  in  Alaska.  I  gave  the 
children  several  plans  of  earning  money  this  Summer 
for  Alaska.  The  boys  are  to  plant  potatoes  and  the 
girls  are  to  raise  chickens.  Could  not  some  other 
children  in  country  congregations  try  the  same  plan  ? 

Affectionately,  Wm.  Strohmeier. 


The  lady  to  his  right  hand  is  his  wife,  and  the  other  is 
Sr.  Huber,  their  volunteer  helper.  Between  these  are  the 
two  bright  faces  of  little  Marion  and  Raymond  Wolff,  who 
are,  we  Should  fancy,  about  three  or  four  years  old.  By  the 
bye,  we  lately  saw  in  the  Moravian  a  letter  from  Br.  Wolff, 

gratefully  acknowledging  a  box  of  playthings  sent  to  his  little 
“Marion”  and  her  wee  brother  “Ray.”  That  was  very  kind 
and  thoughtful  on  the  part  of  “Willie  D.  V.”  of  Philadelphia, 


for  these  two  children  are  going  to  a  “  great  lone  land, 


where  there  are  no  such  toy  “  stores  as  attract  the  longing 
naze  of  young  Americans  in  the  large*cities  of  the  States. 

We  hope  Br.  Wolff  will  find  his  house  just  as  he  left  it, 
and  soon  have  a  comfortable  home  for  his  wife  and  children 
at  Nushagak  in  Bristol  Bay.  The  party  intended  to  spend 
the  month  of  April  at  San  Francisco,  and  to  sail  thence 
about  May  ist.  Perhaps  among  the  purchases  they  make  ml 
that  city  they  will  not  forget  to  expend  the  four  dollars  con-, 
tributed  by  the  infant  class  of  the  Moravian  Sunday  School-! 
at  York  in  Pennsylvania  “towards  purchasing  the  cow  that 
Mr.  Wolff  wishes  to  take  to  the  new  mission  in  Alaska.” 


THE  MORAVIAN  MISSIONARY  REPORTER. 


One  Penny  per  copy.  One  Shilling  per  annum.  Post  free,  Inland,  One 
Shilling  and  Sixpence  per  annum.  Post  free,  abroad,  Two  Shillings  per 
annum.  One  dozen  copies,  post  free,  to  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom- 
One  Shilling  and  Threepence. 


All  communications  for  the  Editor  to  be  addressed  to  29,  Ely  Place, 
London,  E.C.  All  communications  for  the  Publisher  to  be  addressed  to 

32,  Fetter  Lane,  London,  E.C. 
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WINTER  ON  THE  KUSKOKWIM. 

The  following  letter,  from  which  the  more  private  portion  ^ 
has  been  omitted,  will  richly  repay  perusal.  It  was  addressed^ 
by  Br.  Weinland  to  one  of  the  Editors  of  The  Little  Mis / 
sionary.  We  hope  that  when  the  coming  summer  has  melte' 
the  barrier  around  that  ice-bound  coast,  and  vessels  cs  1 
again  go  to  the  Kuskokwim,  they  will  bring  back  good  new/ 
and  such  cheerv  letters  as  this  one  from  our  brave  band  ad 

Bethel.  Very  likely  one  or  another  of  them  may  now  be* 
writing  :  “  Vre  are  anxiously  looking  forward  to  spring.”  At 
any  rate  they  will  feel  like  that  every  year  after  the  ngour 
of  a  long  Alaskan  winter. 

Bethel ,  Alaska ,  March  10th,  1886. 

Dear  Brother,  . 

To  add  to  the  enjoyment  of  this  the  first  anm, 

versary  of  our  wedding,  I  have  laid  all  work  aside  this  aftei 
noon  to  begin  an  answer  to  your  long  and  well-appieciate> 

letter  of  last  August.  .  . 

Our  minds  have  been  busy  to-day  in  reviewing  the  in 


cidents  of  the  tenth  of  March  of  last  year,  and  our  ex 


Mia 


ALASKA. 


/Sr  A  y. 


nenences 
: 


ANOTI 


BAND  OF  MISSIONARIES. 


as 


well,  during  this  first  year  of  our  wedded  life 


l  has  been  a  long,  long  year,  and  crowded  with  events,  botl 
iteresting  and  important;  but  Ood  be  piaised,  our  multipliec 
xperiences  have  brought  us  naught  but  blessing.  We  cai 
lainly  see  the  hand  of  the  Lord  in  them  all;  and,  whil 
assing  through  them,  we  felt  the  nearness  of  our  graciou 
,ord  and  Saviour. 

We  have  just  received  a  beautiful  and  very  interesting  #  *  *  *  * 

photograph  from  America.  It  was  taken  at  Bethle-l  g^ster  \yeinland  intends  to  write  to  you  to-day  sometimi 
hem  in  Pennsylvania,  and  represents  die  ba.nd  of  Moravian  an(^  gke  no  d0ubt  give  you  all  the  household  news.* 1 
missionaries,  now  on  their  way  to  Nushagak  in  N.  W.  Alaska.  ^  t]ierefore  turn  to  Mission  news,  and  tell  you  how  th 
The  group  consists  of  five  persons;  two  ladies  are  seated  to  right  kor^  pas  piesseci  us  in  our  work.  This  has  been  a  year  ( 
and  left,  two  little  children  between  them,  and  behind  these  a 

.  .  1—1  r->  iTT  1  rr  1  ’ll 


jentleman 


is  standing, 


-  ,  areat  mercy  to  us  all,  during  which  we  have  experience 

. -  _ 0-  That  is  Br,  F.  E.  Wolff,  who  sailed  ®hat  the  „race  Qf  q0(j  pas  indeed  been  sufficient  for  us. 

from  San  Francisco  for  Nushagak,  Alaska,  on  July  1 8th  of  last  me  commence  with  San  Francisco,  for  there  the  re 


year,  and  returned  home  again  in  the  autumn.  You  will  re-  WQrk  peo-an>  The  Lord  so  directed  us,  during  our  stay 


)CcU,  clllU  ILlULlltU  III  Lliv^  CA.HLLi.nm.  -lhh  XV.  Worlc  began.  i  lie  -L-OlLl  bU  UUCUtU  UO,  VAUll.J^  WHi. 

member  that  he  went  to  Alaska  in  order  to  select  a  site  for  that  ck  tkat  we  not  oniy  found  a  vessel  to  convey 
the  establishment  of  a  school  for  Eskimo  children.  He  took  0Jr  ^  ’  s  to  tke  Kuskokwim  River,  but  were  enabl 
with  him  the  ‘lumber’  for  the  building.  He  had  only  thirteen  .  •  - 


us  an 
enabled  als 


v;'1.th  the  money  advanced  for  the  purpose,  to  purchase  every- 
tlnng  that  we  needed  for  our  comfort.  That  the  Lord  was 
hvith  us,  we  experienced  all  through  our  long  but  safe  ocean 
and  river,  voyages.  And,  although  the  first  days  after  Br 
i’orgersen’s  death  by  drowning  were  days  of  doubt  and  un¬ 
certainty,  yet  ever  since  we  have  been  enabled  to  see  the 
hand  of  the  Lord  in  it  all.  Br.  Torgersen  being  sent  alono- 
as  our  builder  and  carpenter,  we  depended  upon  him  for  the 
performance  of  this  part  of  the  work,  but  the  Lord  would 
have  us  place  our  dependence  upon  no  human  being,  and; 
taught  us  that  He  would  be  our  sufficiency  in  this  work. 
Neither  Br.  Kilbuck  nor  I  knew  anything  about  building. 
But  we  began  the  house  in  the  name  and  in  the  strength 
of  our  God  ;  and,  looking  to  Him  daily  for  guidance  and 
1  We  hope  to  give  our  readers  some  bright  bits  from  her  pen  too. 

strength,  He  blessed  our  labours;  until,  on  the  10th  of  last 
October,  we  were  able  to  move  into  this  house,  in  which  we 
have  been  comfortable  even  in  the  coldest  weather,  and  of 
which  we  feel  that  we  need  not  be  ashamed. 

During  December  the  weather  was  very  severe.  The  coldest 
day  was  December  29th,  when  the  mercury  sank  k>  fifty  and 
six-tenths  degrees  below  zero.  Until  the  first  part  of  February  we 
had  hard  work  to  get  a  sufficient  quantity  of  firewood.  We 
were  at  work  on  the  house  so  late  that  we  could  not  gather 
much  of  a  supply  before  winter  set  in,  and  during  December 
and  January  the  days  were  so  short  that  we  could  do  little 
else  during  the  day  except  getting  wood,  and  as  it  had  to  be 
dug  out  of  the  snow-banks,  and  in  some  cases  to  be 
brought  a  distance  of  about  two  miles  and  a  half  on  a  sledge, 
you  can  well  imagine  that  this  meant  work.  If  this  state  of 
things  had  continued,  I  am  afraid  we  should  have  been  frozen 
to  death  by  this  time.  But  the  Lord,  who  has  been  caring  for 
us  most  tenderly,  and  who  knows  all  our  wants,  helped  us  out 
of  the  difficulty  in  a  most  unexpected  manner.  In  order  to 
make  the  dry  pine  wood  last  longer,  we  mixed  with  it  a  quan¬ 
tity  of  green  cotton  wood  from  the  island  opposite  the  house. 
Going  to  the  island  one  day  in  February  for  a  load  of  this 
cotton  wood,  I  found  another  kind  of  wood  which,  although 
green,  appeared  likely  to  burn  without  any  pine  being  mixed 
with  it.  Upon  trial  we  found  that  it  served  our  purpose 
splendidly.  After  a  good  bed  of  live  coals  had  been  formed, 
it  burned  without  any  further  trouble,  and  threw  out  a  fine, 
steady  heat.  What  kind  of  wood  it  is,  I  cannot  say.  The 
trees  do  not  grow  higher  than  about  twelve  feet,  the  trunks 
being  from  one  to  four  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  easily  cut, 
and  our  neighbour,  Mr.  Lind,  is  glad  to  favour  us  occasionally 
with  the  loan  of  his  sledge  and  dogs,  which  makes  getting  wood 
an  easy  matter,  for  in  one  day  we  have  dragged  six  heavy  loads 
from  the  island.  The  weather  is  not  so  very  cold  at  present; 
and  if  we  are  not  compelled  to  keep  up  a  strong  fire  both  day 
:(  and  night,  we  shall  have  wood  enough  on  hand  to  last  about 
Jtwo  months.  While  I  am  writing  this  the  wind  is  howling 
fearfully.  The  weather  to  day  has  been  real  Alaskan  winter- 
weather.  It  has  not  been  snowing,  and  yet  the  air  is  con 
stantly  filled  with  snow,  making  it  impossible  to  see  anything 
beyond,  say,  an  eighth  of  a  mile  distant.  The  wind  was 
stronger  at  five  o’clock  this  evening  than  at  any  other  time 
during  the  entire  winter.  It  blew  at  the  rate  of  forty-six  miles 
an  hour,  with  the  temperature  one  degree  above  zero. 

I  am  thankful  that,  although  the  air  is  very  humid 
during  the  summer,  it  is  extremely  dry  during  the  winter. 
Thus,  although  the  cold  may  be  very  severe,  yet  it  is  neither 
so  biting  nor  penetrating  as  it  would  be  were  the  air  damp 
it  the  same  time.  Nevertheless,  Br.  Kilbuck  had  his  ears,  his 
lose,  and  his  cheeks  frozen,  while  I  had  the  same  painful 
ixperience  with  my  ears  and  nose.  These  slight  frostbites, 
lowever,  are  soon  forgotten. 


Already 


We  are  now  anxiously  looking  forward  to  spring. 
the  days  are  becoming  longer,  and  the  sun  at  mid-day  has 
quite  a  power.  During  the  winter  we  have  had  quite  a  variety 
m  our  diet— plenty  of  rabbits,  ptarmigans,  fish,  and  also  some 
venison.  Next  month,  or  during  the  early  part  of  May  we 
hope  to  secure  some  geese;  and  in  June  salmon  will  a’>ain 
arrive.  We  are  anticipating  a  busy  summer  in  the  way 
of  work.  ’  ; 


Infidel  '  - 

Moravian  IN  iH:E  Moravian. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY  4, 1887. 


The  Centennial  of  the  Society  foe 
Propagating  the  Gospel.-I,,  connection 
with  the  sailing  of  the  missionary  band  for  Nush- 
agak,  Alaska,  from  San  Francisco,  our  readers 
will,  no  doubt,  be  gladifo  be  reminded  that 
m  August  of  this  year  our  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  Among  the  Heathen, 
which  has  charge  of  the  new  Mission,  will 

(D.  V.)  complete  one  hundred  years  of  contin¬ 
uous  usefulness. 

Its  Board  of  Managers  expect  shortly  to  an¬ 
nounce  some  plan  by  which  the  event  may  be 
fittingly  commemorated. 

In  view  of  the  anniversary,  have  we  not  an 
additional  motive  for  coming  forward  with 
abundant  gifts  for  the  latest  enterprise  of  our 
Province  ?  And  gifts  are  still  needed.  The 
establishment  of  the  second  station  in  Alaska 
has  proved  quite  costly.  But  there  is  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  being  able  to  believe  that  both  the 
first  and  the  second  station  have  been  well 
founded,  so  far  as  human  foresight  can  plan  out 
supplies.  It  is  a  pleasure  to  know  that  there 
has  been  no  stinting  of  means  to  make  the  mis¬ 
sionary  families  as  comfortable  as  they  can  be 
made  in  that  dreary  land,  with  its  inhospitable  * 
climate. 

God  grant  also  that  there  may  be  successful 
building,  in  spiritual  and  educational  results! 


THE  MORA.VIA.lSr. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  MAY  25,  1887. 


The  Missionary  Party  to  Nushagak, 
Alaska. — We  have  received  a  letter  from  the 
Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff’  written  the  day  before  the 
starting  of  the  party  from  San  Francisco,  the 
substance  of  which  communication  ive  herewith 
present.  We  commend  the  missionaries  most 
earnestly  to  the  intercession  of  the  churches. 


There  will  be  an  opportunity  of  writing  to  them  I 
by  the  vessel  of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company, 

which  will  leave  San  Francisco  about  the  first  of 
July  next.  All  letters  must  be  addressed  to  the 
care  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company ,  olO 
Sansom  Street ,  San  Francisco,  California .  Letters 
to  the  missionaries  at  Bethel  can  be  sent  af  the 
same  time,  ria  Nushagak,  as  the  Rev.  T.  Kilbuck 
expects  to  meet  the  Rev.  F.  L.  Wolff  at  that 
place,  or  if  he  should  be  prevented  from  coming, 
the  Esquimau,  whom  the  missionaries  will  send  in 
Autumn  to  Nushagak,  can  carry  back  the  mail. 

San  Francisco,  Cal,  May  13,  1887. 

Dear  Brother  de  Schweinitz  Your  kind 
letters  reached  us  in  due  time.  We  are  still  here 
in  San  Francisco.  A  few  days  ago  we  were  told 
that  the  steamer  would  not  sail  until  the  14th 
inst.  So  we  will  be  off  to-morrow  at  noon.  We 
are  ready  to  go.  Our  goods  are  on  board.  W  e 
are  all  well  and  cheerful,  and  glad  the  time  for 
our  departure  has  come.  It  will  take  from  ten 
to  twelve  days  to  reach  Ounalaska,  where  we  will 
probably  have  to  wait  a  week  before  the  Dora  will 
sail  for  Nushagak.  There  are  many  passengers. 

Dr.  Jackson  has  sent  an  order  for  school  sup¬ 
plies  to  Mr.  Carsen  here,  which  order  has  been 
filled  and  the  supplies  shipped  both  to  Nushagak 
and  Bethel. 

In  making  our  purchases  we  exercised  as  much 
economy  as  possible  ;  but  the  Inter-State  Com¬ 
merce  Bill  has  unfortunately  made  a  great  differ¬ 
ence  in  the  price  of  many  goods. 

Our  household  goods,  which  were  sent  from 
Greenbay,  have  gone  astray.  They  were  for¬ 
warded  from  that  place  on  the  7th  of  March  and 
all  distinctly  marked  with  large  printed  labels,  to 
the  care  of  the  Humboldt  Wharf  Ware  House  at 
San  Francisco.  At  that  ware  house  they  did  not 
appear  and  upon  inquiring  at  the  railroad  office, 
we  found  that  they  had  reached  the  City  on  the 
25th  of  March,  but,  instead  of  being  delivered  at 
the  ware  house  to  which  they  were  addressed,  had 
been  shipped  by  the  railroad  company  on  its  own 
responsibility,  per  steamer  to  Sitka.  Hie  Com¬ 
pany  acknowledged  the  mistake  and  promised  to 
recover  the  goods  and  pay  all  damages.  We 
hope  that  they  will  reach  San  Francisco  in  time 
for  the  ship  on  the  first  of  July,  to  be  sent  by  the 
Arctic  Fishing  Company.  That  will  be  the  last 
opportunity  this  year  to  send  letters  to  Nushagak. 
Letters  to  Bethel  may  be  sent  in  the  same  way. 
We  can  forward  them  by  Brother  Kilbuck,  or 
by  the  native  that  comes  from  the  Kuskokwjm 
with  the  Fall  mail. 

The  stone  for  Brother-  Torgersen’s  grave  is 
finished  and  sent  to  Bethel. 

We  will  write  from  Ounalaska  and  Nushagak, 
and  now  bid  you  farewell.  We  know  that  your 
prayers  in  our  behalf  will  not  cease.  Jn  the 
name  of  our  entire  missionary  party. 

Your  sincere  brother, 

Frank  E.  Wolff. 

I  green  spot  in  our  memories.  Our  stay  here  in  San 
Francisco  has  been,  altogether,  very  pleasant,  and 
now  we  are  quite  ready  for  our  departure  to-mor- 


row.  Saturday,  May  14,  at  12,30  P.M.  And  now! 
farewell,  dear  friends !  Cease  not  to  remember  us 
in  your  intercessions  before  the  throne  of  grace. 

Affectionately  yours  in  the  name  of  our  entire 
party,  ‘  ^  M.  E.  Wolff. 

San  Francisco ,  Cal.,  May  13,  18S7. 


THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUNE  22, 1887. 


Money  N  eeded  for  Alaska. — The  history 
of  the  past  year,  as  far  as  this  new  Mission  field 
is  concerned,  has  been  one  of  liberal  support,  a  | 
record  of  which  we  need  not  be  ashamed.  From  j 
all  sources,  about  $5,000— in  round  numbers — 
have  been  received.  The  year  which  closes  at 
the  end  of  this  month  has,  however,  involved 
an  outlay  of  more  than  $7,000.  The  bulk  of 
this  is  owing  to  the  establishment  of  the  new  | 
station  at  Nushagak,  and  is  therefore  by  no  , 
means  a  reason  for  discouragement. 

While  it  is  not  likely  that  the  sum  wanting 
will  be  made  up  by  voluntary  gifts  in  the  re¬ 
maining  days  of  this  month,  it  would  be  very 
gratifying  to  see  the  sum  raised  before  the  ( 
centennial  anniversary  of  the  Society  for  the  j 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  among  the  Heathen 
in  August.  It  is  exceedingly  desirable  that  none 
of  the  customary  donations  of  that  Society  be 
lessened ;  and  we  hope  there  will  be  no  need 
this  year. 

. . — _ 

Extracts  from  Letters  and  Journal  of  Mrs.  Kil¬ 
buck,  Bethel,  Alaska. 

-  ' 

To  a  friend  she  writes: 

I  would  like  to  give  you  a  description  of  these 
people,  but  it  would  take  me  a  long  time  to 
tell  you  all  about  them,  and  much  you  would  not 
care  to  hear.  They  are  a  pleasant,  good-natured, 
dirty  set  of  lazy  human  beings.  There  is  not  any¬ 
thing  vicious  or  quarrelsome  about  them,  for  they 
are  not  energetic  enough  to  do  anythiug  that  re¬ 
quires  an  exertion.  There  is  no  law  amongst  them 
to  punish  stealing,  and  they  nearly  all  practice  it 
when  opportunity  presents  itself.  They  will  not 
take  anything  large  ;  mostly  small  things.  They 
will  go  furthest  for  tobacco.  In  trading,  they  will 
tell  any  number  of  lies  to  gain  something.  Be¬ 
sides  all  this,  they  are  the  most  filthy  people  I 
ever  heard  of.  There  is  much  to  root  out  of  them, 
and  it  will  take  years  of  patient  work  to  make 
much  impression  upon  them.  It  will  be  doing  a 
great  work  if  we  can  get  them  to  live  any  cleaner 
than  they  now  do.  This,  I  hope,  will  be  accom¬ 
plished  soon,  and  then  the  rest  will  seem  more  pos¬ 
sible.  •  It  would  be  a  good  thing  if  more  workers 
could  be  sent  here  and  all  over  the  Territory.  Two 


missionaries  among  thousands  of  these  degraded 
and  godless  people  can  not  do  all  the  work  needed. 

I  could  not  hold  out  any  inducements  but  the  mis¬ 
sionary  work  itself.  The  climate  is  very  severe, 
and  one  is  apt  to  suffer  from  the  damp  in  Summer 
and  the  sudden  changes  in  Winter.  t  , 

None  of  the  natives  have  anything  of  a  religion 
of  their  own.  If  they  ever  had,  it  is  fast  disap¬ 
pearing,  and  few  of  the  young  people  know  any¬ 
thing  about  it.  They  have  many  superstitions, 
pertaining  mostly,  in  one  way  or  another,  to  death 
and  the  future  life.  Like  the  North  American 
Indians,  they  have  a  belief  that  there  is  an  after¬ 
life  and  a  happy  home  for  all  of  them  when  they 
are  once  purified  by  thorough  washing.  This 
land  lies  beyond  the  confines  of  some  great,  river, 
and  that  river  is  the  River  of  Purification,  in 
which  they  must  wash  for  three  days  before  they 
can  cross  over  to  the  other  side  to  live  with  those 
who  have  gone  before. 

I  don’t  wonder  they  think  they  must  be  cleansed 
in  some  way.  It  would  be  good  if  they  would 
make  use  of  the  river  they  have  in  this  life ;  pos¬ 
sibly  it  would  not  take  so  many  days  to  get  clean 
enough  for  the  other  shore.  I  should  judge,  fiom 
the  looks  of  some  of  them,  yes,  even  the  most  of 
them,  that  they  never  get  any  closer  to  the  water 
than  they  must.  The  little  children  look  the  most 
pitiful,  but  they  don’t  want  any  pity,  but  are 
happy  in  their  dirt.  Their  bright,  black  eyes  and 
shining  teeth  are  clean-looking,  but  their  little 
bodies  are  fearfully  dirty. 

(  Mr.  Kilbuck  was  at  the  house  where  one  lay 
sick.  They  knew  he  must  die,  and  so  they  had 
the  logs  hewed  and  measured  for  his  coffin  and  his 
buriaf  suit  at  hand  long  before  he  died.  With  a 
cup  of  cold  water  at  hand,  they  did  not  wait  for 
I  his  last  breath  before  they  began  to  wash  his 
I  hands  and  face  and  to  put  on  his  burial  suit. 
When  he  was  dressed,  they  tied  his  knees  up  to 
his  chin,  as  they  have  them  when  sitting,  and 
leaned  him  against  the  wall.  Then  they  all  ar¬ 
ranged  themselves  around  him,  with  his  mother  on 
one°  side  and  another  old  woman  on  the  other. 
Now  commenced  the  mourning,  and  it  was  more 
like  the  howling  of  dogs  than  anything  else.  Some 
of  them  shed  no  tears,  but  to  be  in  style  they  made 
their  share  of  noise.  At  supper-time  they  set  a 
dish  of  fish  before' him,  which  some  of  the  other 
natives  ate  for  him.  All  that  night  they  wailed 
and  cried.  Mr.  Kilbuck  was  obliged  to  remain, 
but  got  no  sleep.  He  had  gone  there  with  some 
medicine,  but  now  that  all  was  over  he  did  not  re¬ 
main  for  the  burial,  but  came  home  in  the  morn¬ 
ing. 

One  ugly-looking  old  man  and  his  family  were 
moving  from  up  the  river  to  some  village  near  the 
mouth.  He  arrived  on  a  cold  Sunday  afternoon 
with  a  sled  on  which  he  had  piled  all  his  property 
and  children,  while  his  only  dog  was  hitched  in 
front,  and  he  and  his  wife  pushed  the  sled  from 
behind,  and  one  large  boy  followed.  His  prop¬ 
erty  consisted  of  an  old  sheet-iron  kettle  with  the 
bottom  out  and  one  good  one,  a  few  grass  mats, 
which  serve  for  beds,  an  armful  of  dried  fish,  a 
small  ax  and  his  snow-shoes.  Then  there  were 
three  dirty  little  youngsters  on  the  sled.  When 


they"ar rived  it  was  very  cold,  and  the  old  man 
came  into  the  kitchen,  but  the  rest  sat  out  on  the 
woodpile  in  the  wind.  One  of  the  brethren  nent 
out  and  asked  the  boy  where  he  came  from,  where 
he  was  going,  and  what  his  name  was.  Io  each 
question  he  looked  blank  and  drawled  out,  Don  t 
know.”  When  evening  came  they  asked  no  cpies- 
tions,  but  went  up  stairs  and  made  their  beds. 
The  next  morning  they  went  on  their  way  rejoic¬ 
ing — over  the  bread  and  coffee  they  had  for  break¬ 
fast,  while  we  also  rejoiced — and  went  to.  cleaning 
house,  to  rid  ourselves  of  some  of  the  little  wan¬ 
derers  ”  they  so  generously  left  us.  The  “  little 
wanderers  ”  of  this  country  are  far  too  plenty  to 
be  provided  with  homes,  and  many  are  left  to 
wander  at  large,  or  to  hunt  a  new  home,  which 
they  sometimes  do.  They  have  not  found  so  warm 
a  place  in  the  hearts  of  missionaries  as  might  be 
expected  for  anything  so  small  and  helpless,  but 
still  we  are  forced  to  look  after  them  once  in 
awhile.  We  plainly  see  that  Mission-work  con¬ 
sists  of  doing  and  enduring  many  unlooked-for 
things,  which  are  not  always  the  most  pleasant ; 
but  be  it  so,  if  by  so  doing  we  may  wiii  the  hearts 
of  the  people  and  gain  one  soul  tor  a  better  life 
and  as  an  example  to  others. 


i 


•be  tittle  gjissionarg. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JUNE,  1887. 


The  fourth  letter  is  a  very  affecting  one. 

New  York,  May  19,  1887. 
Dear  Little  Missionary  After  our  dear  pastor 
had  read  and  prayed  yesterday  at  the  bedside  of  my 
aunt,  who  is  dying,  she  asked  for  her  pocket-book 
saying  that  she  wished  to  testify  her  gratitude  to  the 
the  Lord  and  to  him.  When  it  was  opened,  she  took 
out  with  feeble  hand,  ten  dollars,  and  said :  lhis  is 

for  Alaska.”  She  did  not  wish  her  name  to  be  men¬ 
tioned,  but  that  it  should  be  given  as  coming  from  the 
Sunday-school.  Your  friend,  Minnie. 

“Blessed”  are  the  dying  who  “die  in  the 
Lord.”  “Their  memorial  is  come  up”  before 
Him.'  “  Their  works  ”  shall  “  follow  them.  ” 
Their  names  “  shall  be  had  in  everlasting  re¬ 
remembrance.”  , 

Our  thanks  to  Minnie.  May  He  who  taket 
away”__and  who  can  hinder  Him?  and  who 
shall  say  unto  Him,  “What  doest  Thou  ?  -be 
to  her  a  “  very  present  help,  and  the  Ood  of 
all  grace  and  consolation,”  whose  own  loving 
hand,  in  Jesus,  never  forgets  to  wipe  away  our 

tc^irs  •  I 

The  following  two  letters  were  received  while 

this  issue  was  being  printed  : 

Northfield,  Rice  Co.,  Minn.,  May  15, 1887. 
Dear  Little  Missionary  Incited  by  the  good 
words  about  the  Alaskan  Mission  in  °^ir 

little  Sunday-school,  poor  and  small  though  it  be, 
made  an  effort  to  bring  something  together  for  this 
cause  in  which  we  are  all  interested.  Although  the 
amount  collected  ($1.55)  is |  small,  yet  we  hope  it  may 
help  the  good  work  a  little,  and  hope  that  this  first 
letter  mayS be  followed  by  a  larger  and  more  successful 
one  We  will  send  the  money  to  the  Treasurer  direct, 
but  would  like  to  see  it  acknowledged  in  The  Little 
Missionary.  With  kindly  greetings  to  you  and  all 
your  readers,  I  remain  fraternally,  in  the  name  of  the 
Northfield  German  Moravian  Sunday-school, 

Yours,  Paul  de  Schwteinitz. 


/£j 


A 


"  a^  mouth  that  its  shores  are  invisible  from  mid¬ 
channel,  and  it  is  navigable  for  barges  fo£  a  distance  ofJJOO 
miles  up.  The  tide  rises  fifty  Jeet,  and  when  it  runs  out  it  coarse  sedges  and  bullrushes.  Back  of  the  dyke  or  levee 


exposes  a  vast  area  of  oozy  mud  Hats  (sixty  miles  wide  at  as  ^  would  be  called  in  the  Southern  States,  the  country  h 
the  entrance  of  the  river),  which  are  seamed  with  countless  a  ^at  waste,  covered  with  a  spongy  bed  of  moss  or  “  tuD 
shallow,  dirty  rivulets  flowing  seaward.  Very  different  is  ^ra>”  from  six  inches  to  a  foot  deep,  and  destitute  even  c 
its  physical  aspect  when  it  is  bank  full  at  flood.  “It  shim-  shrubs.  Great  deposits  of  drift  wood  from  above  line  tht 
mers  then  like  an  inland  ocean  studded  with  myriads  of  shore  and  afford  fuel  for  the  resident  inhabitants,  who  num- 
mossy  islands.”  The  head  of  the  tide  is  100  miles  up  stream  her  several  thousands,  but  whose  ranks  are  swelled  in  the 
at  a  trading  j;>ost  called  Mumtrekhlagamute.  Boats  as-  hshing  season  by  accessions  from  the  Yukon  to  a  total  of 


cending  the  river  must  wait  for  the  tide,  whose  flow 


is  lrre- 


perhaps  seven  or  eight  thousand.  There  is  a  portage  of 


sistable  even  by  steam  p>ower,  for  it  rises  vertically  over  sixty  miles  from  the  Yukon  to  the  Kuskokvim.  The  salmon 


are  taken  chiefly  in  dip  nets  along  the  banks,  and  our  trav- 
is  an  elers  measured  a  specimen  which  weighed  41  lbs.  and  rneas- 
m  ured  three  feet  in  girth  and  nearly  four  feet  in  length. 

Leaving  the  steamer  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  landing 
stores,  they  proceeded  up  the  stream  in  company  with  four 


eight  feet  an  hour,  filling  up>  the  vast  chasm  which  forms 
its  bed  in  the  brief  space  of  six  hours,  though  there  is  a 
entile  absence  of  anything  like  a  tidal  “bore”  rolling  i 
and  overwhelming  everything  in  its  impetuous  career.  This 
phenomenal  procedure  is  an  old  fable  which  used  to  be  cur- 

lent  legal  ding  the  Bay  of  Fundy  until  jieople  learned  dif-  freighting  barges  destined  for  upper  posts,  of  which  there 
feiently,  and  graphic  recitals  were  told  of  pigs  which  had  are  three,  besides  occasional  storehouses  at  eligible  points.' 
been  foi  aging  on  the  flats  scampering  before  the  advancing  Their  own  private  conveyances  were  sealskin  canoes  decked 
vave  and  being  presently  overtaken  and  engulfed.  This  over,  each  with  three  man-holes,  the  passenger  occupying 
tide  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  is  on  record  as  having  risen  as  the  central  hole  and  the  paddlers  the  end  ones.  A  three 
igh  as  seventy  feet  at  the  bend  of  the  Peticodiac.  hours’  sail  brought  them  to  one  of  the  storehouses  above 

The  missionary  explorers  whose  fortunes  we  are  about  to  mentioned,  located  near  the  outlet  of  a  small,  deep  river,  it 
follow  were  provided  with  waterproofs,  tent  and  sports-  being  11  o’clock  at  night  and  still  daylight.  The  weather 
men  s  outfit,  and  spent  eight  weeks  in  a  three-lioled  bid-  was  °lear  but  head  winds  detained  them  for  the  next  five 
arka  or  skin  canoe,  taking  photographs  of  trading  posts  days.  Starting  on  June  18th  at  2  o’clock  A.  M.,  just  before 
native  villages,  scenery  and  objects  of  special  interest  and  sunrise,  they  made  an  eight  mile  pull  to  a  village  of  about 
covering  a  fluvial  journey  of  no  less  than  800  miles.  They  ten  barabarahs  or  native  houses,  named  Kuskokwagamute 
subsisted  chiefly  upon  the  fish  and  game  of  the  country,  (it  is  well  to  remember  these  names),  and  lying  by  until  1 

which  were  in  great  variety  and  abundance.  This  printed 


record  would  more  than  fill  two  full  numbers  of  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Angler,  and  as  the  country  is  altogether  new  to  sports¬ 
men  and  wholly  unknown  except  to  a  few  traders  and  pros¬ 
pectors,  I  have  thought  that  I  could  offer  nothing  more 
acceptable  to  your  readers  than  a  brief  synoptical  sketch  of 
their  adventures  and  discoveries,  the  complete  success  of 
which,  in  detail  and  general  scope,  was  due  to  the  generous 
cooperation  rendered  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company, 
who  are  always  ready  to  serve  visitors  with  alacrity,  all  of 
which  is  duly  acknowledged  by  the  missionaries  in  their 
printed  report. 

A  preliminary  sea  voyage  of  3,200  miles  in  one  of  the 
company  s  steamers  carried  them  from  San  Francisco  well 
into  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokvim,  where  they  came  to  an¬ 
chor  seven  miles  from  nearest  land.  It  was  in  the  month 
of  June  and  salmon  fishing  was  at  its  height.  The  entire  east¬ 
ern  bank  of  the  lower  river  was  swarming  with  Innuit  fisher¬ 
men,  whose  huts  are  strung  along  the  top  of  a  narrow  dyk 


o’clock  attempted  to  snooze,  but  were  distressed  by  raven 
ous  mosquitoes.  Then  a  two  hours’  paddle  found  them  at  3 
o’clock  at  the  village  of  Apokacliamute,  numbering  about 
150  inhabitants,  located  on  a  small  tributary  of  the  Kus¬ 
kokvim,  where  large  numbers  of  beautiful  salmon  were  ly- 

to  be  dressed.  All  the  people 
were  dressed  in  sealskin  coats  and  wore  beads  and  ivory 
ornaments.  Lying  by  twelve  hours,  starting  again  at  3 


o’clock  in  the  morning — always  waiting  for  the  tide  to 


at  high  water  mark  in  close  continuity  for  miles,  crowding 


serve — they  arrived  at  Togiarhazorimute  at  eight,  and  after 
breakfast  made  a  sixty  mile  run  to  Lomavigamute  {mutt. 
means  village).  Traveling  was  delightful.  A  fine  breeze 
kept  the  mosquitoes  off.  Point  after  point  was  reachec 
and  left  behind.  The  skin  boats  seemed  to  glide  through 
the  water.  “  As  we  went  on,  the  river  grew  narrower,  sc 
that  the  opposite  bank  became  distinctly  visible.  The  river,’ 
which  had  hitherto  been  an  unbroken  stream,  was  now  di- 
/  vicled  by  numerous  islands  into  many  channels.  The 
shores  were  lined  with  a  higher  growth  of  underwood,  and 
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thickets  of  small  birch  trees  alternated  with  grassy  or 


each  other  so  closely  that  there  is  hardly  room  for  more. 
Ous  dyke  is  fringed  with  alders,  willow,  birch  and  poplar 
saplings  interspersed,  flanked  by  a  vigorous  growth  of 


mossy  banks.  The  tide  was  also  sluggish.” 

[This  is  not  like  the  pictures  which  we  used  to  have 
painted  of  Alaskan  scenery  ! — Ed.] 

The  next  day,  sailing  still  among  enchanting  wooded 
islands,  they  came  toNapahaiagamute,  where  a  lot  of  Esqui¬ 
maux  were  in  their  kayacles— sealskin  boats  with  a  single 
hole — fishing  for  salmon  with  gill  nets.  Soon  they  passed 


Sst;  i“d  T.ndine  an  isl™d  came  in  v“w  of 

atedTah^ °!  M-‘-thlagamute,  sit„- 

I  ,  !,»  .  ’  background  of  pine  trees  and 

I  dl  lange  m  the  distance.  The  tide  Wo  • 

I  feet.  The  station  comprises  two  Lrge  weU  bTiU  i  h 

I  kashima,  besides  tho  T*  Russiau  batb  house  or 
Here  the  boatmen  struck  (if  °f  “ative  barabarahs. 

do  but  were  finally  conciliated  by^rff^of^t^3™ 

Psalm  by  daylight  at  1  o'clock  ^  U6th  ' 

be  a  wrestling  match  between  two  L£ for a T  *° 

possession  of  a  woman  The  1  permanent 

uPawindingchan^wh?s:tr^y:fjPwiUCeeded 

wr;^ti^;dbs  “  1 

gin  to  replace  sk  n  one/  !e  vdf  Ca“°eS-  WW°h  W  b- 

[Ple.  and  was  situated!  ,ow  ^  P“' 

dance  of  mosquitoes.  On  the  27th  of  T  Tn h  ™  abuu- 
at  a  small  Eskimo  fishing  station,  where  th!  tZ 

mining  prospector  coming  down  The  ii  "  et  a  white 

1  mute,  Iulukiak  and  K  ■  ,  Tbe  vlUages  of  Akiaga- 

cessiiely  pa  a!  3  rmUtei  ^ 

at  the 

gan  to  fall  the  first  nf  n  1  °  halt-bieed,  when  rain  be- 

I  lashka  on  (he  16th  of  mZ  T^T*-  U,la- 

is  certainly  very  fine  1  Still  ^  m.teMor  cbmate  of  Alaska 
lages  H^Tik,K^lkbagamiitZookhogamute^Ver5  ^ 
all  under  the  influence  and  civilization®  of  the 
and  at  last,  after  a  ionrn«v  ^  ,  leek church, 


/O./ 


Dear  Litte  MissiONAS^P^XfeiSed 
ten  dollars  ($10)  for  the  Alaska  Mission,  from  your 

Soriew  n  etfnev  ,0f  aJ16  A1.aska  Juvenile  Missionary 
|  of  the  York  Moravian  Church.  We  hope  to 

tollow  with  a  Similar  amount  very  Soon.  Yours  &c. 

Juvenile  Committee. 


$2  00 


g 

o. 


w  VlAlZfclblOU  OI  I 

!dea  ce“!ir!Zcf  Ko!  1-  ^  ^ 

Banges  of  snow-covered  mountains Zele  l!bk 
previous,  with  foothills  clad  with  pine  ,  J  day 

favorable  glimpses  were  had  at  tim!  !££££”  ^ 
of  seven  log  buildings,  bniltin  the  form  of  JstZf  TT* 

a  church,  and  an  hexagonal  block  house  bn  'iff  *  ’  Bcludin 

It  stands  on  a  bluff.  The  countrv  *  ^  Jears  ag'° 

Ions  than  Alaska  had  bee/  2,1 ZT  ^ 

white  traders  whom  the  missionaries  met  had“donM  ““ 

ami  E*  Cir^L™  T  ^ 

auce, dressed  in  European  tZZ 

Napa^tv^ten^Z  V  *“  «' 

people  know  nothing  about  Xh~ 

^2? t'r  thB  mmth  °l  W 

twenty  days’  journey  still  farther  up?  ^  Ve“izaIi 
traced  their  voyage  from  this  noinf  ™  i  ®  nari0S  re“ 
the  Kuskokvim  on  July  17,  in  niue’ 

journey  up  stream  occupied  twentv-m  J  ti  h  le  tbe 
the  previous  fortnight  had  been  fill’  Weatller  for 

and  often  rainy,  warm  and  cold  bv  tur! ' TndT 
too  hot  for  comfort.  Thence  they  cruised  o/  ’  t  f  equen% 
following  its  indentations  to  Good  NeJs  Ba§  ^iT 
basin  ten  miles  deep  surrounded  bv  loft  ^  &  dell^htful 
passing  safely  through  its  narroZen^ncTrt8’ 
of  an  incoming  tide,  eame  to  anchor  at  the  he  1  f  Z  ^ 
in  front  of  a  village  of  150  people  of  mixed  1  ,  ®  bay 

some  of  them  almost  white  By  takin!  C°mpIenon  “d 
there  across  the  neck  of  a  mount^  1  ~U‘®  f™“ 
it  was  possible  to  reach  their  place  of  dost;  , •  Cal>e 

Bay  and  thus  avoid  a  perilous  coastwise  jol!*!^ 


Donations. 

Received  for  the  New  Mission  Ship: 

1  New  York  (English)  “Annie” . 

Received  for  Elizabeth,  N.  J.  ; 

New  York  Boys’  and  Girls’  Missionary  So¬ 
cieties.  . . . . 

Received  for  the  Leper  Hospital,  Jerusalem. 

Aevy  York,  German  Mission,  “Helping  Hand 

bgg Harbor,  A.  J.,  Sunday-school .  2  00 

Received  for  Alaska  Mission: 

Xew  \ork  (English)  Sunday-school...  .  10  00 

Egg  Harbor,  X.  J.,  Sunday-school .  2  00 

Canal  Dover,  Ohio,  S.  S.  Easter  Offering .  9(j  ig 

Greenbay,  Wis.,  S.  S.  Easter  Offering .  ~6  14 

Harmony,  Iowa,  S.  S.  Easter  Offering .  3  70 

Schoeneck,  Pa.,  Sunday-school . . . .  5  gi 

Lititz,  Pa.,  “The  Pupils’  Orchestral  Recital..  30  00 

Sharon,  O.,  Sunday-school .  9  13 

Canaan,  Dakota,  Sunday-school .  12  00  ! 

Sturgeon  Bay,  Wis.,  Sunday-school .  3  89 

Philadelphia’  Second  Church,  Sunday-school.  11  90 
Xorthheld  German  Moravian  Sunday-school..  1  55 

Juvenile  Missionary  Society,  York,  Pa .  10  00 

$126  25 


Peep  at  Alaska. 

from  MRS.  WEINLAND’S  LETTER  OP  FEB.  16,  1886. 
(Continued.) 

E  takes  his  seat  on  the  floor  with  his 
cup  of  tea  alongside  of  him.  This 
seemed  very  queer  to  us  at  first.  It  will 
require  time  to  overcome  these  habits 
Very  few  ot  the  natives  ever  occupy  the  chairs’ 
and  when  th  d0  they  draw  their  feet  up  i/„’ 

bTneinmh^e°I  I**®  ca™0hbkeaTavalaancht 

whelmed”  U8.W  Wh™“^  wheret/fh'ended 

to  sleep,  he  answered  “  here.”  And  “  here  ” 
ev  did  sleep.  That  is  native  etiquette.  They 
sunply  take  possession,”  for  the  time,  of  the 
dweHing  The  only  place  where  they  have  not 

?,et  Plt^ld  t,heir  (luarters  is  in  the  bed-rooms, 
t  was  difficult  to  get  them  to  comprehend  the 
sanctity  of  those  precincts.  Of  course  we  could 
ave  insisted  cm  their  staying  out  of  the  other 
rooms,  or  on  their  remaining  but  a  short  time 
but  without  self-denial  we  cannot  hope  to  gain 

pr!n/aifS’isa;ld  7St  Submi,‘  forgthe 

present  It  is  time  for  me  to  close,  dear  friend 

We  lead  such  a  busy  life  that  time  flies  rapidly 

and  often  I  cannot  do  what  I  would,  for  want 

ot  opportunity.  How  precious  has  been  Romans 

8.  28,  in  every  time  of  trial !  Give  mv  Iovp 

of  yo/ah  ar  ChUY  1  fr,iends-  1  <!<»»»  think 
or  you  all.  Your  loving  friend, 

C.  Weinland. 


Here  is  a  brief  extract  from  Mrs.  W.’s  letter 
of  June  3,  1886 : 

“  While  engaged  in  writing,  Brother  W. 
brought  in  an  old  friend  to  see  me,  or  father  tor 
me  to  see.  Can  you  guess  what  it  was .  A 
‘bumble-bee.’  I  hailed  his  lordship.  Our 
native  boy  was  afraid  of  it.  He  said  it  carried 
a  ‘  mingut  ’  (needle).  The  river  has  been  clear 
of  ice  since  May  29,  and  we  are  becoming  aware 
of  the  presence  of  mosquitoes  and  flies,  they 
are  the  advance  guard  of  the  Alaska  Summer. 
The  moss  and  cranberries  on  the  tundra  are 
beginning  to  show  green,  and  presently  every¬ 
thing  will  be  fresh  and  smiling  again.  .  .  . 

Please  continue  to  remember  us  and  our  work 
in  your  prayers.  The  assurances  which  we  re¬ 
ceived  with  the  last  mail,  that  all  our  friends 
continually  remembered  us  before  the  Throne 
of  Grace  have  already  encouraged  and  helped 
us.  With  much  love  to  all,  I  remain, 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

C.  Weinland. 


THE  MORAVIAN, 


BETHLEHEM,  FA.,  JULY  20,  1887. 


OFFICIAL  ITEMS. 


Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 


The  Alaska  Mission. — The  following  dispatch 
was  received  at  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  July  19,  1887, 
dated  at  San  Francisco,  Cal.,  the  preceding  day : 


The  Rt.  Rev.  E.  de  Schweinitz  :  I  and  my  fam¬ 
ily  have  returned  because  of  sickness.  Please  provide 
transportation.  Letters  mailed.  Left  Brother  Ivil- 
buck  in  charge  and  well. 

William  H.  Weinland. 


A  telegraphic  order  for  transportation  has  been 
sent  to  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company.  The 

letters  will  be  printed  as  soon  as  received. 

-  +  .  - . . 

THE  MORAVIAN. 

BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  JULY  27, 1887. 

EDITORIALS. 

— — • —  —  ^ 

The  Alaska  Mission.— —We  print  as  a 
supplement  to  this  issue  of  The  Moravian 
letters  from  Bro.  Weinland  and  Bro.  Kilbuck, 
explaining  Bro.  Weinland ’s  return  from  the 
Alaska  Mission,  and  one  from  Bro.  Wolff  an¬ 
nouncing  his  safe  arrival  at  Nushagak.  In 
next  week’s  paper  we  will  present  further  and 
more  extended  accounts  of  the  history  of  the 
Mission  station  at  Bethel  during  the  past  year 

and  also  a  letter  from  Bro.  Wolff,  dated  at 
Ounalaska. 


. . 11 _ -  __  f 

THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 

We  present  to  our  readers  the  following  letters 
from  the  Brethren  Weinland,  Kilbuck  and  Wolff, 
addressed  to  the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference : 

I.— A  Letter  from  Bro.  W.  H.  Weinland. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  May  30,  1887. 

To  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference : 

Dear  Brethren:  By  the  time  you  receive 
this,  you  will  have  received  ray  telegram  from  San 
Francisco,  announcing  our  arrival  in  that  city, 
and  it  is  necessary  that  I  should  give  you  my  lea- 

sons  for  leaving  my  post  of  duty. 

First,  we  leave  here  because  of  our  daughter 
Bessie’s  ill-health.  She  was  taken  sick  last  Octo¬ 
ber  with  what  at  first  seemed  to  be  only  a  heavy 
cold.  In  our  endeavors  to  break  up  this  cold  we 
used  the  best  means  at  our  command,  but  every¬ 
thing  which  we  could  do  proved  unavailing,  and 
she  gradually  grew  worse.  The  symptoms  changed 
from  time  to  time,  so  that,  although  we  studied  the 
case  carefully  and  prayerfully,  yet  we  are  unable 
to  name  the  disease  from  which  she  suffered.  In 
our  distress  we  turned  to  the  Great  Physician,  who 
has  been  very  near  to  us  during  this  trial,  guiding 
and  sustaining  us  with  love  and  mercy.  Until 
Christmas  every  movement  gave  her  pain,  but  she 
was  still  able  to  sit  up  and  to  use  her  hands.  Dur¬ 
ing  January,  however,  she  became  so  weak  that 
she  was  entirely  helpless,  being  unable  to  move 
either  hands  or  feet.  In  February  a  slow,  nervous 
fever  set  in,  and,  as  she  gradually  grew  worse,  we 
felt  the  necessity  of  preparing  for  the  worst.  Hard 
as  it  was  to  think  of  parting  with  our  treasure,  the 
Lord  had  answered  our  prayers  for  grace  and 
strength,  and  we  were  able  say  “Thy  will  be 
done  ”  when,  on  April  7,  the  crisis  was  reached 
and  she  began  to  improve  slowly.  Since  that  day 
she  has  improved  and  grown  worse  according  to 
the  changes  in  the  weather,  being  worse  whenever 
the  weather  became  cooler  or  damper,  and  better 
whenever  we  could  take  her  into  the  open  air. 

Already  in  March  Bro.  Kilbuck  said  he  thought 
it  our  duty  to  take  her  to  the  States  and  place  her 
under  medical  care.  At  first  we  entertained  no 
thought  of  doing  so,  for  we  hoped  that  by  this  time 
she  would  be  so  much  better  that  there  would  be 
no  necessity  for  leaving  here.  This  hope  has  not 
been  fulfilled,  however,  for  she  is  still  helpless  and 
needs  much  care  and  attention.  Seeing  that  the 
Lord  has,  for  the  second  time,  entrusted  her  to  us, 
we  feel  it  our  duty  to  do  our  part  in  order  that  her 
health  may  be  restored,  and  believing  that  she  is 
strong  enough  to  bear  the  discomforts  of  traveling, 


provided  the  journey  be  made  in  stages,  and  be¬ 
lieving,  furthermore,  that  she  would  not  last  long 
in  this  climate,  we  have  decided  to  leave  here  and 
return  to  the  States. 

In  the  second  place,  the  state  of  my  own  health 
has  prevented  me  from  doing  my  full  share  of  the 
work  during  the  past  year,  my  old  complaint,  weak 
lungs,  having  again  asserted  itself.  During  part 
of  last  Summer  I  was  quite  free  from  this  trouble, 
but  during  the  Autumn  it  became  worse.  I  taught 
school  during  the  Winter,  but  was  compelled  to 
leave  all  other  work  to  Bro.  Kilbuck’s  oversight. 
The  dampness  during  this  past  Spring  has  been 
very  hard  on  me,  causing  me  a  great  deal  of  pain, 
and  I  have  expectorated  some  blood.  Spitting  of 
blood,  and  in  fact  lung  diseases  generally,  are  very 
common  among  the  natives,  and  frequently  run  a 
very  short  course.  Since  the  snow  is  all  gone  and 
warm  weather  has  made  its  appearance,  I  have 
had  less  pain  and  feel  generally  better.  But  in 
such  a  new  country,  where  no  reliable  workmen 
can  be  secured,  one  is'  compelled  to  work  along  in 
order  to  have  the  work  make  any  progress,  and 
for  such  heavy  work  I  am  not  strong  enough. 
When  the  Spring  work  began  I  requested  Bro. 
Kilbuck  to  make  such  plans  and  arrangements  for 
the  Summer’s  work  as  he  should  deem  the  best. 
He  has  made  such  rapid  progress  during  the  past 
year,  both  in  the  language  and  in  the  ways  of  the 
country,  that  I  feel  confident  that  under  his  man¬ 
agement  the  work  will,  with  the  blessing  of  the 
Lord,  make  good  progress.  As  I  expressed  my¬ 
self  to  him  last  week,  when  we  once  more  reviewed 
all  the  arguments  for  and  against  our  leaving,  if  I 
should  remain  another  year  I  would  send  you  my 
resignation  this  Summer  and  remain  only  to  sec¬ 
ond  his  efforts  and  labors. 

It' is  not  willingly  that  I  leave  my  post  of  duty 
without  having  first  learned  your  decision  and  re¬ 
ceiving  your  permission ;  but  as  you  well  know, 
there  has  been  no  possibility  of  communicating 
with  you  before  this.  Neither  is  it  willingly  that 
we  leave  Bro.  Kilbuck  and  his  family  alone.  And 
yet  they  do  not  regard  themselves  as  left  alone,  for 
Mr.  Lind  has  proved  himself  a  good,  kind  neigh¬ 
bor.  Besides  this,  I  being  unable  to  do  my  share 
of  the  work,  and  my  wife  having  the  sick  child  and 
a  baby  to  care  for,  they  feel  that  if  they  remain 
well,  as  they  now  are,  they  can  work  to  better  ad¬ 
vantage  if  alone  than  if  we  remain.  We  have 
sought  by  earnest  prayer  to  know  the  Lord’s  will 
and  to  follow  His  leadings.  The  manner  in  which 
I  was  led  to  offer  myself  to  the  work  of  Foreign 
Missions  showed  me  clearly  that  it  was  the  hand 
of  the  Lord  that  was  guiding  me.  His  hand  also 
led  us  to  this  place  and  to  this  work,  and  in  our 
present  circumstances  we  also  feel  that,  for  some 


purpose  as  yet  hidden  from  us,  He  is  also  leading 
us  back.  I  feel  that  my  mission  here  is  at  an  end 
and  that  the  Lord  has  something  else  for  me  to  do 
in  another  part  of  His  vineyard.  My  experiences 
here  may  have  been  intended  to  fit  me  more  thor¬ 
oughly  for  this  future  work  than  any  other  expe¬ 
rience  could  have  done. 


As  regards  our  plans,  we  do  not  wish  to  remain 
in  San  Francisco  longer  than  is  absolutely  neces¬ 
sary.  As  soon  as  you  can  secure  transportation 
for  us,  we  wish  to  go  out  to  Blairstown,  and  re¬ 
main  there  for  a  few  weeks  before  coming  on  to 
Bethlehem.  What  shall  we  do  with  our  goods — 
books,  clothing,  bedding,  etc.,  etc.?  Shall  we  send 
them  to  Bethlehem  by  freight,  or  leave  them  in  a 
warehouse  at  San  Francisco  for  the  present?  It 
would  be  cheapest  if  they  could  be  sent  directly 
to  our  future  field  of  labor,  and  as  I  now  feel  I 
think  we  will  be  able  to  go  to  work  again  by 
October. 

As  regards  the  school,  I  labored  under  many 
difficulties,  but  managed  to  teach  thirty-two  weeks, 
with  an  average  of  nine  scholars  for  the  entire 
time.  The  largest  number  on  the  rolls  at  any 
one  time  was  in  January,  when  my  little  school 
numbered  thirteen  scholars — nine  boys  and  four 
girls.  I  have  sent  a  report  of  the  school  to  Dr. 
Jackson. 

We  hope  to  start  from  here  in  a  few  days,  and 
if  Bessie  can  stand  the  fatigue  of  an  unbroken 
journey,  wre  will  go  right  on  to  San  Francisco ;  if 
not,  we  must  remain  at  Ounalaska  for  a  short  time 
and  go  down  on  a  later  vessel. 

We  have  received  no  mail  from  Bethlehem 
since  last  June.  We  looked  for  a  mail  during  the 
Winter,  but,  although,  a  messenger  from  Nusha- 
gak  did  arrive,  there  was  no  mail  for  us. 

Affectionately  your  brother, 

William  H.  Weinlanp. 

II.— A  Letter  from  Bro.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Kuskokwim  River,  Alaska.! 

May  31,  1887.  J 

To  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference : 

Dear  Brethren  :  Before  you  will  receive  this 
letter  you  probably  will  hear  of  the  return  of  Bro. 
Weinland  and  family,  and  although  you  may  have 
been  startled  at  first  I  think  that  you,  who  knew 
him,  will  not  fail  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that 
he  has  returned  on  account  of  ill-health. 

It  was  only  after  a  long  and  severe  struggle 
that  he  could  be  convinced  that  it  was  best  for 
him  to  leave  this  climate  for  one  that  will  not  tax 
|  his  weak  lungs  too  heavily.  We  have  all  prayed 
earnestly  over  the  matter,  and  although  the  deci¬ 
sion  was  trying  to  our  faith,  we  finally  decided 
that  it  was  in  accordance  with  the  Lord’s  will  that 


the  mission  party  should  be  reduced  in  numbers 
still  more.  We  accept  this  decision  with  sorrow, 
but  we  seek  earnestly  for  strength  tp  bear  this 
parting. 

For  a  time  last  Summer  Bro.  Weinland  was  not 
troubled  with  his  lungs  so  much,  but  the  exposure 
to  all  sorts  of  weather  soon  made  itself  felt.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  Winter  he  felt  he  was  getting  weaker  and 
had  constant  pain  in  his  chest.  He  managed  to 
keep  the  school,  but  it  was  his  strength  of  will 
that  bore  him  up.  In  the  Spring  he  expectorated 
some  blood,  but  later  this  has  ceased.  He  is  un¬ 
able  to  do  much  manual  work,  and  there  is  hardly 
a  time  when  he  is  altogether  free  from  pain. 

Knowing  that  his  lungs  have  troubled  him  for 
years,  and  especially  as  such  diseases  run  a  very 
brief  course  in  this  country  of  dampness,  I,  there¬ 
fore,  advised  him,  on  February  5  last,  to  go  down 
to  the  States  for  the  sake  of  his  own  health,  and 
that  of  his  little  Bessie.  This  little  girl  has  been 
sick  since  last  November.  Her  strength  gradually 
failed  until  all  her  limbs  were  perfectly  helpless. 
Some  time  in  April  she  was  at  death’s  door,  but 
the  Lord  spared  her,  and  since  then  she  has  slowly 
improved.  To-day  she  is  somewhat  stronger,  but 
is  far  from  perfect  restoration  to  health.  On  her 
account,  also,  the  return  is  necessary. 

As  Bro.  Weinland  said,  we  are  too  few  and  the 
work  too  urgent  to  permit  any  but  strong  work¬ 
men  to  be  on  the  field.  I  think  he  is  right,  and 
we,  therefore,  think  it  best  for  the  work  here  that 

our  sick  should  return  to  the  States,  where  they 
can  be  better  and  more  easily  cared  for. 

While  Bro.  Weinland  had  charge  of  the  school 
he  assigned  to  me  all  the  other  work ;  but,  owing 
to  the  sickness  mentioned,  we  both  were  more  or 
less  hindered.  From  lack  of  efficient  help  in  and 
out  of  the  house,  we  brethren  supplied  with  our 
own  hands  whatever  help  was  needed  in  the 
kitchen,  besides  attending  to  our  own  chores. 

As  soon  as  Bro.  Weinland  decided  to  return  to 
the  States  he  turned  over  to  me  the  superin¬ 
tendence  of  the  Mission.  I  told  him  I  would  take 
it  for  the  time,  but  would  await  your  decision.  I 
informed  him  that  I  did  not  consider  myself  a  can¬ 
didate  for  the  position.  I  state  the  fact  that  you 
may  know  that  I  have  not  overlooked  this  point. 

We  rely  upon  the  Lord  for  wisdom  and  grace  to 
help  us  in  our  work. 

Fraternally  yours, 

John  H.  Kilbuck. 

HI.— A  Letter  from  Bro.  Wolff. 

Nushagak,  June  15,  1887. 

Dear  Bro.  de  Schweinitz:  It  has  pleased  the 
Lord  to  bring  us  safely  to  Nushagak  on  Saturday 
noon,  June  11.  Our  voyage  from  Ounalaska  was 


very  pleasant,  but  I  cannot  write  much  at  present 
as  the  steamer  is  ready  to  sail.  We  found  our 
house  as  I  had  left  it  last  Fall.  Our  goods  are  all 
safely  landed,  and  stored  in  the  ware-house  of  the 
Arctic  Fishing  Co.,  where  we  can  keep  them  for 
a  short  time. 

Yesterday  and  to-day  we  were  very  busy  taking 
lumber  out  of  the  house,  and  arranging  it  for  us  to 
live  in,  so  we  need  not  live  in  a  tent,  but  manage 
to  get  along  nicely  in  the  house  immediately.  I 
will  finish  the  house  as  soon  as  possible ;  but  must 
do  most  all  the  work  myself,  as  all  the  white  men 
are  engaged  in  fishiug,  and  the  natives  are  not  able 
to  work  much  at  present,  as  there  has  been  an 
epidemic  of  pneumonia  amongst  them  this  Spring- 
Quite  a  number  died,  and  many  are  still  sick. 

The  Winter  was  very  severe,  but  now  everything 
is  beginning  to  be  pleasant  and  green  though  there 
is  considerable  rain  at  times.  We  are  all  well, 
and  getting  along  nicely,  and  you  need  not  worry 
about  us.  The  steamer  is  to  sail  within  half  an 
hour.  Word  has  just  been  brought  us.  I  am 
sorry  I  am  obliged  to  close  so  abruptly  ;  but  will 
write  more  fully  concerning  all  our  work  in  Fall, 
also  for  The  Moravian.  I  could  not  possibly  find 
time  for  much  writing  these  first  few  days.  Our 
entire  party  send  love  to  you  and  all  inquiring 
friends 

Affectionately  yours, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 

•  _  ^  •  - - - 

I  Suffering  of  tli©  Aliiskn  Moravians 

Bethlehem,  July  26.— A 'letter  receiv¬ 
ed  here  to-day  from  Moravian  mission¬ 
aries  of  Bethel  Station,  Alaska,  tells  of 
^reat  sullerings  among  missionaries  and 
natives.  The  winter  has  been  a  dread- 
tul  one,  and  some  natives  along  the 
coast  have  starved.  Everybody  felt 
pangs  of  huuger  during  the  spring.  On 
May  28  fish  were  caught  and  poor  chil- 
diea  and  parents  were  relieved  from 
starvation’s  dreadful  death. 

_  — _ _ _ . _ _  .  i 
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MISSIONARIES  FOR  ALASKA. 

Tn  the  Illustrated  Missionary  News,  October,  1886,  was  an 
1 .  article  on  Alaska  and  Mission  work  there,  at  the  end  of 
which  reference  was  made  to  the  School  about  to  be  com- 


for”hedwork  UwTk’  T*  ,V0'Unteers  who  had  been  chosen 
,,thf 'work-  ^  e  now  have  pleasure  in  presenting  our  readers 
with  the  portraits  of  the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  Mr?  Wolff  tn 

Huber  aUbehi^n6"’  also  a.volunteer  lady  helper,  Miss  Mary 
Alaska!  5  S  °n  their  Way  t0  NushaSak  ^  Bristol  Bay, 

galTo^the  !s!h  Wf°¥ ,Sai.led  from  San  Francisco,  for  Nusha- 
for  ’tbe  I,  i  8  h  f  Ju]y  last  year*  in  order  to  select  a  site 

ocer  inn  b  lShment  u{  a  Sch°o1’  as  a  base  for  missionary 
operations  carrymg  wjth  him  “lumber,”  for  a  missionary  dwell 

1.  !?* ^  ^Ut  thirteen  days  in  which  to  build  the  house 

Stormnmof  Th  the  °Utside  of  k  ready>  and  making  k 

storm-proof.  Then  as  the  vessel  could  no  longer  delay,  he  had 

to  re-embark,  returning 
home  in  the  autumn.  The 
half-finished  house  was  left 
in  charge  of  the  native 
chief,  and  the  caretaker 
of  the  Arctic  Fishing 
Company.  The  natives  are 
very  honest;  while  they 
were  helping  the  mission¬ 
ary  to  build  they  would  not 
take  even  a  small  board 
vvithout  asking  his  permis¬ 
sion. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff  and 
his  companions  will  find 
the  house  just  as  he  left  it, 
and  that  he  will  soon  have 
a  comfortable  home  for  his 
wife  and  children  at  Nu- 
shagak.  The  party  spent 
the  month  of  April  at  San 
Francisco,  and  left  that 
place  for  Nushagak  on  the 
14th  of  May.  At  one  of 
the  stations  on  the  Union 
I  acific  Railway  the  train 

by  which  they  were  travel-  Mrs.  Wolff. 

hng  was  divided  into  two 


These  dispatches  excited  intense  interest 
and  anxiety.  What  might  be  their  full  im¬ 
port  ?  It  takes  from  seven  to  eight  days  for 
a  letter  to  reach  the  far  East,  and  patience 
— never  too  plentiful  in  hearts  like  ours — 
was  in  demand. 

This  morning,  as  the  paper  is  about  to  go 
to  press,  the  mystery  has  been  solved.  A 
letter  has  reached  us  from  Brother  Wein¬ 
land.  It  states  that  both  he  and  little  Bessie 
have  been  in  such  miserable  health  that  a 
return  to  San  Francisco  and  home  became 


Rev.  F.  E.  Wolff. 
Marion  and  Raymond. 


parts.  These  were  proceeding  separately,  when  an  accident 
befell  one  of  the  sections,  happily  not  that  in  which  our 
travellers  were. 


THE  MISSIONARY  TARTY  FOR  NUSHAGAK 


Miss  Mary  Huber. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST,  1887. 


News  from  Alaska, 
the  19th  of  July  the  following 
startling  dispatch  reached  New 
Fork  from  San  Francisco,  ad- 
dressed  by  Brother  Weinland  of 
Alaska  to  Sister  Wein land’s  friends  in  this  | 

her^«ifely>  ^letters^  nnihedd^111*^  bave  reached 

A  day  or  two  later,  in  reply  to  inouirv  i 
10m  New  \  ork,  a  second  dispatch  said  : 
Remain  here  for  the  present-Bessie  better  ”  I 

the  fol,r,“g?ek  fhe  j 

sicknet«d  piV  family  have  returned  because  of 

and  well.”  rot  ler  Kdbuck  m  charge 


imperatiye.  Sister  Mainland  has  borne  up 

fifed  V  yT  Hlt  fhe  t00>  wi  trust,  will  be  bene¬ 
fited  by  the  change  of  climate.  They  have 
ifflu-  heartfelt  sympathy  and  prayers. 

We  have  time  only  for  the  following  ex¬ 
tract  ;  and  until  next  issue,  must  refer  our 
readers  to  the  Moravian  for  fuller  news 
The  letter  is  dated  May  19,  1S87. 

Brother  Weinland  says  about  himself: 

‘‘My  health  has  not  held  out.  I  am  not  sick 
m  the  sense  of  being  absolutely  laid  up  ;  but  last 
bummer  I  was  unable  to  do  my  full  share  of  the 
work,  and  am  less  able  to  do  so  now  than  at  that 
,e;,  My  Rings  have  been  weak  from  the  first  • 
and  the  dampness  of  the  climate  has  gradually 
increased  this  ailment.  It  is  the  exposure  to 
rain  and  all  sorts  of  weather,  and  to  hard  man¬ 
ual  labor  which  I  find  myself  not  strong  enough 
to  endure,  that  oblige  my  return.” 

About  Bessie  he  says  : 

“She  was  taken  sick  last  October;  and  al¬ 
though,  at  first  her  symptoms  indicated  nothing 
more  than  a  heavy  cold,  yet  all  our  efforts  to  give 
her  relief  seemed  unavailing.  Evidently  acute 
rheumatism  had  set  in  ;  for  every  time  she  was 
moved  in  the  least,  she  cried  out 'with  pain.  At 


(  hrisTmas  time  she  was  at)le  to  sit  on  her  chair, 
and  play  with  her  blocks  ;  but  soon  after  this  she 
lost  all  muscular  power,  and  was  finally  unable 
to  sit  np  at  all.  During  the  latter  j’mrt  of  Jan¬ 
uary  a  low,  nervous  fever  set  in  which  seemed 
to  take  away  every  bit  of  strength  she  had  left. 
We  feared  the  worst ;  but  later  rallied  to  some 
extent. 

“The  crisis  came  during  the  Passion  Week, 
when  she  was  lower  than  ever ;  but  the  Lord 
helped  us,  and  again  she  began  to  improve. 
®he  is  still  almost  helpless,  and  seems  to  be  ex¬ 
ceedingly  weak.  She  is  unable  to  raise  her  head 
from  the  pillow  ;  while  her  right  hand  hangs  by 
her  side  like  a  dead  weight  and  her  sleep  at 
night  is  greatly  broken.  Her  left  hand,  how¬ 
ever,  is  no  longer  lifeless  as  before,  and  she  can 
raise  it  to  her  mouth.  There  is  a  swelling  on 
the  right  hand  which  seems  to  be  a  growth  on 
the  bone,  and  there  are  large  swellings  on  the 

“When  during  the  early  part  of  March 
Brother  Kilbuck  suggested  the  advisability  of 
returning,  I  fought  against  the  idea,  for  I  could 
not  see  that  it  would  be  right  for  me  to  go  and 
leave  them  alone.  For  a  long  while  we  were  in 
doubt ;  but  the  Lord  heard  our  prayers,  and  has 
given  us  the  desired  light. 

“  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck  are  equal  to  the 
occasion,  and  if  they  remain  well  will  be  able 
to  carry  on  the  work  alone  for  a  year.  They  are 
strong  and  practical,  and  have  made  good  prog¬ 
ress  with  the  language,  and  in  the  ways  of  the 
country  generally.”  *  *  * 

“  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck  look  forward  to 
the  future  with  faith  and  trust.  Mr.  Lind  and 
his  family  are  good  neighbors,  and  hardly  a  day 
masses  without  one  of  them  being  over  ;  and 
thus  mutual  benefit  ensues.  Mr.  Lind  lias  been 
in  Alaska  for  about  fifteen  years,  and  perfectly 
understands  the  ways  of  the  country.  He  is 
able  to  suggest  many  useful  hints.  He  has  at¬ 
tended  all  our  services,  and  is  trying  to  live  a 
Christian  life.” 


- — - - __ - 

- ~  - ] 

THE  MORAVIAN.  | 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  8,  1887. 


BETHEL,  ALASKA. 

It  is  with  sincerest  regret  that  we  received 
the  tidings  printed  in  our  Supplement  of  last 
week.  The  news  came  too  late  for  comment  in 
our  last  issue. 

That  the  trouble  is  a  grave  one  every  friend 
of  the  Mission  must  admit.  Bethel  left  short- 
handed,  means  an  anxious  time  for  Brother  and 
Sister  Kilbuck.  May  the  Lord,  in  His  over¬ 
ruling  providence,  bring  them  safely  through. 

And  yet  it  would  seem,  that,  not  only  for 
their  own  sake,  but  also  for  the  sake  of  the 
Mission,  Brother  and  Sister  Wei n land  have 
done  the  best  thing  that  could  be  done,  in  re¬ 
turning.  For  themselves,  it  would  have  been 
worse  than  useless  to  remain  in  a  country  where 
pulmonary  diseases  mean  a  speedy  carrying  off. 
And  for  the  Mission,  it  would  have  meant  the 
severest  sort  of  a  check  to  the  work  of  the 


school  and  the  general  activity  of  Brother  Kil¬ 
buck  if  his  time  had  to  be  given  up  to  the  care 
of  a  sick  companion.  Far  better  to  have  to 
labor  alone,  unhampered,  than  to  have  the  com¬ 
panionship  of  one  whose  crippled  condition 
would  render  him  a  cause  of  constant  anxiety 
and  a  drain  on  the  time  and  strength  of  the  one 
able-bodied  missionary. 

In  view  of  all  these  things,  we  can  not  but 
believe  that  the  return  to  the  States  of  the  in¬ 
valids  was  a  wise  move. 

Whether  the  Governing  Board  will  take 
steps  at  once  to  endeavor  to  secure  a  substitute 
for  Brother  Weinland,  we  do  not  know.  Most 
likely,  it  is  quite  too  late  this  year  to  send  any 
one  to  Bethel,  there  not  being  sufficient  time  to 
make  proper  preparations,  before  the  last 
steamer  for  Ounalaska  will  leave  San  Francisco. 

If  we  are  right  in  this  idea,  in  one  way  the 
position  of  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck,  this 
Winter,  will  be  peculiarly  trying,  in  view  of 
their  isolation,  and  will  appeal  to  the  prayers  of 
all  sympathizing  friends.  And  yet  there  are 
crumbs  of  comfort  even  here.  It  is  a  mercy 
that  within  easy  reach  of  them  is  a  friendly 
trader,  Mr.  Lind,  so  that  they  are  not  absolutely 
cut  off  from  intelligent  help.  And  again,  we 
may  be  sure  that  the  supply  of  provisions  will 
be  so  overabundant,  enough  having  been  sent 
out  for  both  families,  that  the  difficulty  of  keep¬ 
ing  the  school  in  view  of  getting  food  for  the 
native  boys  will  be  most  materially  lessened. 
That  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck  themselves 
see  the  situation  in  this  light  is  evident  from 

their  letter,  so  full  of  unshaken  cheerful  Chris¬ 
tian  trust. 

What  then  is  incumbent  on  us  at  home  ?  To 
think  that  the  missionaries  should  be  recalled 
from  Bethel  ? 

By  no  means. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  too  late  to  recall  them 
this  year,  in  any  case.  Furthermore,  there  arc 
other  than  dark  sides  to  the  Mission.  The 
climate  is  severe,  to  be  sure;  and  the  mission¬ 
aries  must  undergo  great  hardship — their  Chris¬ 
tian  heroism  is  not  to  be  underestimated.  But 
has  not  the  pioneer  work  of  Missions  and  of 
civilization  always  been  attended  with  just  such 
personal  risk?  When  our  forefathers  took 
their  long  solitary  foot-journeys  through  the 
pathless  wilds  of  Pennsylvania  and  Ohio,  in 
danger  alike  from  the  hostile  redskin  and  wild 
beast  and  poisonous  reptile,  with  no  certain 
depot  of  supplies,  depending  on  Providence  for 


provisions  as  well  as  protection,  waS" there  not 
just  such  risk?  When  Schmidt  carried  the 
work  into  South  Africa,  in  the  days  when  dog 
was  a  synonym  for  Hottentot,  was  not  failure, 
utter  and  complete,  the  seeming  result  at  first  ? 
And  yet  things  were  not  what  they  seemed,  as 
our  present  Missions  in  Cape  Colony  testify,  in 
the  estimation  of  civil  authorities  as  well  as  of 

Christian  workers.  When  Dober  and  Nitsch- 
mann  went,  in  the  Spirit  of  Christ,  to  the  slaves 
in  St.  Thomas,  what  foolishness  their  Mission 
seemed  to  the  world.  Yet  who  can  now  deny 
that  there  u  the  foolish  things  of  the  world 
have  confounded  the  things  that  are  mighty,” 
and  that  the  message  of  the  brethren  in  the 
West  Indies  has  proved  to  be  “  Christ  the  power 
of  God  and  the  wisdom  of  God.” 

Moreover,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
while  tiie  climate  of  Alaska  is  severe,  it  is  not 
counted  too  severe  for  men  to  go  there  for  com¬ 
mercial  purposes.  White  men  are  able  to  live 
there,  when  it  comes  to  making  money  by  trade 
in  furs.  The  Alaska  Commercial  Company 
find  that  it  pays  to  give  the  Government  quite 
a  handsome  subsidy  for  the  privilege  of  a 
monopoly  of  trade  in  the  very  parts  where  our 
missionaries  are  at  work.  If  white  men  heard 
'  that  gold  were  discovered  on  the  banks  of  the 
Kuskokwim  River,  (and  we  hope  that  they 
never  will,)  we  may  be  sure  white  men  in  thou¬ 
sands  would  find  it  worth  while  to  risk  the 
severe  climate.  AVhat  men  may  do  for  the  sake 
of  money,  Christian  missionaries  may  surely 
do  for  the  sake  of  souls  for  which  Christ  did 
not  disdain  to  die. 

And  yet  one  more  thought.  The  work  thus 
far  has  not  been  all  in  vain,  by  any  means. 
The  school  has  been  steadily  held  now  for  an 
entire  season.  An  impression  has  been  made 
on  young  minds.  Brother  Kilbuck  is  acquiring 
the  language,  and  is  winning  the  confidence  of 
the  natives.  Recall  him  now  ?  That  would 
be  treason  to  the  cause  of  Christ. 

So  long  as  missionaries  are  willing  to  sacri¬ 
fice  what  they  have  to  sacrifice  in  going  to 
Bethel,  the  least  we  at  home  can  do  is  to  sus¬ 
tain  them  to  the  best  of  our  ability  with  our 
gifts  and  our  prayers. 

We  venture  to  predict  from  what  we  know 
of  the  spirit  of  our  people,  much  the  same  yet 
as  when  Zinzendorf  expressed  his  admiration 
in  the  phrase  “gens  edema  tliese  Mahrcn”  (an 
everlasting  race — these  Moravians),  that  the 


drawbacks  to  the  Alaska  Mission  will  by  no 
means  deter  its  zealous  prosecution. 

Whether  the  Governing  Board  will  deem  it 
wise  to  continue  just  the  same  methods,  sending 
out  young  couples,  is  of  course  quite  another 
thing.  We  know  nothing  of  their  plans.  But 
!  this  we  feel  sure  of,  that,  with  the  Lord’s  bless¬ 
ing,  Brother  and  Sister  Kilbuck  will  receive 
re-enforcements  as  soon  as  possible,  and  that 
the  work  begun  in  earnest  will  be  prosecuted  in 

a  spirit  of  steadfast  faith  which  the  Lord  will 
own  and  bless. 

Meanwhile  the  prayers  of  the  Church  will 
go  up  constantly,  for  the  recovery  of  those 
whom  ill-health  has  incapacitated,  and  for  the 
divine  protection  and  benediction  upon  those 
who  still  labor  in  the  icy  North. 


THE  ALA8KA  MISSION. 

Second  Annual  Report. 

1>ETHEL,  Ivl’SKOKWIM  RlVER,  ALASKA.  "> 
May  31,  1887.  | 

To  the  Provincial  Elders'  Conference: 

Dear  Brethren:  By  the  grace  of  God  we 
can  once  more  send  you  a  cheerful  report,  and 
this  in  spite  of  the  trials  andf  hinderances,  which 
beset  our  way  throughout  this  past  year.  Our 
baviour  was  very  gracious  unto  us,  increasing  our 
Kith,  so  that  we  were  able  to  endure,  “  as  seeing 
Him  who  is  invisible.”  The  progress  in  our  work 
is  marked  with  ups  and  downs,  but  for  all  that  we 
can  see  we  have  pressed  forward  and  upward.  We 
have  not  gained  ground  by  strides,  but  rather 
me  q  inch,  and  on  this  day  we  have  reason  to 

praise  our  Master  for  the  favor  He  has  shown 
to  us. 

Before  entering  upon  a  somewhat  detailed  ac¬ 
count  of  our  work,  we-  would  briefly  state  that 
which  we  have  accomplished.  In  September  8  a 
school  was  opened  with  six  scholars.  On  the  fol¬ 
lowing  Sunday,  a  Sabbath-school  was  opened. 

1  hese  two  branches  of  work  have  been  maintained 
throughout  the  Winter.  Besides,  the  Lord  has 
permitted  us  to  see  a  few  of  the  fruits  which  re¬ 
sulted  from  our  presence  in  this  country,  and 
among  these  people.  These  fruits  are  the  result, 
not  so  much  from  our  preaching,  as  from  our  ex¬ 
ample.  Our  Mission  is  no  longer  a  matter  of 
doubt  to  the  people,  and  although  some  would 
prefer  that  we  came  as  traders,  yet  there  are 
others  who  are  eagerly  waiting  for  the  time  when 
we  can  speak  to  them  of  better  things.  Further¬ 
more  we  believe  that  the  relation  between  the 
traders  on  this  river  and  the  natives,  has  under- 
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gone  a  change  for  the  better.  Have  we  not,  there¬ 
fore,  cause  for  our  rejoicing?  Do  you,  likewise, 
rejoice  with  us,  and  let  us  pray,**that  the  Lord 
may  continue  to  bless  our  efforts.  He  has  gra¬ 
ciously  heard  not  only  our  prayers,  but  also  the 
prayers  of  our  brethren  at  home.  Let  us  there¬ 
fore  come  boldly  to  the  throne  of  Grace. 

As  it  has  already  been  mentioned,  we  have  had 
grievous  trials  and  hinderances.  Our  greatest 
trial  has  been  the  sickness  in  Bro.  Weinland’s 
family,  and  his  own  ill  health.  Early  last  Au¬ 
tumn  little  Bessie  became  sick.  This  sickness  was 
beyond  our  skill,  and  although  we  tried  to  restore 
her  to  health,  our  efforts  were  in  vain.  She  con¬ 
tinued  to  fail  slowly  but  surely,  until  she  became 
perfectly  helpless,  her  limbs  seeming  to  be  palsied. 
The  crisis  was  reached  last  April,  when  she  was  at 
the  point  of  death.  The  Lord,  however,  heard 
our  prayers  and  spared  her  unto  us.  Since  then 
she  has  slowly  improved  ;  she  has  now  control 
over  her  limbs.  This  brings  joy  to  our  hearts, 
and  we  entertain  good  hopes  of  her  complete  re¬ 
storation  to  health. 

Bro.  Weinland  has  been  troubled  with  his  weak 
lungs.  This  weakness  has  been  aggravated  by 
the  damp  climate,  to  such  an  extent,  that  at  this 
date,  he  has  constant  pain  in  his  chest,  preventing 
him  from  taking  an  active  part  in  the  work. 
Under  the  circumstances,  after  much  prayer,  we 
all  have  decided  that  it  would  be  best  for  Bro. 
Weinland  and  family  to  return  to  the  States.  It 
cost  us  a  painful  struggle,  to  acquiesce  to  the  de¬ 
cision,  but  we  did  so  in  the  name  of  the  Lord, 
and  we  look  to  Him  for  cheer  and  comfort. 

Another  matter,  which  has  had  an  important 
bearing  upon  our  work,  is  the  scarcity  of  food  for 
two  consecutive  years.  In  the  Spring  of  1886, 
there  was  quite  a  dearth  of  food,  and  much  suffer¬ 
ing  was  the  result.  The  people  anxiously  waiting 
for  the  salmon,  their  staple  food,  resolved  to  lay 
up  a  good  supply  for  the  following  Winter.  But 
the  Summer  catch  of  salmon  was  far  short  of 
the  usual  amount,  although  the  people  fished 
longer  than  common.  In  this  country  a  meager 
harvest  of  fish  means  starvation  before  the  next 
“  run  ”  of  salmon,  unless  the  people  put  forth 
extra  efforts  to  get  other  food.  On  this  account 
the  more  provident,  and  therefore  the  best  work¬ 
ers,  left  the  river  earlier  than  usual,  repairing  to 
the  mountains  or  the  tundra.  This  fact  hindered 
us  from  accomplishing  all  that  we  had  planned. 
It  was  impossible  to  get  active,  reliable  workmen 
either  for  rafting  or  hewing  logs.  One  or  the 
other  of  us,  therefore,  had  to  go  up  the  river  after 
logs.  Here  at  home  we  had  only  one  workman 
from  the  middle  of  June  until  August.  This  man 


came  from  the  Yukon,  being  one  of  the  two  men  1 
hired  by  Bro.  Weinland.  He  was  a  good  carpen¬ 
ter,  but  lacked  steady  application.  As  long  as  I 
worked  with  him,  the  work  of  hewing  went  on 
rapidly,  but  I  had  the  misfortune  to  cut  my  foot 
with  the  ax,  which  disabled  me  for  several  weeks. 
The  man  tired  of  the  work  because  it  did  not  go 
on  as  well  as  it  might,  and  he  dallied  considerabl}'* 
If  we  had  been  able  to  get  a  good  substitute  we 
would  have  discharged  him,  but  this  we  could  not 
do,  so  we  were  compelled  to  keep  him.  Mr.  Lind 
informed  us  that  this  was  a  common  experience, 
and  he  has  the  same  difficulty  with  his  workmen,  : 
It  is  certainly  hardly  to  be  expected  that  these  ' 

people  should  work  as  steadily  as  the  laborers  of 
civilized  countries,  seeing  that  they  do  not  know 
what  it  is  to  work  year  in  and  year  out,  from 
morning  until  night.  The  work  necessary  for 
their  way  of  living  is  very  little  and  is  of  a  spas¬ 
modic  character.  This  characteristic  often  proves 
trying  and  inconvenient.  To  have  anything  done 
quickly  and  thoroughly  we  must  be  on  the  spot, 
otherwise  a  small  job  will  drag  out  beyond  our 
patience.  The  result  of  our  last  Summer’s  work 
amounts  to  this :  the  raising  of  one  log  house  28 
feet  by  24  feet.  All  the  material  used  was  rafted 
down  from  above.  Four  different  trips  were  made, 
the  last  one  extended  almost  to  Kolmakoffski. 
Besides,  the  logs  we  collected  ourselves.  Mr. 
Sipray  helped  us,  by  sending  down  two  rafts,  one 
of  nineteen  and  the  other  of  twenty-five  logs.  The 
fishing  we  could  not  attend  to  properly,  as  this  is 
a  Summer’s  work  iii  itself,  and  our  force  was  too 
small,  to  divide.  We  however  caught  enough 
fish  to  last  us  until  end  of  December.  We  had 
eight  natives  and  eight  dogs  to  feed.  As  soon  as 
it  was  possible  to  travel  with  dog-teams,  we  began 
to  make  trip.s  to  different  villages  buying  fish. 
In  this  way  ten  different  villages  were  visited. 
Most  of  these  villages  were  on  the  “  Big  Lake,” 
about  twenty  miles  to  the  Northwest.  The  people 
there  do  not  differ  from  the  people  on  the  river. 
Their  villages  are  however  more  unclean  and 
dilapidated. 

As  regards  the  school,  we  take  pleasure  in  being 
able  to  say,  that  here  our  efforts  have  resulted  in 
giving  us  courage  and  hope.  The  progress  the 
scholars  have  made  in  their  studies  is  surprising, 
and  this  although  the  teacher  and  scholars  were 
not  conversant  with  a  common  language.  We 
have  every  evidence  that  these  people  are  teach¬ 
able,  and  therefore  firmly  believe  that  as  soon  as 
we  can  talk  to  them  the  work  of  winning  their 
souls  for  Christ,  will  not  be  so  difficult.  Bro. 
Weinland,  who  has  had  charge  of  the  school,  will 
give  a  more  detailed  report.  I  will  add,  however, 
that  the  boys  who  stayed  with  us,  were  of  ereat 


Help,  thus  partly  paying  for  their  board.  The°boys 
who  remain  with  us  are,  at  present,  all  away 
catch, ng  smelts  with  a  dip-net.  They  will  assist 
in  fishing  for  salmon  and  white  fish  during  the 
‘Summer. 

In  September  a  Sunday-school  was  opened, 
which  has  been  maintained  throughout  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Sunday-school  has  mainly  consisted  of 
our  boarders,  but  it  is  not  uncommon  to  have 
quite  a  room  full  of  native  visitors,  children  and 
adults.  I  have  had  charge  of  this  department, 
and  I  find  my  greatest  hinderance  to  be  my  igno¬ 
rance  of  their  language.  For  a  time  the  lessons 
were  translated,  but  this  method  was  far  from  sat¬ 
isfactory.  The  lessons  were  at  first  put  into  the  sim¬ 
plest  English  and  then  Mr.  Lind  would  translate 
it  into  the  simplest  Russian  to  his  interpreter  who 
in  turn,  would  translate  into  the  Eskimo  language’ 
Somehow  we  could  not  get  the  idea  of  translating 
into  the  head  of  the  native  interpreter,  and  fre¬ 
quently  we  spent  a  whole  evening  over  a  few  short 
sentences.  Often  the  work  of  one  evening  had  to 
be  revised,  as  Mr.  Lind’s  woman  would  declare 
that  Fmtkas  translation  was  not  correct  So  I 
never  was  entirely  certain  that  my  lessons  were  en- 
ti  rely  correct.  Mr.  Lind  thought  that  Fcetka  had 
been  instructed  by  the  Greek  priest  to  mislead  us 
if  we  required  his  services  in  studying  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  this  country.  In  this  way  I  have  man¬ 
aged  to  tell  the  boys  the  story  of  Christ’s  birth 
and  at  Christmas  they  were  able  to  take  part  in 

fhe  exercises  quite  intelligently.  The  Christmas* 

tree,  lighted  up  with  candles  and  adorned  with 
bright  ornaments  and  presents,  was  a  treat  which 
caused  their  eyes  to  open  in  astonishment.  The 
presents  consisted  of  cards,  cakes,  prunes  and  a 
bright  yarn  scarf  for  each  boy.  It  did  our  hearts 
good  to  hear  young,  native  voices  singing  “  Glory 
to  God,”  and  their  “  Fear  not,  for  behold  I  bring 
you  good  tidings  of  great  joy,  which  shall  be  to  all 
people.  ’  We  have  had  no  trouble  to  teach  the 
children  to  sing,  as  they  are  very  fond  of  singing 
and  have  pretty  correct  ear  for  music.  Our  chil¬ 
dren  have  learned  quite  a  number  of  hymns 
among  them  being  “  Jesus  makes  my  heart  re¬ 
joice.”  Besides  the  Sunday-school  session,  one  ser¬ 
vice  was  held  every  morning  in  the  school-house 
until  the  weather  was  too  cold  and  Bessie  too  sick 
when  we  held  our  services  in  the  dwelling-house! 
There  have  been  but  few  Sundays  when  visitors 
were  not  present,  some  coming  for-  the  purpose  of 
attending  the  services.  In  this  way  the  people 
have  learned  to  recognize  our  mission,  and  more 
than  one  native  has  expressed  a  desire  to  know 
more  of  our  teachings  and  are  looking  forward  to 
the  time  when  our  tongues  will  be  “  light.”  They 
say  that  to-day  our  tongues  are  too  heavy,  and 


therefore  they  can  not  understand  us.  I„  Santera- 

W  ?  man  brought  Ms  little  girl  to  „8  lo  J  , 

ol*ct  i,fi,  08  WC  T'd  Se°'  tl,ere  ™9  ”•>  oH^r 
ject  in  this  request  than  to  have  the  girl  possess 

uZkX:e;; by  -  ?•  ^  ^  ux z: 

ik  that  the  only  functions  of  a  priest  are  to 

ZuZ  ,)a!)t!Sm’  C!°SSack  names  to  their  children 
to  ti  p  f ^m,n«torthe  communion.  Weexplained 
to^the  father  that  at  present  we  could  not  baptize 

8  Ci  ,Id-  as  we  were  unable  to  explain  to  him  the 
waning  of  the  rite.  The  school  is  gaining  favor 
with  the  people  espccial|y  up  t|,e  river  Qn  ^ 

my  trips  up  the  nver  I  received  several  appli¬ 
cations  for  admission  into  the  school.  One  man 
hv.ng  near  Kolmakoffski,  said  that  the  Greek 

to7hc°s  h  i  "k°',’  W“"ted  h,'S  "ttle  b°y  t0  ooaie 

^i;\zzrr’  'mt  he — * 

work'TuMh  T"  Slg°S  °f  Pr°greis  in  our  re»' 
k,  but  they  bring  comfort  to  us  when  we  are 

discouraged  at  our  seeming  inactivity  in  sowing 

lesson6,  ta  ttli0n  by  '’rettchi“g-  At  present  the 
lessons  are  drawn  more  from  our  daily  lives  than 

flora  our  precepts.  We  are  still  very  deficient  in 

language,  hut  we  can  see  that  we  are  making 

rap'd  progress.  We  are  able  to  express  a  few  of 

L/ar"? ’  ll  C'"'iSt'S  k,'"gd0m'  a,,tl  “'‘hough 

shadow,  f?  S™SPC<1’  ye‘  We  be"eve  lhat  thrao 
1  o  e  u  ?  40  °°me  are  held  tenaciously  by 
those  who  have  heard  and  long  for  them. 

‘Since  our  last  report  two  children  were  born 
one  to  Sister  Kilbuck  and  the  other  to  SisS 

r!d'"  r S,/Catc  Margaret  Kilbuck  was  born 

Saral  w^f  ’  T'  baplize<l  AuS"s‘  1-  Caroline 
, ‘mb  Wemland  was  born  February  11, 1887  and 

baptized  March  6.  The  two  little  ones  have  been 

well  and  continue  to  be  hale  and  hearty.  During 
ic  year  we  received  three  mails,  one  iu  June  by 
he  steamer  Dora.  The  second  was  only  a  few  let 
tors  that  were  intended  for  the  June  mail,  but 

f  ^lr”  'WIat0° ’“‘o.  These  came  by  the  way 
I  0fS.t'  Michael  s,  and  did  not  reach  ns  until  Sep^ 

|  In  A ugust  we  dispatched  a  messenger 

to  Nushagak  with  mail.  lie  returned  September 
8,  liavu)g  been  gone  fifty-two  days.  This  year 
we  may  not  be  able  to  get  a  messenger,  so  if  you 
do  not  hear  of  us  again  until  next  year  do  not 
be  alarmed.  We  expected  another  mail  during 
the  Winter  from  Nushagak,  but  although  a  mail 
(lid  come,  there  was  none  for  us. 

Rro.  Wei  n  land  has  prepared  a  series  of  papers 
0:1  lhe  characteristics  of  the  country,  the  customs 
and  habits  of  the  people  and  some  legends.  These 
he  intends  to  publish  in  The  Moravian.  There¬ 
fore  this  report  is  brief,  being  only  the  report  of 
the  work. 
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The  Winter  has  been  long,  but  not  quite  so  cold 
as  the  first.  The  mercury  did  not  go  down  lower 
than  44  degrees.  We  have,  however,  had  more 
snow  and  wind.  The  velocity  of  the  wind  has 
been  as  high  as  52.1  miles  per  hour.  The  river 
was  not  clear  of  ice  until  May  28.  On  the  8th  of 
May  it  was  8  degrees  and  on  the  31st  it  was  4-  GO 
degrees. 

And  now,  commending  the  work  and  ourselves 
to  the  intercessions  of  our  brethren,  we  would  take 
leave  of  you.  The  Missionaries. 

J.  H.  K  ilbuck,  Secretary. 

- - — 

A  tetter  from  Bro.  Wolff. 


Ounalaska,  June  6,  1887. 

Dear  Ero.  de  Schweinitz  :  We  sailed  from 
San  Francisco  on  May  14  at  12.15  P.M.,  and 
arrived  safely  at  Ounalaska  on  Wednesday  noon, 
1\Iay  25.  The  beginning  of  our  voyage  was  not 
very  pleasant;  it  was  rather  stormy,  and  the  re¬ 
sult  was,  we  all  became  seasick.  Miss  Huber,  or 
Aunt  Mary,  as  wTe  call  her,  and  the  children,  were 
soon  over  it.  Mrs.  AVolff  and  myself  were  quite 
sick  for  several  days,  till  the  weather  became  more 
settled.  Mrs.  Wolff,  Aunt  Mary  and  the  children 
occupied  one  cabin,  and  I  was  in  the  cabin  with 
the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  directly  opposite  the  la¬ 
dies’  cabin.  We  had  very  close  quarters,  but  got 
along  well.  We  had  a  very  kind  and  good-na¬ 
tured  waiter,  who  brought  the  meals  up  on  deck 
while  we  were  sick.  The  board  was  very  good 
and  everything  very  neat. 

On  Sunday,  May  22,  the  Rev.  Chapman  and 
myself  kept  a  service  on  deck,  and  many  on  board 
the  vessel  attended. 

Here  in  Ounalaska  we  are  living  in  a  house 
furnished  us  by  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company. 
It  has  only  two  bedsteads,  two  stoves,  a  washbowl 
and  pitcher,  and  a  few  other  little  things.  There 
are  no  chairs,  and  the  bedding  is  very  scant ;  but 
we  managed  to  get  along  very  well  with  a  few 
chairs  of  our  own  and  a  little  bedding.  We  do 
our  own  cooking,  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany  furnish  us  with  bread  and  milk  from  their 
own  kitchen,  and  we  can  get  from  their  store  fruit, 
crackers,  sugar,  tea  and  such  things  as  we  abso¬ 
lutely  need.  We  have  had  plenty  of  fresh  fish  and 
some  game  that  we  killed.  We  have  been  keep¬ 
ing  house  here  for  ten  days,  and  to-morrow  morn¬ 
ing  the  Dora  will  sail  for  Nushagak. 

We  saw  the  supplies  for  Eethel  unloaded  from 
the  steamer  St.  Paul  on  to  the  schooner  Pearl,  and 
she  sailed  for  the  ICuskokwim  last  Monday,  May 
80.  I  sent  a  letter  to  the  brethren  telling  them 
that  we  are  on  our  way  to  Nushagak. 

AVe  found  our  sleds  and  cart  all  safe  here  at 
Ounalaska.  there  are  two  young  men  traveling 


with  us  who  are  going  to  St.  Michael’s  as  mission¬ 
aries.  The  one  is  the  Rev.  J.  W.  Chapman,  sent 
by  the  Episcopal  Church,  who  is  to  join  Mr.  Par¬ 
ker  and  family,  who  went  up  last  year.  The  other 
is  the  Rev.  Karlson,  from  Sweden.  Some  years 
ago  a  Norwegian  traveled  through  Alaska,  who 
afterwards  wrote  a  book  on  his  travels  and  set 
forth  the  state  of  the  people  in  Alaska,  especially 
those  at  St.  Michael’s.  This  book  got  to  Sweden, 
and,  as  I  understand,  the  Swedish  Reformed 
Church  sent  two  young  men  from  Sweden  last  Au¬ 
gust  to  go  to  St.  Michael’s  as  missionaries.  They 
heard  of  our  being  in  San  Francisco,  on  our  way 
to  Alaska,  and  called  to  see  us.  They  can  not  j 
speak  English  very  well,  only  enough  to  get  along.  • 
When  they  found  that  there  was  a  missionary  at 
St.  Michael’s  already  and  another  going,  they 
thought  it  advisable  to  separate.  So  one  of  the 
Swedish  men  went  to  Cook’s  Inlet  and  Kanai, 
upon  the  advice  of  the  Alaska  Commercial  Com¬ 
pany,  and  the  other  will  proceed  to  St.  Michael’s. 
Whether  they  will  stay  at  these  places  or  not  I  do 
not  know.  They  seem  to  be  nice  and  energetic 
young  men.  They  both  had  been  missionaries  in 
Russia  among  the  Tartars,  where  they  were  taken 
prisoners  for  the  Gospel’s  sake.  Mr.  Karlson  was 
in  prison  two  months,  till  the  King  of  Sweden  had 
them  released. 

The  arch-priest  of  the  Greek  Church  from  San 
Francisco  is  also  here  in  Ounalaska,  and  will  go 
with  us  to  Nushagak,  and  from  there  to  the  Kus- 
kokwim  River,  and  from  there  on  to  St.  Michael’s, 
lie  will  probably  stir  up  their  priest  and  people  to 
more  active  work  in  Alaska. 

While  at  San  Francisco  I  received  a  letter  from 
Dr.  Jackson,  in  which  he  said  he  had  ordered 
some  school  supplies  from  Samuel  Corson  &  Co., 
in  San  Francisco,  and  that  I  should  go  to  him  and 
let  him  know  the  time  of  the  sailing  of  our  vessel. 

So  I  went  to  Mr.  Corson  and  found  that  he  had 
received  the  order. 

We  lm've  a  great  deal  of  rain  here  at  Ouna¬ 
laska.  The  high  mountains  that  surround  this 
place  are  all  covered  white  with  snow,  but  down  in 
the  valleys  everything  begins  to  look  nice  and 
green.  It  is  not  cold  here,  but  windy  at  times. 
We  can  get  plenty  of  fresh  codfish  and  salmon 
trout,  also  some  birds,  which  we  enjoy  very  much. 

I  must  close  for  this  time.  We  are  all  well  and 
happy,  and  are  looking  forward  to  the  pleasure  of 
soon  being  in  our  new  home  in  Alaska.  I  will 
write  you  another  letter  when  we  get  to  Nushagak, 
the  Lord  willing.  We  hope  to  hear  from  you  by 
the  vessel  in  July,  and  then  not  again  till  next 
Spring.  We  will  have  an  opportunity  to  write 
I  once  more  in  the  Fall,  when  the  fishing  vessels  re¬ 
turn  to  San  Francisco.  Our  whole  party  joins  me 

i  \v Ho  snreu.  im-  im.  ■«■■■  -~-= 


in  best  regards  to  you  and  to  all  inquiring  friends. 
Affectionately  your  friend  and  brother, 

F.  E.  Wolff. 


THE  MOEAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  10, 1887. 


THE  ALASKA  MISSION. 


For  The  Moravian. 

Extracts  from  Private  Letters  from  Miss  Mary 
Huber,  Missionary  to  Alaska. 

Ounalaska,  May  26- June  23,  1887. 

We  left  our  boarding-house  in  San  Francisco 
between  10  and  11  o’clock  A  M.  on  Saturday,  Mav 
12,  rode  in  the  street-cars  to  the  wharf,  and  went 
on  board  the  St.  Paul.  Mr.  Herbach,  from  Ala¬ 
meda,  came  soon  after  to  bid  us  good-by.  We  had 
quite  a  long  talk  with  him.  Mr.  Roberts  came, 
too,  just  a  little  while  before  we  sailed.  He  is 
such  a  kind,  hearty,  old  man,  just  like  an  old 
friend.  When  the  vessel  was  ready  to  sail,  George, 
one  of  the  waiters,  walked  over  the  deck,  sounding 
a  gong  as  a  signal  for  the  friends  to  go  on  land. 
Our  two  friends  bade  us  good-by  and  stood  on  the 
shore,  watching  and  waving  their  handkerchiefs 
until  we  were  out  of  sight. 

We  sat  on  deck  and  watched  as  long  as  we 
could  see.  Then  we  were  introduced  to  many  of 
the  passengers.  We  were  hungry,  and  expected 
to  get  dinner  on  the  vessel,  but  did  not  until  half¬ 
past  4.  Then  Mrs.  Wolff  was  sick  already,  and  I 
did  not  feel  very  well.  The  cabin  was  very  small 
and  had  an  ugly  smell.  It  was  about  two  yards 
long,  broad  and  high,  perhaps  rather  less.  Mr. 
Wolff’s  cabin  was  on  the  other  side  of  the  deck,  he 
sharing  his  quarters  with  the  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman. 
The  children  and  I  recovered  first,  but  Mrs.  Wolff 
did  not  get  up  on  deck  till  Tuesday.  Mr.  Wolff 
was  sick  the  longest. 

When  we  heard  the  whistle  blow  and  were  told 
we  were  in  Ounalaska,  we  went  up  on  deck  as  soon 
as  possible  and  watched  how  we  were  drawn  along 
the  dock.  Ounalaska  is  a  very  small  village. 
The  Alaska  Commercial  Company  have  a  board¬ 
ing-house  here,  an  office  and  a  number  of  small 
brown  houses.  Some  natives  have  sod  huts.  There 
is  only  a  very  narrow  strip  of  level  land ;  the  rest 
is  all  mountain  and  water.  There  is  also  a  Greek 
church,  and  the  priest  has  a  nice  frame  house. 
That  is  all  there  is  of  Ounalaska. 

When  we  came  around  the  island  and  the  na¬ 
tives  saw  the  ship  coming,  all  the  men  and  boys 
came  to  the  wharf  to  meet  us,  even  the  priest  and 
his  little  boy.  Three  men  got  into  a  small  boat, 
seized  one  of  the  ropes  from  our  ship,  and  boys 
and  men  hitched  on  to  it  to  help  to  draw  us  in. 
When  we  got  a  little  nearer,  the  sailors  threw 
ropes  over,  and  at  last  we  were  drawn  alongside  of 
the  wharf.  We  went  to  our  cabin,  for  it  was  rain¬ 
ing  all  the  time.  Mr.  Wolff  told  us  we  had  bet¬ 
ter  stay  on  board  awhile,  as  all  the  people  in  the 
employ  of  the  company  would  have  to  be  accom¬ 
modated  first,  and  as  we  were  dependent  on  the 
comnanv.  we  must  try  to  keep  on  their  good  side. 


East  evening  the  cattle  and  sheep  were  un-  /  < '  J 
loaded.  The  natives  took  the  sheep  by  the  legs 
and  by  the  head  and  laid  them  on  the  wharf,  and 
there  they  lay  like  bundles.  After  awhile  they 
were  lifted  on  a  small  boat  and  taken  away. 

Some  one  told  us  we  will  have  to  wait  ten  days 
before  the  Dora  comes. 

We  were  on  the  beach  awhile  this  morning  with 
our  rubber  shoes  and  coats  on,  for  it  is  raining,  and 
we  gathered  some  shells.  I  will  put  a  few  "small 
ones  in  this  letter. 

Mr.  Wolff  and  Mr.  Chapman  went  over  the 
mountain  that  has  no  snow  on  it,  yesterday  after¬ 
noon.  People  who  had  been  here  before  told  us 

the  mountains  in  the  sea  (for  the  islands  are  like 
mountains)  are  covered  with  grass  and  flowers  in 
►Summer.  We  saw  cattle  grazing  on  the  side  of 
the  mountain,  and  to-day  we  saw  a  few  chickens 
and  some  pigs,  and  so  we  may  be  able  to  get  a  cow 
here.  I  wish  we  could  get  one  yet  this  Fall,  The 
condensed  milk  that  we  have  on  the  vessel  does 
not  agree  with  me.  I  drink  water,  although  that 
is  rather  warm,  coming  from  San  Francisco. 

The  Indian  chief  is  out  on  the  wharf  now.  He 
was  here  during  the  unloading,  and  told  the  native 
men  and  boys  what  to  do.  They  all  worked  with 
a  will.  The  natives  stand  and  watch  us  when  we 
walk  past  their  homes,  bid  us  “  Good-day,”  and 
are  pleased  ;  the  little  boys  even  lift  their  hats. 

We  are  living  in  a  one-story  frame  house.  When 
we  first  went  to  see  it  last  Friday  I  felt  almost  dis¬ 
couraged,  it  was  so  dirty!  We  stayed  on  board 
the  St.  Paul  until  Saturday  morning ;  then  we 
took  our  things  and  went  to  the  house,  but  could 
do  nothing,  as  we  had  no  broom,  brush  or  rag. 

The  St.  Paul  was  going  to  leave  at  2  o’clock  that 
afternoon.  Mr.  Wolff  told  us  we  should  go  back 
to  the  ship  for  dinner.  We  felt  ashamed  to  go, 
but  had  nothing  to  eat  and  nothing  to  eat  from,  so 
we  all  went.  Mr.  Chapman,  the  Episcopal,  and 
Mr.  Charlson,  the  Methodist  missionary,  have  a 
room  in  the  same  house,  up  stairs.  We  stayed  on 
board  till  the  vessel  moved  out.  The  passengers 
going  to  the  seal  islands  bade  us  good-by.  Then 
the  vessel  sailed  out  into  the  bay,  the  passengers 
expecting  to  get  to  the  islands  on  Monday  morn¬ 
ing.  We  went  back  to  the  house  and  stopped 
with  our  fellow-passengers,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Green¬ 
field,  who  have  a  house,  too,  and  are  trying  to  get 
along  until  the  St.  Paul  comes  back  ;  then  they  go 
with  her  to  St.  Michael’s.  He  is  to  be  the  trader 
there.  They  lived  there  once  before,  six  years 
ago.  They  have  with  them  a  little  half-breed  In¬ 
dian  girl  from  St.  Michael’s,  named  Sophie,  who 
had  been  brought  down  to  San  Francisco  last  year 
with  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Lawrence,  who  had  been 
traders  there  for  many  years,  and  who  had  in¬ 
tended  to  raise  and  educate  her.  But  Mr.  Law¬ 
rence  died,  and  now  Sophie  was  being  sent  back 
with  Mr.  Greenfield  to  her  father.  It  seemed  a 
pity  that  she  should  go  back  again.  She  speaks 
English  quite  well  already,  is  thirteen  years  old, 
is  quiet,  well-behaved,  neat  and  kind  to  the  chil¬ 
dren.  We  will  take  her  with  us  if  we  can  get  her. 

She  has  no  mother,  and  Mrs.  Greenfield  said  she 
thought  her  father,  who  is  a  Russian,  would  rather 
have  her  stay  with  somebody  than  come  home  - 
again. 

•  *  •  m  ^  . 


LETTERS  ON  ALASKA. 


lhe  three  ministers  went  out  fishing  this  after¬ 
noon.  Y  esterday  Messrs.  Charlson  aud  Chapman 
did  not  get  up  early.  They  went  to  bed  late,  and 
thinking  that  because  breakfast  would  be  early  at 
the  company’s  house,  they  would  wait  until  din¬ 
ner.  When  they  got  there  they  found  no  dinner; 
they  had  had  a  late  instead  of  an  early  breakfast, 
and  were  to  have  supper  at  about  4  o’clock  or 
later.  That  was  too  long  to  wait,  and  so  we  in¬ 
vited  them  to  dinner.  For  lack  of  dishes,  one  of 
us  went  to  the  beach  in  front  of  the  house  and  got 
some  sea  shells,  and  after  they  had  been  cleaned 
we  ate  our  canned  grapes  from  them  for  a  dessert. 
We  have  used  them  at  every  meal  since,  and  will 
take  them  with  us  to  Nushagak. 

- - - 4ft -  J 

'  THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  AUGUST  17, 1887. 


The  Alaska  Mission.  —  When  the  news 
reached  Bethlehem  that  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Wein- 
land  had  come  back  from  Alaska,  the  Provincial 
Board  was  scattered  and  could  take  no  action  in 
the  case.  Last  Monday,  however,  the  Rev.  Au¬ 
gustus  Sehultze  having  returned  from  the  West, 
n  full  meeting  was  held,  and  the  subject  of  the 
Alaska  Mission  was  at  once  taken  up. 

In  joyful  reliance  upon  the  Lord  and  the  con¬ 
tinued  intercessions  and  financial  aid  of  the 
churches,  it  was  resolved  to  push  forward  the 
Mission  at  Bethel  with  all  the  resources  at  our 
command ;  to  send  an  assistant,  or  assistants,  to 
that  station,  next  Spring,  as  soon  as  navigation 
will  be  open,  it  being  impossible  to  do  so  prior  to 
that  time ;  and,  by  these  lines,  to  appeal  to  our 
churches  not  to  grow  weary  in  well-doing,  but  to 
go  on  supporting  this  cause  with  even  greater 
zeal  and  liberality  than  has  thus  far  been  shown. 

From  an  official  letter  of  the  Rev.  J.  II.  Kil- 
buck  to  the  Board,  which  letter  is  not  meant  for 
publication,  it  is  evident,  that  he  is  full  of  hope 
aud  courage ;  that  he  proposes  to  do  all  in  his 
power  to  develop  the  school,  especially  in  indus¬ 
trial  respects  ;  and  that  he  richly  deserves  the 
support  of  the  churches  at  home. 

In  this  connection  we  deem  it  proper  to  say, 
that  when  the  Rev.  W.  IL  Weinland  offered  to 
go  to  Alaska  as  a  missionary,  we  did  not  know 
that  his  lungs  were  weak.  Had  we  known  this, 
we  would  not  have  given  him  the  appointment. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 

Letter  First. 

INTRODUCTION. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  20,  1887. 

Dear  Brethren  :  The  articles  on  Alaska  pub¬ 
lished  in  The  Moravian  after  the  exploratory 
expedition,  were  through  press  of  other  work, 
necessarily  left  incomplete.  Believing  you  to  be 
thoroughly  interested  in  Alaska  generally,  and 
especially  in  our  section  of  the  country,  I  have 
planned  to  supplement  my  unfinished  work  by 
preparing  a  few  short  articles  on  subjects  of  spe¬ 
cial  interest.  This  task  is  all  the  more  inviting, 
since,  after  residing  in  the  country  for  almost  two 
years,  I  can  deal  with  the  subject  from  personal 
knowledge,  which  is  more  satisfactory  than  to  give 
impressions  after  having  taken  only  a  hasty 
survey. 

Of  the  great  size  of  the  territory  of  Alaska 
you  are  already  informed.  But  in  this  connec¬ 
tion,  let  me  warn  my  readers  against  one  danger 
into  which  others  have  fallen.  Much  is  written 
and  printed  concerning  Alaska,  and  you  may  be 
led  to  apply  to  this  northwestern  section  what  is 
truthfully  said  of  the  southeastern  part.  No  more 
can  the  facts  concerning  Sitka  and  adjoining  re¬ 
gions  be  applied  to  the  Kuskokwim  district,  than 
the  facts  concerning  Florida,  its  climate,  products, 
etc ,  can  be  applied  to  Pennsylvania  or  New 
5  ork.  The  climate  is  different,  the  natural  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  country  are  different,  the  character 
and  status  of  the  inhabitants  are  different, — in 
fact,  to  be  informed  concerning  this  district,  you 
must  receive  the  facts  from  this  district  itself,  and 
I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  as  much  information 
in  as  few  words  as  possible. 

THE  KUSKOKWIM  DISTRICT  FROM  A  BUSINESS 

STAND-FOINT. 

1  he  business  of  this  entire  district  consists  of 
the  fur  trade,  and  is  practically  in  the  hands  of 
of  one  man,  Mr.  R.  Sipary,  who  is  agent  for  the 
Alaska  Commercial  Company.  He  is  a  Russian 
Fin,  and  has  in  his  employ  two  white  men,  the 
one  also  a  Russian  Fin,  the  other  a  Russian.  Mr. 
Sipary  has  three  stations,  where  trading  with  the 
natives  is  carried  on.  The  first  is  here  at  Mumtre- 
khlagamute,  the  second  at  Kolmakovsky,  several 
hundred  miles  farther  up  the  Kuskokwim,  the 
third  at  Nesale,  near  the  headwaters  of  the  river. 

I  he  Alaska  Commercial  Company  owns  the  real 
estate  connected  with  these  stations,  having  pur¬ 
chased  the  same  from  the  old  Russian  Company 
when  Alaska  was  purchased  by  the  United  States. 
It  is  valued  at  three  thousand  dollars.  Mr.  Si¬ 
pary  s  trade  is  exclusively  in  furs,  for  which  he 
pays  in  general  merchandise.  He  receives  yearly 
general  merchandise  to  the  value  of  about 
$5500.00,  which  figure  includes  the  twenty-five  per 
cent,  charged  by  the  company  for  transportation. 
His  exports  vary  from  year  to  year,  according  to 
the  abundance  or  scarcity  of  the  various  kinds  of 
furs.  The  following  list  gives  average  amounts 
at  the  average  price  which  Mr.  Sipary  receives 
from  (he  company  : 


'  1  'll  III  I  ill  IIP  I  —  — 

Mink .  3,000  @  $0  40 

Fox .  1,000  (4  1  00 

Land  Otter .  350  (a)  2  50 

Black  Bear .  175  (4  3  00 

Beaver .  1,000  (4  2  00 

Marten .  1,500  (4  1  25 

Muskrat . 10,000  (cb,  0  05 

After  paying  the  wages  of  his  two  undertraders, 
Mr.  Sipary  has  a  net  surplus  of  about  $2,000, 
which  is  clear  gain,  being  over  and  above  his  liv¬ 
ing  and  other  expenses.  I  give  these  figures  in 
order  that  you  may  see  for  yourselves  that,  al¬ 
though  there  is  a  good  margin  of  profit,  yet  the 
natives  are  dealt  with  honestly  and  fairly.  The 
list  of  articles  most  in  demand  under  general 
merchandise  will  assist  us  in  gaining  an  insight 
1  into  their  tastes  and  of  their  degree  of  civiliza¬ 
tion.  For  this  part  of  the  river  the  list  is  headed 
by  tobacco,  while  farther  up  tea  is  foremost  in 
demand.  Here  every  native,  man  and  woman, 
boy  and  girl,  chews  tobacco  and  not  a  single  arti¬ 
cle  will  they  buy  of  the  traders,  until  they  have 
secured  a  good  supply  of  the  weed.  The  next  in 
demand  are  products  of  the  country,  consisting  of 

seal  oil,  squirrel  skins  for  clothing,  hair-seal  skinsr 
for  boots,  and  another  variety  of  seal  skins  for 
boot  soles.  Then  follow  drilling,  used  for  under¬ 
garments,  tents,  etc.,  ammunition,  hardware,  fish¬ 
net  twine,  sugar,  tea  and  last  of  all,  flour. 

The  trading  business  was  greatly  spoiled  some 
years  ago  by  there  being  another  company  trad¬ 
ing  in  opposition  to  the  present  company.  Each, 
eager  to  secure  the  furs  at  any  price,  allowed  the 
natives  to  go  into  debt,  and  to-day,  after  the  most 
strenuous  efforts  to  bring  the  business  back  to  a 
cash  basis,  the  majority  of  the  natives  are  still  in 
debt.  These  debts  do  not  average  more  than  two 
fox  skins  to  each  man.  But,  since  the  yearly 
yield  of  all  skins,  reducing  all  furs  to  fox  skins 
as  the  standard  of  value,  does  not  average  more, 
for  this  part  of  the  river,  than  three  foxes  to  each 
man,  if  a  native  once  falls  back  in  his  accounts, 
it  is  difficult  for  him  to  regain  his  lost  ground, 
even  if  he  tries  to  do  so.  There  is  a  general  ten¬ 
dency  to  beg  and  tease,  until,  upon  the  payment 
of  two  skins  on  the  old  debt,  they  are  given  goods 
to  the  value  of  five  or  six  skins.  To  say  the  least, 
the  trading  business  is  extremely  aggravating, 
and  if  a  man  is  not  very  liberal  and  does  not  ac¬ 
cede  to  all  their  demands,  he  receives  the  name  of 
being  a  very  hard  man.  The  natives  will  travel 
long  distances  if  they  think  they  can  do  better 
with  some  distant  trader.  Upon  our  arrival  in 
the  Summer  of  1885,  the  news  spread  that  we 
were  traders,  and  many  brought  their  furs  to  us 
to  sell.  We  endeavored  to  give  them  a  better  in¬ 
sight  into  out  Mission,  but  last  February  a  party 
arrived  from  a  distance  of  six  hundred  miles. 
They  had  started  with  a  large  lot  of  furs,  but  had 
sold  most  of  them  on  the  way  for  food,  and  when 
they  arrived  at  Mumtrekhlagamute,  they  had  only 
furs  enough  remaining  to  buy  to  joints  of  stove¬ 
pipe.  The  return  journey  proved  fatal  to  two  of 
the  party — the  one  froze  to  death,  the  other  took 
sick  and  died.  Farther  inland  the  furs  taken  are 
of  more  valuable  kinds,  and  hence  reduced  to  the 
standard  of  the  fox  skin,  the  average  per  hunter 
is  greater.  At  Kolmakovsky  it  is  about  eight,  at 
Nesale  it  is  about  fifty-four  per  year  to  each 
hunter. 


LUMBER. 

Judging  from  the  large  amount  of  timber  in  the 
southeastern  portion  of  Alaska,  various  writers 
have  predicted  that  the  future  lumber  supply  of 
the  United  States  will  come  from  Alaska.  Would 
that  this  northwestern  part  were  also  heavily 
timbered,  for  if  this  were  the  case,  many  of  our 
greatest  difficulties  would  not  exist.  In  fact,  the 
good  and  accessible  timber  may  be  said  to  come 
to  an  end  at  Kodiak.  The  Aleutian  islands  and 
the  Aliaska  peninsula  are  barren  wastes,  the  peo¬ 
ple  at  Nushagak  are  dependent  for  the  most  part 
on  drift-wood  for  their  fuel,  while  here  at  Bethel 
we  look  to  the  same  source  for  both  our  fuel  and 
building  logs,  and  last  Summer  a  logging  expedi¬ 
tion  of  two  hundred  miles  up  the  Kuskokwim 
proved  to  be  an  almost  fruitless  search.  The 
islands  in  the  Kuskokwim  are  but  lightly  wooded, 
and  the  spruce  found  here  is  so  small  and  scrubby 
that  it  is  practically  worthless.  That  the  north¬ 
eastern  part  of  Alaska  is  heavily  wooded  is  shown 
by  the  large  logs  which  are  brought  down  the 
rivers  at  the  time  of  the  Spring  freshets,  hut  the 
'  interior  is  inaccessible. 

— -  I  TO  BE  CONTINUED.] 

the  Moravian. 
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Letter  Second. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  20,  1887. 

GOLD  AND  SILVER. 

The  gold  and  silver  beds  in  the  southeast  of 
\ Alaska  furnish  another  source  of  wealth,  but,  al- 
\  lough  the  Kuskokwim  district  has  frequently 
■ben  visited  hy  prospectors,  nothing  has  yet  been 

found  which  promises  a  paying  investment.  Sev¬ 
eral  years  ago  Mr.  Sipary  endeavored  to  develop 
a  quick-silver  mine  near  Kolmakovsky,  but  he 
only  succeeded  in  sinking  several  thousand  dollars 
in  the  enterprise. 

It  is  reported  that  last  Summer  twenty-five 
miners  secured  gold  on  the  T  ukon  River  to  the 
value  of  $26, 000. 1 

THE  SALMON  FISHERIES. 

Salmon  fishing  promises  to  become  an  impor¬ 
tant  business  in  this  part  of  Alaska.  Columbia 
River  salmon  are  no  doubt  good,  but  the  fact  re¬ 
mains  nevertheless,  that  the  salmon  caught  in 
the  cooler  waters  of  the  more  northern  rivers  are 
far  better.  Recognizing  this  fact,  San  Francisco 
capital  is  rapidly  being  invested  farther  and 
farther  North.  Cooks  Inlet  boasts  of  several 
canneries,  Kodiak  is  likewise  held  by  several  com¬ 
panies,  while  Nushagak,  which,  thiee  yeais  ago 
was  held  by  one  company,  now  boasts  of  two  can¬ 
neries,  and  a  third  company,  with  a  capital  of 
$100,000,  expects  to  begin  canning  operations  dur¬ 
ing  this  coming  Summer.  There  is  usually  an 
abundance  of  salmon  in  the  Kuskokwdm  River, 
but  as  yet  there  is  no  cannery  here.  There  being 
no  accessible  harbor  on  this  river,  and  the  sand- 
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bars  and  ever-shifting  channels  in  its  mouth,  ren¬ 
dering  navigation  dangerous,  undoubtedly  present 
difficulties  to  the  development  of  these,  fisheries, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  tnese  difficulties  are  in¬ 
surmountable.  The  salmon  caught  on  the.  T  ukou 
are  excellent,  there  is  no  canning  establishment 
there  either.  This  may  also  be  caused  by  difficul¬ 
ties  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  way.  F  or,  al¬ 
though  the  Yukon  River  is  said  to  have  a  mouth 
seventy  miles  in  width,  yet  this  mouth  consists  of 
small,  shallow  channels,  affording  no  entrance  to 
any  vessel. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

After  living  amongst  these  people  for  nearly 
two  years,  it  may  be  in  order  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  their  character.  But,  in  order  to 
prevent  future  misunderstandings,  I  must. make  a 
distinction.  The  inhabitants  all  along  this  north* 
western  coast  are  commonly  called  Eskimoes. 
There  are,  however,  several  distinct  tribes,  or,  I 
might  almost  say,  races  of  people  amongst  them, 
having  distinct  languages,  customs  and  manners. 
Those  about  Nushagak  and  Bethel jjall  themselves 
“  Yuutes;”  those  above  the  Yukon  are  the  Mah- 
lemutes,  while  in  the  interior  live  the  Iugalicks, 
Kaltehanese,  etc.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  all 
these  tribes,  but  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Y uutes, 
and  of  them  only  will  I  speak. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  Yuutes  are  decidedly 
phlegmatic  in  temperament,  and  are  content  to 
take  things  as  they  come.  Be  it  sickness  or  star¬ 
vation  or  intense  cold,  all  seem  to  be  regarded  as  so 
many  phases  of  life  which  must  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  to  try  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
by  judicious  living,  they  scarcely  dream  of.  To 
them  life  is  one  prolonged  series  of  sufferings,  such 
as  but  few  else  could  endure;  and  yet  suicide  is 
unheard  of  amongst  them. 

They  are  deeply  rooted  in  their  habits  and 
manner  of  living,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  to  adopt  even  the  most  striking  and  most 
evidently  necessary  changes.  White  men  have 
been  living  in  their  midst  for  half  a  century,  and 
yet  to-day  their  mode  of  living  is  rude  and  ex¬ 
tremely  filthy. 

They  are  dishonest,  thievish,  and  their  word  can 
not  be  trusted.  In  trade  they  will  rarely  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  debts,  and  it  seems  to  be  their 
highest  ambition  to  defraud  the  traders.  They 
can  not  be  called  robbers,  for  they  are  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  steal  any  large  article  or  any  large 
amounts  ;  but  pilfering  under  circumstances  where 
detection  is  difficult,  this  is  common,  and  to  be 
found  out  appears  to  be  a  greater  disgrace  than 
the  wrong-doing  itself. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  their  character,  as 
you  would  soon  see  for  yourself  if  you  could  look 


1  A  new  departure  was  made  in  gold  mining  on  the 
Yukon  last  Summer.  Heretofore  prospectors  looked  for 
gold  among  the  rocks  and  mountains.  Last  Summer  gold 
dust  was  found  on  the  sand-bars  in  the  bed  of  tbe  river 
itself. 

It  is  also  reported  that  last  Summer  a  very  rich  gold 
mine  was  opened  on  Unga  Island,  one  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  near  Ounalaska. 
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in  upon  our  home  and  observe  the  natives  about 
us.  We  have  found  them  all  to  be  friendly,  but 
some  have  been  specially  drawn  to.  us,  through 
sickness  and  our  endeavors  to  alleviate  their  suf¬ 
ferings,  through  timely  aid  given  when  they  were 
in  great  need,  and  in  many  other  ways.  They 
soon  forget  injuries,  but  kindness  produces  gen¬ 
uine  lasting  gratitude.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
common  amongst  them,  but  quarrels  are  un¬ 
known,  for  great  deference  is  shown  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  older  people.  This  deference  to  their  elders 
is  their  principle  of  government,  for  they  have 
no  chiefs  and  no  councils.  Each  community  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  many  small  companies  according 
to  tastes  and  affinity  of  dispositions,  in  each  of 
which  the  word  of  the  eldest  is  law. 

The  above  applies  to  the  Yuutes  generally.  A 
distinction  must  be  made,  however,  between  those 
living  on  the  low  flats  towards  the  mouth  of  the 
riveAind  those  living  nearer  the  mountains  in  the 
interior.  The  former,  living  on  the  products  of 
their  fish  traps  and  fish  nets,  requiring  no  special 
exercise  of  ingenuity  and  but  little  work  to  gain 
a  livelihood,  are  sluggish,  dull,  and  filthy,  while 
the  latter,  living  in  great  measure  upon  the  chase, 
are  quick  in  judgment  and  execution,  keen  in 
comprehension,  and  breathing  the  free  mountain, 
air  produces  in  them  a  freshness  and  boldness  of 
manner,  thus  presenting  a  delightful  contrast  to 
their  kindred  down  the  river,  who  are  stupid  and 
listless. 

THEIR  GENERAL  HEALTH. 

A  visitor  to  any  village  is  at  once  struck  by  the 
large  number  of  children  under  twelve  years  of 
age,  compared  to  the  number  of  grown  people. 
Amongst  the  children,  many  are  found  to  be 
deformed  or  badly  crippled  in  oneway  or  another. 
Exposed  as  they  constantly  are  to  dampness, 
destitute  of  all  comfort,  their  parents  unable  to 
care  for  them  properly  in  case  of  sickness,  it  is  a 
oreat  wonder  that  any  grow  to  manhood  and 
womanhood.  “The  survival  of  the.fittest”  seems 
to  explain  the  principle  of  their  existence.  And 
indeed,  those  who  grow  up,  seem  capable  of  en¬ 
during  an  almost  unlimited  amount  of  hardships. 

As  regards  the  diseases  found  amongst  them, 
those  of  the  lungs  are.  most,  general.  Many  of 
tbe  young  men  begin  with  spitting  of  blood  and  a 
tight,  hacking  cough,  such  as. would  lead  one  to 
suppose  the  person  to  be  in  an  incurable  consump¬ 
tive.  But  these  symptoms  often  continue  in  more 
or  less  aggravated  forms  for  many  years,  and  tbe 
man  will  cough  to  his  grave  at  a  ripe  old  age. 

Dropsy,  apparently  connected  with  heart-dis¬ 
ease  is  frequently  found  amongst  them,  and  gen¬ 
erally  proves  fatal.  Scrofulous  diseases  are  not 
only  common,  but  general.  Of  medicines  they 
possess  none,  their  only  source  of  relief  . in  case  of 
sickness  being  the  “  shaman  or  medicine-man, 
who  generally  informs  them  that  they  are  under 
the  influence  of  some  other  “shaman,  but  cure 
the  disease  itself  he  can  not.  They  frequently 
come  to  us  with  their  ailments,  and  gladly,  take 
whatever  we  give  them.  Under  the  blessing  of 
the  Lord,  and  that  only,  we  have  been  able  to  as¬ 
sist  them  in  some  cases.  But  I  feel  convinced 
that  we  can  not  do  justice  to  this  important  part 
of  the  work.  An  intelligent  attention  to  their 
diseases  and  ailments  on  the  part  of  one  who  un¬ 
derstands  medicine,  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
in  winning  their  confidence,  thus  paving  the  way 
to  their  accepting  our  faith  and  doctrines.  That 
any  Mission-station,  so  far  removed  from  medical 
assistance,  should  be  without  a  thoroughly  compe¬ 
tent  physician,  is  unwise,  to  say  the  least.  If 
these  lines  should  fall  before  the  eyes  of  any  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  Brethren’s  Church  who  is  a  student  of 
medicine  or  who  has  the  medical  profession  in 
view,  let  me  say  to  you  that  a  most  important 
work  awaits  you  if  you  find  it  in  your  heart  to 
consecrate  to  the  Lord  and  to  Ilis  service  the 
natural  bent  of  your  inclinations,  and  come  to 
Alaska!  We  feel  that  this  is  an  important  ad¬ 
junct  to  the  all-important  work  of  caring  for  the 
souls  of  these  neglected  people,  and  that  its  needs 
should  be  attended  to  at  once.  Under  the  bless¬ 
ing  of  the  Lord  we  have  been  able  to  accomplish 
something  in  this  line.  Hence  I  call  upon  my 
readers  to  join  us  in  rendering  unto  Him  thanks¬ 
giving  and  praise,  and  at  the  same  time,  to  pray 
with  us  that  what  we  have  necessarily  left  undone 
through  want  of  medical  training,  may  not  reflect 

discredit  upon,  and  be  a  hinderance  to  the  cause 
of  Christ  in  this  field. 

rOSITION  OF  WOMAN. 

Among  the  Yuutes  woman  is  not  a  slave  to  her 
husband,  but  to  her  children.  V  ery  rarely  docs 
the  father  assist  in  their  care.  That  a  mother  who 
is  left  to  care  for  a  large  family  of  children  is  thus 
bound  down,  you  will  readily  believe  when  I  tell 
you  that  the  child  is  never  punished  for  any  mis¬ 
demeanor.  The  will  of  the  child  is  supreme,  and  it 
naturally  becomes  a  willful,  tantalizing  torment. 
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Letter  Third. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  20,  1887. 


LEGENDS. 


he  traveler  who  sleeps  in  the  kashima  is  apt  to 
jo  disturbed  somewhat  by  the  constant  talking  of 
ie  native  appointed  to  this  task  for  the  night. 

1  om®times  the  narrator  rehearses  incidents  in  his 
own  life,  sometimes  the  history  of  the  country  is 
gone  over,  sometimes  their  legends  are  repeated. 

u  these  recitals  the  older  men  of  the  village  gen¬ 
erally  assist  by  prompting  and  correcting  the  nar¬ 
rator  whenever  necessary.  Many  of  their  legends 
are  obscene ;  but  here  is  one,  the  facts  of  which  I 
leained  from  Mr.  Clark  at  Nushagak,  and  which 
Brother  Ivilbuck  saw  represented  in  a  play  at 
INepaskiamute.  1  J 


THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  BEAR. 


Ages  ago,  there  lived  a  man  with  his  family  at 
a  beautiful  spot  near  the  sea  coast.  Husband  and 
wife  being  happy  in  their  married  life,  provisions 
and  hunting  good,  there  was  not  even  the  slightest 

inThis^amd1  ^  Peace  an^  happiness  prevailing 

But  finally  there  came  a  change,  almost  imper¬ 
ceptible  at  first,  but  none  the  less  gradual,  until  a 
taint  mist  on  the  horizon  gave  place  to  heavens 
black  and  threatening.  The  husband  was  a  val¬ 
iant  hunter,  and,  as  the  fur-seal  were  abundant 
along  the  coast,  the  harvest  of  fine  furs  which  he 
gathered  each  season  was  always  large.  During 
these  seasons  his  trusted  canoe  bore  him  on  daily 
excursions  to  the  retreat  of  the  lamb-like  diver  of 
the  deep.  At  first  the  only  change  that  could  be 
noticed  in  his  actions  was,  that  he  absented  him- 
self  from  home  for  a  longer  time  than  usual, 
lhen  he  brought  home  less  furs,  and  finally  he 
seemed  to  lose  all  interest  in  his  home-life,  all  love 
tor  his  family.  His  wife,  remembering  the  happy 
days  of  the  past,  grieved  sadly  over  the  changes 
which  even  her  children  could  not  help  seeing  in 
their  father  s  manner.  When,  for  the  first  time, 
their  provisions  failed,  her  husband  not  having 
been  seen  in  many  weeks,  she  started  from  the 
house  with  a  heavy  heart,  and  began  picking  ber¬ 
ries  as  a  scant  meal  for  her  children,  who  were 
now  her  sole  comfort.  As  she  knelt  on  the  moss 
and  gathered  the  berries,  each  berry  as  it  fell 
into  the  pail,  registered  a  tear.  Suddenly,  the 
cheering  note  of  a  bird  was  heard  near  by  She 
stopped  looked  up,  and  the  bird  perching  beside 
her,  addressed  her  thus:  "  Why  those  tears?  Fol¬ 
low  me,  and  you  shall  find  your  husband. ” 

Begging  the  bird  to  accompany  her,  the  mother 
returned  to  her  home  and  prepared  the  berries 
she  had  gathered  to  allay  the  children’s  pangs  of 
hunger.  Then  she  told  the  bird  to  lead  on  and 
she  would  follow.  Towards  night  they  began  to 
ascend  a  steep  mountain-side.  The  bird  continued 
its  flight,  singing  lustily  in  order  to  cheer  the  poor 
woman,  while  the  moon  shone  brighter  than  usual, 
enabling  her  to  pick  her  path  over  the  rugged 
rocks.  Reaching  the  summit  of  the  mountain, 


she  beheld  in  the  plain  opposite,  an  immense  sil¬ 
very  sheet  of  water,  with  which  she  had  hitherto 
been  unacquainted.  The  bird  flew  on,  descending 
Irom  the  mountain,  and  going  no  faster  than  the 
weak  woman’s  strength  would  allow.  Finally 
she  saw  a  column  of  smoke  curling  heaven-ward 
in  the  quiet  morning  air.  The  bird  lead  the 
woman  to  a  sheltered  spot,  where,  unseen,  she 
could  observe  everything  that  should  transpire  at 
or  near  the  house.  The  house  was  neat  but  small 
surrounded  by  a  beautiful  flower-garden.  Scarcely 
had  she  observed  all  this,  when  she  heard  the 
ann liar  voice  of  her  husband  singing  the  3ongs  of 

their  courtship.  The  singing  became  louder,  wher 
there  appeared  at  the  door  of  the  house  two  beau 

thrliraaideH3'  A.®her  husband’s  canoe  touched 
the  shore,  the  maidens  emerged  from  the  doorway 

and  danced  to  his  singing.  Oh,  how  her  heart 
bled  as  she  beheld  him  whom  she  loved  embrace 

house^Th®  a”d  fdlsaPPear  with  them  into  the 
house  The  minutes  seemed  hours  and  the  hours 

days,  but  the  little  bird  endeavored  to  cheer  her 
with  its  sweetest  notes,  and,  after  it  had  succeeded 
in  diverting  her  thoughts  from  her  heart’s  sadness 
proceeded  to  instruct  her  as  to  her  future  actions] 
lght  came  on  and  she  slept  in  her  sheltered  nook] 
Early  the  next  morning  she  saw  her  husband  bid 

he  water03  WhTb  iu  hl'S  Canoe  across 

e  water.  When  he  had  disappeared  she  entered 

the  house,  plead  hunger,  and  was  supplied  with  a 

sumptuous  meal.  The  maidens  entered  into  con- 

versation  with  their  strange  guest,  and,  seeing 

that  her  face  bore  some  fine  tattoo  marks  be^ed 

to  be  tattooed  likewise.  The  woman  agreef  to 

onZtf  h  thMr  reqUGSt’  but  gained  ^ that  the 
operation  would  necessarily  be  painful.  After 

boiling  some  oil  she  said  it  would  be  necessary  to 

put  some  of  the  oil  on  their  lips.  Thus  being 

thIehmT  6  °PP°rtunit{’  she  poured  a  spoonful  0g“ 

tehrriMp1Dg.^-  d°W?  tbe  jhroat  each,  and,  afte 

teinble  wnthings,  both  died. 

Returning  to  the  nook  in  which  she  had  foum 

sheUer  she  changed  her  clothing  for  that  pro 

vided  by  the  bird.  Then,  placing  a  stone  on  eacl 

shoulder,  she  emerged  from  the  hiding  place 

walking  on  hands  and  feet,  eating  what  berrie; 

came  in  her  way  but  the  while  she  listened  foi 

the  first  sound  of  her  returning  husband. 

thf  *Da he  came  in  sight,  singing  as  he  had  done 
the  evening  before,  vainly  looking  for  the  fail 
maidens  to  come  and  dance  to  his  singing.  Furi- 
ous  at  their  non-appearance,  he  no  sooner  caught 
sight  of  this  strange  object  on  the  shore,  than  he 
grasped  his  bow  and  arrow  and  shot  with  unerr- 
ing  precision.  The  arrow  struck  her  shoulder, 
but  the  stone  underneath  her  thick  coat  of  fur 
caused  the  arrow  to  rebound  and  fall  to  the  earth. 
Baffled  in  this  first  attempt,  with  anger  increasing 
he  aimed  his  second  arrow  at  the  other  shoulder’ 
with  the  same  unexpected  result.  Determined  to’ 
change  his  tactics,  he  reached  for  his  spear,  in¬ 
tending  to  strike  it  into  the  breast  of  this  seem- 
ngly  invulnerable  object,  when,  to  his  great  as¬ 
tonishment,  he  recognized  his  wife  dressed  in  this 
apparel.  As  he  dropped  his  spear  she  found  her 
tongue,  and  prompted  by  her  sense  of  having 
been  deceived  and  wronged,  in  the  stinging,  biting 
words  taught  her  by  the  bird,  she  expressed  her 
self  in  a  manner  calculated  to  scorch  and  wither 


bars  and  ever-shifting  channels  in  its  mouth,  ren¬ 
dering  navigation  dangerous,  undoubtedly  present 
difficulties  to  the  development  of  these  fisheries, 
but  we  do  not  believe  that  these  difficulties  are  in¬ 
surmountable.  The  salmon  caught  on  the  Yukon 
are  excellent,  there  is  no  canning  establishment 
there  either.  This  may  also  be  caused  by  difficul¬ 
ties  which  nature  has  placed  in  the  way.  For,  al¬ 
though  the  Yukon  River  is  said  to  have  a  mouth 
seventy  miles  in  width,  yet  this  mouth  consists  of 
small,  shallow  channels,  affording  no  entrance  to 
any  vessel. 

CHARACTER  OF  THE  NATIVES. 

After  living  amongst  these  people  for  nearly 
two  years,  it  may  be  in  order  to  express  an  opin¬ 
ion  concerning  their  character.  But,  in  order  to 
prevent  future  misunderstandings,  I  must  make  a 
distinction.  The  inhabitants  all  along  this  north-4 
western  coast  are  commonly  called  Eskimoes. 
There  are,  however,  several  distinct  tribes,  or,  I 
might  almost  say,  races  of  people  amongst  them, 
having  distinct  languages,  customs  and  manners. 
Those  about  Nushagak  and  Bethel  call  themselves 
“  Yuutes;”  those  above  the  Yukon  are  the  Mah- 
lemutes,  while  in  the  interior  live  the  Ingalicks, 
Kaltehanese,  etc.  We  have  seen  specimens  of  all 
these  tribes,  but  we  have  only  to  do  with  the  Yuutes, 
and  of  them  only  will  I  speak. 

Taken  as  a  class,  the  Yuutes  are  decidedly 
phlegmatic  in  temperament,  and  are  content  to 
take  things  as  they  come.  Be  it  sickness  or  star¬ 
vation  or  intense  cold,  all  seem  to  be  regarded  as  so 
many  phases  of  life  which  must  necessarily  be  ex¬ 
perienced,  and  to  try  to  alleviate  their  sufferings 
by  judicious  living,  they  scarcely  dream  of.  To 
them  life  is  one  prolonged  series  of  sufferings,  such 
as  but  few  else  could  endure;  and  yet  suicide  is 
unheard  of  amongst  them. 

They  are  deeply  rooted  in  their  habits  and 
manner  of  living,  and  it  is  a  difficult  matter  to 
get  them  to  adopt  even  the  most  striking  and  most 
evidently  necessary  changes.  White  men  have 
been  living  in  their  midst  for  half  a  century,  and 
yet  to-day  their  mode  of  living  is  rude  and  ex¬ 
tremely  filthy. 

They  are  dishonest,  thievish,  and  their  word  can 
not  be  trusted.  In  trade  they  will  rarely  ac¬ 
knowledge  their  debts,  and  it  seems  to  be  their 
highest  ambition  to  defraud  the  traders.  They 
can  not  be  called  robbers,  for  they  are  too  cow¬ 
ardly  to  steal  any  large  article  or  any  large 
amounts  ;  but  pilfering  under  circumstances  where 
detection  is  difficult,  this  is  common,  and  to  be 
found  out  appears  to  be  a  greater  disgrace  than 
the  wrong-doing  itself. 

But  there  is  a  better  side  to  their  character,  as 
you  would  soon  see  for  yourself  if  you  could  look 


1  A  new  departure  was  made  in  gold  mining  on  the 
Yukon  last  Summer.  Heretofore  prospectors  looked  for 
gold  among  the  rocks  and  mountains.  Last  Summer  gold 
dust  was  found  on  the  sand-bars  in  the  bed  of  the  river 
itself. 

It  is  also  reported  that  last  Summer  a  very  rich  gold 
mine  was  opened  on  Unga  Island,  one  of  the  Aleutian 
group,  near  Ounalaska. 


in  upon  our  home  and  observe  the  natives  about 
us.  We  have  found  them  all  to  be  friendly,  but 
some  have  been  specially  drawn  to  us,  through 
sickness  and  our  endeavors  to  alleviate  their  suf¬ 
ferings,  through  timely  aid  given  when  they  were 
in  great  need,  and  in  many  other  ways.  They 
soon  forget  injuries,  but  kindness  produces  gen¬ 
uine,  lasting  gratitude.  Differences  of  opinion  are 
common  amongst  them,  but  quarrels  are  un¬ 
known,  for  great  deference  is  shown  to  the  opin¬ 
ions  of  older  people.  This  deference  to  their  elders 
is  their  principle  of  government,  for  they  have 
no  chiefs  and  no  councils.  Each  community  re¬ 
solves  itself  into  many  small  companies  according^ 

1  he  marriage  relations  of  any  people  may  be  looked 
upon  as  giving  a  correct  insight  into  their  true 
moral  condition.  The  Yuutes  have  no  marriage 
ceremony,  and,  alas,  the  marriage  relation  is  not 
held  sacred.  A  man  takes  to  himself  a  wife, 
and  without  further  ceremony  he  casts  her  off 
as  soon  as  he  becomes  tired  of  her.  Neither 
is  there  any  regard  paid  to  their  relative  ages. 
There  is  one  case  within  our  certain  know- 
ledge*  where  a  wife,  fifteen  years  of  age,  has 
been  rejected.  One  man,  also  within  our  posi¬ 
tive  knowledge,  has  had  three  successive  wives 
within  the  last  three  years,  and  now  the  third  wife 
has  left  him  and  he  is  going  back  to  the  first. 
Strictly  speaking  this  is  polygamy,  the  three  wives 
being  still  alive,  although  rejected.  We  would 
not  be  surprised  to  find  cases  in  which  several 
wives  were  also  acknowledged  as  such,  though  we 
have  no  positive  knowledge  of  there  being  any 
such  cases. 

One  deplorable  case  came  to  our  notice  quite 
recently.  Last  Autumn,  a  family,  consisting  of 
an  aged  man,  middle-aged  woman  and  her  sixteen- 
year  old  daughter  by  a  former  husband,  moved 
into  our  neighborhood,  and  the  girl  attended  our 
school  as  day-scholar.  Martha  and  her  mother- 
had  come  to  live  with  this  man  when  the  former 
was  a  little  more  than  an  infant.  Recently  this 
old  man  conceived  the  idea  of  rejecting  Martha’s 
mother  and  taking  Martha  to  be  his  wife,  but  a 
relative  interfered  and  rescued  Martha. 

Of  the  school  I  wish  to  write  later.  But  let 
me  point  to  the  above  case  as  one  evidence  of 
the  great  need  of  a  native  girls’  home,  where  pro¬ 
tection  can  be  given  to  such  girls  as  Martha,  and 
where  young  women  shall  receive  a  good  Christian 
education  and  training.  We  have  opened  a  boys’ 
boarding  school,  to  which  we  have  also  admitted 
girls  as  day  scholars.  Situated  as  we  are,  with 
our  present  small  working  force  and  with  very 
many  hinderances  to  contend  against,  we  can  not 
open  a  girls’  boarding  school.  But  brethren,  the 
need  is  great.  First,  the  moral  state  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  demands  such  an  institution  to  create  a  better 


moral  sentiment.  And  the  second,  but  by  far  not  the 

train  boys  lor  future  usefulness,  purity  and  god¬ 
liness,  is  a  very  one-sided  work.  As  these  boys 
grow  to  manhood,  they  must  be  able  to  find  wives 
from  amongst  their  own  people,  who  are  their  in¬ 
tellectual  and  moral  equals.  Else  they  will  be 
likely  to  be  dragged  back  into  their  former  state 
of  heathenism  and  degradation,  or,  at  the  very 
least,  their  home-life  will  be  far  from  being  happy. 


the  stoutest  heart,  and  ended  by  tearing  him  limb 
from  limb.  Returning  to  her  old  home  she  put 
aii  end  to  the  miseries  of  her  poor  children  in  the 
same  frightful  manner.  And  thus  originated  the 
bear,  dealing  death  to  all  human  beings  unfortu¬ 
nate  enough  to  fall  into  her  way. 

RELIGIOUS  BELIEFS. 

You  inquire  regarding  the  religious  beliefs  of 
the  Yuutes.  Did  they  not  originally  have  a  re¬ 
ligion  of  their  own,  and  if  so,  what  was  it? 
Brethren,  to  learn  the  true  facts  requires 
a  better  command  of  the  language  of  the  Yuutes 
than  we  as  yet  possess.  However,  through 
the  priest  of  the  Greek  Church  at  Ikogomute  on 
the.  Yukon,  I  have  gained  some  information, 
which  may  be  trustworthy,  and  again  it  may  not. 
Such  as  it  is,  I  will  give  it,  with  this  warning, 
however,  that  we  ourselves  hold  the  matter  in 
doubt  until  we  can  gain  positive  knowledge  by 
perional  investigation. 

This  priest  told  me  that  originally  the  natives 
had  certain  religious  beliefs  of  their  own,  but  that 
the  younger  generation  knew  nothing  of  them,  the 
doctrines  of  the  Greek  Church  having  been  in¬ 
stilled  into  their  minds  by  the  efforts  of  Greek  mis¬ 
sionaries,  extending  back  over  a  period  of  about 
fifty  years.  It  is  only  the  quite  old  people  who 
know  of  this  old  faith,  and  even  they  can  only  be 
induced  to  reveal  it  by  strategy.  If  taunted  con¬ 
cerning  it,  they  will  become  angry,  try  to  defend 
it,  and  thus  little  by  little  it  can  be  wormed  out 
of  them. 

They  believed  both  in  a  good  and  in  an  evil 
spirit.  The  evil  spirit  existed,  but  they  had  no 
name  for  it  and  concerned  themselves  no  further 
_about  it.  They  thought  that  to  insure  the  favor  ^ 

of  the  good  spirit  was  all  that  was  necessary  for 
happiness.  This  good  spirit  dwelt  in.  the  regions 
where  the  crow  flies,  and  hence  his  name,  “Crow.” 
This  was  merely  his  name,  for  they  had  no  images 
or  representations  of  their  deity.  They  did  not 
sacrifice  to  him  or  pray  to  him.  They  simply 
possessed  an  instinctive  intuition  that  there  was  a 
liigher  being  who  ruled  all  things.  But  they 
taught  their  children,  “  Do  nothing  which  is 
wicked,  for  ‘  Crow  ’  sees  you.” 

They  did  not  believe  that  death  put  an  end  to 
existence,  but  that  there  is  a  life  beyond  the  pres¬ 
ent.  The  departed  descends  to  the  other  world 
by  four  stages,  each  stage  being  one  day’s  journey. 
Thus  far  he  still  retains  his  terrestrial  nature,  and 
must  be  fed  from  this  world.  At  the  end  of  his 
journey,  he  comes  to  a  river,  where  he  must  spend 
one  day  in  cleansing  himself  in  its  waters.  The 
second  day  is  spent  in  a  similar  manner  at  the 
second  river,  and  on  the  third  day  he  reaches  a 
third  river.  Here,  however,  he  must  remain  a 
longer  time,  cleansing  and  purifying  himself  until 
he  becomes  transparent,  if  possible.  Finally,  his 
friends  who  have  preceded  him,  come  and  ex¬ 
amine  him,  and,  if  they  find  him  entirely  trans¬ 
parent  and  free  from  earth-stains,  they  take  him 
with  them  to  the  realms  of  the  happy.  If  not 
transparent,  he  is  for  ever  lost,  being  left  to  drift 
down  in  the  current  of  the  river. 

This  much  we  have  learned  from  the  priest. 
For  ourselves  we  have  noticed  many  little  things 


; - —  — 

which  lead  us  to  think,  that,  however,  completely 
these  original  ideas  have  been  supplanted  by  the 
the  teachings  of  the  Greek  Church  in  the  minds 
of  those  to  whom  the  Greek  Church  has  given 
faithful  instruction,  yet  the  majority  on  the  lower 
part  of  the  Kuskokwim  still  hold  to  their  old 
faith  as  expressed  above,  or  to  something  akin  to 
it.  For  example,  last  Winter  Brother  Kilbuck 
was  present  when  a  young  native  breathed  his 
last.  Scarcely  had  pulsations  ceased,  when  the 
corpse  was  washed,  dressed  as  for  a  journey  with 
good  fur  clothing,  cap,  boots  and  mittens,  and 
propped  to  a  sitting  position  in  the  middle  of  the 
mud-hut.  This  work  was  done  by  several  of  the 
older  men  of  the  village,  while  his  mother  and 
aunt  talked  to  the  corpse,  telling  him  that  these 
were  the  best  articles  that  they  could  provide, 
and  seemingly  explaining  what  use  he  should 
make  of  them.  When  meal-time  came,  a  dish  of 
food  was  placed  before  him,  and  eight  of  his  com¬ 
panions  came  up  by  twos,  each  eating  a  portion  of 
the  food. 

Furthermore,  these  provision-dishes  are  found 
at  all  graves,  sometimes  with  traces  of  food  still 
remaining  in  them. 


^  Then  again,  the  medicine-man,  called  by  the 
Yuutes  “  Tschamanet”  or  “Shaman,”  still  holds 
great  sway  over  their  minds.  In  this  case  his 
means  of  working  do  not  consist  of  herbs  or 
drugs,  but  huge  trickery  and  shrewd  guess-work. 
For  example,  fish  are  scarce,  and  some  shaman  is 
selected  who  has  already  gained  a  good  reputation 
by  previous  exploits,  and  he  pretends  to  go  to  the 
moon  to  procure  a  supply.  The  man  is  bound 
hand  and  foot,  the  kashima  is  darkened,  the 
drums  beaten,  when  a  light  is  brought,  and  the 
man  is  gone.  Again  the  kashima  is  darkened, 
when  he  is  supposed  to  return  from  his  lunar  ex¬ 
pedition,  and,  after  a  certain  time,  he  is  found 
still  bound  hand  and  foot.  One  native,  whom  we 
call  the  “ex-Shaman  ”  told  us  that  there  was 
nothing  but  trickery  and  superstition  in  the  whole 
affair ;  that  he  had  pretended  to  go  to  the  moon, 
and,  when  the  kashima  was  darkened,  had  slipped 
outside  and  sat  in  the  cold  until  he  nearly  froze 
to  death,  and  then  returned  to  the  kashima,  say¬ 
ing  that  he  had  been  to  the  moon.  But  the  ma¬ 
jority  believe  in  the  shaman’s  power,  and  to  the 
shaman  himself  this  sort  of  trickery  means  an 
easy  livelihood,  for  they  are  well  paid  for  the 
good  which  they  are  supposed  to  do. 

— - - — 

LETTERS  ON  ALASKA. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 


Letter  Fourth. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  20,  18S7. 


- — ^  anii  *V  LATIiLK. 

Let  me  right  here  correct  a  mistake  which  Bro 
Hartmann  and  I  made  three  years  ago  while  01 
the  exploratory  expedition.  We  then  acceptei 
figures  as  they  were  given  to  us  by  the  traders,  anc 
later  verifications  have  not  always  found  these  cor 
rect.  I  or  example,  with  regard  to  the  situati< 
of  Bethel.  We  reported  that  Mumtreklagamui 
the  nearest  native  village,  was  150  miles  from  tl 
mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim.  Later  verificatio 
from  maps,  etc.,  reduce  this  to  eighty  mile 


1 


Hence,  being  so  near  to  the  sea,  the  prevailing 
weather  here  at  Bethel  is,  first  of  all,  windy,  very 
windy.  The  country  on  all  sides  is  low,  part  of  it 
thinly  wooded,  part  completely  bare,  and  hence 
the  wind  has  full  sweep  from  all  quarters.  Sum¬ 
mer  and  Winter  we  look  for  two  regular  wind¬ 
storms  every  lunar  month,  occurring  about  the 
time  of  new  and  full-moon.  These  are  often  very 
severe  ;  but  the  severest  storms  which  we  have  yet 
seen  visited  us  during  October  and  November  of 
last  year. 

On  October  17,  at  9  P.M.,  a  violent  wind  began 
blowing  from  the  southwest ;  therefore  directly 
from  the  mouth  of  the  Kuskokwim.  We  could 
feel  the  house  shake,  the  rafters  creaked,  and,  as 
|  gust  followed  gust  in  increasing  severity,  we  feared 
that  the  roof  would  be  blown  away.  Next  morn¬ 
ing  we  found  the  river  higher  than  during  the 
Spring  freshet,  the  current  being  completely  re¬ 
versed.  Our  supply  of  firewood,  heavy  pine  logs, 
which  had  been  placed  high  and  dry,  was  carried 
up  the  river,  the  Bethel  Star  had  been  washed  from 
her  moorings  and  was  butting  the  bank,  our  wood- 
house  had  been  unroofed,  while  at  the  trading-post 
similar  damage  had  been  done. 

A  wind-storm  from  the  southeast  visited  us  from 
the  5th  to  the  9th  of  November,  the  wind  reaching 
its  maximum  velocity  on  Sunday,  November  7. 
At  5.14  P.M.  the  remarkable  fact  was  disclosed 
that  the  average  velocity  of  the  wind  for  the  pre¬ 
ceding  four  hours  had  been  51.2  miles  per  hour. 
That  this  was  a  severe  storm  you  will  readily  see 
from  the  fact  that  the  average  velocity  of  the  wind 
during  all  the  tornados  which  visited  the  United 
States  during  the  year  1885  was  48  miles  per  hour. 
Under  the  merciful  protection  of  the  Lord,  the 
Mission  property  suffered  no  damage  whatsoever, 
and  we  were  merely  given  more  work  by  the  un¬ 
roofing  of  our  wood-house,  which  we  had  repaired 
since  the  preceding  storm.  Thus  doth  the  Lord 
preserve  and  bless  His  own.  Brethren,  we  call 
upon  you  to  join  us  in  renewed  thanksgiving  and 
in  renewed  service  to  Him. 

We  suffer  most  from  the  wind  when  the  temper¬ 
ature  is  the  lowest,  for  then  even  a  little  wind  will 

render  the  cold  extremely  penetrating  and  biting. 
Our  house  is  draughty,  and,  as  is  frequently  the 
case,  when  the  mercury  stands  at  80°  below  zero, 
Fahr.,  and  the  wind  blows  at  the  rate  of  25  or  30 
miles  an  hour,  it  is  very- difficult  to  keep  the  house 
comfortably  warm  even  during  the  daytime.  It  is 
no  unusual  thing  to  find  that  the  water  in  the  bar¬ 
rel  standing  in  the  kitchen  has  frozen  almost  to  a 
solid  mass  during  the  night.  We  are  thankful, 
however,  that  this  state  of  affairs  is  not  continu¬ 
ous.  The  barometer  usually  rises  steadily  for 
about  two  weeks,  during  which  time  the  tempera¬ 
ture  falls.  Then  the  barometer  falls  steadily,  and 
we  experience  warmer  weather,  thus  gaining  a  re¬ 
spite  and  an  opportunity  to  prepare  for  the  next 
“  cold  wave.”  Thus  far,  this  Winter  has  not  been 
as  severe  as  last  Winter  was,  the  temperature  be¬ 
ing  lowest  on  the  14th  of  January,  44°  below  zero, 
over  against  50.2°  on  the  29th  of  December,  1885. 
Severe° as  this  degree  of  cold  is,  nevertheless  the 
hardest  part  is  the  great  length  of  Winter.  Usually 
the  river  begins  to  freeze  over  about  the  last  week 


of  September  or  the  first  week  of  October,  and  con-  / 
tinues  frozen  until  May,  and  sometimes  it  is  only 
the  last  days  of  May  which  find  open  water  on  the 
Kuskokwim.  The  sun  remains  in  the  southern 
heavens  so  long  that  he  loses  all  his  warming 
power,  causing  the  temperature  of  day  and  night 
to  remain  almost  equal.  Never  did  I  dream  that 
so  much  vital  power  was  developed  in  the  physi¬ 
cal  nature  of  man  through  the  agency  of  the 
warmth  of  the  sun,  as  I  have  learned  to  be  the  case 
since  experiencing  the  absence  of  this  agent.  Man 
exists  through  the  Winter,  but  when  Spring  comes 
and  the  days  become  warmer  and  brighter,  he  feels 
as  though  he  were  awaking  from  a  troubled  dream, 
in  which  he  has  been  vainly  wrestling  with  mo¬ 
mentous  questions  of  life,  but  that  until  now  he 
has  lacked  the  power  of  solving  these  questions, 
his  vision  has  been  blurred,  but  now  all  is  clear 
and  comprehensible. 

But  the  hardships  connected  with  the  climate 
do  not  come  to  an  end  with  the  coming  of  Spring. 
Hardly  is  the  ice  gone,  before  the  mosquitoes  make 
their  appearance  and  remain  throughout  the  Sum¬ 
mer  in  such  swarms  as  to  be  a  constant  torture, 
and  if  one  could  follow  preference  merely,  he 
would  remain  within  doors  until  cooler  weather 
removes  these  pests. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  much  rain  which  usually 
falls  during  the  Summer.  It  seldom  rains  very 
hard,  the  rule  being  a  gentle  but  continuous  down¬ 
fall,  rendering  the  atmosphere  damp  and  penetrat¬ 
ing  and  requiring  a  constant  effort  to  drive  oft'  the 
“  blues,”  which  persist  in  settling  on  one  in  spite 
of  oneself. 

I  am  unable  to  give  figures  regarding  the 
amount  of  the  rain  and  snow-fall,  for  the  reason 
that  although  we  have  the  signal  service  instru¬ 
ments  generally  used  for  this  purpose,  yet  they  do 
not  seem  to  be  at  all  adapted  to  such  an  open  coun¬ 
try,  where  the  wind  drives  both  snow  and  rain  to 
such  an  extent  as  to  leave  the  gauges  almost  empty, 
or  in  the  case  of  snow,  filling  the  gauges  when 
there  is  no  precipitation,  only  the  snow  being 
driven  before  a  high  wind. 

DAILY  LIFE  AT  BETHEL. 

It  would,  no  doubt,  be  interesting  to  you  if  you 
could  look  in  upon  us  and  catch  a  glimpse  of  our 
daily  life.  But  perhaps  it  is  well  that  this  is  im¬ 
possible,  for  to  one  who  has  not  had  the  personal 
experience  it  is  impossible  to  know  what  the  cost 
of  living  in  such- a  climate  is.  I  do  not  refer  to 
the  cost  in  dollars  and  cents,  but  in  constant,  hard, 
never-ending  work.  Winter-time  brings  with  it 
the  most  difficulties,  and  last  Winter,  being  our 
first  in  this  country,  we  managed  to  live  and  that 
was  all,  having  accomplished  but  very  little  in  the 
line  of  true  missionary  work.  Profiting  by  our 
last  Winter’s  experience,  we  are  doing  a  little  bet¬ 
ter  this  year ;  but  yet  many  difficulties  are  una¬ 
voidable. 

I  will  endeavor  to  give  you  a  few  points  regard¬ 
ing  our  home-life,  but  only  a  few — verlum  sapienti 
satis  est.  With  the  last  mail  last  Autumn  we  in¬ 
formed  you  that  the  school-house  was  nearly  com¬ 
pleted,  and  that  we  had  hopes  of  completing  a  log 
dwelling  before  cold  weather  would  set  in.  In  the 
early  part  of  September,  however,  our  workmen 
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logs  were  all  hewn.  Hence  we  are  still  living  in 
the  frame-house,  10x38  feet  In  size* 

As  regards  the  housework,  the  sisters  have  taken 
turns,  week  about.  Of  course  some  interruptions 
have  been  necessary,  but  this  is  the  principle 
adopted  from  the  first.  Thus  every  other  week 
each  sister  has  the  opportunity  to  do  sewing,  and 
other  necessary  work ;  on  the  other  hand  neither 
family  need  board  more  than  a  week  at  a  time, 
for  the  following  week  it  is  their  turn  to  indulge 
their  own  tasks  and  preferences,  the  limit  of  indul¬ 
gence  only  being  the  limit  of  the  larder. 

The  care  of  the  children,  sewing  for  them,  etc., 
is  no  small  item  of  work,  for  it  must  be  remem¬ 
bered  that  in  this  line  the  sisters  can  obtain  no  as¬ 
sistance.  In  addition  to  the  care  of  her  own  fam¬ 
ily,  Sister  Kilbuck  has  a  family  of  eight  boys  in 
the  school  to  sew  for  and  care  for,  who  in  return 
are  at  her  bidding  during  their  free  time,  and 
make  themselves  useful  by  washing  dishes,  run¬ 
ning  errands  and  saving  her  many  a  step. 

I  can  imagine  some  of  my  readers  saying  as 
they  read  this  :  “  I  hope  the  brethren  have  learned 
to  be  helpful  in  the  house,  and  do  not  allow  the 
sisters  to  struggle  unassisted  with  their  burdens. 

I  am  proud  to  say  that  we  have  learned  to  be  help¬ 
ful,  and  have  added  washing,  ironing,  sweeping, 
etc.,  etc.,  to  our  list  of  accomplishments.  This, 
of  course,  takes  from  our  time  of  study  and  direct 
missionary  labor ;  but  until  quite  recently  we 
failed  to  secure  any  reliable  assistance  from  the 
natives,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  for  us  to 
lend  a  helping  hand  to  those  who  have  sacrificed 
so  much  in  order  to  add  to  our  comfort  and  hap¬ 
piness. 

Recently  we  secured  some  good  reliable  assist¬ 
ance  for  kitchen  and  house-hold  work  generally 
in  the  person  of  a  young  native  woman,  who 
shows  great  willingness  and  also  great  aptitude. 
As  we  become  more  familiar  with  the  native  lan¬ 
guage,  we  will,  no  doubt,  be  able  to  train  suitable 
helpers  for  the  various  branches  of  work,  both  in 
and  out  of  doors. 

In  one  respect,  life  in  this  part  of  Alaska  is 
very  lonesome.  During  this  year  and  a  half,  our 
neighbor,  Mr.  Lind,  has  been  a  frequent  and  very 
welcome  visitor,  Mr.  Sipary  has  paid  us  two  visits, 
and  we  have  had  three  visits  from  Russians,  with 
whom  we  could  only  converse  through  an  inter¬ 
preter  ;  but  besides  these  we  have  not  seen  the 
face  of  a  single  American.  On  the  other  hand, 
however,  many  natives  stop  here,  bringing  news 
from  both  up  and  down  the  river,  and  we  have 
learned  to  watch  for  their  dog-teams  as  they 
j  travel  from  village  to  village  and  to  and  from  the 
trading-posts.  Naturally,  as  we  learn  more  of  the 
native  language,  we  become  less  lonesome. 

Difficult  as  it  is  to  keep  the  house  entirely  free 
from  vermin,  since  the  natives  are  so  full  of  them 
that  they  drop  from  their  clothing,  yet  we  have 
made  it  a  rule  never  to  turn  a  native  out  of  the 
house  excepting  when  caught  in  the  act  of  steal¬ 
ing,  and  then  not  until  they  have  been  told  for 
what  offense  they  are  sent  away  and  the  occasion 
used  for  dropping  some  good  seed  into  their 
hearts.  We  have  endeavored  to  have  the  natives 
about  us  as  much  as  possible,  in  order  to  show 


them  living  examples  of  Christian  walk  and  con¬ 
versation,  at  the  same  time  praying  for  grace  to 
bear  any  inconvenience  arising  from  following 
this  course.  Our  facilities  for  receiving  and  send¬ 
ing  mail  are  very  poor.  We  are  certain  of  re¬ 
ceiving  only  one  mail  each  year — that  arriving  I 
with  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company’s  vessel  in 
June.  The  Autumn  mail  by  way  of  Nushagak 
we  can  never  be  sure  of,  for  the  coming  of  a  ves¬ 
sel  to  Nushagak  in  August  depends  altogether 
upon  circumstances.  On  the  second  of  August 
we  sent  mail  to  Nushagak  by  messenger,  who  ar¬ 
rived  with  the  return  mail  on  September  28.  We 
were  led  to  expect  another  mail  to  arrive  soon 
after,  but  have  been  vainly  looking  for  it  ever  since. 

In  this  connection  I  am  reminded  of  a  question 
which  has  repeatedly  been  asked  in  letters  re¬ 
ceived,  as  to  how  we  arrange  the  time  during  the 
short  days  and  long  nights.  Some  seem  to  be  of 
the  opinion  that  the  very  long  nights  afford  an 
excellent  opportunity  for  sleeping.  Our  experi¬ 
ence,  however,  has  been  otherwise,  for  we  have 
found  that  long  nights  mean  cold  house,  necessi¬ 
tating  early  rising  on  the  part  of  one  or  another 
of  us,  in  order  to  have  the  house  reasonably  warm 
for  the  children  when  they  awake.  During  our 
first  Winter  we  found  it  necessary  to  take  turns 

in  remaining  up  and  keeping  up  the  fire  all  night. 
This  Winter  a  fire  at  night  has  only  been  needed 
for  a  short  time  during  sickness. 

That  early  rising  is  necessary  you  will  readily 
believe  when  told  that  the  least  possible  time  re¬ 
quired  to  get  a  warm  breakfast  during  the  coldest 
weather  is  two  hours.  If  the  tea-kettle  was  not 
emptied  carefully  the  evening  before,  its  contents 
are  a  solid  mass  of  ice,  while  not  even  a  kettle- 
full  of  water  remains  in  the  barrel  which  last 
evening  was  cleaned  of  ice  and  filled  with  water 
from  the  Kuskokwim,  thus  necessitating  the  melt¬ 
ing  of  ice  for  coffee-water,  and  in  addition  to  these 
inconveniences,  the  stove  is  so  cold  that  great  pa¬ 
tience  is  required  to  get  the  fire  to  burn  at  all. 

Finally  the  sitting-room  is  comfortably  warm, 
swept  and  dusted,  and,  while  waiting  for  the  first 
signs  of  steam  from  the  tea-kettle,  we  sit  down  to 
look  over  last  Summer’s  newspaper,  and  wish,  as 
we  read  of  the  sweltering  heat  in  the  States  last 
July,  that  some  of  that  superfluous  heat  could 
have  been  sent  to  Alaska.  There,  there  is  steam 
rising  from  the  tea-kettle,  so  we  call  the  sister 
who  has  the  household  duties  in  charge  this 
week,  set  the  table  and  then  be  on  hand  to  assist 
in  slicing  ham,  grinding  coffee  or  some  similar 
work,  while  the  rest  of  the  household  are  prepar¬ 
ing  for  breakfast. 

The  household  being  all  gathered  together, 
breakfast  is  preceded  by  the  reading  of  the  texts 
for  the  day,  the  allotted  portion  of  Scripture  and 
prayer.  During  the  meal  there  is  a  general  dis¬ 
position  on  the  part  of  everyone  to  be  pleasant 
and  cheerful,  the  work  of  the  day  is  discussed  and 
ample  time  taken  to  enjoy  the  meal.  Now  and 
again  during  the  meal  one  or  another  of  the  boys 
opens  the  door  and  asks  wffiether  they  (the 
scholars)  can  have  sugar  in  their  tea,  whether 
they  shall  have  tea  or  coffee,  or  whether  they  may 
thicken  their  soup  with  flour ;  for  although  these 
questions  have  been  determined  and  explained  to 


f  ^  them  time  and  again,  yet  they  persist  in  corning 
to  us  with  each  individual  question  as  it  arises. 

.  After  breakfast  Bro.  Kilbuck  calls  together  his 
nine  dogs,  harnesses  them  to  the  sled,  and,  accom¬ 
panied  by  a  native,  starts  out  for  a  day’s  wood¬ 
chopping  and  hauling,  the  room  is  warmed  suffi¬ 
ciently  for  the  sisters  to  give  the  little  ones  their 
morning  bath,  and  school-time  having  arrived,  I 
open  the  morning  session. 

At  noon  there  is  only  a  lunch  served,  after 
which  each  again  returns  to  his  or  her  duties, 
until  six  o’clock,  when  the  household  gathers  for 
dinner.  The  doings  and  experiences  of  the  day 
are  discussed,  or  perhaps  one  or  another  relates 
some  incident  in  his  or  her  life,  or  again,  some 
literary  work  is  criticised.  Perhaps  it  is  mid- 
Winter  and  the  lamps  were  lit  at  three  o’clock, 
the  wood-box  and  water-barrel  had  to  be  refilled 
before  dark,  the  evening  meal  for  the  dogs  had 
to  be  boiled,  and  thus  there  is  plenty  of  work  to 
make  the  day  pass  quickly.  After  supper  comes' 

children  s  hour,”  when  the  little  ones  are  given 
full  attention,  washed  and  jumped  and  romped 
with,  all  preparatory  to  a  good  night’s  rest ;  for 
it  is  too  cold  to  take  the  little  ones  out  of  doors, 
and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  they  can  have 
exercise. 

The  little  ones  having  retired,  the  sisters  get 
their  work,  and,  while  fingers  are  flying  rapidly 
as  row  after  row  is  added  towards  completing  a 
warm  sock,  full  attention  is  given  to  Bro.  Kilbuck 
who  is  reading  some  interesting  work  for  mutual 
benefit  and  instruction,  while  I  am  holding  study 
hour  in  the  school-house. 

Of  course,  there  is  variety  in  our  doing  from 
time  to  time.  Perhaps  this  evening  one  is  busily 
engaged  communicating  with  some  distant  friend, 
said  communication  to  be  consummated  only  next 
July,  while  another  is  lost  in  the  folds  of  a  news¬ 
paper,  and  a  third  is  busily  sewing  and  thinking. 

At  nine  o’clock  the  boys  get  ready  for  bed,  the 
fire  in  the  stove  is  extinguished,  each  in  turn  says 
“good-night,”  and  this  duty  is  disposed  of  for 
this  day. 

Now  follows  evening  prayer,  one  brother  read¬ 
ing  the  chapter  allotted  for  the  evening,  while  the 
other  leads  in  prayer,  these  duties  being  ex- 
I  changed  from  evening  to  evening.  Thus  the  day 
passes,  plenty  of  work  having  verified  the  lines: 


1  informed  you  by  mail  last  August  that/veV 
had  good  hopes  of  completing  the  school-house 
and  having  all  in  readiness  to  open  school  by  Sep¬ 
tember  1.  We  were  delayed,  somewhat,  however, 
and  were  only  ready  on  September  8.  On  that 
day  I  opened  school  with  six  scholars,  four  boys 
and  two  girls  Three  of  these  boys  were  board¬ 
ing-scholars,  the  remainder,  day-scholars  from  the 
trading-post.  The  formal  opening  was  held  in 
the  presence  of  the  entire  Mission  party,  Mr  Lind 
and  six  natives,  besides,  of  course,  the  six  schol¬ 
ars.  1  our  correspondent  led  the  exercises  the 
programme  being  as  follows  : 

Office  of  Worship  No.  III. 

Scripture  Reading,  Psalm  95,  Romans  12:  0-21 

Address  by  Bro.  Weinlaud. 

Hymn  No.  296. 

Address  by  Bro.  Kilbuck. 

Prayer  by  Bro.  Weinlaud. 
Announcements. 

Prayer  by  Bro.  Kilbuck. 

Doxology. 


“  Be  the  day  weary,  be  the  day  long, 
Presently  it  ringeth  to  even  song.” 

THE  MORAVIAN. 


BETHLEHEM,  PA.,  SEPTEMBER  21,  1887. 


LETTERS  ON  ALASKA. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  II.  WEHSTLAND. 


Letter  Fifth. 

Bethel,  Alaska,  January  20,  1SS7. 
THE  SCHOOL. 

] 

We  must  now  give  you  a  view  of  our  little) 
school,  aud  try  to  give  you  some  insight  into  opr, 
difficulties,  disappointments  and  sucesses. 


Thus,  in  the  name  of  the  Lord,  aud  looking  to 
Him  for  guidance  and  strength,  we  openedAhe 
school  at  Bethel.  Small  though  this  beginning 
was,  it  was  and  shall  remain  our  prayer  that  the 
Bethel  school  may  become  a  power  in  the  Lord’s 
hands  for  accomplishing  much  good.  True  it  is, 
the  number  did  not  remain  so  small.  Ten  days 
later  there  came  to  the  school  a  boy  with  whom 
we  were  already  acquainted,  he  having  been  with 
us  from  time  to  time  during  the  previous  Winter. 
He  was  bare-footed,  his  fur-clothing  was  in  tat¬ 
ters,  he  was  one  crust  of  black  dirt  from  head  to 
foot,  while  his  face  wore  a  sad,  pained  look.  He 
is  an  orphan,  aud  having  no  provision  for  the 
Winter  and  no  one  to  care  for  him,  he  begged  to 
be  admitted  to  the  school.  We  accepted  him  at 
once,  scrubbed  him  thoroughly,  dressed  him  neatly 
but  inexpensively,  and  a  more  willing  or  more 
obedient  boy  it  would  be  hard  to  find  even  in  the 
States.  This  boy  had  been  baptized  by  the  Greek 
priest,  and  was  known  by  the  name  of  “  Au- 
gushta,”  hence  we  called  him  Augustus.  Thus 
the  number  increased  from  time  to  time  until  in 
January,  when  I  had  thirteen  on  the  list,  that 
being  the  highest  number  during  the  year.  The 
migratory  habits  of  the  people  render  it  impossi¬ 
ble  to  secure  more  than  a  very  limited  number  of 
day-scholars,  and  fish  have  been  so  scarce  on  this 
river  that  we  have  been  unable  to  accommodate 
any  larger  number  of  boarders. 

Although  I  encountered  many  difficulties  at 
first,  such  as  naturally  arise  when  teacher  and 
scholars  are  but  slightly  acquainted  with  each 
other’s  language,  yet  I  soon  found  the  children 
willing  and  apt  scholars,  and  have  been  greatly 
gratified  by  seeing  them  progress  slowly  but  none 
the  less  surely. 

Sister  Kilbuck  has  been  Matron  of  the  school, 
and  has  also  kept  the  girl’s  sewing-school.  She 
has  looked  after  the  boys’  clothing,  their  meals, 
etc.,  not  doing  more  of  the  work  itself  than  was 
absolutely  necessary,  but  teaching  the  boys  to  do 
their  own  washing,  ironing  and  cooking.  As  soon 
as  a  girls’  department  can  be  opened,  such  work 
will  naturally  fall  to  the  girls  ;  but  until  then  the 
bovs  must  be  taught  to  help  themselves.  Seeinj 
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tt at  the  children  had  been  accustomed  to  no  re¬ 
straint  whatsoever,  I  have  endeavored  to  divide 
their  school  hours  as  much  as  possible.  Thus, 
until  the  shortness  of  the  days  necessitated  the  t 
holding  of  but  one  session  of  four  hours,  I  held  a 
two  hours’  session  in  the  forenoon,  two  in  the  I 
afternoon,  and  at  least  one  hour  was  devoted  by 
them  to  study  each  evening,  while  their  spare 
time  they  employ  in  sawing  and  splitting  wood, 
and  in  making  themselves  generally  useful  about 
the  house.  So,  likewise,  instead  of  having  school 
five  afternoons  each  week,  Wednesday  afternoon 
was  used  by  them  for  washing  their  clothes,  Sat¬ 
urday  afternoon  for  bathing,  while  six  morning 
sessions  were  held.  In  arithmetic,  reading  and 
spelling  I  did  not  arrange  the  scholars  into  classes, 
but  endeavored,  as  far  as  practicable,  to  have 
each  scholar  stand  on  his  or  her  own  basis.  Most 
of  the  children  had  never  heard  any  English 
whatsoever,  and  my  acquaintance  with  the  native 
language  being  limited,  I  considered  it  best  to 
deal  with  each  scholar  individually,  explaining 
the  lesson  to  him  or  her  personally  day  after  day, 
and  sometimes  week  after  week,  until  finally  it 
was  fully  comprehended.  With  a  large  number 
of  scholars  this  plan  of  working  would  have  been 
impracticable;  but  having  a  small  number,  and 
wishing  to  gain  a  good  foundation  on  which  to 
build  later,  I  considered  this  plan  the  best ;  and 
the  result  shows  that  it  worked  satisfactorily. 
Three  of  the  oldest  scholars  became  pretty  thor¬ 
ough  masters  of  addition,  subtraction  and  multi¬ 
plication,  several  of  the  next  in  age  mastered  ad¬ 
dition  but  were  still  struggling  with  subtraction, 
while  the  girls  and  several  of  the  younger  boys 
were  steadily  fighting  their  way  through  the  diffi¬ 
culties  of  addition,  and  the  youngest  scholars 
were  learning  to  count  and  to  make  figures. 

It  is  a  characteristic  of  the  natives  that  they 
endeavor  to  imitate  a  copy  with  great  exactness, 
and  this  has  been  a  great  point  in  the  children’s 
favor  in  writing  school  ;  only  they  should  have 
had  perfect  copies,  not  such  as  your  correspondent 
could  set  for  them.  In  reading  they  made  good  i 
progress,  although  not  such  as  they  probably 
would  have  made  if  they  had  had  suitable  primers  1 

and  readers.  Under  the  circumstances,  having 
nothing  but  Barnes’  Charts,  they  did  well,  got  a 
good  start,  and  will  appreciate  their  books  when 
they  come. 

During  the  night  of  January  IS,  one  of  the 
boys  ran  away,  and  on  March  12,  Abraham,  our 
oldest  and  farthest  advanced  boy  was  expelled 
from  the  school.  It  is  my  purpose  to  write  a 
short  sketch  of  each  scholar  in  another  connection, 
but  I  must  state  here  that,  in  accordance  with  the 
ideas  of  the  natives,  Abraham  lost  no  time  when 
school  was  opened,  in  asserting  his  right  to  tyran¬ 
nize  over  those  younger  than  he.  I  repeatedly 
explained  to  him  that  he  must  be  kind  in  all  his 
dealings  with  his  fellow-scholars,  and  that  all,  he 
together  with  the  rest,  were  on  an  equal  footing 
as  brothers  and  sisters  of  one  family.  He  ceased 
to  tyrannize  openly,  but  his  secret  acts  at  night 
and  during  my  absence,  were  none. the  less  cruel. 
Thus  it  came  about  that  the  runaway  on  January 
18  took  place,  one  of  Abraham’s  victims  having 
determined,  that  he  would  endure  this  tyranny  no 


longer.  The  punishments  and  talkiugs  which  fob  ! 
lowed  had  no  effect,  others  tried  to  run  away  and 
we  saw  that  Abraham  was  injuring  the  school  and 
in  need  of  a  very  severe  lesson.  Hence,  on 
March  12,  we  expelled  him  from  the  school.  Be¬ 
fore  sending  him  away  I  knelt  with  him  in  prayer, 
asking  the  Lord  to  go  with  him,  follow  him 
through  life,  and  in  His  own  good  time  bring 
Abraham  to  a  full  knowledge  of  salvation  as  it  is 
in  Jesus.  The  boy  took  with  him  his  papers  re¬ 
ceived  in  Sunday-school  and  his  illustrated  book 
of  Bible  stories,  in  which  he  had  learned  to  read 
quite  nicely.  Brethren,  let  us  not  forget  Abra¬ 
ham,  but  pray  that  he  may  yet  be  saved  and  be 
the  means  of  saving  many  others. 

On  March  14,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  school- 
house,  which  undoubtedly  would  have  destroyed 
all  our  buildings,  had  not  the  Lord  been  with  us, 
granting  us  the  most  favorable  circumstances  and 
blessing  our  endeavors  to  extinguish  the  flames. 
For  the  first  time  in  many  weeks  the  prevailing 
high  winds  had  given  place  to  perfect  calm.  Our 
native  workmen  and  those  also  at  the  trading- 
post  near  by  had  returned  from  their  day’s  work, 
and  soon  came  to  our  assistance.  Besides  this, 
the  bitter  cold  of  the  previous  days  had  abated 
sufficiently  to  allow  of  our  getting  water  from  the 
river  without  much  difficulty.  The  fire  was  ex¬ 
tinguished  without  more  damage  having  been 
done  than  the  charring  of  the  logs  in  the  ceiling, 
and  the  burning  of  several  holes  into  the  roof. 
Surely  the  Lord  was  with  us. 

It  was  my  object  to  make  the  school  and  the 
instructions  given  to  the  scholars,  stepping  stones, 
bringing  the  children  nearer  to  Jesus.  To  this 
morning  prayer  was  held  each  morning  before 
school,  consisting  of  prayer  and  singing.  Sister 
Weiuland  frequently  played  the  organ,  thus  teach¬ 
ing  the  boys  the  music  of  a  new  hymn,  while  the 
spare  moments  during  the  week  were  used  to 
teach  them  the  words,  and  thus  they  learned  to 
sing  quite  nicely  the  following  list  of  hymns : 

“  When  He  cometh.” 

“Take  my  heart,  oh  Father,  take  it.” 

“  Saviour  like  a  shepherd  lead  us.” 

“  Jesus  makes  my  heart  rejoice.” 

Several  of  the  children  sing  particularly  well, 
while  all  sing  well.  Augustus  has  a  very  good 
ear  for  music.  He  has  picked  up  many  of  our 
Moravian  Church-tunes,  some  of  which  he  has 
not  heard  more  than  once  or  twice.  Under  force 
of  circumstances  I  closed  the  school  on  April  30, 
having  taught  32  weeks.  The  following  is  the  ' 
report  for  the  year : 


Total 

Attendance. 

Average 

Attendance. 

u, 

o 

pp 

Girls. 

Adults. 

Creoles. 

Natives. 

Half 

Breeds. 

September,  ’86. 

7 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

2 

October,  ’86. 

7 

7 

5 

2 

0 

0 

5 

o 

November,  ’86. 

11 

10 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

2 

December,  ’86. 

11 

10 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

2 

January,  ’87. 

13 

9 

9 

4 

0 

0 

9 

2 

February, ’87. 

12 

9 

8 

4 

0 

0 

10 

2 

March,  ’87. 

11 

8 

7 

4 

0 

0 

9 

2 

April,  ’87. 

10 

8 

6 

4 

0 

0 

8 

2 

It  is  Bro.  Ivilbuck’s  intention  to  train  the  boys 
for  a  life  of  usefulness  amongst  their  own  people, 
by  teaching  them  the  proper  use  of  tools,  and  the 
proper  words  of  trapping,  hunting  and  fishing. 


— 


srhnnl  the  ,bu,ldlllg  up  of  an  industrial 

^cliool,  and  this  is  to  be  Uie  beginning,  founded 

on  the  peculiarities  of  the  country.  We  consider 
it  unwise  to  set  up  too  high  a  standard  at  the 
outset,  but  think  it  best  to  keep  the  industrial  de¬ 
partment  several  paces  ahead  of  the  present  state 
ol  society,  and  as  civilizing  influences  take  effect 
on  the  people  gradually  raise  the  standard,  until 
it  snail  be  in  keeping  with  other  industrial  schools 
ot  the  same  class. 


LETTERS  OR  ALASKA. 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 

BREAKING  UP  OF  THE  ICE  ON  THE  KUSKOKWIM. 

This  is  an  interesting  spectacle,  and  a  some¬ 
what  lengthy  description  may  perhaps  prove  of 
interest. 

I  have  been  told  that  the  American  Indians 
made  the  observation  that  Winter  never  set  in  be¬ 
fore  the  rivers  and  creeks  were  all  full,  and  my 
limited  observations  go  to  show  that  this  is  cor¬ 
rect.  Last  Autumn,  and  the  preceding  Autumn 
also,  the  Kuskokwim  was  full  “to  the  brim,” 
when  Winter  set  in.  The  first  formation  of  ice 
was  thin,  soon  gave  way,  and  there  was  a  “  run  ” 
of  thin  ice  lasting  several  days,  when  suddenly 
there  came  a  cold  wave,  and  ice  sufficiently  strong 
to  hold  a  man,  was  formed.  About  a  week  later 

there  came  another  cold  wave,  which  thickened 
the  ice  to  a  foot  in  depth,  about  two  weeks  later 
six  inches  of  ice  were  added,  and  thus  throughout 
the  Winter,  layer  below  layer  was  added,  until 
finally  the  ice  was  about  five  feet  and  a  half  in 
thickness. 

Meanwhile  the  sources  of  the  river  had  been 
frozen  up,  and  consequently  the  volume  of  water 
in  the  river  was  gradually  diminished,  the  ice  at 
the  same  time  sinking  lower  and  lower  into  the 
bed  of  the  river. 

Last  Spring  warm  weather  arrived  on  May  9, 
immediately  the  snow  began  to  disappear,  the 
water  finding  its  way  to  the  river,  and  gradually 
the  ice  in  the  deep  channels  began  to  rise,  while 
the  ice  along  the  sides,  which  during  the  low 
water  of  Winter  had  sunk  to  the  bed  of  the  river 
and  had  frozen  solidly  to  the  sand,  was  overflowed. 
During  the  following  week  the  river  rose  steadily, 
and  we  expected  daily  to  see  the  final  “  break  up” 
take  place.  But  we  learn  that  the  ice  along  the 
sides  which  lies  buried  beneath  the  water,  must 
first  break  loose  from  the  sand  and  come  to  the 
surface. 

We  take  our  station  on  the  high  ground  along 
the  river  and  watch  these  workings  of  nature,  as 
one  large  mass  after  the  other,  having  broken 
from  its  moorings  of  frost,  comes  to  the  top,  and 
takes  its  place  in  line,  ready  for  the  general  move¬ 
ment  down  the  stream.  There  comes  a  monster  ! 
We  judge  it  to  be  fifty  feet  long,  perhaps  fifteen 
feet  ,wide,  and  as  it  comes  up  edgewise  and  falls 
on  top  of  other  ice,  the  water  boils  and  seethes 
with  the  commotion.  Finally,  May  25  has  ar¬ 
rived  ;  all  the  ice  along  the  banks  has  come  to  the 
surface,  the  river  has  risen  to  fifteen  feet  above 
mean  tide,  stretching  over  miles  of  low  bottom 
lands,  and  the  naturally  wide  river  appears  more 


ke  a  broad  sea.  We  listen  breathlessly  expect 

see  *  s^W?  hear  the  S™'1  «&«£?£ 
What  sthatl’.  6  eSPcM5e  0fice  in  motion. 
There  s  the  A  ?  T  shoUts'  “ II  is  coming.” 

we  have  our  gun  at  hand  mid  repiy  ’^The  Es'i’ 
are  jubilant,  so  are  the  traded  and  we^„in 
in  the  general  celebration,  for  the  openinJofZ 
r-qeansto  the  Eskimos  that  their  Ton  °sus' 

of  slt  Stl  S00n  be  relieved  the 

provisions  »£  ™  !t  ■1?a“3  the  arrival  fresh 
Lnfrx?  ’  e-  vve.  reJ°lce  at  the  re-establish- 
and  this  c.°“munication  with  the  outside  world— 

JHp,  out  inThe  SToft ’theVverl  wherWhl 
deepest  channel  is  found,  is  in  motion.  But  look 

the  opposing  obstacle  is  lifted  bodily  into  the  atr 

oTTS  “  ,?mense  t0'rer  of  p/re  lh  tene  s’ 
only  to  crumble  into  slush  nnrt  1  .  .  ’ 

nef  has  reached  The^'  TT  ™  ‘hT 

sub-marine  upheaval,8  Immense  tlZTkeZ 
thin  h"  r  ’e  !s  and  ltseIf.  crushing  trees  and  everv- 
oPe£d  eaToCi?he°Xodf  SM 

fc  izzTzDtz^°;  ^~ds 

I  andfallWe  \hat’the  voWoFwater  rises" 

whenever  the  avenues 

are  open  ’if ^  agaiu  as  sooa  a*  they 

aboutfiftv  fe?t  f“ak°7sky  18  Sltuated  on  a  bank 
liiy  leet  from  low  water  mnrV  Knf  l 

that  the  water  rose  so  high  as  to  flood  the  Statfon 

ice°there  :th‘rd  day  fter  llle  first  sorting  of  the 
,  eie  is  a  general  movement  perceived  acros= 

the  entire  width  of  the  river,  and  before  ion-  the 
he  river  ,s  open.  But  it  is  ’not  safe  to  venture 

-  '."A  rlver  al  once.  The  traders  always 

I  wait  for  the  appearance  of  the  balooga  or  white 
whales,  which  generally  reach  Bethel’  about  a 
week  after  the  last  ice  has  left,  and  their  arr^al 
is  Uken  as  a  sign  that  the  mouth  of  the  river  ‘is 

As  stated  bet  l  .  «  ° -S  “0t  aIwafs  hokJ  good.- 
May  ”5  to  Is°re'wah  Im"S  U!e  icc  m°ved  from 

therivs  f'  "he"  ",  reached  the  mouth  of 
the  river,  however,  on  June  10,  we  found  that 

much  ice  was  still  being  washed  backwards  and 
forwards,  being  carried  up  the  river  with  the  Li- 

flowing  tide,  and  out  into  the  sea  again  , th he 


/v/ 


outgoing  tide.  But  while  we  were  standing  on 
the  bank  and  watching  this  interesting  spectacle, 
we  noticed  that  the  ,ice..instead  of  moving  in  large 
masses,  as  one  would  naturally  expect,  was  fine, 
much  of  it  being  more  like  slush  than  ice.  We 
find,  upon  closer  examination,  that  it  has  broken 
into  layers,  corresponding  to  the  layers  into  which 
it  formed  during  the  successive  cold  waves  of 
Winter.  And  furthermore  these  layers  have 
again  crumbled  into  small  pieces,  resembling 
sticks  of  mint  candy,  and  Avhen  once  in  this  form, 
it  is  rapidly  ground  up  and  melts  away.  As  far 
as  we  can  learn,  the  scientific  explanation  in  this 
phenomenon  of  nature  is  the  following:  A  piece 
of  ice,  if  not  exposed  to  external  pressure,  will 
melt  at  a  temperature  a  little  below  32°  Fahren¬ 
heit.  But  it  brought  uuder  high  pressure,  it  will 
melt  at  from  14°  to  16°  Fahrenheit.  If  the  ice  in 
our  northern  rivers  had  to  melt  away,  without  the 
assistance  of  pressure  and  merely  by  the  warmth 
of  the  sun,  many  of  them  would  never  be  opened, 
but  would  remain  frozen  from  one  year  to  the 
next,  the  Summer  being  too  short  to  effect  much 
by  warmth.  But  nature  has  here  brought  another 
and  a  very  powerful  agent  into  play.  "  Instead  of 
the  ice  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  moving  first,  and 
instead  of  motion  being  thus  communicated  far¬ 
ther  and  farther  up  the  river,  that  at  the  head 
waters  moves  first,  and,  as  the  volume  of  moving 
ice  gradually  increases,  the  pressure  increases  pro¬ 
portionately,  until  it  bears  everything  before  it, 
grinding  the  thickest  masses  into  snow  and 
slush.  Last  Spring  the  ice  began  to  move  at  Ne- 
sale,  600  miles  from  the  mouth  of  the  Kusko- 
wim,  on  May  14,  at  Kolmakovsky  on  May  19, 
and  at  Bethel,  on  May  25.  Usually  quite  an 
amount  of  wood  is  carried  along  with  the  moving 
ice,  and  this  is  washed  out  into  the  sea.  But  after 
the  last  ice  has  gone,  there  follows  a  run  of  drift- 
wood  which  is  brought  from  the  head  of  the  river, 
this  run  continuing  sometimes  for  several  days, 
and  during  this  time  a  strong  East  or  South  wind 
is  of  great  assistance  to  the  missionaries  at  Bethel, 
for  it  brings  much  of  this  drift-wood  within  easy 
reach. 

- - . 

- - 

LETTERS  ON  ALASKA. 


BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.  WEINLAND. 

CONCLUDING  LETTER. 

The  hand  of  the  Lord  in  the  founding  of  the 
Mission  at  Bethel  constitutes  a  chapter  in  itself. 
It  was  His  all-wise,  guiding  hand  which  brought 
us  together  from  the  north,  the  east  and  the  west. 
Through  His  guiding  hand  we  were  led  to  find 
able  helpers  at  San  Francisco  in  getting  together 
our  cargo  and  in  finding  a  vessel  to  take  us  to  our 
destination,  and  it  was  that  same  all-loving  and 
all-powerful  hand  which  brought  us  safely  to  the 
end  of  our  perilous  voyage.  What  the  perils  of 
that  voyage  were  we  never  knew  until  we  were 
well  out  at  sea.  On  the  second  day,  after  crossing 
the  bar  at  Golden  Gate,  our  captain  got  out  his  in¬ 
struments  and  charts  preparatory  to  taking  the 
usual  observations  and  marking  out  our  course 
across  the  Pacific  Ocean.  To  our  consternation  we 
learned  that  he  was  practically  unfamiliar  with 
deep-water  navigation,  being  used  only  to  coast 
navigation.  In  his  dilemma  he  turned  to  his  mate 


for  assistance,  but  the  situation  became  still  more 
alarming  when  we  learned  that  he  was  obstinately 
stubborn  and  refused  to  take  the  advice  of  his  in¬ 
ferior  officer,  although  he  had  asked  for  it.  But 
the  hand  of  the  Lord  had  provided  a  helper.  Be¬ 
fore  setting  sail  there  staggered  on  board  a  shab¬ 
bily-dressed  man,  sadly  under  the  influence  of 
liquor,  who  asked  permission  to  work  his  way  to 
Alaska.  We  were  informed  that  he  was  an  unfor-  , 
tunate  slave  to  drink,  and  that  he  wished  to  go  to 
Alaska  in  order  to  break  from  ruining  associa¬ 
tions,  and  accordingly,  when  our  consent  to  take 
him  along  as  a  passenger  was  asked,  we  agreed  at 
once  to  the  proposition.  Now  that  our  captain 
was  compelled  to  acknowledge  his  inability  to  help 
himself,  McDonald  was  called  from  “below,” 
where  he  had  remained  hidden  for  the  first  few 
days  until  the  effects  of  his  last  debauch  should  be 
worn  off,  and  to  our  great  relief  we  found  that  he 
was  a  competent  navigator,  and  from  that  day 
forth  he  acted  as  our  navigating  officer. 

Then  we  also  learned  from  one  of  the  crew  that 
our  vessel,  the  Lizzie  Merrill,  was  not  provided 
with  rigging  of  sufficient  strength  to  resist  any 
storm.  Very  earnestly  did  we  pray  that  our  voy¬ 
age  might  be  free  from  storms,  and  in  answer  to 
our  and  the  many  other  prayers  sent  up  to  the 
throne  of  grace  in  our  behalf,  the  hand  of  the  Lord 
carried  us  forward  gently  and  safely  over  quiet 
waters.  And  although  navigation  in  Ivuskokwim 
Bay  is  very  difficult  by  reason  of  the  many  sand¬ 
bars  and  mud-banks,  yet  so  carefully  did  the 
Lord’s  almighty  hand  lead  us,  that  we  finally 
found  ourselves  alongside  of  the  ware-house,  so 
close  to  the  shore  that  planks  could  be  laid  from 
the  deck  of  the  vessel  to  the  land,  a  position  which 
no  other  vessel,  either  before  or  since,  has  been 
able  to  reach. 

Since  then  we  have  learned  that  the  Lizzie  Mer¬ 
rill  has  gone  to  the  bottom  of  the  ocean,  with  all 
hands  lost  in  the  catastrophe.  Unto  God  be  praise 
for  overruling  all  for  good  during  our  voyage  on 
this  vessel !  That  hand  which  imparted  blessing 
was  also  laid  heavily  upon  us  by  removing  from 
our  midst  our  dear  Brother  Torgersen  ;  but  while 
it  called  him  to  glory,  it  did  not  forsake  us  in  ad¬ 
versity,  for  we  learned  as  we  had  never  learned 
before,  that  “  His  thoughts  are  not  our  thoughts, 
nor  His  ways  our  ways.”  He  removed  the  human 
aid,  but  He  proved  to  us  the  all-sufficiency  of  His 
own  almighty  aid,  and  by  that,  and  that  alone,  we 
were  brought  through  the  perils  of  our  first  Win¬ 
ter  in  that  rigid  climate. 

The  subsequent  events  and  our  subsequent  ex¬ 
periences  have,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  portrayed 
in  the  letters  written  last  Winter  at  Bethel,  to 
show  clearly  that  the  hand  of  the  Lord  rested  upon 
our  work  in  blessing,  giving  us  a  measure  of  pro¬ 
gress  and  success  which  alone  could  have  been  at¬ 
tained  by  His  divine  co-operation.  The  work  was 
encouraging,  for  we  began  to  see  some  fruits  from 
our  labors  in  expressions  of  gratitude  from  many, 
in  looks  of  greater  intelligence  in  the  faces  of  those 
under  our  instruction,  and  in  increased  willingness 
to  receive  the  truth  which  we  preached  by  word 

and  precept.  Thus  while  we  rejoiced  in  the  bless¬ 
ings  which  the  Lord  imparted  to  our  work,  we 
were  plso  called  upon  to  bear  sore  afflictions  laid 
upon  us  by  that  same  gentle  hand  in  the  sickness 


of  myself  and  mine.  All  the  more  painful  were 
these  afflictions  by  reason  of  the  lessons  \yhich  they 
brought  with  them — lessons  which  we  were  loath 
to  learn. 

Brethren,  the  situation  at  Bethel  calls  for  ear¬ 
nest  prayer  from  our  entire  Church,  but  it  does 
not  call  for  fear  or  distrust.  The  hand  of  the  Lord 
has  done  marvelous  things  for  that  work  already, 
and  “  is  His  hand  shortened  that  it  can  not  save?” 
Earnest  prayers  have  ascended  to  the  throne  of 
grace  in  behalf  of  that  work,  and  they  have  been 
answered — richly  answered.  It  is  for  us  to  con¬ 
tinue  those  prayers,  and  the  God  of  all  grace  and 
blessing  shall  answer  them  according  to  His  abun¬ 
dant  love  and  mercy. 

Let  me  once  more  point  out  and  emphasize  a 
suggestion  which  was  made  in  the  body  of  the  pre¬ 
ceding  letters.  I  refer  to  the  medical  part  of  the 
work  in  Alaska.  We  came  in  contact  with  many 
and  varions  kinds  of  diseases  amongst  the  Eski- 
moes,  and  having  homoeopathic  remedies,  we  en¬ 
deavored  to  give  relief  whenever  it  was  sought. 
But  I  would  be  unfaithful  to  my  Master  if  I  did 
not  communicate  and  strongly  urge  the  impres¬ 
sions  which  were  indelibly  stamped  upon  my  mind 
whilst  on  the  field.  While  we  did  all  we  could  to 
relieve  the  suffering,  yet  not  having  had  a  medical 
education,  our  efforts  were  frequently  of  no  avail. 
The  need  of  a  thoroughly  competent  medical  mis¬ 
sionary  is  one  which  should  receive  the  earliest 
possible  attention.  Giving  a  few  pellets  to  a  dy¬ 
ing  man  when  his  disease  might  have  been  cured 
by  a  competent  physician,  is  very  unsatisfactory  ; 
nay,  more,  it  is  ridiculous.  Giving  spoonful  after 
spoonful  of  salt  to  a  man  whose  lungs  bleed  by  the 
quarter  basinful  is  not  the  relief  which  a  Christian 
Church  can  and  should  send  to  a  people  dying 
from  serious  lung  troubles.  Nor  were  our  expe¬ 
riences  in  this  line  unique.  They  have  been  re¬ 
peated  by  Bro.  Wolff  amongst  a  people  where  the 
much-dreaded  pneumonia  was  doing  the  fell  work 
of  the  destroyer  almost  unhindered.  Brethren,  the 
call  for  missionary  labor,  for  the  Gospel  of  salva¬ 
tion  in  Alaska,  is  very  great.  But  the  call  for 
medical  assistance  is  almost  equally  as  urgent. 
And  here  is  another  question :  Ought  we  to  lose 
the  assistance  of  so  valuable  a  forerunner  to  the 
work  of  preaching  the  Gospel  as  that  of  a  truly 
devoted  medical  missionary  would  afford  ? 

Gracehill ,  Iowa,  October  12,  1887. 
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Alaska. 


T  was  with  sincerest  regret  that  we 
announced,  in  our  last  issue,  the 
return  of  Brother  and  Sister  Wein- 
land  from  Alaska.  That  ‘‘Neces¬ 
sity  knows  no  law” — is  a  proverb  which 
has  again  found  illustration  in  their  case. 

Brother  Kilbuck  in  a  letter  addressed  to 
the  Provincial  Elders’  Conference,  under  I 
date  of  May  of  this  year,  says  :  ‘  ‘  For  a 
time,  last  Summer,  Brother  Weinland  was ; 
not  troubled  with  his  lungs  so  much  ;  but 
the  exposure  to  all)  sorts  of  weather  soon 


made  itself  felt.  During  the  Winter  lie 
became  conscious  of  growing  weaker  and 
weaker,  and  had  constant  pain  in  his  chest. 
He  managed  to  keep  the  school,  but  it  was 
his  strength  of  will  that  bore  him  up.  In 
the  Spring  he  expectorated  some  blood,  but 
this  has  ceased.  He  is  unable  to  do  much 
manual  work,  and  there  is  hardly  a  time 
when  he  is  free  from  pain.” 

It  s  very  possible  that  the  action  of 
Brother  Weinland  will  be  misjudged  by 
more  than  one,  and  most  probably  by  those 
who  have  never,  like  this  true-hearted 
brother,  borne  the  burden  and  heat  of  the 
day,  nor  known  an  iota  of  the  strain  which 
he  has  faithfully  endured  for  two  years. 

Let  us  not  forget  his  manly  self-sacrifice 
I  against  the  severe  odds  of  ill-health  and  oft 
discouragement ;  nor  suppose  that  his  la- ! 
oors,  and  those  of  his  estimable  wife,  have 
been  in  vain.  The  fact  of  his  inability  to 
continue  in  Alaska  must  not  cause  us  to  de¬ 
preciate  for  a  moment  his  valuable  services. 
By  all  means  give  him  a  very  cordial  hand  : 
and  in  so  doing,  let  us  join  in  thanking  God 
'that  he  was  permitted  to  accomplish  sol 
much,  m  companionship  with  his  brave 
and  indefatigable  co-workers.  For  those 
v  ho  are  still  in  Alaska  let  our  prayers  as¬ 
cend  more  fervently  and  perse  veringly  than 
ever. 

- - - 

Life  in  North-Western  Alaska. 

ROM  a  letter  of  Mrs.  Weinland  to 
friends  in  New  York,  under  date  of 
September  2,  1886,  we  cull  the  fol¬ 
lowing  extracts  : 

Our  School  House  is  finished,  and  God- 
willing,  we  hope  to  open  school  on  Monday 
next,  September  6.  We  have  five  scholars, 
and  expect  several  more,  of  whom,  how¬ 
ever,  we  are  not  quite  sure.  We  have  three  i 
good  workmen  here  at  present,  and  if  the 
weather  remains  favorable  we  hope  to  have 
the  other  dwelling  up  before  cold  weather 
sets  in. 

September-  5. — About  seven  weeks  ago 
Dummelamarchek,  a  native  troin  a  village 
some  distance  down  the  river,  came  and  re¬ 
mained  with  us  several  days,  during  which 
i  time  he  made  a  fisli-trap  for  us.  We  now  ! 

1  have  a  fish-frame  back  of  our  house,  and 
I  every  day  when  our  man  comes  back  from  ! 
the  trap,  a  woman  from  the  trader’s  post  is 
sent  tor  to  clean  and  prepare  for  drying  all 
|  the  surplus  fish  not  needed  for  present  use. 

1  ‘  Rast  Sunday  we  had  an  applicant  for 
baptism,  a  man  from  up  the  river,  who 
came  with  his  entire  family.  He  is  suf¬ 
fering  from  a  very  heavy  cold,  and  applies  j 
I  to  us  daily  for  medicine.  While  Brother 
Weinland  was  speaking  to  him  last  Sunday 
he  asked  to  have  his  baby  baptized.  He 
had  to  be  refused,  because  until  we  can  talk 
intelligently  to  these  people  and  give  them 
full  religious  instruction  on  the  subject  we 
can,  of  course,  not  administer  the  sacred 
ordinance.  To  the  natives  baptism  is 
simply  a  form,  to  which  thev  must  submit. 
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This  man  very  lively  also  asked  Brother 
Weinland  to  baptize  his  child  in  order  to 
show  his  gratitude  for  the  interest  taken  in 
his  case,  and  for  thje  efforts  made  to  relieve  | 
the  child.  He  was  evidently  under  the  im¬ 
pression  that,  like  the  Greek  priests,  our 
special  delight  was  in  a  superfluity  of  bap¬ 
tisms. 

September  19. —  We  opened  our  school  on 
Wednesday,  September  8.  The  trader  and 
a  number  of  natives,  besides  six  scholars 
were  present.  Three  of  the  boys  are 
boarders,  and  one  boy  and  two  girls  at¬ 
tend  as  day  scholars.  The  teaching  is  slow 
and  tedious,  but  at  the  same  time  inter¬ 
esting. 

“We  keep  regular  services  every  Sun¬ 
day  ;  and  next  Sunday  will  formally  open 
a  Sunday-school.  On  Friday,  17th,  another  ’ 
new  boy  came.  We  have  four  boarders  now. 

It  is  a  pleasant  sight  to  observe  the  lads 
playing  about  the  house,  and  looking  so 
clean  and  happy.  They  all  wear  white 
drilling  shirts  and  blue  pantaloons.  Each 
boy,  as  he  arrives,  is  scrubbed,  and  has  his 
hair  cut  ;  after  which  he  is  dressed  in  a 
clean  suit  of  clothes. 

“  We  will  soon  be  shut  in  again.  W inter 
is  here.  The  ice  on  the  river  is  already  five 
inches  thick,  and  the  thermometer  went 
down  as  low  as  8°  below  zero  one  day  last 
week.  The  sun  sets  about  four  o’clock  in 
the  afternoon ;  and  ere  long  we  will  have  to 
light  the  lamps  before  three  o’clock  in  the 
afternoon,  and  keep  them  burning  until 

-nine  o’clock  in  the  morning.  Our  home  is 
'warm  and  comfortable.  W e  have  it  banked 
up  with  sand  all  around  the  outside,  and 
have  felting  under  the  carpet ;  besides  a 
plentiful  supply  of  good  wood  for  Winter 
use. 

October  26,  1886. —  “It  would  do  your 
heart  good  to  hear  these  seven  native  chil¬ 
dren  (five  boys  and  two  little  girls)  sing. 
Among  the  hymns  they  know  are,  ‘Pre¬ 
cious  Jewels,’— in  the  ‘Gospel  Songs,’— 
and  ‘Saviour,  like  a  Shepherd  lead  us.’ 
They  are  now  learning  the  hymn  ‘Take 
me,  O  my  Father,  take  me.’  (Hymn  No. 
282,  Moravian  Hymn  Book).  They  sing  it 
to  Tune  16,  of  our  Moravian  tunes. 

“  It  is  wonderful  to  mark  how  the  faces 
of  these  Eskimo  children  have  brightened 
and  changed  since  they  are  at  school. 
Brother  Weinland  teaches,  and  is  in  the  ] 
school  with  the  boys  most  of  the  time,  and 
spends  all  his  evenings  with  them.  I  am 
kept  very  busy/  and  find  but  little  time  for 
reading  or  writing. 

“To-day  I  went  out  into  the  kitchen  and 
forgot  to  close  the  door.  Sister  Kilbuck 
called  after  me  “  By-do-lo-gen  /”  Bessie 
turned,  looked  at  the  door,  and  said,  By- 
do-deV ’  Abraham,  the  boy  who  has  been 
with  us  since  last  February,  taught  her  , 
that.  He  took  her  in  his  arms,  and,  going  I 
to  the  door,  opened  it  ;  then  taking  her 
hand  he  would  close  it,  saying  at  the  same 
time  “  By-do-lo-gen.''’  This  lie  did  repeat- 
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ecny  until  she  filly  learned  the  word. 
When  satisfied,  alter  a  meal,  she  pushes 
away  the  spoon  and  says,  ‘  ‘  Toi-toi 
(Enough),  and  if  akked  whether  she  wishes 
anything  more,  replies:  “  Ah-ta-ta."  (By 
and  by).  She  is  a I  great  favorite  with  the 
natives  here. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE 
From  San  Francisco  to  Nushagak/  Alaska,  and  of 
the  First  Weeks  of  Missionary  Life  at 
that  Station. 

UY  MRS.  MARY  E.  WOLFF. 

THE  VOYAGE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TOOUNALASKA. 

Saturday,  May  14 — dawned  bright  and  clear, 
and  after  a  few  hasty  final  prepartions,  we  left  onr 
pleasant  temporary  quarters  in  San  Francisco  to 
renew  our  journey  to  our  future  permanent  home 
in  Alaska.'  About  11  A.M.  we  took  the  Sutter 
Street  car,  which  brought  us  directly  to  the  wharf 
where  the  steamer  St.  Paul  was  lying.  Mr.  B. 
Harbaugh  and  Mr.  James  Roberts  came  on  board 
to  bid  us  a  last  farewell,  and  a  hearty  God-speed. 
About  five  minutes  before  we  started,  Mr.  McMul¬ 
len  brought  his  beautiful  dog  “  Mack”  to  go  with 
us  as  a  household-pet.  He  is  an  Irish  setter  and 
useful  as  well  as  pretty.  Precisely  at  12  o’clock 
the  gong  was  sounded,  the  ropes  were  loosened  and 
the  planks  drawn  in,  and  away  from  the  shore  we 
moved.  We  all  enjoyed  the  scenery  through  the 
Golden  State,  but  soon  the  land  vanished  from 
our  view,  and  we  began  to  realize  that  the  long  i 
discussed  sea-voyage  had  begun.  The  sea  was 
very  rough  and  soon  one  after  the  other  of  the 
passengers  disappeared  until  at  length  we  were  the 
only  ones  left  upon  the  deck.  But  in  a  short 
time  Bro.  Wolff  was  found  missing.  I  went  in 
search  of  him,  and  found  him  sitting  in  our  cabin 
— not  sick — only  holding  his  head.  A  few  min¬ 
utes  later  and  I  was  completely  overcome  and  for 
the  first  time  in  my  life  realized  the  horrors  of 
sea-sickness.  Aunt  Mary  and  the  children,  al¬ 
though  not  feeling  well,  kept  up  until  night-fall 
when  we  were  all  upon  the  sick-list,  and  our  re¬ 
collections  of  our  first  night  upon  the  ocean  are 
not  particularly  pleasant. 

Sunday,  May  15. — With  but  very  few  excep¬ 
tions  all  on  board  were  sick,  and  Aunt  Mary  and 
the  children  were  often  upon  deck  alone.  The 
sea  is  still  very  rough  and  the  vessel  is  tossing  most 
disagreeably. 

Monday,  May  16. — The  weather  is  quite  pleas¬ 
ant  to-day,  and  the  children  are  perfectly  well 
again,  and  enjoy  running  about  and  playing  with 
the  other  children  on  board.  There  are  five 
children  and  one  baby  on  board  beside  our  two 
little  ones,  and  in  addition  about  twenty  other 
passengers. 

Tuesday,  May  17. — This  has  again  been  a  very 
pleasant  clay,  and  I  sat  for  a  short  time  upon  deck. 

Wednesday,  May  18. — The  most  quiet  and  pleas¬ 
ant  day  which  we  have  had  since  we  sailed.  I 
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took  my  meals  below  in  the  dinniug-room  for  the 
first  time  to-day. 

Thursday,  May  19. — A  cold,  cloudy  day,  with 
a  rough  sea,  growing  worse  and  worse  as  the  day 
advances. 

Friday,  May  20. — Spent  a  restless  night.  We 
had  very  high  winds  and  rolling  seas.  This  morn¬ 
ing  it  began  to  rain,  and  the  weather  continued 
unpleasant  throughout  the  day. 

Saturday,  May  21. — Very  rough  waves  and  high 
I  winds,  the  vessel  rolled  terribly  all  night,  and  we 

could  not  sleep.  It  was  raining  again  all  day. 
Our  quarters  are  very  cramped,  about  two  yards 
I  square  including  the  berths,  and  in  inclement 
weather  the  close  confinement  is  very  trying  to 
the  children  as  well  as  to  the  older  ones.  We 
were  generally  obliged  to  put  Marion  and  Ray  up 
into  a  berth,  so  as  to  allow  us  standing  room  in 
the  cabin  floor.  This  evening  it  stopped  raining, 
and  grew  very  cold  and  windy,  the  vessel  rolling 
from  side  to  side.  The  sunset  was  lovely. 

Sunday,  May  22. — We  had  beautiful  weather 
to-day,  but  no  calm  sea,  as  the  wind  and  waves 
continued  high.  This  morning  service  was  held 
on  deck,  it  was  opened  by  a  short  praise-meeting 
conducted  by  Bro.  Wolff.  After  singing  some 
Gospel  hymns  he  read  the  25th  chapter  of  Mat¬ 
thew,  followed  by  a  prayer,  and  then  another 
hymn  was  sung.  After  an  intermission  of  five 
minutes  the  Rev.  J.  Chapman,  (Episcopal  mis¬ 
sionary  to  St.  Michaels,  Alaska),  appeared  on 
deck  in  all  his  vestures.  He  used  the  form  of 
the  Episcopal  Church  service,  and  made  but  very 
brief  remarks  of  his  own. 

Monday.  May  23. — This  morning  it  rained 
again,  and  we  could  not  leave  our  cabins,  except  to 
go  to  our  meals.  The  waves  are  not  so  very  high, 
but  we  have  not  had  a  calm  sea  since  we  sailed. 
Nevertheless  we  praise  the  Lord  for  His  Divine 
protection  over  us ;  surely  we  trust  He  will  bring 
us  in  safety  to  our  journey’s  end.  How  often  we 
have  heard  of  “rocking  upon  the  cradle  of  the 
deep,”  and  yet  how  little  one  realizes  the  full 
meaning  of  those  words  until  one  is  in  reality  be¬ 
ing  rocked  !  How  these  immense  waves  rose  up 
towards  the  sky,  like  a  lofty  mountain,  the  vessel 
sliding  down  its  steep  side  into  the  deep  valley 
below  !  How  grand,  and  yet  how  terrible  a  sight 
it  is  when  the  vessel  is  entirely  enveloped  in  such 
a  wave ! 

Tuesday,  May  24— Did  not  rest  well  during  the 
night,  the  vessel  rocked  so  violently.  Raining 
considerably  again  to-day,  and  it  is  cold  and  raw  ; 
we  spent  most  of  our  time  in  the  cabin.  The 
color  of  the  water  is  somewhat  changed,  and 
probably  we  will  arrive  at  Ounalaska  to-morrow 
morning. 

t  Wednesday,  May  25.— Last  evening  about  10 
o’clock  the  engine  was  stopped  and  we  floated 
slowly  ahead,  so  as  not  to  risk  missing  the  Pass 
during  the  night.  This  morning  at  day- break  the 
engine  began  to  work  again,  and  at  6  A.M.  we 
were  sighting  mountainous  islands  some  of  which 
were  streaked  with  snow.  The  early  morning  was 
beautiful ;  but  about  8  o’clock  it  began  to  rain 
and  snow,  making  things  in  general  very  disagree¬ 
able,  especially  since  we  were  anxious  to  take  in 
the  scenery  when  going  through  the  Pass.  The 


rocks  looked  very  beautiful  in  the  distance  and  at  /V 
one  place  immediately  outside  of  the  Pass  to  the 
right,  appeared  rugged  mountain-peaks,  project- 
mg  out  of  the  water,  and  resembling  a  lofty  city 
rising  into  view.  We  were  told  that  in  the  month 
of  July  these  islands  present  a  lovely  sight,  being 
covered  with  green  grass  and  flowers.  We  passed 
safely  through  the  Amalgan  Pass,  and  then  sailed 
about  seventeen  miles  farther,  around  a  cluster  of 
islands,  before  we  reached  Ounalaska.  It  was  ex¬ 
actly  noon  when  the  vessel  entered  the  dock,  and 
we  came  out  upon  the  deck  in  spite  of  the  fast 
falling  rain.  Quite  a  number  of  natives  had 
stood  on  the  wharf  to  see  our  arrival. 

Thursday,  May  26. — Arranged  our  berths  in 
our  cabins  last  night  just  as  we  did  at  sea,  but 
lested  very  much  better.  It  was  raining  again  at 
intervals  this  morning  and  ver}^  cold  and  damp. 

I  he  natives  are  already  busily  engaged  in  unload¬ 
ing  freight  from  the  St.  Paul  and  appear  to  be 
well  pleased  with  their  work.  We  saw  them  take 
our  goods  ashore  and  put  them  into  a  ware-house 
to  await  the  arrival  of  the  steamer  Dora.  We 
also  saw  the  supplies  for  “  Bethel  ”  transported 
across  the  dock  to  the  schooner  Pearl.  We  took 
a  stroll  along  the  beach,  picking  up  pretty  shells, ' 
etc.;  but  it  was  so  cold  that  we  did  not  stay  lonr>\ 

We  do  not  know  yet  how  soon  we  will  be  given 
quarters  ashore.  This  afternoon  Rev.  Mr.  Chap¬ 
man  and  Bro.  MolfF  took  a  trip  over  the  moun¬ 
tains.  In  the  evening  we  walked  through  the  set¬ 
tlement,  and  Sophie  Ivokarine,  a  little  native  girl 
fiom  the  \  ukon  River  of  about  13  }rears  of  age 
walked  with  us.  From  all  that  we  can  learn  she 
was  taken  into  the  family  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  trader 

for  the  Alaska  Commercial  Company  at  St. 
Michaels,  about  six  weeks  before  they  sailed  for 
San  Francisco  in  the  Fall  of  last  year.  They 
had  not  been  in  San  Francisco  long  before  the 
Lawrences  went  to  the  East,  leaving  Sophie  in 
San  Francisco  in  the  family  of  Mr.  Greenfield. 

While  at  the  East  Mr.  Lawrence  died,  conse¬ 
quently  his  widow  did  not  return,  and  wrote  that 
she  did  not  wish  to  keep  Sophie.  Mr.  Greenfield 
was  asked  by  the  Company  to  take  the  girl  back 
to  her  former  home.  The  Greenfield  family  oc¬ 
cupied  the  cabin  next  to  us,  and  so  we  saw  a 
good  deal  of  Sophie  and  feel  truly  surprised  to 
notice  how  much  the  girl  has  learned  in  the  short 
(hne  of  only  one  year.  She  looks  perfectly  civ¬ 
ilized,  and  speaks  a  little  English,  appears  bright, 
and  it  seems  a  great  pity  that  she  is  being  taken 
back  to  her  former  miserable  life,  after  having 
seen  just  enough  of  civilization  to  make  her  thor¬ 
oughly  wretched  amidst  her  old  life  again. 

Friday,  May  27. — This  afternoon  we  were  in¬ 
formed  that  we  were  to  keep  house  during  our. 
stay  here,  and  so  we  went  to  see  the  house  which 
we  are  to  occupy  until  the  Dora  is  to  sail.  We 
found  it  quite  roomy.  Two  beds  had  been  set  up, 
and  although  we  found  very  little  besides,  we 
were  thankful  for  this  shelter.  There  were  also 
two  stoves,  and  we  were  to  be  supplied  with  fuel 
and  light.  We  returned  to  the  St.  Paid,  and  had 
not  been  aboard  very  long  before  we  were  told  the 
Dora  was  coming,  and  immediately  the  flag  was 
hoisted,  and  almost  before  we  realized  what  had 
been  said,  we  saw  her  approaching.  We  watched 
her  with  intense  interest,  until  she  was  brought 
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aside  of  the  St.  Paul  and  securely  fastened. 

Saturday,  May  28. — This  morning  we  moved 
the  rest  of  our  baggage  from  the  St.  Paid  to  our 
temporary  home.  We  went  back  to  the  vessel 
agaiu  for  lunch,  and  then  waited  until  she  sailed 
out  of  port.  She  is  to  lie  in  the  Bay  until  day¬ 
break.  The  officials  of  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  now  had  more  time  to  attend  to  our 
wants,  and  at  their  request  we  made  out  a  list  of 
a  few  necessary  dishes  and  articles  of  food,  which 
they  immediately  sent  to  the  house  by  little  native 
boys.  Bro.  W.  added  one  of  our  mattresses  and 
two  of  our  chairs,  and  soon  we  were  as  comfort¬ 
ably  quartered  as  could  be  expected.  Mrs.  Green¬ 
field  called  to  see  us  this  evening,  and  we  tried  to 
gather  all  the  information  we  could  concerning 
Sophie. 

Sunday,  May  29. — This  evening  Bro.  W.  con¬ 
ducted  the  usual  Liturgical  Service  for  the  day. 
Revs.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Karlson  were  pres¬ 
ent.  Rev.  Mr.  Karlson  is  from  Sweden  and  now 
on  his  way  to  St.  Michaels  as  a  missionary.  I 
forgot  to  mention  before  that  these  two  gentlemen 
room  up  s tail-3  in  the  house  with  us,  taking  their 
meals  at  the  Compnny’s  boarding  house.  They 
will  be  obliged  to  wait  here  probably  a  month 
before  they  can  continue  their  journey. 

Monday,  May  30.— When  we  arose  this  morning 
the  sun  was  shining  very  brightly,  later  on  it 
rained  quite  fast.  1  began  to  write  a  letter  to  the 
Sisters  Weinland  and  Kilbuck  and  was  just  in  the 
midst  of  it  when  Bro.  W.  came  running  in  to  tell 
me  the  Pearl  had  already  gone  out  of  port,  and 
so  I  closed  abruptly,  and  he  sent  natives  with  a 
boat  to  take  it  out  to  the  vessel.  This  afternoon 
Revs.  Messrs.  Chapman  and  Karlson  with  Bro.  W. 
went  fishing.  They  returned  in  the  evening  with 
two  nice  cod-fish,  a  young  hair-seal,  and  some 
flowers. 

Wednesday,  June  1. — This  has  been  a  beautiful 
day,  and  the  children  spent  the  forenoon  in  front 
of  the  house  playing  with  stones  and  sand.  The 
ministerial  trio  went  out  hunting  immediately 
after  breakfast,  and  returned  about  6  P.M.  very 
tired  and  exhausted,  but  with  nine  partridges  and 
one  duck. 

Thursday,  June  2— It  has  been  raining  very  first 

all  day.  . 

Friday,  June  3. — This  morning  it  was  still  rain¬ 
ing  but  cleared  off  about  noon. 

Saturday,  June  4.  —  Raining  again  all  day, 
passed  some  of  the  time  in  letter-writing. 

Sunday,  June  5.— This  morning  Bro.  W.  at¬ 
tended  a  two  and  one-half  hours’  service  at  the 
Greek  Church.  This  evening  he  officiated  at  our 
usual  service.  We  were  alone,  as  the  Revs.  C. 
and  Iv.  had  gome  out.  Later  they  came  in  and 
we  sang  some  Gospel  hymns  together. 
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JOURNAL  OF  A  VOYAGE 

From  San  Francisco  to  Nushagak,  Alaska,  and  of 
the  First  Weeks  of  Missionary  Life  at 
that  Station. 


THE  VOYAGE  FROM  SAN  FRANCISCO  TO  OUNALASKA . 

Monday,  June  6.— This  has  been  a  very  pleas¬ 
ant  day  and  we  were  busy  getting  ready  to  start 
for  Nushagak  to-morrow  morning.  The  idea 
grew  upon  us,  and  after  prayerful  consideration 
we  decided  to  take  Sophie  with  us  ;  as  the  first 
scholar  for  our  school. 

Tuesday,  June  7—  Arose  early  this  morning  in 
order  to  get  ready  for  the  sailing  of  the  Dora. 
We  did  not  leave  our  temporary  home  with  any 
serious  feelings  of  regret.  Rev.  Mr.  Karlson 
went  with  us  to  the  wharf  and  helped  us  carry 
our  baggage.  Rev.  Mr.  Chapman  was  there  too. 

At  10  A.M.  we  swiftly  glided  away.  It  was  cold, 
and  raining  at  intervals,  still  we  remained  on 
deck,  for  the  scenery  was  perfectly  grand.  High 
snow  covered  mountains,  with  rugged  sides,  and 
occasional  streams  of  water  trickling  down  their  j 
perpendicular  sides.  A  beautiful  cataract,  12o 
feet  high,  appeared  against  a  jagged  mountain  of 
2000  feet;  this  again  sloped  into  a  small,  vaffey, 
immediately  back  of  which  rose  a  mountain  3000 
feet  in  height.  We  sailed  on  and  on,  until  we 
reached  the  island  of  Bogos-Loff,  where  a  number 
of  natives  were  landed,  sent  by  the  Alaska  Com¬ 
mercial  Company,  to  catch  sea-lions.  We  saw 
herds  of  these  lions.  They  made  a  roaring,  rush¬ 
ing  noise,  like  distant  mutterings  of  thunder.  We 
watched  them  through  the  glass  for  a  long  time, 
and  saw  the  great  fellows  pull  along  the  shore  for 
a  few  paces,  and  then  drop  down  trying  to  get 

back  into  the  water.  . 

The  following  information  concerning  Bogos- 
Loff  I  obtained  through  the  kindness  of  Captain 
Hague  of  the  Dora.  The  old  island  Bogos-Lofl 
arose  from  the  sea  in  the  early  part  of  May,  1796. 
Before  the  island  appeared  above  the  sea,  there 
had  been  seen  for  a  long  time,  in  that  spot  a 
column  of  smoke.  On  the  8th  of  May,  after  a 
strong  subterranean  noise,  with  the  wind  fresh 
from  the  northwest,  a  small  islet  became  visible 
through  the  fog,  and  from  the  summit  huge  flames 
shot  forth.  At  the  same  time  there  was  a  great 
earthquake  in  the  mountains  on  the  northwest 
part  of  the  Unamak  Islands  accompanied  by  a 
great  noise  like  the  cannonading  of  heavy  guns  ; 
and  the  next  day  the  flames  and  the  earthquake 
continued.  The  flames  and  smoke  were  seen  for 
a  long  time.  Many  masses  of  pumice-stone  were 
ejected  on  the  first  appearance  of  the  island.  At 
that  time  it  increase  in  size,  growing  higher,  and 
breaking  down  at  the  same  time  on  all  sides,  until 
finally  about  1823,  it  seemed  to  become  fixed.  Its 
present  height  is  about  350  feet.  In  the  Fall  of 
the  year  1883,  the  new  Bogos-Loff  was.  discov¬ 
ered.  It  is  larger  than  the  old  one,  and  is  about 
half  a  mile  north-northwest  of  it,  and  rises  ab¬ 
ruptly  with  a  rough  ogee  curve.  The  outline  on 
the  eastern  side  is  broken  on  the  shoulder  and.  at 
the  base  by  masses  of  rocks.  On  the  western  side 
there  is  a  level  space,  just  above  water  and  thirty 
or  forty  feet  in  extent,  where  a  landing  can  be 
effected.  At  the  time  Captain  Hague  first  saw  it 
(in  October  1883)  the  top  was  hidden  by  clouds  ; 
but  white  smoke  issued  from  near  the  cloud-line, 
which  was  estimated  to  be  from  800  to  1200  feet 
above  the  level  of  the  sea.  The  sides  are  very 


aboard  immediately  after  the  anchor  had  been 
steep ;  around  the  base  are  great  steam  jets,  some-  droppe(j#  Later  they  went  ashore  again  in  their 
what  like  those  near  the  summit.  At  night  the  ,  . V  *  at r  Neuman  Tan  official  of  the  Corn- 


whole  island  appears  to  be  in  active  eruption,  and 
covered  with  fire. 

Wednesday ,  June  8.  —  We  rested  very  well 
throughout  the  night,  but  felt  somewhat  sea-sick 
upon  rising  this  morning,  still  we  succeeded  in 
getting  upon  deck,  and  although  it  was  very  cold 


ght  the  bidarkas.  Mr.  Neuman  (an  official  of  the  Com¬ 


pany’s,  traveling  with  us  from  Ounalaska)  and 
the  Greek  arch-priest  from  San  Francisco  (visiting 
the  priest  at  this  place)  were  taken  ashore  in  the 
same  manner.  As  soon  as  the  tide  was  favorable 
the  boats  were  lowered,  and  the  unloading  of 


getting  upon  deck,  and  although  it  was  very  com  frei  bt  commenced.  Bro.  W.  went  ashore  on  one 
we  remained  there  during  most  of  the  day.  of  °he  boatg  and  ’  ects  to  remain  all  night 
Promenaded  on  deck  after  dinner  until  about  ’  —  -  '  ' 


9  P.M. 

Thursday,  June  9.— This  morning  dawned  ex¬ 
ceeding  bright,  and  beautiful,  and  we  felt  in  per¬ 
fect  harmony  with  the  day.  Saw  some  whales 


Sunday,  June  12.— This  has  been  a  dark  and 
dreary  day  with  occasional  showers.  About  0 
A.M.  the  vessel  ran  with  the  high  tide  down  to 
the  fishing  station  about  three  miles  beyond  the 


feet  harmony  with  the  day.  Saw  some  whales  wh(fre  QUr  future  house  stands.  The  natives 

spouting  this  evening.  The  sunset  was  lovely  at  ^  .q  grea(.  numbers  with  pneumonia,  and 

nearly  10  P.M.  manv  have  died.  Dr.  Lutze  spent  the  entire  day 

Friday  June  10.— About  3  A.M.  the  bell  was  atteuding  to  their  wants.  We  will  prob- 

rung,  and  the  engine  shopped,  and we  anchored  be  takeu  asbore  to-morrow  morning, 

immediately  outside  of  Pogiak.  Although  still  so ,  j  1  .i-  m^ninc, 

early  it  was  broad  daylight,  and  the  sun  was  shin- }  Monday,  June  13.— Arose  eai rly  this  morn iing, 
ing  brightly.  Immediately  after  the  vessel  had  and  prepared  to  go  ashore, ,  but  whence ^cwneup 


anchored  the  natives  came  abroad,  and  as  they  had 
never  seen  any  white  women  we  occasioned  a  great 
deal  of  astonishment  amongst  them ;  but  the  ex¬ 
citement  increased  in  intensity  when  the  children 
were  brought  on  deck.  The  natives  crowded  into 
the  passage-way  so  thickly  to  see  us  that  the  stew¬ 
ard  was  obliged  to  close  it  up,  so  we  could  eat  our 
breakfast  in  peace.  During  the  entire  forenoon  / 
there  was  barely  more  than  standing-room  on 
deck,  because  of  the  multitude  of  natives  of  all 
sizes  and  ages.  They  brought  various  articles 
with  which  to  trade,  one  of  them  wanted  me  to 
give  him  a  knife  for  a  few  speckled  eggs.  I  no¬ 
ticed  that  some  of  the  natives  wore  several  strands 
of  colored  beads  festooned  from  one  ear  to  the 
other,  with  an  additional  pendant  of  perhaps  two 
inches  in  length  suspended  from  the  ears.  Some 
wear  the  hair  short,  as  though  it  had  been  chewed 
off,  on  the  crown  of  the  head,  with  longer  hair 
hanging  like  fringes  about  the  face.  Some  wear 
skin  boots,  others  were  barefooted.  Their  only 
dress  is  a  fur  parka  and  occasionally  a  pair  of 
pantaloons  made  of  skin.  They  are  exceedingly 
filthy,  to  say  the  least,  and  the  odor  when  so  many 
are  together  is  almost  unbearable.  These  poor 
natives  never  see  a  white  man  except  when  the 
Dora  comes  in  to  gather  up  the  furs  once  every 
year,  and  even  then  she  anchors  about  two  miles 
out  in  the  bay.  Hence  it  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  that  they  come  in  such  numbers  to  spend  the 
day  on  board  when  the  opportunity  offers.  About 
9  P.  M.  we  set  sail  for  Nushagak. 

Saturday,  June  11.— This  morning,  about  three 
o’clock,  the  native  pilot  “  Bear  Skin  ”  came 
aboard  and  took  his  seat  upon  pilot-house,  and  by 
noon  we  lay  safely  anchored  [at  Nushagak.  We 
stood  upon  the  deck  as  we  approached,  and  by 
the  aid  of  the  glass  recognized  the  place  from  the 
pictures  we  had  seen.  Three  miles  farther  on  a 
little  around  the  point,  we  beheld  the  Mission 
House.  The  Lord  be  praised  for  His  Divine  pro¬ 
tection  throughout  this  long  and  perilous  journey. 

I  Our  hearts  swelled  with  praise  and  thanksgiving 
I  to  find  that  the  house  was  still  standing,  appar¬ 
ently  as  Bro.  W.  had  left  it  last  Fall.  Mr.  Clark, 
the  company’s  agent,  the  Greek  priest  (a  short, 
stout,  old  Russian,  with  apparently  very  little 
culture  superior  to  that  of  the  natives)  came 


stairs  the  Captain  told  us  they  had  changed  their 
plans  and  would  not  take  us  ashore  until  to-mor- 

A,w  morning.  Although  we  were  very  anxious 
f!o  get  into  the  house,  yet  were  we  thankful  to  re¬ 
main  aboard  one  day  longer  so  as  to  give  Bro.  W. 
a  better  opportunity  to  prepare  for  our  coming. 
The  sunset  was  beautiful  this  evening. 

Tuesday,  June  14— Arose  this  morning  about 
4.30  o’clock  and  got  ready  to  go  ashore.  Bro.  \V. 
came  in  a  small  boat  with  Captain  Larsen  and 
Mr.  Jensen  of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company. 
About  8  A.M.  we  were  helped  down  a  ladder,  and 
away  we  went  to  the  long  expected  home,  feeling 
truly  thankful  to  the  Lord  our  God  for  His 
mercy  and  goodness  in  bringing  us  safely  to  our 
t  destination.  We  landed  at  the  foot  of  the  vil- 
r  lage  and  were  obliged  to  pass  through  it  to  get  to 
the  Mission  House.  We  found  it  necessary  to 
exercise  great  care,  not  to  fall  into  the  empty 
fish  holes.  The  natives,  as  many  as  were  well 
enough  squatted  about  their  huts,  and  some  who 
probably  wished  to  get  a  better  view  of  the  pro¬ 
cession  had  crawled  to  the  top.  All  gazed  in 
blank  amazement,  and  yet  they  appeared  to  be 
well  pleased.  We  were  told  they  had  never  seen 
white  women  or  children  before.  As  soon  as  we 
entered  our  new  home  we  saw  what  work  was  still 
to  be  done,  and  immediately  began  to  clear  up, 
which,  however,  proved  rather  a  difficult  matter 
at  first,  as  the  main  building  was  still  filled  with 
lumber,  tools,  and  implements  of  all  kinds  An 
occasional  shower  of  rain  added  somewhat  to  the 
general  confusion.  Bro.  W.  succeeded  in  getting 
Sbout  a  dozen  natives  to  carry  our  goods  to  the 
house,  and  although  the  most  of  them  were  not 
well,  still  the  novelty  of  the  thing  seemed  to  spur 
them  on  to  unusual  activity.  We  set  up  the  stove 
in  the  store-room,  and  will  use  that  place  tem¬ 
porarily  for  a  kitchen.  A  temporary  floor  was 
laid  over  a  portion  of  the  attic,  and  this  at  the 
west  end  was  prepared  as  a  bed-room,  while  at  the 
east  end  a  great  many  of  our  things  were  piled  up 
until  proper  places  for  them  will  be  ready.  11  is 
evening  Bro.  W.  brought  us  some  bread  from  the 
“Hungry  Man’s  Home”;  later  the  cook  came 
with  some  fried  fish,  mashed  potatoes,  some  dishes, 
and  a  teapot  full  of  tea,  all  of  which  were  very 
welcome  indeed,  as  we  had  not  had  any  proper 
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meal  all  day.  Several  women  came  to  see  us,  and 
to  watch  what  was  going  on.  They  sat  about  the 
house  in  numbers  all  day,  the  children  frolick¬ 
ing  about ;  occasionally  we  saw  them  coming  two 
by  two,  with  arms  linked ;  but  whenever,  any  one 
of  us  came  out  they  were  very  shy  and  bashful. 
- - 

Extracts  from  Letters  Received  by  Her  Parents 
from  Miss  Mary  Huber,  Carmel,  Alaska- 

Carmel,  Alaska,  July  3,  1887. 

July  is  a  month  of  rain  here ;  it  has  rained  a 
little  each  of  these  days.  With  you  the  weather  must 
be  warm  and  settled  by  this  time ;  with  us  it  has 
been  like  Spring  since  we  came  to  San  Francisco. 

It  seems  like  a  very  long  Spring!  We  have  a 
small  garden  ;  yesterday  a  week  ago  we  planted 
seed,  and  the  lettuce  is  coming  up  already.  The 
soil  is  nice  and  rich-looking,  but  very  full  of  roots, 
and  was  hard  to  rake.  The  natives  came  and 
looked  on  in  astonishment  when  we  worked,  and 
especially  when  we  wore  our  “balloons”  or  mos¬ 
quito  masks.  I  can  not  work  very  well  with  one 
of  them  on ;  I  can  not  see  clearly  through  them. 
When  I  planted  I  took  mine  off,  and  put  on  my 
sun-bonnet.  The  mosquitoes  are  very  bad ;  we 
burn  insect-powder  in  the  house,  and  that  kills 
them. 

There  are  many  pretty  little  flowers  here,  and 
one  larger  kind,  much  like  our  blue-flags  at  home, 
but  not  as  pretty.  This  morning  I  took  a  walk 
towards  the  east,  from  our  house  to  the  native 
grave-yard,  which  is  on  a  hill.  There  are  pretty 
wild  flowers  below  the  hill  and  on  its  side.  I 
gathered  some,  and  some  little  native  girls  came, 
saluted  me  with  “Shami,”  picked  flowers  and 
gave  them  to  me.  When  I  took  them  they  were 
very  much  pleased  and  ran  for  more.  I  pinned 
some  of  them  on  my  dress  and  then  on  one  of  the 
little  girls  ;  she  looked  pleased,  and  when  I  walked 
away  the  others  crowded  around  her.  I  was  sorry 
I  had  nothing  with  me  to  give  them  ;  and  I  would 
have  liked  to  talk  with  them,  but  they  could  not 
understand  me. 

Sophie  Kokarine,  the  little  native  we  brought 
*  from  Quualaska,  is  bright,  good  and  cleanly, 

anxious  to  learn,  and  tries  to  imitate  us.  She 
knows  the  letters,  and  writes  them,  too,  and  can 
count  pretty  well.  I  have  told  her  some  Bible-  j 
stories,  and  she  was  very  much  interested.  SbA 
told  me  this  evening,  that  the  natives  of  the  place 
she  comes  from  (somewhere  near  St.  Michaels) 
think  that  if  they  cut  off  their  hair  they  will  be  lost#1, 
“  go  in  the  fire,”  she  said.  They  all  wear  long  hair. 
Then  she  said,  looking  earnestly  at  me—  People 
that  drink  can  not  go  to  heaven,  and  that  use 
tobacco.”  I  replied  “  The  Bible  says  no  drunkard 
shall  inherit  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven.  We 
spoken  of  such  things  at  the  breakfast  table.  She 
then  told  me  that  she  was  sorry,  that  her  father 
had  once  been  very  drunk,  and  had  been  sick 
with  it  a  whole  week,  and  that  she  had  coaxed 
(  him  not  to  drink  any  more ;  he  should  lie  down 
and  sleep.  She  looked  so  sad  !  I  pitied  her.  1^ 
am  very  glad  she  is  with  us.  Her  father  is  a 
1  white  man,  a  Russian ;  her  own  mother  was  a 


native,  but  is  dead,  and  she  has  an  Indian  woman 
for  a  step-mother.  Sophie  sews  neatly,  and  darns 
her  stockings  very  nicely  too,  and  has  a  nice  lot 
of  clothes,  but  must  have  more  before  Winter. 

While  I  was  writing,  two  native  Eskimo  men 
came  to  the  door  and  rattled  the  latch.  I  asked 
them  if  they  wanted  to  see  Bro.  Wolff,  but  they 
did  not  understand  me.  When  these  people  do 
not  understand,  they  put  their  fingers  into  both 
ears.  Bro.  Wolff  came  down  to  see  them,  and 
found  they  wanted  medicine.  They  coughed,  and 
put  their  hands  to  their  chests.  He  gave  them 
each  a  bottle  of  pellets,  and  showed  them  all  the 
fingers  of  one  hand  and  then  two  of  the  other, 
indicating  how  many  of  the  pellets  they  should 
take  and  then  pointed  to  the  sun  to  show  at  what 
time  they  should  take  them.  They  understood, 
and  were  pleased,  and  stayed  quite  a  while.  Bro. 
Wolff  went  to  bed,  it  being  late,  when,  after  a 
little,  three  more  came.  He  called  to  me  to  say 
“  ingleruk,”  which  means  “  bed.”  Then  they 
wanted  to  go  up  to  him,  but  he  said  he  would 
come  down  and  see  them.  They  were  all  three 
ailing  in  the  same  way.  Many  have  been  suffer¬ 
ing  from  pneumonia.  Bro.  Wolff  goes  to  see  the 
sick  every  morning  except  Sundays  ;  they  gener¬ 
ally  complain  of  pain  in  the  chest.  Almost  all 
the  sick  are  men ;  I  know  only  of  two  women  and 
one  baby  that  wanted  help. 

These  poor  people  are  very  pleasant  and  good- 
natured  ;  they  are  dirty,  but  not  nearly  as  much 
so  as  I  had  expected.  One  morning  when  one  of 
the  women  was  washing  herself,  she  washed  her 
hands  first,  using  soap,  then  filled  her  mouth  with 
soapy  water,  and  blew  it  on  her  hands,  and  then 
washed  her  face  with  it ! 

Some  women  -have  clean  calico  dresses  on  when 
they  come  to  see  us,  and  we  see  short  lines  full  of 
wash  hanging  out  quite  often.  Some  of  the  men 
wear  shirts  over  their  pants  like  a  sacque ;  some 
have  shoes  on,  and  others  wear  skin-boots. 

The  fish  have  come  at  last ;  they  were  so  much 
later  than  usual,  that  some  thought  they  would 
not  come  this  year.  The  king-salmon  come  first; 
the  largest  sometimes  weigh  sixty  pounds.  The 
men  at  the  cannery  offered  Bro.  Wolff  as  many 
as  we  could  eat,  so  he  took  only  such  as  he 
could  well  carry.  On  Friday  he  bought  eight 
from  the  natives,  and  we  cleaned  them  and  put 
them  up  in  cans.  The  people  at  the  cannery 
closed  them  up  and  boiled  them  for  us.  We  got 
three  cases  of  48  cans  in  a  case,  and  perhaps  will 
put  up  some  more.  There  are  two  other  canneries 
across  the  river,  and .  one  of  the  men  came  from 
there  to  see  us  last  week.  He  invited  us  to  come  and 
see  them,  and  told  us  they  would  soon  send  one  of 
their  ships  laden  with  fish  to  San  Francisco,  and 
that  we  could  send  mail  with  it. 

One  evening  Bro.  Wolff  came  and  told  us  the 
fishermen  had  fourteen  hundred  king-salmon  down 
in  the  cannery,  and  that  we  should  go  with  him 
to  see  them.  I  had  a  sore  foot,  with  a  poultice 
on  it,  and  was  sorry  that  I  could  not  go.  There 
is  one  large  building  full  of  cans.  When  they 
put  up  the  fish  they  do  not  scale  them ;  they  do 
not  think  it  necessary ;  but  we  think  we  had- 


better  clean  and  put  them  in  the  cans  ourselves. 
They  seal  the  cans  and  boil  them,  leaving  only  a 
small  hole  in  the  lid  to  let  out  the  steam ;  then 
that  is  shut  up,  and  they  are  steamed  again.  They 
put  up  our  fish  as  a  favor.  During  the  first  few 
days  after  our  arrival  they  supplied  us  with  bread 

and  butter,  and  have  given  us  all  the  fish  we  need 
for  the  table  besides. 

The  fish  season  seems  to  be  over  already,  which 
is  very  soon.  Captain  Larson  told  us  that  they 
had  only  twenty  days.  However,  now  they  have 
commenced  to  run  again.  Yesterday  they  put  up 
800  cases,  and  to-day,  (the  28th),  about  a  thou¬ 
sand.  They  may  have  twenty  thousand  cases,  but 
they  expected  to  have  thirty  thousand!  There  are 
forty-eight  cans  in  a  case.  Is  it  not  wonderful 
that  fish  come  in  such  great  numbers? 

Last  week  on  Friday,  Captain  Larson  came  to 
the  door  with  five  salmon-trout.  He  said  they 
were  coming  in  now,  were  finer  than  salmon,  and 
if  we  liked  them  Bro.  Wolff  should  come  and  get 
them  whenever  he  wanted  to.  They  also  told 
Bro.  Wolff  to  take  as  much  coal  as  he  needed, 
although  it  cost  ten  dollars  a  ton  at  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  they  brought  it  all  the  way  up  here. 
It  is  soft  coal,  and  comes  in  large  pieces,  some  as 
large  as  a  milk  crock.  It  smokes  worse  than 
wood. 

Did  I  tell  you  that  the  Alaska  Commercial 
Company  charged  us  one  hundred  dollars  apiece 
for  the  grown  folks,  and  five  hundred  for  our 
goods?  Last  year  they  took  Bro.  Wolff’  and  all 
his  lumber  for  nothing. 

We  feel  quite  at  home,  are  happy  and  satisfied. 

Mary  Huber. 

— - — - - - - — 
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From  San  Francisco  to  Nushagak,  Alaska,  and  of 
the  First  Weeks  of  Missionary  Life  at 
that  Station. 


BY  MRS.  MARY  E.  WOLFF. 

AT  NUSHAGAK. 

Wednesday,  June  15. — Rested  very  well  in  our 
new  home,  and  although  everything  is  in  confu¬ 
sion,  feel  thankful  and  happy.  This  morning  a 
native  dog  carried  off  and  killed  one  of  our  little 
chickens.  We  received  hot  biscuits  and,  this  af¬ 
ternoon,  bread  from  the  “  Hungry  Man’s  House.” 
It  is  assuredly  very  kind  of  the  people  there  and 
highly  appreciated  by  us.  This  evening  we  helped 
Bro.  Wolff  hang  up  the  chickens,  so  that  the  dogs 
could  not  reach  them.  He  placed  them  into  a 
good-sized  packing-box,  rather  narrow  and  long, 
but  high.  Then  he  fastened  a  rope  about  the  box, 
threw  the  end  of  it  over  a  board  projecting  imme¬ 
diately  under  the  roof  of  the  house,  and  finally  raised 
the  box  until  it  was  safely  beyond  the  reach  of  the 
dogs.  This  elevation  of  the  chickens  amused  us 
considerably. 

Thursday,  June  16. — Baked  bread  and  sugar- 
cake  to-day  ;  this  was  the  first  time  in  Alaska,  and 
oh  !  how  good  it  did  taste.  We  were  startled  this 
afternoon  by  a  noise  amongst  the  chickens,  and 
found  a  whole  army  of  dogs  after  them.  One 


chicken  was  already  killed  and  another  one  caught, 
and  the  rooster  was  fighting  bravely.  The  two  lat¬ 
ter  were  rescued,  but  not  before  they  had  been 
pretty  badly  hurt.  A  native  brought  the  dead 
chicken  to  our  door  and  we  took  it,  for  it  had  only 
been  hurt  about  the  neck  and  head.  Too  bad  we 
did  not  keep  the  chickens  elevated  throughout  the 
day  !  The  children  enjoyed  digging  in  the  ground 
with  their  little  tools.  They  were  not  out  long, 
however,  before  they  were  surrounded  by  an  as¬ 
tonished  crowd  of  natives  of  all  ages,  from  old  men 
down  to  women  with  their  babies. 

Friday,  June  17. — Enjoyed  our  ill-fated  chicken 
for  dinner  to-day.  Mosquitoes  began  to  make 
their  appearance,  so  I  sat  down  and  hurriedly 
sewed  enough  netting  together  to  cover  the  chil¬ 
dren’s  bed. 

Saturday,  June  18. — Three  natives  worked  for 
us  to-day. 

Sunday ,  June  19. — -We  had  visitors  early  this 
morning  before  breakfast,  three  women,  the  one 
having  a  little  boy  with  her.  Bro.  Wolff  held  our 
usual  Sunday  service.  It  seemed  all  new  and 
strange  to  Sophie,  poor  girl.  May  God  grant  that 
in  His  own  good  time,  she  be  brought  to  a  saving 
knowledge  of  the  truth. 

Monday ,  June  20. — This  morning  Bro.  Wolff 
dealt  out  medicine  to  a  number  of  natives.  They 
all  seem  to  be  suffering  from  pneumonia.  We  got 
our  first  “king  salmon”  from  the  cannery  to-day. 
Rain  fell  at  intervals. 

Tuesday,  June  21. — This  has  been  a  grand  and 
general  wash-day,  and  the  Doty  wash-machine  and 
Dobbins’  Electric  soap  were  called  upon  to  prove 
their  excellent  qualities.  The  natives — women  in 
particular — came  out  in  great  numbers  when  we 
began  hanging  our  clothes  upon  the  line.  They 
seemed  intensely  interested.  It  has  been  very 
warm,  and  the  mosquitoes  have  been  tormenting 
us  at  a  lively  rate.  This  evening  an  old  woman 
came  for  medicine  ;  poor  thing,  she  seemed  so 
pleased.  A  native  boy  helped  Bro.  Wolff  all  day. 
“  Lyng,”  the  “  Chinese  boss,”  called  with  a  badly- 
bruised  thumb  and  asked  Bro.  Wolff  to  dress  it; 
also  wanted  him  to  prescribe  for  a  very  sick  man 
at  the  Chinese  house.  He  went  to  see  him  and 
gave  some  medicine.  The  sunset  was  lovely  about 
10  P.M. 

Wednesday,  June  22. — Mr.  Clark  called  to  see 
us  for  a  few  minutes  to-day. 

Thursday,  June  23. — Two  natives  are  helping 
Bro.  Wolff.  The  one,  a  mere  boy,  is  the  son  of 
theclu^ft  His  name  is  “  Chunaluluk.”  The  man’s 
name  must  be  “  Chun,”  from  all  that  we  can  un- 
ders^.ad.  He  is  rather  bright,  and  Bro.  Wolff  has 
succeeded  in  teaching  him  to  drive  nails  splen¬ 
didly.  We  call  him  “  John  the  Bright,”  and  by 
and  by  hope  to  call  him  John  Albright.  Poor 
Bro.  Wolff  gave  the  wrong  nail  a  blow  to-day,  and 
his  thumb  is  very  painful.  This  eveuiug  lie  set 
his  native  help  at  making  a  fence  around  a  small 
patch  of  ground,  where  we  intend  experimenting 
with  a  small  garden.  The  old  man  who  was  here 
day  before  yesterday  was  here  again  this  morning 
and  deeply  interested  in  the  ironing  process.  How 
I  wish  one  could  understand  their  exclamations  of 
surprise ! 


J 


Friday,  June  24 —  We  are  having  very  pleas¬ 
ant  weather.  Bro.  Wolff  was  obliged  to  do  his 
work  alone  as  best  he  could,  because  “  John  the 
Bright  ”  went  away  to  get  poles  to  make  his  fish¬ 
drying  frames.  Worked  in  our  little  garden  this 
evening ;  sowed  some  radish  and  lettuce  seeds. 

Saturday,  June  25.— This  has  been  a  very  warm 
day,  the  thermometer  indicating  from  70  to  80  de¬ 
grees  in  the  shade. 

Sunday,  June  26.— Had  our  usual  Sunday  ser¬ 
vice  at  10.30  A.M. 

Monday,  June  27. — Could  not  do  our  washing 
to-day  on  account  of  the  scarcity  of  water..  We 
can  barely  get  enough  clean  water  for  drinking 
and  cooking  purposes.  This  evening  Bro.  Wolff 
took  us  to  the  cannery  to  see  the  fish  which  had 
just  been  brought  in.  We  found  lying  upon  the 
wharf  about  1400  fine  king  salmon,  many  of  them 
weighing  sixty  pounds  and  more.  While  we. were 
there  another  fisherman  returned  with  about  eighty 
fish  in  his  boat.  We  then  went  into  the  ware¬ 
house,  and  there  saw  masses  of  tin  cans  ready  for 
filling.  There  were  enough  to  fill  30,000  cases, 
each  case  containing  forty-eight  cans.  We  passed 
through  the  village  coming  home,  and  although  it 
was  rather  late,  some  of  the  natives  were  out  to 
greet  us,  especially  the  old  woman  who  has  been 
at  the  house  several  times,  who  greeted  us  with  a 
very  pleasant  “  Shamair.”  A  poor,  sick  boy  is  ly¬ 
ing  in  a  tent  within  sight  of  our  house.  Bro. 
Wolff  has  visited  him  at  different  times.and  given 
him  medicine.  As  we  passed  there  this  evening 
an  old  woman  sitting  at  the  entrance  of  the  low 
tent  motioned  Bro.  Wolff  to  come  in,  so  he  crawled 

in  on  hands  and  feet,  but  stayed  only  a  few  min- 
utes,  promising  to  see  the  boy  again  in  the  morn-  , 
ing.  There  was  no  room  for  Bro.  Wolff  to  turn 
around  and  come  out,  so  he  pushed  himself  out 
backwards.  We  feel  very  sorry  for  this  poor  boy. 
He  is  lying  on  the  ground,  and  is  suffering  from 
rheumatism. 

Tuesday,  June  28.— The  sides  of  the  house  are 
nearly  boarded  up;  also  a  part  of  the. ceiling, but 
it  is  very  hard  work  for  Bro.  Wolff  with  so  little 
help.  He  can  not  get  along  alone  with  the  ceil¬ 
ing,  and  so  got  “  Chunaluluk  ”  to  help,  but  soon 
found  that  the  boy  was  too  small.  So  he  sent  him 
out  to  try  and  find  a  man.  He  ran  home  and 
returned  with  his  older  brother,  who  appears  to  be 
old  enough  to  be  Chun’s  father,  and  is  very 
clumsy.  It  takes  more  patience  than  any  help  he 
can  give  to  get  along  with  him. 

Wednesday,  June  29.  —  Chun’s  older  brother 
helped  again  to-day,  and  although  of  not  much 
use,  is  better  than  no  one.  I  hey  succeeded  in  fin¬ 
ishing  the  ceiling,  all  but  the  last  few  boards,  when 
a  portion  of  the  scaffolding  gave  way  and  precipi¬ 
tated  Chun,  Sr.,  to  the  floor.  At  first  he  appeared 
to  be  hurt,  but  soon  found  he  was  not  as  badly 
hurt  as  frightened,  for  it  is  seldom  that  any  oi  the 
natives  climb  to  any  height,  so.  this  fall  frightened 
him  all  the  more.  A\  e  gave  him  some  arnica,  and 
pretty  soon  he  began  to  work  again  of  his  own  ac¬ 
cord.  The  Consul  was  here  looking  on  most  all 
afternoon. 

Thursday,  June  30.— This  morning  Bro.  Wolff 
was  not  successful  in  getting  help,  and  was  obliged 
to  do  as  best,  he  ^mild  He  finished  the  oeilinsr  and 


began  putting  on  the  last  breadth  of  paper  to  the 
three  sides  of  the  house,  and  then  boarded  it  up. 
About  noon  “  Mike,”  as  we  call  him,  made  his  ap¬ 
pearance.  He  vTas  persuaded  to  stay  and  work, 
but  can  not  work  as  well  as  “  John  the  Bright, 
who  helped  several  days  last  week.  We  will  be 
glad  when  he  can  come  again.  He  is  still  busy 
fishing  and  rafting  logs.  The  Consul  was  here 
again  for  a  long  time  to  day,  and  finally,  when 
dinner  was  ready,  we  gave  him  some,  too,  with 
“  Mike  ”  at  the  work-bench.  If  the  natives  hap¬ 
pen  to  have  more  than  they  can  eat,  they  manage 
in  some  way  or  other  to  stuff  it  into  their  boots  oi 
under  their  parkas,  and  carry  the  food  home  with 
them,  and  I  am  sure  they  always  find  some  one 
ready  to  enjoy  it.  Others,  too,  put  it  neatly  aside 
until  they  are  ready  to  go  home,  and  then  by  mo¬ 
tions  try  to  explain  that  they  would  like  to  take  it 
with  them.  Some  of  the  poor  little  children  have 
r-rown  into  the  habit  of  bringing  handfuls  of  flow¬ 
ers  to  the  kitchen  door,  and  then  we  sometimes 
give  them  something  to  eat.  It  really  does  one 
good  to  see  these  hungry  little  mortals  eat.  I 
strolled  about  a  little  this  afternoon  and  gathered 
some  pretty  flowers.  I  found  some  violets  exactly 
like  our  wild  ones  at  home,  perhaps  not  quite  as 
deep  a  shade  of  blue ;  also  some  ferns.  They  seem 
to  be  just  coming  out.  There  are  many  very 
pretty  white  flowers  in  little  clusters  ;  also  another 
star-shaped  flower  of  a  delicate  white,  with  seven 
petals.  Then  there  are  two  distinct  kinds  of  blue 
flowers,  although  at  a  distance  resembling  each 
other  very  much  ;  the  pink  cranberry  blossoms 
and  a  small,  bell-shaped  blossom  which  droops  its 
head  until  it  appears  just  above  the  many-colored 
mosses  and  lichens.  We  have  no  trees,  round 
about  us,  but  the  ground  presents  a  beautiful  ap¬ 
pearance,  and  I  delight  in  walks.  Captain  Far- 
sen,  of  the  Arctic  Fishing  Company,  and  Mr.  Hal- 
ler,  of  the  Bristol  Bay  Fishing  Company,  called  to 
see  us.  A  vessel  of  the  latter  company  will  prob¬ 
ably  sail  for  San  Francisco  in  a  few  weeks. 

Friday,  July  1. — This  morning  Bro.  Wolff  had 
eight  large  king  salmon  brought  up  to  the  house. 
Some  must  have  weighed  over  fifty  pounds.  He 
then  brought  three  cases  of  tin  cans  from  the  can¬ 
nery,  and  after  w7e  had  them  cleaned  and  put  up 
in  the  cans,  they  were  placed  in  the  cart  and  taken 
to  the  cannery  again  to  be  canned.  When  Bro. 
Wolff  returned  from  the  cannery  he  told  us  that 
two  dozen  of  our  cans  had  become  mixed  with  the 
thousands  of  other  cans  and  were  “  lost  in  the 
crowd,”  so  then  we  have  120  instead  of  144  cans. 

Saturday,  July  2.— Raining  to-day.  Bro.  Wolff 
finished  boarding  up  the  sides  of  the  house.  This 
afternoon  he  had  “  Chunaluluk  ”  (we  will  call  him 
Chun)  and  another  boy  of  about  the  same  size  to 
help  him. 

Sunday,  July  3. — A  very  rainy  day.  This  is 
called  the  rainy  month,  and  I  suppose  it  will  be  so 
most  of  the  time.  A  strange  native,  probably 
from  Yekuk,  came  for  medicine.  At  10.30  A.M. 
we  had  our  usual  Sunday  service.  This  evening 
Bro.  Wolff’  was  just  about  retiring  when  two  na¬ 
tives  (strangers,  too)  came  for  medicine.  He  gave 
them  some,  and  after  staying  perhaps  one  hour 
they  left  and  he  retired,  but  had  barely  got. to 
sleep  when  there  were  three  others  here,  all  with 


me  same  complaint.  He  dressed  hastily  and  went 
to  attend  to  their  wants. 

Monday,  July  4. — The  boy  who  had  been  so  very 
sick  in  the  tent  is  greatly  improved,  and  came 
along  very  slowly  to  the  house  this  morning  for 
some  more  medicine.  The  chief  paid  us  a  visit 
this  morning.  He  has  his  little  scrap  of  a  flag 
hoisted  on  a  tall  pole,  so  I  suppose  the  natives 
must  know  something  of  American  patriotism. 
Frank  celebrated  the  day  by  driving  nails  and  lay¬ 
ing  the  second  floor.  This  evening  four  natives 
came  to  see  us.  One  of  them,  a  blind  man,  speaks 
a  few  words  of  English.  He  remarked  :  “  Meri- 
kan  July-day !  ” 

Tuesday,  July  5.  —  It  rained  very  heavily 
throughout  the  entire  day.  “  John  the  Bright  ”  is 
back, and  helped  Bro.  Wolff  with  the  flooring  to-day. 

Wednesday,  July  6. — “  John  the  Bright  ”  helped 
to  work  at  intervals  again  to-day,  but  whenever 
the  tide  was  favorable  he  went  fishing.  At  9.30 
A.M.  we  noticed  the  chief’s  flag  at  half-mast,  and 
knew  at  once  that  some  one  must  have  died. 
“  John  ”  ran  to  see,  and  came  back  saying  some¬ 
thing  excitedly,  which  Bro.  Wolff  could  not  un¬ 
derstand.  So  he  went  with  him  to  see.  He  led 
him  directly  to  the  hut,  and  then  learned  that  the 
chief  had  died  suddenly,  apparently  from  heart- 
disease.  When  they  got  there  the  hut  was  full  of 
natives,  and  the  corpse  lay  stretched  upon  the 
floor  on  some  straw-matting. 

Thursday,  July  7. — This  afternoon  the  funeral 
of  the  chief  took  place,  the  Greek  priest  from 
Nushagak  officiating.  The  corpse  was  brought 
out  into  a  small,  square  patch  of  ground  not  very 
far  to  the  northeast  of  us,  which  has  a  fence  about 
it.  Here  a  cross  painted  red  is  erected,  with  a  few 
boards  at  the  foot  of  it,  a  platform,  where  the  cof¬ 
fin,  made  of  rude  boards,  was  placed,  after  which 
the  priest  began  his  lengthy  ceremony.  He  was 
wearing  an  old  black  velvet  gown  with  silver 
crosses  on  the  front  and  back  of  it.  The  priest 
also  brought  a  small  image  with  him,  which  he 
hung  upon  the  large  red  cross.  There  was  also  an 
image  placed  upon  the  breast  of  the  corpse.  At 
the  close  of  the  service  all  those  present  kissed  first 
the  image  taken  from  the  red  cross,  then  the  corpse 
and  then  the  image  on  his  breast.  After  spread¬ 
ing  a  white  cloth  over  the  face  of  the  corpse,  the 
priest  threw  in  a  handful  of  earth.  The  coffin  was 
then  nailed  shut  and  carried  by  a  number  of  na¬ 
tives  to  the  grave-yard,  directly  Oast  of  this  en¬ 
closed  spot.  After  that  a  great  deal  of  nasal  chant¬ 
ing  and  crossing  and  bowing  down  to  the  ground 
took  place,  and  then  the  ceremonies  at  the  grave 
were  at  an  end. 

Friday,  Jxdy  8. —  Again  a  rainy  day.  Bro. 
Wolff,  with  the  help  of  two  natives,  is  putting  in 
a  portion  of  the  main  partition  of  the  house. 

Friday,  July  28. — The  vessel  of  the  Bristol  Bay 
Fishing  Company  is  ready  to  leave  for  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  we  will  embrace  this  opportunity  to  send 
such  mail-matter  as  is  ready.  We  will  have  one 
more  opportunity  this  Fall.  The  main  part  of  the 
house  is  finished  inside,  with  the  exception  of  pa¬ 
pering  and  painting,  and  this  must  wait  until  more 
necessary  out-of-door  work  is  done.  We  will  be¬ 
gin  work  in  the  store-room  next,  and  then  the 
wood-shed  and  school-house  must  be  built,  a  well 
dug  and  the  fuel  for  the  Winter's  use  supplied. 


And- now,  dear  friends  at  home,  cease  not  to  re¬ 
member  in  your  intercessions  before  the  throne  of  /- 
grace  your  second  missionary  party  at  “  Carmel, 
Alaska.  Affectionately,  m.  e.  w. 
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Letter  from  the  Rev.  John  H.  Kilbuck. 

Bethel,  Kuskokwim  River,  Alaska,? 

August  3,  1887.  J 

Bishop  E.  de  Schweinitz.  —  Dear  Brother  : 
The  time  has  arrived  for  sending  mail  by  way  of 
Nushagak.  We  gladly  forward  our  letters,  for 
the  effect  of  the  Spring  mail  is  still  upon  us.  We 
waited  until  June  28,  when  we  were  rewarded 
with  a  large  package  of  mail — all  letters,  sixty 
private  ones  and  five  from  you.  All  the  letters 
brought  good  news.  The  one  from  my  home,  the 
intelligence  of  my  step-mother’s  happy  departure 
to  Christ  Jesus.  The  letters  from  the  Board  were 
full  of  cheer.  We  rejoiced  to  hear  of  the  awak¬ 
ening  in  several  of  the  congregations.  The  Lord 
has  answered  your  and  our  prayers.  We  bless 
our  God  for  His  loving-kindness  toward  us  and 
towards  you,  who  are  at  home.  We  feel  assured 
that  the  Spirit  is  at  work  here  too,  and  we  hope 
soon  to  be  able  to  report  fruits  of  this  gracious 
visitation. 

Now  I  will  proceed  to  note  your  letters.  On 
June  28,  1887,  I  received  your  five  letters,  dated  : 
July  19  and  24;  August  13,  1886  ;  April  2,  and 
May  5,  1887.  In  your  letter  of  July  24,  1886, 
you  mentioned  the  mailing  of  three  packages  of 
picture-books  and  the  papers  and  magazines  up 
to  date.  These  were  not  received  until  this 
I  Spring.  In  answer  to  your  suggestion  about  a 
diary,  I  would  say  that  thus  far  we  have  not  been 
■  able  to  prepare  one  for  you  ;  but  Mrs.  Kilbuck 
ha?  written  quite  a  minute  journal  and  sent  it  to 
Bro.  Weinland  and  his  wife.  During  the  Sum¬ 
mer  I  myself  find  but  little  time  to  write,  as  I  am 
busy  from  morning  until  bed-time.  In  theory  we 
stop  at  6  P.M.,  but  in  fact  not  until  the  sun  goes 
down,  and  then  it  is  time  to  go  to  bed.  Although 
these  hours  may  seem  unusually  long,  still  we  do  not 
accomplish  as  much  as  we  desire,  owing  to  innum¬ 
erable  interruptions.  Throughout  the  day  there 
may  be  half  a  dozen  different  trading-parties,  who 
take  up  an  unnecessarily  long  time ;  or  several 
persons  may  be  anxious  to  get  medicine.  Thus, 
night  comes  before  I  am  really  ready  for  it. 
During  the  Winter  I  can  better  attend  to  writing, 
especially  this  Winter,  as  I  will  not  be  troubled 
about  the  fuel  supply. 

In  your  letter  of  May  5,  you  mention  the  pos¬ 
sibility  of  our  being  able  to  extend  aid  to  a  cer¬ 
tain  German.  We  will  most  gladly  do  all  that 
we  can  for  the  man,  should  he  ever  turn  up  in 
our  neighborhood.  As  to  the  land  question,  Bro. 
Weinland  will  be  able  to  answer  about  it.  The 
tract  was  stepped  off  this  Spring. 

Besides  the  letters,  we  received  the  following 
from  you  :  The  Centuni.  New  York  Tribune,  New 


York  *  Observer,  Philadelphia  Press,  Scientific 
American,-  The  Moravian*  Periodical  Accounts. 
These  are  all  up  to  date  (April).  The  last  pack¬ 
age  you  mailed  (May)  did  not  arrive  here  until 
July  31,  by  way  of  St.  Michaels  and  Kolma- 
koffski.  It  arrived  at  Ounalaska  too  late  for  the 
Company’s  vessels,  so  was  sent  per  steamer  Cor- 
win  to  St.  Michaels.  I  did  not  get  the  Text  Book 
you  sent;  I  have  one,  German,  for  1888.  If  you 
ordered  the  Little  Missionary,  I  did  not  get  it. 

The  following  boxes  were  received  from  friends : 
One  from  Bethlehem,  which,  besides  presents,  con¬ 
tained  the  articles  you  ordered  for  us,  viz.,  two 
suits  of  clothing,  one  pair  of  boots,  watch  and 
underwear.  The  many  useful  gifts  this  box  con¬ 
tained,  assured  us  of  the  warm  hearts  that  beat 
for  us  at  home.  God  bless  the  givers  !  One  box 
came  from  the  Mission  in  Kansas  (Indian).  This 

token  of  affection  swelled  our  hearts,  and  caused 
our  eyes  to  fill  with  tears  of  gratitude.  A  third 
box  arrived  from  New  York,  from  Sister  Wein- 
laud’s  relatives  and  friends.  Although  this  and 
the  one  box  from  my  home  were  private,  yet  the 
entire  missionary  party  was  remembered.  A 
fourth  box  came  from  the  Brooklyn  Sunday- 
school,  containing  many  picture-books,  cards  and 
papers  for  the  native  children.  These  pictures 
have  been  a  source  of  great  pleasure  not  only  to 
children,  but  to  adults  as  well.  The  boys  are  sur¬ 
prised  that  children  so  far  away  should  be  willing 
to  send  such  nice  things.  I  assure  you  they  are 
thankful,  and  they  are  drawn  to  us  more  closely. 
I  can  not  fully  express  in  words  our  gratitude  to 
the  many  kind  friends.  I  do  not  look  at  the  gift 
so  much  as  I  do  at  the  spirit  that  promplei  it, 
and  in  this  way  I  receive  a  double  gift,  the  token 
itself,  and  the  love  that  is  even  greater  than  the 
token.  In  this  way,  not  only  have  we  received 
comfort  for  our  bodies,  but  also  cheer  and  cour¬ 
age  for  the  spirit.  We  have  thanked  our  heav¬ 
enly  Father  for  giving  us  such  friends  at  home. 
May  He  fill  them  with  His  richest  joy  and 
blessing  ? 

As  to  the  push-cart  and  sled,  you  have  already 
heard  from  Bro.  Weinland.  The  sled  is  at  the 
Warehouse  yet,  but  I  expect  to  send  my  work¬ 
man  down  with  the  Bethel  Star,  after  it,  and  some 
other  stuff  that  was  left.  I  have  not  seen  the  sled 
myself,  but  from  all  accounts,  I  think  I  can  use 
it  on  the  river  before  the  snow  covers  the  ice.  I 
fear  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  dogs,  on  the  snow, 
especially  as  the  runners  are  narrow,  thus  being 
likely  to  cut  through  the  snow  crust.  I  thank 
you  for  your  thoughtful  care,  which  shows  itself 
even  in  this  matter. 

Bro.  Torgersen’s  grave-stone  we  received  in 
good  condition,  aifd  will  put  it  down  next  month. 
The  reason  of  the  delay  is  the  Summer’s  wet 
weather.  Next  month  and  the  month  following, 
we  have  less  rain,  therefore  the  grave-stone  can  be 
put  down  more  securely,  and  will  remain  solid. 

Now  I  will  speak  of  our  work.  This  Summer  I 
,  have  turned  my  entire  attention  to  increasing  the 
number  of  scholars  of  the  school  for  the  coming 
Winter,  and  also  to  look  after  the  boys  here.  By 
working  at  the  chores,  the  smaller  boys  have,  to  a 
certain  extent,  earned  their  board.  Augustus,  the 
oldest  boy,  has  earned  his  entire  board.  I  have  re¬ 


ceived  great  help  from  him,  fisliing  and  attending 
to  the  fish-trap.  I  can  not  very  well  send  him  to 
the  mountains  this  Fall ;  besides,  I  want  to  know  if 
trapping  will  be  considered  by  the  Government  as 
a  legitimate  department  of  the  school.  The  trap- 
ping  seasons  are  from  August  to  October,  and  | 
from  February  or  March  until  the  ice  leaves  the 
river,  i.e.,  May.  During  the  vacation  the  boys 
learn  to  fish,  but  there  is  no  trapping.  Even  if 
the  boys  trap  at  home,  it  would  interfere  with  the 
lessons.  If  the  Government  considers  trapping  a 
proper  branch  of  the  school,  I  will  adopt  the  fol¬ 
io  wing. plan :  I  will  provide  the  boys  with  a  com¬ 
petent  trapper,  who  is  to  receive  a  part  of  the  furs 
trapped  by  the  boys  as  pay.  At  first  I  will  fur¬ 
nish  the  traps,  but  eventually  I  will  expect  each 
boy,  as  he  is  able,  to  buy  his  own  traps.  Of  course 
the  older  boys  are  the  only  ones  who  can  be  sent 
to  the  mountains,  while  the  younger  ones  can  trap 
at  home.  I  will  then  expect  the  trappers  to  pro¬ 
vide  for  their  own  clothing,  and,  if  possible,  pay 
for  at  least  part  of  their  board.  The  idea  is  to 
train  the  boys  to  habits  of  industry,  so  that  when 
we  send  them  into  the  world  they  may  not  only 
take  their  place  among  their  fellows,  but  may  push 
ahead  and  elevate  their  physical  condition.  I  be¬ 
lieve  the  notion  prevails  in  some  minds  that  the 
school  will  turn  out  Cossack  people,  who  will  not 
be  able  to  get  along  as  well  as  the  native.  I  will 
do  all  I  can  to  put  this  notion  to  utter  confusion. 

During  the  vacation  I  have  held  regular  servi¬ 
ces  for  the  boys  and  whatever  natives  happen  to 
be  present.  The  boys  are  learning  to  sing  well. 
They  can,  moreover,  understand  us  whenever  we 
speak  to  them  of  the  new  things  of  the  Gospel. 
Our  use  of  the  native  language  is  still  imperfect, 
yet  the  boys  manage  to  get  the  ideas  that  we  pre¬ 
sent.  Day  by  day  we  find  something  in  the  na¬ 
tives  to  encourage  us.  Naturally,  there  are  many 
things  we  see  that  are  calculated  to  dishearten  us, 
but  the  Lord  sustains  us,  and  we  are  not  discour¬ 
aged. 

I  expect  to  reopen  the  school  on  September  8, 
1887,  and,  if  possible,  continue  until  the  end  of' 
May  next.  Then  I  will  close,  and  as  many  of  the 
boys  as  have  homes  I  will  expect  to  spend  their 
vacation  with  their  parents.  As  the  school  in¬ 
creases,  we  can  not  afford  to  keep  all  the  scholars 
during  vacation.  I  will  keep  a  sufficient  number 
to  help  me  in  fishing.  About  August  25  I  export 
to  go  up  the  river  after  whatever  scholars  may  oe- 
sire  to  come.  I  will  go  at  least  half  way  up  to 
Kolmakoffski.  On  the  way  down  I  will  collect 
building  logs. 

As  to  appointing  the  missionary  a  Government 
teacher,  my  idea  is  that  it  should  not  be  done. 
Such  an  office  will  prevent  him  from  looking  after 
his  people.  The  congregation  that  we  may  gather 
will  be  so  scattered  that  a  visitation  will  mean  ab¬ 
sence  from  home  from  a  day  to  a  week,  or  even 
more.  The  best  time  to  pay  these  visits  is  during 
the  Winter,  when  the  people  are  most  likely  to  be 
at  home.  If  the  idea  is  simply  to  be  responsible 
for  the  maintenance  of  a  school,  and  personal  pres¬ 
ence  in  the  school-room  is  not  absolutely  required, 
then  such  an  office  can  be  filled  by  the  missionary, 
but  not  otherwise,  or  else  he  must  give  up  the  best 
opportunities  of  presenting  the  Gospel  to  the  peo- 
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pie  and  keeping  them  within  the  fold  when  once 
brought  in.  This  is  at  least  my  opinion,  and  I 
give  it  for  what  it  is  worth. 

.  You  will  wish  to  know  what  preparations  I  have 
made  for  the  Winter.  In  the  first  place,  in  order 
to  make  room  for  a  possible  increase  in  the  num¬ 
ber  of  scholars,  I  am  preparing  to  move  into  the 
log-house  we  used  for  the  school  last  year.  I  will 
then  turn  the  building  we  now  occupy  into  a 
school-house.  The  change  is  to  be  completed  by 
the  25th  inst.  The  young  couple,  Allexi  and  Mat- 
tie,  will  be  the  house-keepers  for  the  school.  Both 
have  been  under  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  training,  and  are 
now  capable  of  taking  complete  control  of  the 
kitchen,  under  supervision,  of  course.  I  have  an 
old  woman  with  us,  who  will  help  Mattie  in  sew¬ 
ing  the  fur  clothing,  and  the  mending.  These 
three  have  proved  to  be  faithful  during  the  Summer, 
and,  if  possible,  I  will  keep  Allexi  and  wife  as  long 
as  they  continue  to  be  trustworthy. 

As  to  food,  my  own  supply  will  not  last  more 
than  three  or  four  months,  unless  we  catch  a  great 
many  more  salmon.  To  be  sure,  we  still  have  this 
entire  month  for  fishing,  and  it  is  possible  for  me 
to  lay  by  enough  food  to  last  until  Christmas.  I 
have,  however,  received  word  from  Mr.  Sipray 
that  he  is  buying  fish  for  me,  which,  I  expect,  will 
arrive  in  a  few  days.  The  price  will  probably  be 
$30  per  1000  salmon.  If  he  is  able,  he  will  send 
down  2000.  Mr.  Sipray’s  figures  are  quite  reason¬ 
able,  especially  as  the  fish  have  to  be  rafted  down, 
and  great  care  must  be  exercised  so  as  not  to  get 
them  wet. 

As  to  fuel,  I  am  already  pretty  well  provided 
for.  I  have  fifty-one  logs,  which  will  make  at 
least  twenty  cords  of  wood.  This  supply  has  cost 
me  about  $7.50.  I  expect  more  rafts,  and  among 
them  some  building  logs.  In  about  a  week  I  ex¬ 
pect  workmen  will  begin  to  raise  the  walls  of  a 
house,  the  logs  for  which  were  hewed  last  Summer. 

I  think  we  are  fully  prepared  for  the  Winter,  and 
we  still  have  at  least  two  more  months  at  our  dis¬ 
posal.  At  present  we  are  all  well,  and  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  future  trusting  in  the  Lord,  with  hope 
and  courage.  It  is  natural  that  at  times  we  should 
feel  lonesome,  but  these  times  are  of  short  dura¬ 
tion.  We  miss  Brother  and  Sister  Weinland  and 
their  little  ones  at  every  turn,  but  the  knowledge 
that  it  was  the  Lord’s  will  that  they  should  return, 
while  we  remained,  makes  us  feel  the  nearness  of 
Him  whom  we  serve  and  who  sustains  us. 

In  the  name  of  Christ  the  Lord,  therefore,  we 
commend  ourselves  and  our  work  to  the  Church’s 
intercession,  confident  that  our  prayers  will  be 
heard  and  that  the  answer  may  reveal  the  saving 
power  of  Christ,  working  in  the  hearts  of  the  na¬ 
tives  !  How  happy  will  they  then  be  who  have 
earnestly  prayed  for  such  a  revelation  of  grace. 

With  much  love  to  you,  and  our  greetings  to  the 
Church,  I  remain  your  brother, 

John  H.  Kilbuck. 

~7  7  - r — iur  men 

Ana _ _ 

Reported  by  the  Provincial  Board. 

Graceiiill,  Iowta. — The  Rev.  Wm.  H.  Wein¬ 
land  has  received  and  accepted  an  appointment  as 
Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Gracehill. 


Carmel,  Ndshagak,  Alaska,  September  1,  1887. 

Dear  Brother  E.  de  Schweinitz :  The  time  for  the 
sailing  of  the  last  vessel  from  here  is  close  at 
hand.  When  we  go  down  to  the  cannery  and  see 
every  thing  cleared  up  and  every  body  busy  get¬ 
ting  ready  to  go  home,  a  sad  feeling  possesses  us 
at  the  thought,  that  only  a  few  hours  more  and 
we  shall  be  left  alone  with  the  long  and  cold  Win¬ 
ter  close  at  hand.  Eight  months  will  elapse  be¬ 
fore  the  stately  ships  shall  come  again  from 
warmer  climes  and  plow  the  waters  of  theNusha- 
gak  River  and  find  a  safe  anchorage  near  our 
home. 

Since  my  last  letter,  July  29,  we  have  been 
hard  at  work.  With  the  help  of  a  native  I  tried 
to  drive  a  well,  but  met  with  various  difficulties. 
At  times  the  pipe  broke  in  or  near  the  drive  head, 
but  fortunately  we  had  tools  from  the  cannery  to 
cut  a  new  thread  and  we  could  go  on  driving. 
After  we  were  down  some  twenty  feet,  we  were 
not  able  to  lift  the  pipe  any  longer  as  we  had 
come  near  water  and  there  was  too  much  suction. 
We  put  the  pump  on  again  and  again,  but  no 
water  came.  So  we  kept  on  driving  when  a 
coupling  of  the  pipe  broke  eighteen  feet  in  the 

ground.  Not  being  able  to  get  the  well  point  up 
any  other  way  I  set  two  natives  to  work  and  dig. 
The  well  being  on  the  South  side  of  the  house 
and  quite  close  up  to  it,  they  found  but  very  little 
frost  in  the  ground,  and  that  some  four  feet  from 
the  top. 

On  the  North  side  of  our  house  I  also  had  a 
small  hole  dug.  We  found  three  feet  of  soft 
ground  at  the  top  and  then  two  feet  of  frost.  I 
showed  the  natives  how  I  wanted  the  well  dug 
and  they  did  it  right  nicely  and  willingly.  As 
they  never  saw  a  well  they  wandered  what  I  was 
going  to  do,  and  the  big  hole  attracted  many  men, 
women  and  children.  When  the  man  who  was 
digging  below  was  hauled  up  out  of  the  big  hole 
for  dinner,  it  caused  much  fun,  laughter  and  many 
exclamations.  The,  ground  was  not  hard  to  dig. 
At  nearly  every  place  it  could  be  done  with  a 
shovel.  The  soil  is  a  very  fine  sand  mixed  with 
rusty  streaks  of  iron.  After  getting  down  about 
twenty  feet  the  soil  became  darker,  being  a  dark 
sand  mixed  with  clay  which  was  heavy  and  wet. 
After  digging  to  a  depth  of  twenty-six  feet  we  had 
to  give  up  as  this  lower  stratum  of  dark  soil  began 
to  cave  in  and  water  collected  so  that  it  was  very 
hard  work  to  dig.  We  quickly  nailed  together  a 
box  to  the  depth  of  the  dark  soil  and  put  it  down. 
The  next  morning  we  found  it  nearly  full  of 
water  and  firmly  set  as  the  ground  had  caved  in 
all  around  it.  We  planked  the  box  up  once  more 
from  the  inside  and  filled  the  space  between  the 
outside  and  inside  wall  with  gravel.  We  also  put 
gravel  into  the  bottom.  Then  we  had  to  plank 
the  well  up  to  the  top  and  filled  in  around  the 
outside  of  the  box.  Now  there  is  some  six  or 
eight  feet  of  water  in  the  well,  but  we  have  used 
very  little  of  it,  as  the  pump  does  not  work  well. 
It  is  only  a  pitcher  pump  and  as  there  is  not  much 
water  in  the  well  it  is  too  heavy  for  the  pump. 


We  should  be  glad  if  we  could  have  another 
pump.  Our  pipe  is  one  and  one-fourth  inches 
heavy.  Mud  has  also  collected  in  the  bottom, 
which  has  to  be  taken  out  before  the  water  is  fit 
for  use.  The  water  is  very  cold  and  appears  to 
be  soft. 


The  school-house  and  wood-shed  are  also  up 
and  under  roof ;  we  finished  the  roof  to-day.  The 
outside  is  nearly  completed.  I  have  a  native  who 
helps  me  steadily  every  day.  He  is  from  Nus- 
hagak  and  I  got  him  through  Mr.  Beckwith,  who 
supplies  Mr.  Clark’s  place.  At  first  he  worked 
four  and  a  half  days  and  then  there  being  a  holi¬ 
day  in  the  Russian  Church  he  asked  to  go  home 
and  wanted  his  pay.  I  paid  him  thirty  cents,  the 
wages  they  pay  at  Nushagak.  But  he  struck  for 
higher  wages.  He  talked  a  great  deal  to  me,  but 
as  I  understand  little  of  their  language  as  yet,  I 
could  not  talk  with  him,  although,  I  knew  he 
wanted  more  money.  So  I  wrote  a  note  to  Mr. 
Beckwith  and  sent  him  down  to  Nushagak  with 
it.  Andre,  the  native,  came  back  quite  willing 
to  work  for  thirty  cents  a  day.  At  a  later  time 
I  learned  from  Mr.  Beckwith  that  Andre  wanted 
more  money  and  complained  that  he  could  not 
understand  me.  But  Mr.  Beckwith  sent  for  the 
old  chief  and  after  talking  with  them  for  about 
three  hours  Andre  was  willing  to  work  for  the 
old  wages.  He  helped  me  faithfully  all  week. 

Wearenot  supplied  as  yet  with  fuel  for  the  Win¬ 
ter.  The  Arctic  Fishing  Company  have  no  coal 
left,  so  we  can  not  get  any  from  them.  But  I 
think  we  will  be  able  to  obtain  some  from  the  new 
cannery  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  I  have  not 
had  time  to  go  for  wood  myself,  and  those  natives 
who  are  fit  to  do  such  work  as  raft  wood  were 
gone  hunting  much  of  the  time.  But  I  have  the 
promise  of  fifteen  cords  of  wood  from  Mr.  Clark  at 
$3  per  cord,  delivered  here  on  the  beach.  It  is 
dry  wood  cut  into  cord-wood  length ;  but  it  will  be 
some  weeks  before  Mr.  Beckwith  will  be  able  to 
get  it  down  the  river.  If  we  can  not  get  coal  we 
will  dispatch  natives  for  some  more  wood.  Mr. 
Beckwith  will  assist  me,  through  the  chief  at 
Nushagak.  I  also  discovered  a  kind  of  turf  near 
here.  In  trying  it  we  found  it  burned  on  a  good 
bed  of  fire,  even  though  it  was  wet  just  as  cut  from 
the  ground.  It  keeps  a  good  fire  over  night,  and 
I  think  if  it  is  dried  properly  it  will  make  good 
fuel.  We  will  get  a  lot  of  it  for  the  Winter  and 
do  the  best  we  can  with  it,  as  we  have  no  time  and 
appliances  for  drying  it.  Some  experimenting 
will  be  necessary  in  order  to  prepare  it  properly 

for  fuel.  We  will  use  as  much  wood  and  turf  as 
we  can,  so  that  the  coal  bill  may  be  as  small  as 
possible. 

One  thing  that  has  troubled  us  of  late  is  mad 
dogs.  There  have  been  some  eight  or  ten  of  the 
dogs  of  our  village  mad  during  August.  The  na¬ 
tives  drive  them  from  the  village,  and  as  a  rule 
they  come  over  to  see  us,  and  at  times  they  bite 
everything  that  comes  in  their  way.  There  are 
two  about  now.  Day  before  yesterday  I  went 
down  to  the  cannery,  when  one  snapped  at  me.  I 
jumped  out  of  his  way  and  he  passed  on,  biting 
other  dogs.  Some  weeks  ago  one  passed  our  chil¬ 
dren  only  a  few  feet  from  them.  The  natives  try 
j  to  kill  them,  but  as  powder  and  shot  are  pre¬ 


cious  articles,  they  would  rather  stone  them  and 
drive  them  off.  I  killed  two  myself.  We  should 
by  all  means  have  a  fence  around  our  house  to 
keep  away  the  dogs  and  the  Chinamen,  who  like  to 
loaf  about  when  they  have  nothing  to  do.  The  na¬ 
tives  also,  when  they  play  with  their  bows  and  ar¬ 
rows  and  spears,  often  come  nearer  than  we  care 
to  have  them,  so  that  we  have  to  call  in  our  chil¬ 
dren  from  their  play.  I  think  a  barbed  wire  fence 
would  do  very  well,  although  a  picket  fence  would 
be  better.  If  the  Mission  Board  sees  fit  to  send  us 
about  five  rolls  of  barbed  wire  and  staples,  we 
should  be  very  glad.  There  are  also  a  few  other 
articles  which  we  should  like  to  have,  which  I 
will  add  on  a  separate  list. 

We  were  very  sorry  to  hear  that  Bro.  Weinland 
and  family  had  to  return  to  the  States  on  account 
of  sickness.  We  had  a  letter  from  Brother  and 
Sister  Ivilbuck  last  Saturday.  They  were  well  and 
happy  in  their  loneliness. 

You  need  not  worry  about  us,  for  we  think  we 
shall  be  quite  comfortable  throughout  the  Winter. 
We  are  all  quite  well  and  happy,  and  feel  anxious 
about  nothing  except  occasionally  about  Marion. 
We  will  not  be  able  to  open  our  school  till  late  in 
the  Fall. 

Our  whole  party  joins  me  in  best  regards  to  you 
and  the  Mission  Board.  Affectionately  your 

friend  and  brother,  F.  E.  Wolff. 

- - 
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Work  Now  for  Alaska. — We  have  fully 
entered  upon  the  period  of  the  year  when  news  l 
from  our  missionaries  in  Alaska  can  not  be  of  a  ! 
recent  date.  The  long  interval  of  silence,  so 
far  as  their  messages  are  concerned,  will  last 
well  on  towards  the  middle  of  next  year.  Their 
doings  and  experiences  can  only  be  imagined 
and  prayed  about. 

Yet  this  period  of  interrupted  communication 
should  be  the  very  busiest  time  of  preparation 
to  sustain  them  on  our  part.  We  know  for  a 
certainty  that  helpers  must  be  sent  out  in  Spring 
to  re-enforce  Bethel,  and  that  the  cost  of  the 
Mission  for  the  year  will  be  enhanced  by  this 
necessary  step.  When  the  Provincial  Board 
calls  for  volunteers,  we  trust  the  response  will 
be  ready,  and  that  suitable  missionaries  will  be 
found.  Meantime  it  is  for  us,  who  expect  to 
abide  by  the  stuff,  to  provide  the  means.  Let 
these  Winter  months  be  months  of  willing  and 
wise  efforts,  that  the  Society  may  not  in  any 
way  be  hampered  in  its  plans. 

Jnst  here,  we  would  draw  attention  to  a  i 
recommendation  of  the  last  Provincial  Synod,  l 
with  the  request  that  the  fullest  possible  atten¬ 
tion  be  given  to  it.  In  the  Journal  of  ’84, 
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ALASKA. 

Leaves  from  Mrs.  Kilbuck’s  Diary. 

The  Reporter  for  October  of  last  year  mentioned  that  there 
would  be  only  one  missionary  family  at  Bethel  this  winter, 
Br.  and  Sr.  Kilbuck,  with  their  little  Kate  Margaret,  as  Br.  Wein- 
land  and  family  had  been  obliged  to  return  to  the  States,  thiough 
the  ill-health  of  little  Bessie  and  her  father.  It  is  too  early  yet 
to  hear  how  the  lonely  workers  at  Bethel  have  fared  during  the 


long  winter  ;  but  the  following  leaves  from  Sr.  Kilbuck’s  diary 
will enable  us  to  represent  them  hard  at  work,  caring  for  the 
wants  of  their  scholars,  and  endeavouring  to  lead  them  and 
the  people  around  them  to  a  knowledge  of  the  Saviour  I  he 
journal  was  written  for  her  own  family,  but  they  kindly  allowed 
it  to  be  published  in  the  Moravian ,  so  we  have  been  able  to 
take  extracts  from  it  for  our  readers.  And  first  the  brave 
missionary  lady  shall  give  us  an  account  of 


26 


ALASKA. 


A  Busy  Day  at  Bethel. 

All  day  I  have  been  hard  at  work.  I  get  up  early,  dress, 
care  for  baby,  start  the  preparations  for  breakfast,  go  to  the 
school  dormitory,  and  see  to  it  that  each  boy  washes  properly 
and  gets  his  hair  combed.  While  there,  one  little  fellow  asks, 
“  Are  my  ears  clean  ?  ”  and  then  another  exclaims,  “  Are 
mine?”  The  oldest  of  the  boys  assures  me  that  I  need  not 
stay  for  him,  as  he  always  washes  his  ears  and  neck,  so  I  go 
back  to  my  preparations  for  breakfast.  If  I  did  not  look  after 
them,  I  believe  they  would  attempt  to  wash  in  a  half-pint  of 
water  each,  and  as  a  consequence  the  towels  would  suffer. 
While  the  others  take  their  breakfast,  I  again  care  for  baby. 
Then  I  eat  my  meal,  clean  the  bedroom  and  dining-room, 
knead  the  bread,  wash  dishes,  prepare  for  dinner,  care  for 
baby,  wash  out  some  clothes,  get  dinner,  iron,  cut,  fit,  and 
make  a  pair  of  trousers  for  Mr.  Lind’s  little  boy,  and  a  much- 
needed  shirt  for  one  of  our  schoolboys.  You  must  know  I  was 
appointed  matron,  and  my  duties  began  when  school  was  opened 
five  days  ago,  with  nine  scholars.  I  have  the  sewing  on  hand 
now,  which  means  the  making  and  marking  for  each  boy,  of  two 
towels,  two  handkerchiefs,  two  shirts,  two  pairs  of  trousers, 
and  a  pair  of  mittens.  They  look  quite  neat,  and  like  white 
boys,  when  they  have  their  long  matted  hair  cut,  and  are 
dressed  in  white  drilling  shirts,  blue  trousers,  and  blue  braces. 
They  are  quite  proud  of  their  dress,  and  are  altogether  a  jolly 
set  of  boyish  boys. 

Next  I  have  to  make  dish-towels  for  the  school,  with  baby 
on  my  arm,  teach  my  class  of  little  girls  to  sew  for  an  hour, 
and  then  get  supper.  Here  comes  Alexis  again,  and  I  must 
stop  and  attend  to  his  wants.  Johnny  takes  an  accidental  seat 
on  the  edge  of  the  river,  and  comes  running  in,  saying,  “  What 
shall  I  do  ?  ”  I  make  him  stand  with  his  back  to  the  stove, 
pick  up  my  crying  baby,  and  run  into  my  own  room,  and  try 
to  collect  my  senses  and  a  little  strength,  so  that  I  can  get  the 
supper  up  in  time.  After  supper  and  evening  prayers,  when 
we  never  forget  to  ask  a  blessing  on  the  dear  ones  we  have  left 
at  home,  dishes  are  washed,  baby  is  put  to  sleep,  and  the  hour 
of  rest  is  come.  Something  else  1  A  native  comes  in  with 
a  pleased  look,  and  says  he  has  killed  two  nice  geese  for 
me  to  clean,  and  so  I  begin  at  once.  Baby  wakes  up  ;  I  put 
her  to  sleep,  finish  the  geese,  and  look  at  the  time,  to  find  it 
ten  o’clock  at  night ;  and  as  all  but  my  busy  husband  are  in 
bed,  I  sit  down  for  a  short  rest  and  talk,  resting  my  trembling 
body  and  fighting  mosquitoes  once  more,  and  then  go  to  bed 
for  the  night.  Morning  finds  me  rested,  though  somewhat 
stiff,  and  another  day  begins.  This,  you  may  say,  is  unusual. 
It  is  not  every  day  quite  so  hard,  but  more  times  than  not.  My 
only  day  of  rest  is  the  blessed  Sabbath.  Service  was  held  in 
the  new  building  yesterday.  It  seemed  so  much  like  home  to 
ring  the  bell,  which  is  fixed  on  a  post  eighteen  feet  high  in 
front  of  the  schoolhouse,  leave  everything  in  order,  and 
then  go  to  church.  Every  one  must  work  in  this  place,  and 
work  hard,  too.  Strong  and  well  as  I  am,  I  feel  tired  most  of 
my  time,  and  I  never  was  so  thin  for  many  a  year. 

- K>« 

Christmas  comes  but  once  a  year,  but  when  it  comes  it 
brings  good  cheer ;  and  schoolboys  in  Alaska  are  learning  to 
look  forward  to  this  happy  festival  quite  as  much  as  their  com¬ 
rades  in  England  and  the  United  States.  But  think  of  any¬ 
body  writing  as  Sr.  Kilbuck  does  below,  “  The  weather  is  very 
mild— only  eleven  degrees  below  zero.”  Mild  1  we  should  call 
that  terribly  severe,  specially  if  there  be  a  high  wind  at  the 
same  time.  And  the  wind  does  blow  in  Northwest  Alaska,  hard 
and  fast  and  often,  strong  and  cold  and  sharp.  The  frequent 
storms  have  given  our  dear  missionaries  no  little  anxiety  and 
trouble ;  they  threatened  to  blow  down  all  the  buildings,  and 
leave  them  homeless  in  a  bleak  wintry  waste.  It  was  a  mercy 


they  only  stripped  some  of  their  roofing.  We  have  heard  a 
good  deal  of  late  from  America  about  ‘  Blizzards,’  and  we 
suspect  our  good  friends  in  Alaska  know  all  about  those 
terrible  visitors,  unless  it  be  the  name.  But  to  return  to  the 
festival,  when  they  tried  to  teach  the  Eskimoes  about  the  love 
of  Immanuel,  God  with  us.  Sr.  Kilbuck  tells  us  how  they 
celebrated 

Christmas. 

All  week  I  have  been  busy  getting  my  Christmas  presents 
ready,  and  doing  some  baking,  besides  the  usual  household 
work.  I  have  not  been  very  well,  and  I  feel  as  if  I  had  a 
touch  of  ague.  Last  night  I  had  finished  my  preparations, 
and  we  put  up  our  tree  in  the  sitting-room,  and  towards  even¬ 
ing  decorated  it  with  paper  ornaments,  and  a  few  candles  and 
the  presents.  You  should  have  seen  the  boys’  eyes  sparkle 
with  wonder  and  delight  when  they  were  first  let  into  the 
room.  They  were  all  fresh  and  clean,  and  sat  in  a  row  oppo¬ 
site  the  tree.  During  service  they  stood  and  recited  verses 
from  the  Bible,  answered  some  questions,  and  sang  the  chorus 
to  one  song,  all  concerning  the  birth  of  Christ.  Then  the 
presents  were  distributed.  Each  wonder-struck  boy  received  a 
fancy  bag  of  Christmas  cakes,  a  nice  card,  and  a  bright  yarn 
scarf.  We  gave  Br.  Weinland  an  upholstered  easy  chair,  and 
Sr.  Weinland  a  wash-stand  and  a  pincushion.  They  gave  my 
husband  a  pair  of  socks  and  a  nice  card,  and  me  a  pair  ot 
slippers,  a  portfolio,  and  card.  I  gave  John  a  pair  of  house- 
slippers  and  a  fancy  stand  filled  with  paper  lighters.  Bessie 
and  Kate  each  got  a  nice  picture-book.  My  husband  made 
me  a  sewing-table,  with  a  deep  drawer.  You  can  hardly  know 
the  joy  we  felt  at  being  able  to  have  some  of  our  people  enjoy 
with  us  the  blessed  Christmas-tide.  This  morning  I  put  a 
roast  of  bear-meat  in  the  oven,  sent  up  to  the  “  Post  ”  for  a 
team,  as  ours  is  gone,  and  took  some  cakes  to  Mr.  Lind  and 
his  children,  and  some  to  the  natives-  there.  I  found  them  all 
well,  and  glad  of  a  little  notice.  The  weather  is  very  mild — 
only  n  degrees  below  zero.  We  have  an  abundance  of  snow. 


Our  next  extract  shall  be  about 

Bears  and  Wolves. 

During  my  husband’s  trip  up  the  river  in  search  of  logs  for 
building,  he  saw  a  good  many  tracks  of  bears.  The  tracks  of 
one  were  as  large  round  as  a  saucer,  and  the  tips  of  the  claws 
went  into  the  sand  about  three  inches  beyond  the  solid  track. 
This  must  have  been  a  very  large  animal.  One  big  bear 
growled  around  their  tent  one  night ;  and  the  natives  were  so 
frightened  that  they  insisted  on  discharging  a  rifle  to  scare  it 
away.  My  husband  saw  one  bear,  caught  a  lynx,  and  saw  two 
more.  He  saw  where  a  monster  of  an  elk  had  been  walking. 
Where  Br.  Kilbuck’s  feet  made  no  impressions  in  the  sand, 
the  tracks  of  the  elk  sank  in  about  a  foot.  I  never  saw  one, 
but  they  must  be  immense.  A  native  lifted  my  husband,  and 
then  said  he  did  not  weigh  as  much  as  one  haunch  of  an  elk. 

In  December,  1886,  Sr.  Kilbuck  says  : — 

We  heard  lately  from  the  natives  that  the  wolves  are  in  the 
neighbourhood,  which  is  something  unusual.  They  are  probably 
driven  from  the  mountains  by  hunger,  as  food  of  all  kinds  is 
very  scarce.  They  may  be  after  our  dogs.  Mr.  Lind  tells 
that,  on  a  trading  trip  once,  the  wolves  and  dogs  fought  on  the 
top  of  the  kashima  where  he  was  sleeping,  and  during  the 
night  he  lost  two  dogs.  They  are  the  large  grey  wolves,  and  it 
makes  me  rather  anxious  to  have  them  so  close.  Two  nights 
ago  they  came  up  to  Mr.  Lind’s  very  door,  and  were  in  our 
yard  too.  They  were  round  again  last  night.  The  dogs  are 
very  timid,  and  stay  close  to  the  house,  yelping  and  fretting 
constantly.  We  keep  a  loaded  rifle  in  the  room  all  the  time, 
in  case  they  should  attack  the  dogs. 


page  91,  we  read,  “This  Synod  strongly  recom¬ 
mends  that  the  ministers  and  members  of  our 
churches  exert  themselves  in  obtaining  members 
for  the  Alaska  Auxiliary  to  the  Society  for 
Propagating  the  Gospel.” 
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“Like  Him.” 

A  NEW  YEAR  WATCHWORD. 

Like  Him— our  loving,  living,  great  Example, 
In  all  things  would  we  strive  to  grow  this 
year ; 

Nor  rest,  until  in  every  word  and  action 
His  perfect  image  shall  at  length  appear, 

With  earnest  purpose  may  we  each  endeavor 
To  live  our  life  upheld  by  power  divine, 

Our  wills  surrendered  and  our¬ 
selves  forgotten, 

Our  one  desire— that  Christ 
may  in  us  shine. 

Like  Him — may  we  by  prayer 
and  close  communion, 

Walk  ever  in  the  grand, 
eternal  light, 

Whose  rays  the  meanest  duty 
can  ennoble 

And  make  the  very  darkest 
way  seem  bright. 

In  growing  purity  of  mind  and 
spirit 

May  something  heavenly  in 
us  be  seen, 

That  thus  the  world  may  be 
constrained  to  notice 
That  we  have  certainly  with 
Jesus  been. 

Like  Him — our  Saviour — may 
we  do  our  utmost 
To  bring  the  sinner  to  a 
throne  of  grace, 

To  cheer  the  sorrowful,  to  help 
the  weary 

That  earth  may  be  a  brighter, 
happier  place. 

“ Like  Him  ? — O  how  unlike  !” 
we  say  in  sorrow  ; 

Yet  not  in  weakness  would 
we  now  despair, 

But  rather  strive  the  more  to 
follow  fully  ; 

And  once  “at  Home,”  we 
shall  be  like  Him  there. 

— Charlotte  Murray. 


I  brushed  and  beated  her, 

There  can’t  not  any  moths,  I  dess, 

Det  into  her  nice  fur, 

She  scratched  my  finders  when  I  put 
The  camphor  stuff  about, 

Div’  me  some  toast  that’s  buttered  froo.” 
They  left  it  all  to  her,  and  flew 
To  let  poor  Kitty  out. 

— Harper’s  Young  People. 


through  the  city,  saw  a  great  crowd  coming 
toward  him.  He  hastened  to  see  what  was 
the  matter,  and  found,  to  his  astonishment, 
that  his  enemy  the  favorite,  who  had  fallen 
into  disgrace  with  the  king,  was  being 
paraded  through  the  principal  streets  on  a 
camel,  exposed  to  the  jests  and  insults  of 
the  populace. 


has  got  hold 
of  Lulu’s  india-rub¬ 
ber  ball,  and  means 
to  keep  it  if  she 


can. 

If  I 

same 


am  right,  this  is  the 
Kitty  that,  when 
younger,  was  once  specially 
“taken  care  of”  by  Lulu,  as  follows: 

They  brushed  the  clothes,  they  beat  the  clothes, 
One  sunny  April  day, 

Their  winter  clothes,  I  mean,— and  then 
They  packed  them  all  away, 

In  paper  boxes,  tied  around 
With  very  strongest  strings, 

First  freely  sprinkling  them  with  some 
Tobacco  dust  and  camphor  gum, 

And  other  sneezy  things. 

And  when,  their  labor  done,  they  took 
Their  tea  and  toasted  bread, 

“Why,  where,  is  Kitty?”  some  one  asked,— 
And  “  I  know,”  Lulu  said, 

“She’s  in  my  dolly’s  biggest  trunk, 


who,  as 
stone  at 
The  dervish  did 


a  poor,  dervish  or  priest, 
not  dale  to  throw  it  back 
at  the  man  who  had  assaulted  him,  for  lie 
knew  the  favorite  was.  very  powerful.  So 
lie  picked  up  the  stone  and  put  it  carefully 
in  his  pocket,  saying  to  himself:  “The 
time  for  revenge  will  come  by  and  by,  and 
then  I  will  repay  him  for  it.”  Not  long 
afterward  this  same  dervish,  in  walking 


“Avenge  not  Yourselves.” 

N  Eastern  story  tells  of  the  haughty 
favorite  of  an  oriental  monarch 


he  was  passing,  threw  a 


The  dervish,  seeing  all  this, 
hastily  grasped  at  the  stone 
which  he  carried  in  his 
pocket,  saying  to  himself: 
“The  time  for  my  revenge 
has  now  come,  and  I  will 
repay  him  for  his  insulting 
conduct.”  But,  after  con¬ 
sidering  a  moment,  he 
threw  the  stone  away,  say¬ 
ing  :  “  The  time  for  revenge 
never  comes  ;  for  if  our  en¬ 
emy  is  powerful,  revenge  is 
dangerous  as  well  as  foolish, 
and  if  he  is  weak  and 
wretched,  then  revenge  is 
worse  than  foolish,  it  is 
mean  and  cruel.  And  in 
all  cases  it  is  forbidden  and 
wicked.” 

A  Little  Girl’s  Logic. 

GIRL,  six  years 
old,  was  on  a  visit 
to  her  grandfather, 
who  was  a  New 
England  Divine,  celebrated 
for  his  logical  powers. 
“Only  think,  grandpa,  what 
uncle  Robert  says. ”  “  What 
does  he  say,  my  dear!” 
“Why,  he  says  the  moon  is 
made  of  green  cheese ;  it 
isn’t  at  all,  is  it!”  “Well, 
child,  suppose  you  find  out 
for  yourself.”  How  can  I, 
grandpa  ?”  “Get  your 

Bible  and  see  what  it  says.” 
“Where  shall  I  begin?” 
“  Begin  at  the  beginning.” 
The  child  sat  down  to  read 
the  Bible.  Before  she  got 
more  than  half  through  the 
i  second  chapter  of  Genesis,  and  had  read 
about  the  creation  of  the  stars  and  the  ani¬ 
mals,  she  came  back  to  her  grandfather, 
her  eyes  all  bright  with  the  excitement  of 
discovery:  “I’ve  found  it,  grandpa!  It 
isn’t  true  ;  for  God  made  the  moon  before 
he  made  any  cows.” 


— Study  the  character  of  Jesus  and  His 
life  and  spirit  for  your  ideal  of  what  you 
ought  to  be.  Then  pray,  and  prune,  and 
buihl,  and  toil,  and  amend,  ever  and 
always,  all  to  be  like  Him. 
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Bishop  de  Schweiuitz. 

]S  this  number  of  The  Little  Mis¬ 
sionary  is  prepared  for  its  distri¬ 
bution  in  our  Sunday-schools  and 
homes,  the  Church  at  Bethlehem  is 
mourning  the  departure  of  one  of  her  most 
illustrious  children,  and  with  her,  all  our 
churches.  Born  at  Bethlehem,  March  20, 
1825,  a  descendant  of  the  great  and  good 
Count  Zinzeudorf,  and  after  tilling  several 
other  offices  of  the  Church,  pastor  at  Beth¬ 
lehem  from  1864  to  1880,  Bishop  since  1870, 
and  President  of  the  Provincial  Elders’ 
Conference  since  1878,  he  died,  very  sud¬ 
denly  and  quietly,  on  Sunday  evening  De¬ 
cember  18,  1887,  in  the  63d  year  of  his  age. 

Through  his  frequent  visitations  in  the 
churches  of  this  Province  he  is  known  and 
esteemed  by  many  readers  of  The  Little 
Missionary,  and  through  his  writings  by 
many  more.  His  love  for  his  Church 
shown  in  the  study  of  her  history  to  which 
he  devoted  much  labor,  part  of  which  has 
been  published  in  his  “Life  and  Times  of 
David  Zeisberger,”  and  “History  of  the 
TJnitas  Fratrum,” 
will  serve  as  a  use¬ 
ful  guide  to  similar 
interest  and  devo¬ 
tion  for  future  gen¬ 
erations. 

Among  the  many 
objects  to  which  he 
gave  attention  and 
i  m  parted  vigor, 
were  the  Publica¬ 
tions  of  the  Church . 

For  many  years  he 
was  the  Editor  of 
The  Moravian ,  and 
was  a  warm  friend 
of  The  Little 
Missionary  ever 
since  it  has  been 
published.  Our 
Alaska  Mission 
also  owes  its  origin 
to  him,  and  will  al¬ 
ways  be  connected 
with  his  memory. 

May  his  example  of 
steady  and  un¬ 
flinching  industry 
in  the  work  of  his 
Lord  and  Saviour 
prove  an  influence  for  good  among  those 
who  survive  him  and  especially  among  the 
rising  generation ;  and  the  works  he  has 
accomplished  and  bequeathed  to  us,  follow 
him  into  the  rest  which  he  has  entered,  in 
being  instrumental  in  inspiring  others,  and 
especially,  many  young  men,  whom  he 
loved  to  stimulate  and  encourage,  to  follow 
his  example  “always  abounding  in  the 
work  of  the  Lord,”  “  faithful  unto  death.” 

Jerusalem. 

HERE  is  no  city  in  the  world  so  in¬ 
teresting  as  Jerusalem.  The  holy 
city  of  the  Bible,  founded  by  David, 
and  the  scene  of  so  many  incidents 
in  the  life  and  passion  of  our  Lord  *ind 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ,  it  has  been  a  holy 
city  in  the  eyes  of  Christians  and  Jews 
alike,  and  since  its  conquest  by  the  Mo¬ 
hammedans,  of  them  also,  and  thus  the 
religious  center  of  half  the  world.  Con¬ 
quered  and  plundered  and  destroyed  a 
number  of  times  by  the  Babylonians  and 
Romans  it  was  rebuilt  by  the  Emperor  Ha¬ 
drian,  in  the  second  century  of  our  era,  as 
a  Roman  colony,  called  Aelia  Capitolina ; 
but  with  the  spread  of  Christianity,  it  soon 
regained  its  former  religious  importance  as 
one  of  the  great  Christian  capital  cities. 
In  the  seventh  century  it  was  taken  first  by 
the  Persians  and  then  by  the  Mohamme¬ 


dans  ;  and  is  now  under  the  Turks,  the 
capital  of  Southern  Palestine,  a  district  of 
about  2,000  square  miles.  The  present 
population  is  upwards  of  20,000,  of  whom 
more  than  half  are  Jews,  and  the  restare 
about  equally  Mohammedans  and  Chris¬ 
tians.  The  majority  of  Christians  in 
Jerusalem  belong  to  the  Greek  Orthodox 
Church,  about  3,000;  and  about  1,500  are 
Roman  Catholics.  The  Protestants,  about 
300,  belong  to  the  Anglican  Church  and 
the  Lutheran.  An  American  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  has  also  been  established 
there.  There  are  jalso  several  German  in¬ 
stitutions,  including  a  girl’s  school  and  an 
orphanage  outside  of  the  walls.  In  its 
streets  at  Easter,  are  seen  European  tour¬ 
ists,  Turks  and  Armenians,  Greek  monks 
and  Russians,  Jews  and  native  peasants. 
The  styles  of  building  in  the  city  are  as 
various,  Oriental,  Byzantine,  Italian  and 
Gothic. 

In  our  view,  the  valley  of  the  Kedron 
lies  in  the  right  foreground  ;  the  Moslem 


pies  the  right  middle-ground,  the  Jewish 
quarter  follows  to  the  left  ;  and  behind  it, 
the  Christian  quarter. 

Among  the  Christian  institutions,  is  the 
Leper  Home,  established  by  a  noble  Chris¬ 
tian  lady,  for  the  gratuitous  care  of  lepers 
in  Jerusalem,  of  every  confession,  Moham¬ 
medans,  Greek  or  Roman  Catholics,  or 
Protestants  ;  and  carried  on  by  our  Church 
since  1881.  The  last  report  of  this  House 
of  Mercy  announces  a  total  cf  twenty-three 
patients,  and  tells  how  those  engaged  in 
this  medical  mission  are  cheered  by  evi¬ 
dent  tokens  of  spiritual  good.  In  the 
Spring  of  this  year  the  institution  has  been 
transferred  from  the  old  house  on  the  Jaffa 
road  to  a  new  asylum  occupying  a  healthy 
site  to  the  right  of  the  road  from  Jerusa¬ 
lem  to  Bethlehem. 

The  following  story  was  written  some 
years  ago  by  Bishop  La  Trobe  for  many 
years  the  Correspondent  and  Treasurer  in 
England  for  the  Leper  Home. 

THE  STORY  OF  FOUR  LEPER  GIRLS. 

In  the  Spring  of  1874,  three  girls  were 
admitted  into  the  Leper  Home  at  Jeru¬ 
salem,  founded  by  the  Baroness  Keffen- 
brinclc  Ascheraden,  but  under  the  care  of 
Bro.  Tappe  and  his  devoted  w  ife,  mission¬ 
aries  of  the  Church  of  the  United  Brethren. 

Hassue,  then  only  ten  years  old,  came 


from  the  Kaisers werth  Orphanage,  called 
“Talitha  Cumi.”  Fat  me,  who  was  four¬ 
teen  years  old,  had  been  an  inmate  of 
Mueller’s  House  at  Bethlehem.  Lative, 
also  fourteen,  was  sent  by  the  Russian  au¬ 
thorities  from  Bathshalei,  and  was  a  nomi¬ 
nal  Christian  of  the  Greek  Church.  The 
two  former  knew'  Arabic  wrell,  and  had  been 
taught  to  read  and  write  in  German,  and 
under  their  instruction  Lative  learned  to 
read  the  Bible  and  Arabic  tracts.  The 
story  of  their  early  days  in  the  Home,  as 
told  by  the  good  House-father  Tappe,  is 
very  touching.  “  As  their  fingers  have 
not  yet  become  stiff,  they  willingly  help  in 
housework,  and  as  their  voices  are  not  yet 
hoarse,  they  go  about  singing  hymns  which 
they  have  learned  in  the  before-mentioned 
excellent  institutions,  or  from  Sister  Jo¬ 
hanna,  our  Arab  maid,  and  Sultana.  Really 
it  teaches  one  contentment  to  see  them  so 
cheerful,  remembering  that  they  must  look 
forward  to  a  life  of  suffering,  in  which 
each  year  must  be  worse  than  its  predeces¬ 
sor.  Poor  girls  !  thqir  sisters  would  think 

twice  before  they 
offered  them  a 
hand,  nay,  their 
own  mothers  could 
scarcely  bring 
themselves  to  kiss 
them,  and  they  are 
denied  all  those 
caresses  w'hich 
are  amongst  the 
blessed  memories 
of  our  childhood 
homes.  We  rejoice 
in  the  hope  that 
our  endeavors  to 
bring  t  hese  afflicted 
little  ones  to  the 
Saviour  have  not 
been  in  vain.” 

In  June,  1875, 
Smikna,  a  modest, 
lively  girl,  about 
Hassne’s  age,  and 
of  Greek  parent¬ 
age,  came  from 
Ramallah,  a  leper- 
stricken  village. 
The  little  group  of 
girls  became  close 
friends,  helped 
each  other,  and  ministered  to  their  fellow 
suffers.  In  1878,  a  poor  woman  named 
Chesne,  came  to  the  home.  Lative  insisted 
on  sharing  her  room,  and  waited  on  her 
with  loving  self-sacritice.  And  she  had  a 
reward,  for  just  before  Chesne  died,  she 
said  to  Lative,  who  was  trying  to  moisten 
her  parched  lips,  “  Oh  !  let  me  alone  now, 
I  am  no  longer  here,  1  am  in  a  more  beau¬ 
tiful  place  where  everything  is  beautiful, 
so  beautiful !  ” 

In  1883,  both  Lative  and  Fatme  were  ad¬ 
mitted  into  the  Home,  where  no  inhabitant 
shall  say  “I  am  sick.”  Fatme  was  first, 
called.  Her  last  sufferings  wrere  intense, 
but  her  Saviour  was  always  with  her,  and 
when  she  was  reminded  how  He  suffered 
for  her,  tears  rained  from  tier  eyes,  and  she 
summoned  courage  to  hold  fast  the  begin¬ 
ning  of  her  confidence  steadfast  to  the  end. 

Lative  did  not  long  survive  her  friend. 
She  was  leprous  all  over,  and  a  fall  down¬ 
stairs  resulted  in  a  festering  wound  that 
could  not  be  healed.  But  the  Lord  used  these 
chastenings  to  draw  her  closer  to  Himself. 
Happily  she  understood  His  design,  and 
departed  in  peace.'  Thus  two  have  been 
taken  to  the  Home  above,  and  two  left  a  lit¬ 
tle  longer  to  the  tender  ministrations  of  the 
physician,  the  self-denying  house-parent,  the 
attentive  sisters,  and  the  diligent  evangelist 
of  the  Leper  Home  at  Jerusalem. 
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To  Do  Good — Forget  Not. 
(Hebrews  13 :  16.) 

“Hjajipn  New  |)ear.” 

fHE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY  pre¬ 
sents  its  hearty  greetings  to  its 
many  youthful  readers.  The  good 
old  congratulatory  phrase  has  not 
become  worn  out  with  use — “We  wish  you 
a  Happy  New  Year.”  In  its  fullest  sense 
this  is  our  wish  for  all  our  dear  young 
friends. 

May  it  be  a  happy  new  year  for  each  of 
you  in  your  personal  experience.  May 
your  highest  aim  in  188S  be  to  do  your  Sa¬ 
viour’s  will,  and  to  be  “rich  in  good 
work”  for  His  blessed  kingdom  on  earth  ; 
asking,  morning  by  morning,  “Lord,  what 
wilt  Thou  have  me  to  do  ! 

May  those  of  you  who  have  already 
tasted  a  Saviour’s  love,  drink  more  fully 
than  ever  of  “the  river  of  God’s  delights.” 
And  may  those  of  you  who  have  heretofore 
refused  to  accept  that  love,  make  the  New 
Year  the  glad  time  when  they  shall  find 
“  peace  to  their  souls.” 

May  every  home  which  this  paper  reaches, 
and  every  social  circle,  be  brighter  and 
more  truly  happy  in  1888  than  ever  before. 
The  simple  verses  (selected)  which  follow, 
express  fully  what  The  Little  Mis¬ 
sionary  earnestly  wishes  you  may  all  lay 
to  heart,  and  do. 


ago  little  Stanley,  then  hardly  four  years  old, 
was  brought  into  the  Sunday-school  by  one  of 
the  lady  teachers,  who,  while  visiting  in  the 
neighborhood,  discovered  his  home  and  found 
the  mother  quite  ready  to  have  her  little  boy  go 
in  the  Infant  Class.  Regularly  after  this 
Stanley  was  always  in  his  seat,  and  it  was  not 
long  before  his  teacher  found 


him  to  be  a  very 
|  bright  boy  ;  his  big,  dark  eyes  fairly  sparkled 
with  delight  when  his  turn  came  to  recite  the 

text,  and  when  the  sweet  story  of  the  lesson  hand  but  very  readable  diary  jottings  which 

Sister  Kilbuck  sent  to  some  of  her  friends 


Alaska. 

ERE  are  some  racy  bits  of  reading 
tor  the  New  Year.  They  will 
serve  to  stir  us  up  in  loving  and 
active  remembrance  of  our  brave 
friends,  who  labor  so  earnestly  for  Christ, 
on  the  banks  of  the  Kuskokwim  in  Alaska. 
These  brief  extracts  are  from  the  off- 


vvas  told,  Stanley  was  eager  to  catch  every  word. 
Going  home  he  would  repeat  all  that  ‘he  had 
heard  to  his  mother,  and  so  he  soon  became  a 
real  angel  in  the  household,  bringing  the  “good 
tidings  of  great  joy”  and  peace.  His  mother 
was  not  able  to  attend  church  or  Sunday-school, 
because  of  baby  who  needed  all  of  her  care  and 
J  time,  so  that  Stanley  was  the  winner  of  the 
spiritual  bread  which  gave  her  so  much  comfort. 


J  and  from  which  we  have  been  permitted  to 
make  selections. 


Here  is  the  first  glimpse  of  Bethel  home- 


life. 

June  11,  1887. — “  Little  Alexi,  one  of  our 

Early  in  this  present  year,  no.  contented  with  T”? 't 

tint.  Iia  irnin met  in  sin, art...,  eotooi  time  in  amusing  L at i e,  v  ho  is  eager  to 

and  at 1  li;ive  him  with  her,  and  cries  whenever  he 

found  |  goes  away.  Mattie’s  finger  is  well  again, 

and  to-day  she  kueaded  the  . bread 


MY  NEW  YEAR  HYMN. 

The  glad  new  year  !  It  comes  to  me 
With  messages  of  love, 

With  happy  wishes  from  my  friends, 

And  mercies  from  above. 

The  bright  new  year  !  Hope’s  radiant  bow 
Encircles  it  around, 

And  joys  in  fairy  garb  and  guise 
Along  its  path  abound. 

Untried  new  year!  I  know  not  what 
It  has  in  store  for  me  ; 

But  in  my  Saviour’s  care  I  walk 
With  sweet  security. 

It  can  net  bring  a  real  ill, 

Since  He  my  Leader  is  ; 

His  ways  are  ways  of  pleasantness, 

And  all  His  paths  are  peace. 

O  fair  new  year  !  It  holds  for  me 
A  tablet  pure  and  clean  ; 

Would  that  it  might  unmarred  be  kept, 

To  be  returned  again. 

So  now  I  lift  my  prayer  to  Thee, 

My  Saviour  and  my  God  ; 

Be  Thou  my  Guardian  and  my  Guide 
Along  this  untried  road  ; 

From  acts  of  selfishness  and  sin, 

From  Satan’s  tempting  ways, 

Dear  Saviour,  keep  Thy  trusting  child 
Through  all  the  coming  days. 


what  he  gained  in  Sunday-school,  Stanley 
|  termined  to  attend  the  morning  service 

once  he  came.  Every  Sunday  morning  _ 

him  in  his  place,  and  although  he  was  such  a 
very  little  boy  yet  lie  sat  quietly  and  listened  to 
all  that  was  said.  One  Sunday  he  came  to  his 
mother  and  asked  whether  he  might  not  do 
I  something  for  the  church.  He  thought  he 
would  like  to  save  his  pennies  and  at  Christmas 
take  his  offering  to  the  Sunday-school.  No 
doubt  this  thought  was  suggested  by  the  Super¬ 
intendent’s  proposition  to  the  children  to  bring 
an  offering  at  Christmas,  but  it  manifested  the 
true  spirit  in  Stanley  and  showed  him  to  be  a 
real  “  doer  ”  as  well  as  a  “hearer  of  the  Word.” 
Two  Sundays  ago  he  came  to  church  and  Sun¬ 
day-school  as  usual  and  was  among  the  happiest 
of  the.  children  at  the  thoughts  of  the  near  ap¬ 
proach  of  Christmas.  His  little  voice  joined 
merrily  in  singing  the  carols  that  were  to  be 
used  at  the  glad  festival,  but  when  the  next 
Sunday  came  Stanley’s  face  and  voice  were 
missing.  A  severe  cold  which  it  was  thought 
would  soon  be  relieved  by  the  Doctor’s  care, 
kept  him  at  home.  But  alas!  for  all  human 
expectation,  it  was  more  than  a  cold  that  had 
seized  the  little  boy.  Before  Tuesday  morning 
the  waiting  angel  had  borne  the  spirit  to  Jesus, 
and  the  place  which  had  been  so  well  filled  on 
!  earth  was  vacant. 


for  me, 

and  did  very  well.  Alexi  has  had  a  lamed 
back,  but  is  better  now.  The  sick  man  is 
still  at  the  trading  post,  but  seems  a  little 
better.  A  large  party  of  his  relatives  are 
with  him.  They  are  well  provided  for ; 
have  four  tents,  a  large  bidarka,  and  plenty 
to  eat  and  wear.  Mattie  and  Alexi  are 
fishing  for  white  fish  to-night.  .  .  .  House 
cleaning  is  partly  finished,  and  we  feel  quite 
freshened  up,  although  there  is  still  room 
for  improvement  in  some  parts.  The  bed¬ 
room  carpets  under  the  beds,  and  along  the 
walls  felt  like  wet  paper  in  handling  it. 
It  was  soaked,  and  would  tear  in  any  direc¬ 
tion.  The  glued  pieces  of  veneering  on 
the  bed-steads  next  to  the  wall  peeled  off, 
owing  to  the  dampness;  while  the  varnish 
showed  white,  or,  quite  correctly,  greenish 
white.  It  is  a  wonder  that  any  of  us  have 
been  able  to  keep  well  under  such  condi- 

Seldom  have  we  met.  with  a  l 

sweeter  I irstarrce  of  tl  u-Kijilo  child  t-fran  L  — not  these  lust  sentences  to  make 

that  seen  in  this  bright-eyed  boy,  who  truly  was  j  you  very  thankful  for  your  own  warm  and 
one  °t  the  “babes”  to  whom  the  things  of  cozy  bed,  around  which  there  is  not  a  par- 
Christ  s  kingdom  had  been  revealed.  When  tide  of  dampness!) 
the  precious  body  had  beeip  laid  away  in  its 


a  second  glimpse : 


lampness ! ) 

.  „  _  away  in  its  1 

j  silent  bed,  the  mother  with  trembling  hand 
j  gave  me  the  contents  of  the  little  bank  where 
j  Stanley’s  pennies  had  been  deposited,  and  lo  ! 
these  pennies  had  become  tour  dollars. 

And  now,  dear  Little  (Missionary,  trust- 
1  ing  that  the  gentle  and  good  influences  going  [  eau°ht 

" 'ollkxirs  "A  «.«.*  in  <,„«*  handy  for 

that  all  who  love  the  Saviour  may  be  incited  to  our  larder-  We  have  very  little  variety  at 
renewed  faithfulness  in  doing  good,  I  pass  over  present,  and  eggs  are  very  hard  to  get. 


Here  is 

June  19. — “Katie  has  been  a  very  sick 
child  but  is  better  again.  .  .  .  We  set  the 
white  fish  net  below  the  Kashima,  and 


fourteen  fish  in  it,  of  which  some 


into  your  hands  Stanley’s  Christmas  offering, 
and  would  suggest  that  it  be  applied  to  the  cause 
of  our  Missions  in  Alaska.  e.  s.  w. 

Brooklyn,  A.  Y.,  Dec.  13,  1887. 


The  followingexcellent  letter  from  Brook¬ 
lyn  will  repay  perusal.  It  shows  us  what 
even  the  youngest  child  may  do  for  Jesus  ; 
and  how  bravely  little  Stanley  bore  aloft 
our  motto  : 

“  To  Bo  Good — Forget  Not .” 

Dear  Little  Missionary  : —  A  long  time 
has  passed  since  you  have  had  a  line  from 
Brooklyn,  and  therefore  lest  you  think  that  we 
have  lost  all  interest  in  you,  let  me  ask  the 
favor  of  a  little  space  in  your  interesting 
columns  to-day.  My  object  in  writing  to  you 
just  at  this  time  is  to  let  the  children  know  of 
the  beautiful  life  of  a  little  boy  who  was  called 
by  the  Saviour  to  the  Heavenly  Home  last  week. 

His  name  was  Stanley  B - ,  and  he  lived  with 

his  parents  and  baby  sister  not  far  away  from 
our  church. 

His  home  was  a  lowly  one  and  yet  it  was  com¬ 
fortable,  and  was  made  happy  by  the  spirit  of 
contentment  which  pervaded  it.  Two  years 


Donations. 

Received  for  the  Genadendal,  South  Africa 
Memorial  Church  : 

Schoeneck,  Sunday-school .  $1  50 

Received  for  the  Theological  Seminary  : 

Bethlehem,  Sunday-school .  $50  00 

South  Bethlehem,  Sunday-school .  3  18 

Egg  Harbor,  N.  J.  “  .  3  00 

Lebanon,  Sunday-school.. .  1  85 

Fort  Howard,  '  “  1 .  1  60 

Nortlifield,  “  .  1  50 

Harrowgate  “  .  2  50 

Total . $63  63 

Received  for  Foreign  Misssons: 

Emmaus,  Sunday-school .  $1  20 

Received  towards  Deficiency  in  Mission 
Accounts  : 

Schoeneck,  Sunday-school .  1  75 

Received  for  Alaska  Mission  : 

Grape  Festival  and  Fair  of  Little  Mis¬ 
sionary  Society,  Salem,  N.  C .  $5  00 

Proceeds  of  a  Fair  by  eight  children, 

Lititz .  12  00 

Stanley  B.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y .  4  00 

Total .  $21  00 

Grand  Total .  $89  08  1 


Yesterday  we  got  two  large  king  salmon, 
and  last  night  three  more ;  one  of  them 
weighing  nearly  40  pounds.  I  let  an  old 
man  have  all  of  my  macromay  cord  this 
morning  to  make  a  net.  He  was  worrying 
because  the  fish  had  come,  and  he  had 
nothing  to  fish  with. 

Alexi  has  the  fishing  fever  too,  and  we  are 
glad  that  he  has  .  .  .  Mattie  is  sick  with 
pain  in  her  side,  and  a  headache.  She 
mopes  around  and  makes  a  most  doleful 
picture.  .  .  .  The  sick  man  at  the  trading 
post  became  so  much  better,  that  his  friends 
took  him  home' . 

“Alexi’ s  mother  comes  to-morrow  to 
cure  the  fish.  Alexi-man  fell  off  the 
bidarka  while  sitting  and  looking  after  the 
net  in  the  river.  He  went  under,  and  the 
bidarka  filled  with  water ;  but  Andrew  got 
him  out  with  a  canoe.  Andrew  is  a  jolly  boy, 
and  very  willing  and  helpful.  .  .  .  “Agoo- 
tuck”  (one  of  the  dogs)  jumped  through  a 
pane  of  glass  into  the  school -room,  last  week. 

.  .  .  The  mosquitoes  have  not  yet  arrived.” 

— Every  day  remember  that  to-day  you 
have  a  God  to  glorify  ;  a  Saviour  to  imitate ; 
a  soul  to  save ;  your  body  to  mortify  ;  virtue 
to  acquire ;  heaven  to  seek ;  eternity  to  med¬ 
itate  upon  ;  temptations  to  resist ;  the  world 
to  guard  against;  and  perhaps  death  to 
meet. 
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THE  LITTLE  MISSIONARY. 


AM  the  Bread  of  Life. — John  6  :  35. 

There  are  people  who  live  to  eat. 
Eating  is  their  chief  enjoyment. 
b  They  give  much  thought  and  effort 


to  find  something  new  and  tasty,  and  spend 
great  sums  of  money  for  feasts.  They 
“  spend  money  for  that  which  is  not  bread,” 
and  disease,  and  pain,  and  death,  cut  short 
their  time  of  enjoyment.  The  better  they 
live,  the  worse  they  feel.  The  better  they 
fare,  the  worse  they  wear.  The  time  comes 
too  soon  when  nothing  tastes  good — their 
stomachs  are  a  burden,  and  their  days 
weariness.  By  living  to  eat  they  make  life 
short,  and  death  a  terror.  Such  make  a 
great  mistake. 

We  must  eat  to  live.  When  appetite 
fails  we  are  not  well.  When  food  fails  we 
must  starve.  If  we  have  bread  we  can  live 
and  be  in  health.  So  when  Jesus  says  that 
He  is  11  the  Bread  of  Life” — He  means  that 
men  have  need  of  Him  every  day  ;  that  He 
is  to  men  what  bread  is  among  the  different 
kinds  of  food — the  only  thing  that  will  keep 
us  alive  and  well,  if  all  other 
food  were  taken  away.  It  is 
one  way  of  saying  that  we 
can  not  do  without  Jesus.  Of 
all  food  He  is  the  food,  of  all 
bread  He  is  the  bread — the 
very  staff  of  life. 

But  Jesus  is  the  most  rare 
and  rich  feast  ever  set  before 
a  hungry  world.  Though 
He  is  a  daily  portion,  He  is 
none  the  less  a  wonderful 
portion.  On  our  tables  we 
may  nearly  always  see  some¬ 
thing  that  comes  from  a  dis¬ 
tance.  Tea  from  China, 
coffee  and  sugar  from  the 
tropics,  meat  brought  hun¬ 
dreds,  if  not  thousands  of 
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which  our  bread  is  made 
may  have  been  grown  and 
ground  half  way  across  the 
continent.  The  water  we 
drink  may  be  brought  into 
our  houses  by  pipes  from  a 
distance.  Some  delicacies 
are  much  prized  because 
put  up  in  some  foreign  laud. 

But  the  Bread  of  Life — what 
think  you?— “came  down 
from  heaven  !  ”  How  foolish 
to  pass  this  by,  without  even 
trying  it. 

Chiefly  wonderful  is  “the  Bread  of  Life” 
because  he  that  “eats  of  this  Bread  shall 
live  for  ever .”  Jesus  offers  Himself  to 
dying  men  and  women  that  they  may  “live 
and  not  die.”  There  is  no  other  bread  that 
has  such  life-giviug  power.  No  wonder 
the  people  who  heard  Jesus  speak  these 
words,  said  :  “  Lord,  evermore  give  us  this 
Bread.” 

If  you  were  hungry  and  one  brought  you 
bread,  should  one  have  to  say? — “eat!” 
Could  you  without  eating  get  any  good 
from  the  bread,  or  from  the  richest  feast  ? 
Dying,  perishing,  without  Jesus,  why  must 
we  so  often  uige  you  to  take  and  eat  of  this 
Bread  of  Life  ? 


Holds  the  closest,  loves  the  best,— 

So  when  we  are  weak  and  wretched, 

By  our  sins  weighed  down,  distressed, 
Then  it  is  that  God’s  great  patience 
Holds  us  closest,  loves  us  best. 

O  great  heart  of  God  !  whose  loving 
Can  not  hindered  be  nor  crossed  ; 

Will  not  wean  ,  will  not  even 
In  our  death  itself  be  lost, — 

Love  divine  !  of  such  great  loving 
Only  mothers  know  the  cost,— 

Cost  of  love,  all  love  passing, 

Gave  a  Son  t  o  save  the  lost. 


veranda  of 
ered  with 


his  house, 
rags,  and 


an  old  man  cov- 
surrounded  with 
used  to  see  him 


New  Year  Thoughts. 

What  is  in  store  for  me,  brave  New  Year,  hidden 
Beneath  thy  glistening  robe  of  ice  and  snows? 
Are  there  sweet  songs  of  birds,  and  breath  of 
lilacs, 

And  blushing  blossoms  of  June’s  scent-laden 
rose  ? 

***f***** 

So,  hope-lit  New  Year,  with  thy  joys  uncertain, 
Whose  unsolved  mystery  none  may  foretell, 

I  calmly  trust  my  God  to  lift  thy  curtain  ; 

Safe  in  His  love,  for  me  ’twill  all  be  well. 

— Julia  B.  Cady. 


‘Wherever  I  die, 
built.’  He  died  in 
people  wished  to 


The  Love  of  God. 

SAXE  HOLM. 


Like  a  cradle  rocking,  rocking, 

Silent,  peaceful,  to  and  fro, 

Like  a  mother’s  sweet  looks  dropping 
On  the  little  face  below,— 

Hangs  the  green  earth,  swinging,  turning, 
Jarless,  noiseless,  safe,  and  slow, 

Palls  the  light  of  God’s  face  bending 
Down  and  watching  us  below. 

And  as  feeble  babes  that  suffer, 

Toss  and  cry,  and  will  not  Test 
Are  the  ones  the  tender  mother 


The  Wolverine. 

E  is  a  very  cross-looking  animal  and 
ought  to  be  called  “Cross-patch.” 
His  great  claws  help  him  to  crawl 
on  the  ice  and  snow  and  to  burrow 
as  well,  if  he  wishes.  His  black  coat  of  fur 
keeps  him  warm — and  it  would  seem  he 
needs  it,  for  he  looks  to  be  in  a  very  cold 
place.  His  fierce  eyes  and  sharp  teeth 
would  make  him  rather  an  unpleasant  fel¬ 
low  to  meet.  In  fact,  none  of  us  would  be 
likely  to  shake  hands  with  him  and  say : 
“Happy  New  Year,  Mr.  Wolverine.  What 
ever  makes  you  look  so  cross?”  We  would 
rather  get  out  of  his  way  and  leave  him  out 
in  the  cold.  He  has  nobody  to  blame  but 
himself,  though  he  might  say  it  is  his  nature 
to  be  cross  and  savage.  This  is  not  true  of 
you ,  and  if  you  snap  and  growl  and  show  ill 
temper,  be  sure  everybody  will  be  glad  to 
get  out  of  your  way. 


rags.  Sometimes  we 
in  the  street,  with  rags  innumerable 
upon  his  person.  In  America  we  should 
have  called  him  a  crazy  man ;  but  idea 
differ  in  different  lands.  Here  he  was 
a  saint  in  whom  one  of  the  gods  dwelt. 
When  his  saintship  came  to  be  known  by 
the  people,  he  was  honored  and  worshiped 
everywhere.  Men  who  ought  to  have 
known  better  would,  on  seeing  him  come 
near,  leave  their  work,  and  run  and  pros¬ 
trate  themselves  at  his  feet.  His  rags  were 
removed,  and  he  was  clothed  with  a  robe 
of  purple.  No  expense  was  spared  to  sup¬ 
ply  all  his  wants,  and  he  was  attended  by 
two  servants,  furnished  by  the  Prince  of 
Ound.  Well !  This  rag-man,  crazy-man, 
saint,  died.  He  had  said  previously, 
there  let  my  tomb  be 
the  city,  and  there  the 

*  ,  _  __  bury  him  and  erect  a 

tomb  which  should  ever  after  be  an  object 
of  worship.  But  the  city 
officers  interfered  and  or¬ 
dered  the  body  to  be  taken 
from  the  city.  The  Prince 
of  Ound  was  summoned  from 
his  capital  twenty-five  miles 
away,  and  he  came  as 
quickly  as  his  horses  could 
bring  him.  He  owns  a  large 
place  here,  and  he  offered  a 
corner  for  the  burial  place. 
But  the  officers  of  the  law 
were  inflexible.  The  Prince 
telegraphed  to  the  Governor 
in  Bombay,  but  permission 
was  refused.  So  the  body 
of  the  rag-man -saint  was 
carried  in  great  honor  to 
Mowli  to  be  buried.  And 
now  a  new  temple  will 
doubtless,  be  added  to  the 
large  number  already  at 
Mowli,  and  one  more  god 
will  be  added  to  the  330,- 
000,000  in  India.” — Mission 
Stories  of  Many  Lands. 

A  Better  Way. 

LITTLE  boy  had  to 
be  punished  for  say¬ 
ing  bad  words.  His 
sister  said  that 
-  —  mamma  was  ‘  ‘  unlearning  ’  ’ 

Freddy  the  bad  words.  I 
should  think  that  was  a  great  deal  harder 
than  learning  them.  There  is  a  better  way 
than  to  “unlearn.”  It  is  the  squirrel’s 
way.  When  he  gets  a  bad  nut  he  does  not 
fill  his  mouth  with  it,  and  then  make  a  wry 
face  and  spit  it  out.  He  just  throws  it 
away  without  tasting  it.  It  is  easier  to 
keep  sin  out  of  the  heart  than  to  put  it  out. 
Children,  prevention  is  better  than  cure. — 
Lutheran  Sunday  School  Herald. 


— Whoever  makes  a  fuss  about  doing 
good,  does  very  little ;  he  who  wishes  to 
be  seen  and  noticed  when  he  is  doing  good 
will  not  do  it  long. 


The  Little  Missionary. 


AN  ILLUSTEATED  MONTHLY  NEWSPAPEE. 


A  Hindoo  “Saint.” 

R.  BRUCE,  missionary  at  Satara,  a 
city  only  three  miles  from  Mowli, 
writes  of  an  event  which  caused 
great  excitement  some  years  ago. 
“Three  or  four  years  ago  when  we  went 
into  Satara,  we  used  to  see,  sitting  in  the 
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